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PREFACE. 


Tub  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section. 

Daring  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was,  as  before,  the  Bey.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
went  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbeiya  the 
Eev.  W.  M.  Thomson  accompanied  me  to  B&nifts  and  back ; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Bev.  S.  Bobson  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Lobar 
non  to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beir&t 

That  very  much  of  the  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
journal  of  daily  occurrences  and  observations.  These  were 
kindly  left  in  my  hands ;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
as  myself,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

llie  present  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
BmuoAL  Besbabohes  ;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  that  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  first  edition  of  the 
Besearches. 

The  observations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
necessary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maps  of  Palestine.  This 
has  been  done  by  Eliepert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  fikill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  yean 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  mape  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  bo 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
Hiis  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — The  slight  variations  whidi 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Besearches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Yol.  m.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  doses,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  IS  it  shall  bo  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  BmuoAL  Reskabohes  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1888  and  185S, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  Gk>d, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  tliat  Hb,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

Kxw  TosK,  /fOy,  1856. 
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110,  111.  dfyAioMt,  Kefr  Menda?  111.  Seil&rieh,  iO^pAsrw,  111,  112.  Andent 
tower,  112.  Fountain  of  SeflRMeh,  112.  Way  to  Beit  I^Omi,  Beihkkem  of  Zebnlun, 
112,  118.  SemmAnieh,  Smtmiat;  Jebdtha,  Gabatha,  118.  Jdda,  118.  TeU  Sham- 
mAm,  in  plain  of  Esdraehm ;  encamp,  118, 114.  Carmel,  roads  on  its  eastern  side,  114. 
Ten  KaimAn,  Omimma,  Mm&m,  114,  116. 

AprU 21m.  WayoTer  the  great  plain;  only  partly  tilled,  116,  116.  Cross  the 
MokAtU',  XMcn,  116.  TeU  el-MutseUim,  prospect,  116,  117.  Ta'amrak,  TbsmicA, 
117.    LejjAn,  stream,  KhAn,  and  mioi^  117,  118.    The  same  as  ancient  Legh  and 
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ir^idda^  noi  MaTimiannpolii,  118.  Waj  ot«r  the  hOk  to  tlio  plain  m  te  eoMl»  119. 
Fork  of  Andflot  road,  to  NMarelh,  Tbbor,  and  Joroels  liaximiaaopolb  on  latter  voad, 
119.  No  traoa  of  anoieiift  paTvneiit,  119.  Tnm  offto  Um  al-F^Uim,  19a  Wi^  to 
Yalmd,  120,  121.  Talmd  lies  on  a  ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  KttbltlBh,  121.  Xafr 
KH  C^VoraiCM,  121.  'A^Abel^l2l.  TeU  DoUiin,  ZMm,  122.  Road  from  Bdiln 
and  Jenael  to  E^grpt  pa  net  hare,  122.  Joaeph  eanriad  awaj,  122.  Roman  voad 
fi«nCMai«atoSoytliopoUi,122.  PartiM  in  YaHind,  128.— Jjnl  2aidL  Pa«  down 
■oofthweat  along  the  ancient  road,  128.  Leave  it  eaet  of  Zaita,  and  go  to 'Attll.  124. 
Turn  np  tlie  moonlain  on  tbe  NAImlaa  road,  124,  126.  Deir  el-QblkiAn,  Wadj  llttarfn, 
128.  Wadj  Shatr, 'Anebta,  126.  TM  Kenun ;  route  firam  NAlmlni  to  Randeh,  128. 
Follow  np  the  Tallej ;  andant  road  ftom  Caearea,  128.  Rlmln,  rftoatioa,  |28.  Ba- 
•inofSebttstiah,  128.    People  would  noi  eell  bread,  127. 

AfHi  28(2.  Way  to  N&bulna,  127.  Andant  dte,  Dibbirieh,  128.  Strike  o» 
lbnnerronte,128.  Ddr  SbanU;  TeU  BAfldiah,  128.  Loggings  in  Nlboloib  128.  Onr 
boat  a  leading  Proteatant,  129.  Samaritan  prieati^  129.  Viait  tbam  in  their  ijTBa- 
gogoe,  129,  180.  Their  commentariea  and  literatnva^  180.  Loan  of  a  Tofanna  to 
Dr  Smith,  180.  Othen  have  alao  mannacripta ;  aome  add,  181.  TiMir  Sahbafl^  18L 
llai^  fonntahia;  Geririm  and  Ebal  aUke  ooltiTated,  18L  Few  antiq[aitiae^  181. 
Viaii  to  Jaoob'a  wen,  182.  BelAtab ;  road  along  the  plab,  182.  Joaaph'a  tomb,  182. 
'Aakar,  noi^fl^dbop,  188.— 4pil24a.  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramloh,  188.  Rifldieh, 
188.  YiUagea;  paaa  around  the  aboolder  of  the  mountain,  184.  Make  of  the  eoon* 
tiy;  Knriet  Jlt»  QUia,  184.  Fei'ata,  Pindkm,  184.  Fundnk,  Kefir  'AbMbh,  Wady 
KAnah,  hrwAKmmk,  186.  Wad j and viUage  'AaiAn,  186, 188.  HabUh,  188.  VR. 
lagea ;  oouiae  of  W.  'Anftn  in  the  plain,  188.  Enoamp  in  low  ground  aonth  of  Hab- 
leh,  188.  Our  road  to-daj  anoient^  188.  Many  andant  oiatenu^  186^  187.  Sarco- 
phagi, 187.  Andent  wiMhpnaa,  187.  Welj  and  riew,  187,  188.  Kefr  Siba,  ^atf- 
|N*M,  188, 189.    JfljAlieh,  GIo^hCm^  ^XM  189. 

AfrU  28d.  Set  off  on  the  waj  to  Lndd,  189.  Wadj  KInah,  189.  Wady  RibAh 
oondng  ftom 'Akrabeh,  140.  lUa  (KfiTat)  el-'Aln,  bead  of  the 'Aiyeh,  14a  Mi^l 
Yiba,  14a  Wadj  Kur&wa,  14a  Damaaona  road,  Nebj  TbAiy,  141.  Ranthieb,  not 
.dnaMOao,  141,  142.  Ludd,  IfiUb,  142.  Set  off  for  YAk>  bj  waj  of  d-Knbdb,  148. 
Wadj'AtaUah,  148.  d-Kubas  on  fiiat  bilK  148.  'Annftbeb,  JWfc-wfa,  144.  TUo^ 
bdonga  to  the  fiunOj  Abu  Ghanab,  144.  The  Me^  Ibn 'Omdr,  drained  bj  W. 'Atal- 
lab,  144,  146.  Fine  cropa,  146.  Y4k>  ia  ane.  Atjolm,  146.  Bdt  Nftba»  JVUe^  BtA- 
OMM&af  146.    Kefir,  Chefktnkf  a  ndn  in  the  mountaina^  148. 

AprUilA.  Startfor  SOr'a,  146.  'Amwia,  Bmmam.  NhefOm,  148.  latiik  tfia 
Emmanaof  the  New  Teatamentf  147-160.  el-LAtrto,  a  mined  foitnaay  Onfrfkai 
aiaimft  9.  hotd  Lalromt,  prob.  Mbdim,  160-162.  Wadj 'Aljr,  162.  Radn  amoqg  biH^ 
162.  Noble  fountam,  168.  Women  bearing  watei;  168.  S&i^a,  Zonk^  Stuommfu 
Urthplaoe;  liea  high,  168.  View,  168.  Wadja  oomii^  firom  the  mountaini^  W.  Ghn- 
rlb  and  W.  lamaH;  form  W.  ea-S&r4r,  168,  164.  VUlagea;  Keda,  Okmalm,  164. 
SeTeral  roada  to  Jernaalem ;  we  dedde  to  go  bj  Keda  and  Sdba,  164.  Deaoend  and 
croMW.Gbuftbto'Ait&^164,166.  Turn  bade  bjYedi&'a,  166.  Mibdr,  166.  Waj 
to  S4ria,  166,  168.  S&ria,  Sore$,  168.  Jeniadom  road,  atonj  and  bad,  168.  Kariet 
el-'Enab,  JOrfalk^mnm,  166,  167.  FamUj  of  Abu  Ghaoah,  167.  Waj  between  Bedi- 
diemeehandKi^-jearimr  167.  Bdt N&kk4ba,  167.  Kfiatfll,  168.  Peaoentinto 
the  gieatTallej,  168.  KftlAala,  Koulm,  Cukm,  168.  'Ain  KIrim,  168.— ^jr0  280. 
Waj  to  Joraaalam;  Lifta,  168,  169.  Convent  of  the  Croaa,  169.  RomOi  YA&  gata^ 
169.  Hotel,  Briikderhana,  169.  Mnlea  preaaed  bj  gorernment,  16a— Reautta  of  our 
jonnoj,  16a    Waj  firom  Ramleh  to  Jeruaalom  bj  Beth-boron  reoommended,  16a 
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8B0TION   IV. 

JsBUBJLUii.— IiraiDnnrB  ahd  Obbbbtatiobb. 
Pages  161-202. 

Appunao%  of  tibe  ci^ ;  ligM  of  dumge  and  improvement  16L  Inflozofntiiki 
161,  162.  Amerioaa  minioii  wlfthdnwii,  162.  Still  an  oriental  oitj ;  ita  infliMnoo 
iQNMi  the  world,  162.— 4pr0  280.  Letters;  Mr  Unntlie  Biitiifaoonral;  ]>rlfeaoirui, 
168.  JeW  wailing  place ;  remains  of  the  aroh,  168.  Sontiiwest  oomer  of  Hanm ; 
Dvng-gate  half  open,  164.  City  wall  and  its  janetkm  with  the  Hanm  wall,  164. 
Measmrements,  164.-^4^0290.  LodgingshitheBraderhans,rftnation,  164.  Mr  Van 
de  Yelde,  164.  Open  lot  and  oolmnn,  166.  BrOderhans,  mlarion,  166.  Baian^  three 
parallel  streets,  166.  Plaoe  of  Hospital  of  the  kni^ts,  166.  Streeto  ezoaTatod,  166. 
Baiars  the  same  with  the  ancient  madLOt^  166.  Roman  portal,  St  Mary  de  Latina, 
166L  Rains  of  Xenodoohinm,  167.  Palaoe  of  kni|[^ta  Hospitalera,  remaini^  167. 
Fragment  of  a  pier,  eto.  167.  Covered  street  forther  north,  167.  Onmito  oolnmns 
near  bj,  onoe  helonghig  to  the  Pnp^kaa  of  Constantino's  Basilioa,  168L  The  oo?ered 
street  ia  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rook  extends  down  below  the  draroh  of  the 
Hoty  Sepokhre,  169.  Fia  dobroas,  not  known  to  the  crasaden^  170.  The  alleged 
ArtaJMiMMHa,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  Si  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  17L  The 
Eeee  Homo,  171, 172.  Snppoeed  ancient  tower,  172.  The  great  reeenroir,  172.  Mna- 
Ifan  tembe  ontside,  178.  Eastern  wall  of  Hanon,  described,  178^  174.  Sovdieait  oor- 
ner,  cmred  stones,  174.  Wall  Tory  brognhur,  176.  Meanrementi^  175.  Southern 
wan  of  Haram,  described,  176, 176.  Oatewaj,  walled  iip,  176, 176.  Measnremento. 
176.    ChmtdiofSt.  Anne,  176, 177. 

AftS  20UL  Dr  Barolaj's  hovse  on  Zkm;  ?iew  of  the  Haxam,  etc  177.  Hie 
eansewaj,  south  side,  177.  Damascos  gate,  177.  Beaetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
noTcr  one  ridge,  177,  178.  A  Tallej  enters  the  *oi^  east  of  these  hiDs^  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  tibe  citj  wall  north  of  St  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
andanother  near  St  Stephen'b  gate,  17&  SearchfaiTainlbrtraoesof  second  wall,  178. 
English  cemetery,  178, 179.  American  cemetery ;  graTO  of  Prot  Flike^  179.  T^raoes 
of  ancient  third  wan,  179,  180.  Chnrohof  Hdy  Sepokhre;  crypt  of  Joeeph  and  Mico- 
demns,  UaM,  saroophagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  litenry  Society,  182.  Letter 
fipom  the  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitode  and  kmgitode  of  JemsBlem,  188. 

MaifUL  Rain,  188.  Dr  BfoGowan  accompanies  ns  to  Taricos  plaoes^  188.  Deep 
excaTation  throa|^  mbUsh,  188.    The  Serai  or  barracks ;  view  from  the  rool^  188, 

184.  Visit  the  KAfan  MakAm,  184.  Mosk  el-MnUw^  on  BoMtha,  noble  Tiew,  184. 
Coorent  of  St  John  the  Bi^tist ;  sobterranean  chapel  nnocrered,  184^  185.  Aocmnii- 
lationofmbbid^l85.   Honse  of  the  Prassian  « Diakonisdnen,'  185.    Jewish  hpepita], 

185.  HoaseofAbaSa'ftdontheHanmwan,185,186.  Westwanof  tfaeHaiami6viv*<^ 
186, 187.  Groond  at  nortiieast  comer  of  Zkm,  187.  The  csoseway,  sewen^  187^^ 
Maif  Srd.  Andent  wan  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  Mrd  wdl,  188. 
Tombs  \)f  Absalom,  James^  and  Zacbarias,  188.  East  iiraU  of  Haram  irreguhr,  189. 
Siloam,  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrongs  189.  Scarped  rocks  along  the 
kmer  l^rcpoeon,  189.  Ascent  of  streets  towardi  the  north,  190.  WaU  east  of  Damas- 
cus gate,  190.  West  side  of  BcMtha  steep,  190.  Ancient  second  waU,  probaUe 
course  hoe,  190^  191.    Eoce  Homo,  191. 

Mpg  Uk  Ground  east  of  Damascos  gate  outride,  191.  Grotto  de  Coton,  caTem, 
191, 192.    Birket  el-H^geh,  192.    Anoient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscriptUm,  192, 
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198.  View  through  window,  198.  Yitit  tho  mount  of  OUf«f|  198.  KSTnl  cUllAd 
in  N.  W.  corner  of  the  dtj,  198.  indt  at  the  Greek  oonrent^  194,  195.  menfthMO- 
polii^  194.  Chepel  of  Conitentlne  end  Helena,  196.  Dome  of  the  ehodi  deonjid, 
196.— Jtfiy  60.  Groond  eroond  the  YAfa  gate,  196.  Noi  admitted  to  Hip|iioii%  198. 
— ir<y  64.  Waten  at  Damaeeoa  gate^  oommoo  oietami,  196,  197.  Rnmourof  nm- 
ning  water, '197.  Ciftem  in  choroh  of  the  Flagellation,  198.  Coorent  of  Gepti  and 
Ahjsdniana,  198.  Ahjidnian  prieet,  199.  Ciitem  of  Helena,  199.  Small  andflol 
arohoohrowofZion,199.  Porto  ferrea,  199, 800.  Gennan  traYeOen^  800^— 1%  KM. 
Yieit  the  moondi  of  athea  north  of  the  city,  801.  Are  they  aabea  flrom  the  aneienl 
temple?  801,202. 


SECTION    V. 

Jkbubalbm. — TopooRAPnr  and  AHnquimB. 
Pages  208-268. 

Oljeet  in  entering  1900  the  difooation,  208.  Diverritieeof  opinioo,  804.  My  own 
Tiew  the  earlieit  one,  204.  Soholan  who  have  adopted  it,  206,  206.  Pcjnti  admit- 
ted, 206. 

I  Tbb  Traormoii  AMD  Akba,  207.  Language  of  Joeephm^  207.  Infoenoei^  201 
Nature  of  the  T^ropoMo,  208.  Pboe  and  nature  of  Akra,  206,  209.  Stepe  down  hito 
the  Yallej,  209.    atjr  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.    Oljection,  <  two  hiUi^'  210^  211. 

XL    Bbcktba,  211.    Joeephua*  deeoription,  211.    Infereoeee,  212. 

m.  Tub  Gats  Gbbmatii,  212.  Same  at  *  Garden  gate,'  218.  Probab^  B^r 
HIppicni,  218.  Thia  was  the  natnnl  poMtion,  218.  llie  north  tide  of  Zioo  waa  cov- 
ered bj  the  teoond  wall,  214,  216.  Thit  ahown  alto  firom  the  moonment  of  John ; 
infereaoea,  216-217. 

IV.  ComaB  OF  tbx  Sboovd  Waix,  217.  Not  a  atraight  oonraey  217.  New 
hypothetioal  counb,  not  admiaaible,  218.  Probable  oourae  firom  Hippiona  to  tha  D*- 
maacna  gate^  219,  220.    fVom  the  Damaacua  gate  to  Anftonia,  22QL 

y.  Soonooui  rosnoii  of  thb  Uaram  arsa,  22a  Walling  place  and  aontli- 
weet  comer  andent^  220,  221.  Anoient  aoothem  gate,  221.  Hie  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Paaaagea  of  Joeephua  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writera  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Oljectiona  antwered,  226,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  preaent  canaewaj,  226, 227.  Probable  antiquitj  of  the  eobatmetioni^ 
228.    Antiqui^«rtheaytA,228,229.    BeyeDed  atooei^  a  Phenksian  ftatnia,  229, 280. 

YL  Tea  FoaxBaa  AirvonA,  280.  Earlier  fortreaa  Barit,  280.  Rebnill  hj 
Herod  aa  Antooia,  281.  DeaoribocI,  281.  Ita  aoropolia,  281-288.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  288.  Antonia  probablj  occupied  the  whole  nortikenn  akle  of  the 
temple  area,  288,  284.  Ita  fi)eae  waa  the  preaent  deep  raeerroir,  284, 286.  The  north 
part  of  the  eaatem  Haram  wall  betonged  to  it,  286.  Alao  the  Golden  gate,  286.  Sct- 
eral  thinga  explained  bj  thia  view,  286,  287.  Ol^tiona  conaidered ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  coTCred,  287.  Siegea  of  the  temple  were  all  firom  the  weat  and 
northweat,  288-241.    Northern  portico  aa  a  point  of  de&noe,  241-^48. 

Vn.  WATxna  OF  JaauaALKii,  248.  Oihoti  waa  on  the  weat,  248-246.  WM  near 
the  Hanim,  246.    Ex^ored  bj  Wolcott,  246,  246.    Bj  ToUer,  246.    B/DrBaicUj, 
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24fi.— 7l0  Apudud^  247.  SnbtonrttiiMUi  resenroir,  248.— CJper  ^TwwTiimi,  248,  249.— 
OmaU  or  itawrik  249-261. 

ym.  SsnJLGBBB,261.  Tomb  ofJETdbM,  251, 252.—TombBort]ioJFVt9«0^  258, 264. 

DL  Ite  Holt  Sspvlcbbk,  254.  Pretent  state  of  tibe  qnaitioii;  topogn^hioal 
•▼ideiwe,  255.  Hbtorioil  tettlmonj,  255-259.  Arch«ol<^glail  wgnment,  269.  Ctypt 
of  Joseph  end  Nioodenmi^  280.  Long  tredition  is  of  no  aTeil,  281.  Like  treditkn  es 
to  Sto]^,  281.  Tlie  two  oompered,  282.  Mir  Feigosson's  hjpotiwsii^  288.  No 
tradition  of  eaj  Take  In  itself,  288. 


SECTION   VI. 

.£xonR8iOR8  raox  Jebiibaliic. 
Pages  884r-285. 

I.  EzcimnoH  to  Wadt  Bxim. — MagSik  ConfentofdieCrois^284^  Sehools, 
oto.284.  If&lihah,  Wadj  el-Weid,  285.  CnltiTation  of  roees,  285.  'AinT4ks285. 
Wadj  Ahmed,  285.  'Ain  Han^  (St  PhilipPs),  285.  Wel^eh,  288.  WadjBittIr, 
288.  Bittir,  BoOsr,  288.  Tell  of  Bittir,  Khiibet  el-TehAd,  S68,  287.  WasfliisTen 
thesite  of  Bother  r  287.  Historloel  notioes  of  Bedier,  287, 288.  Not  atBeCaram,  288. 
Piobablj  not  hera  at  Bittir,  289,  270.  Was  it  at  Bethel  ?  270^  271.— Betam  hj  We- 
ligeh,  271.    Jama,  271.    'Ain  KArim,  Kattm,  Cantm^  272.    Reabh  Jerosalem,  272. 

IL  EzouuKm  TO  keam  Hssnoirw— 1%  7dL  Road  to  Bethlehem  and  Beit  JAk, 
272.  el-Kham^  not  a  Ramah,  278.  Rachel's  tomb,  278.  Anolent  aqoednot,  peifb- 
nted  stones,  278.  Aifoedaot  firom  the  Pods,  278.  trth,  Elam,  278.  MeshnUam's 
tiUage,  274.  Amerfeans,  274.  Solomon's  pools,  274.  Hebioo  road,  274,  275.  Be- 
reikAt,  Benekak^  275.  Wadj  'AirAb,  KAfb,  275.  Our  road  the  same  as  fttmeify, 
278.  Ascend  a  Tell,  278.  Beit  SAr,  JBMiUar,  278,  277.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  277, 
27a  A  traditional  St  PhiHp's,  278.  Plrooeed  to  erwRAmeh,  not  JSmimI  ^  lis  nwll, 
278-280.  Immense  feondafois,  house  of  Abraham,  278-28a  Beit  'Ain^  SeA- 
flMa,28Q,281.  Wa7toHalhA],finetfflage,281.  HaMl,  JIUK  881, 282.r-ir<y  ftli 
Wa7bjBeHUmmar,282,  288.  JedAr,  CMr,  288.  Wadj 'AxrAb,  Wad j  Shakheil» 
288.  Beit  SakArieh,  Betk^mOana,  288,  284.  Waj  to  el-Kh5dr  (St  Geoige),  284, 
285.    Branch  conrenl^  285.    Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  285. 


SECTION    VII. 

From  Jibubaum  to  Bubah. 
Pages  288-885. 

Mojf  lOtL  Deptrtore  fixnn  the  dty,  288.  Yallej  of  Jehoshaphat  and  first  ascent, 
narrow  plain,  288.  Seoond  asoent,  Bcopmt^  288.  Refleotions,  288.  Tnleil  el-FAl, 
GAeoft,  288.  Rained  KhAn,  er-RAm,  Hamak,  287.  'Ahnlt,  AhmeUk,  287.  Hismeh, 
KnbAr  el-'AmAlikah,  287,  288.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  288.  Jeba*,  Geba,  288.  ^  Wadj 
Snweinlt,  scene  of  Jonathan's  adrentare,  289.  MttkhmAs^  JHekmatk,  289.— i%  llO. 
Way  to  Rftmmftn,  289.  Rfimmftn,  jgiwwwi,  290.  Waj  to  TaiTibeh,  290.  Deir  JeHb*, 
Vol.  III.— B 
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29a  Unnplorad  ngkoi  wajto  Kifr  MUik,  890,  S91.  Kifr  IflUk,  191.  Wmij 
Mdhimy  or  'Aoj^  291.  SImtoh,  291.  el-Miighaijir,  292.  DMimah,  FJimh,  299» 
298.  View  orer  tiie  QhAr,  298.  Kfin  Sftrtabeh,  298.  294.  Y^Bty  oiih%  JMu, 
wildlin]a,298,294. 

M9IM,  W«jtoM4ad,doepWad7Banliah,29ft.  M^dd,  Jfiyhl  iwi,  291 
'Ain  Tlnft,  noMCl,  296.  'Aknbeh,  iicraU;  296.  Uat  oi  a  watemdiad,  2961  TIoAb^ 
JSw«b297.  Waj  to  Nllmlaib  297,  29&  Bdt  D^an,  Jrt  dhy ,  flllim,  296.  Pkki 
ofSIUm,  298,  299.  Wiit«r4Md  of  the  Mfikhoa  eotan  It,  299.  Delbeli  and  oHmt 
fonntaiiie,  299.  Mouiide  of  Mhei^  299.  Cheraoter  of  tha  r^gko  Jntt  axpkrad,  299^ 
800.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Diokeoo,  800.    Mr  Van  de  Velde,  800. 

1%  180.  Pka  to  vidt  the  GhAr,  Mr  Van  de  Velde  traireDiqg  with  0%  8OQI 
AdLar,  800.  VOlaget,  801.  Northeni  proUmgatioo  of  the  M&khna,  801.  Wtdj 
Bidin,  deep  Talley  and  ohaam,  801.  Badn  of  the  FAif  a,  80L  AacoDd  to  TttUAnh, 
TkmA,  802,  808.  Waj  to  Bmj  el-F4if a,  old  miU,  808.  Begioo  of  the  Flif a,  wdl 
wateied and Ibrtfle,  804.    TeU  'Ahd  elKAdlr,  ArMUt,  804.    Beaoh  TAbdi,  TkAm, 

806.  'AinAii,notufiHM,806.  Way  to  T^jiair,  806.  Jewiah  t^mkhn,  807.  Tbji- 
dr,  806.    Boman  road,  806.— ir<y  1411.    Thrabled  Ibr  a  gaide;  Sheikh  fttMn  TfthAi^ 

807.  KAir  el-MAUh,  807,  808.  Owagalnst  K&Tal  er-Bfib6d,  808.  Wann  aaU 
apriage,  80a  Khirbet  Milih,  CboUtf  808,  809.  Wa^  and  nOn  eih-Shfikk,  809. 
Gentle  deaoent  to  the  GhAr,  lineaorhOb,  809.  SAkAl,  Amod,  809,  8ia  Tdb  in 
dght,  fountain,  8ia  Notioee,  810^12.  Way  throqgh  the  Gh^,  fortOi^,  812,  818. 
'Ainel-Beida,  818.  Land  tilled  bj  tha  people  of  TAb4i^  818.  BeHek,814.  'Ain 
Mak-hAi,  harreet  ioene^  814.  Wadja  and  mine  In  QOboa,  814.  Am^ganMBta  for 
an  ezoonioo  to  Pella,  816. 

Mt^lBik  Eaifyftait;  way  to  die  Jordan,  816,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  idand, 
816.  Wmj  to  Wadj  Tibiae  816.  Sorronnded  bj  armed  peaaanta  firom  FlnJi,  816. 
VIdt  their  enoampment;  breaklhat,  817.  Groet  Wadj  Tibia,  and  aaond  I7  a  anallar 
Wady,  817.  Oaks  of  Baahan,  817.  Wide  Tiew,  817,  818.  Noble  fielda  of  wheats 
818.  KefrAbfi,818.  Bnhia el-MaklAb  and ed-Deir on Wa4y  YAbi%  819.  lliekt- 
ter  probably /oteMMi  819.  Notioea,  819,  820.  Way  down  die  moontahi,  82a 
Kdns  of  FahO,  Pdlii,  820-822.  Notioea,  822-824.  TObAkah,  temMse^  821,  826. 
Folding  plaoea  of  the  Jordan ;  goldeleada  die  horaei^  826.  Way  to  Beia4n,  826,  82a 
People  of  BeiaAn  oppreaaed  hj  the  Bedawln,  82a 

BnaAM,  dtnation  on  brow  between  the  GhAr  and  Talkjof  Jemel,  826;  827.  Fow 
brooka  of  water,  827.  Begion  Tokanio,  82a  Bnlna  exteadfe^  maiqr  oolomna^  828 
The  TeU,  828,  829.  Ano.  JEM^dkeoa  and  AyOipdMb  829,  88a  Sonroeofdie  tta: 
name,  88a    Hiatorioal  Notioea,  880-882. 

Salim  akd  JEnov,  not  found,  88a— Tub  GhAb,  general  eharaetar,  888^  884.  Di 
Tided  by  KAm  SOrtabeh,  884.  The  nortiiem  portion  weU  watered  and  onltifated  ii 
parte,  884,  886. 


BBOTION    VIII. 

FiOM  BmiH  TO  Habbbtsb. 
Pages  886-888. 

M^  17(&.    TeU  of  Beiain,  88a    Way  to  Beit  Ilfii;  maiqr  watoiHxniaaa^  886 
Amanhr  88a  Bdt  lUk,  not  Ba^r^  nor  iMalai,  886-88a  Sweep  of  die  BlOQBtain^ 
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88e|887.  Saraophagi,  887.  Jndddeh, 'Aln  Jndeideh,  887.  No  great  road  Mro«  tibe 
moantain  to  Jenln,  887.  Notioes  of  Betylaa,  887,  888  Arab  encampmenti  in  Hm 
plain,  888.  Cliamiel  oftlie  JIIM;  difBenltjofcroMing,  888.  Kftmieh,  portion,  889. 
Other  TiOagei  in  ^t^  889.  Na*Arah,  threeiiiDg-floon,  889.  Line  of  hiUa,  889. 
Tttmrah,  840.  View  of  plain  of  Esdraelon,  840.  EndAr,  Am&t,  840.  Pasa  down' to- 
wards eastern  base  of  Tabor,  840.  Meet  traTelling  Jews,  840.  Wad  j  Sherflr  at  soath- 
em  base  of  Tabor,  840.  Another  Wady  at  the  eastern  base  coming  from  Ehftn  et- 
Ti\ulr,  840.  The  two  nnite  and  form  Wadj  el-B!reh,  840.  Follow  np  the  Talley  to 
the  KhAn,  840^  841.  Arabs  SnbAih,  841.  Way  to  L6bieh;  bj  mistake  we  malu  a 
drenit,  841. 

Moif  18A.  Sheikh  of  LAbieh  goes  with  ns  as  guide,  841.  Basin,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
841.  Hi^  en-Nnsrftny,  842.  View,  Tillages  and  Wadjs,  842.  Not  the  plaoe  Tisited 
bj  Arcnlftis,  842.  Irbid,  BtA-Arhd,  JrMa,  Jewish  architectore,  842,  84a  Wadj 
el-HamAm,  its  deep  chasm,  84a  Fortified  earems,  KftTat  Ibn  Ma'An,  848.  Other 
ea?ems^  848.  Onr  path  of  1888;  the  Bound  fountain,  844.  Wadyi^  plain  el-Gfao- 
weir,  KhAn  Minjeh,  844.  'Ain  et-Tlo,  fertile  tract,  doTer,  844.  Ruins  near  bjexten- 
tite,845.  PasBorerthepointof  the  promontoiy,  ancient  aqueduct,  845.  et-TAbigliali, 
immense  fountain^  846.  Ancient  resenroir  for  raisbg  a  head  of  water,  846,  84a 
Arab  encampment^  84a  Tell  Hfim,  overgrown  with  thistlei^  846.  Principal  ruin  ft 
Jewish  sjnagogue,  84a  Turn  up  west  almost  without  path,  84a  Clusters  of  blade 
Tokanio  rocks,  like  ruins,  847.    Blr  KerUeh,  and  slight  rdns,  847.    Not  Ckermm,  847. 

GArBBHAUM,  probablj  situated  at  Kh4n  liinjeh;  aiguments,  847-864.  Yiewa  of 
eai^  tra^dlers,  BSi-^B.—Bethtaida,  probablj  at  et-TAbig|iah,  868,  869.— CftorasM, 
probablj  at  Tell-HOm,  869,  860. 

We  pass  up  bj  our  former  padi  to  tiie  Damascus  road,  and  then  go  north,  861. 
Ja*Aneh,  high  site,  861.  Ard  d-Khait,  lake  of  the  HAleh,  861,  862.— Jtfiy  lOcl.  Our 
road  high  along  the  decliTitj  of  the  western  mountain,  862.  Hilm,  Tillage  and  Wa^f, 
862.  MughAr,  862.  Kubi'a,  and  Wadjs,  86a  KasjAn,  ruin,  86a  Deeoend  to 
month  of  Wadj  Hendlj  and  plain,  864.  Roadto  Kedes;  ascend  the  hills,  864.  Turn 
off  to  Tell  E3rareibeh  with  ruins,  864.  High  and  sigfatlj  pontion,  864.  Probablj  the 
site  of  Amt  of  Naphtali,  866.  Historicd  Notices,  866,  866.— Pa«  on  to  Kedes,  86a 
Position,  fountains,  866,  867.  Plain  has  no  outlet,  867.  Eastern  dediTitj  of  the 
whde  region  descends  bj  four  plateaus,  867.  Antiquities ;  Jewish  structurei^  large 
■anoidiagi,  867,  86a  JMmh  of  Naphtali,  86a  Historical  Notioes,  866,  869.  Pass 
on  to  Mds  d-Jebd,  869. 

Mag  200.  Waj  from  Mds  northwards,  869,  870.  Western  Tiew,  Tibdn,  870. 
Eastern  Tiew,  the  HCdeh,  870.  HAntn,  podtion,  ancient  fortress,  870^  871.  ProbaUj 
JMI-AM,  871,  872.  Pass  akmg  on  hig^  ground,  87a  Ibil,  anc  Abel,  on  rigbt, 
872.  d-Mutftneh,  87a  Kefr  Kilj  on  left,  87a  Brow  of  Me^  'AjAn,  878.  Waj 
tfarougli  the  Me^  878,  874.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  874.  Fountdn  of  the  Meij, 
874.  Stnke  across  to  Tell  Dibbb,  874.  Probable  site  of  ^Qnm,  876.  Pass  on  towaids 
HadM^  small  plab,  876.  Ibl,  87a  Yallej  of  the  HasbAnj,  87a  Lower  ridge  of 
Hermon,  87a  Gorge  of  Wadj  Shib'a,  876.  Ruined  KhAn  in  the  Tallej,  87a  The 
ford;  Wadj  B&sis,  876.  Ascend  the  Wadj  to  Hasbdja,  877.  Mr  Thomson  awdting 
us;  he  becomes  mj  companion,  877.     John  Wortabet,  877. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home,  877.  Mj  Qlnees,  877.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  877.-— 
Public  wonhip,  877,  87a  Misuonaij  station,  87a— Yidt  the  great  fountam,  beantj 
of  the  Bpot  destrojed,  878.  No  stream  abore  in  summer,  878.  The  bitumen  pits,  on 
the  western  decliTitj,  879.  Resemble  wells;  uses  of  the  bitumen,  879.  View  of 
Had>dja  and  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikb,  879. 
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Wadj  •t'Taim  tlM  MiliMi  MA»  of  Um  Dnusi^  Saa  Porfdoa  of  HwMyai  i 
tlmtra  of  hillfl,  800.  Viewt  of  Oie  town,  880,  881.  ViniTudi^  DAt,  pm«i  of 
nakiiiA  881.  The  Emir,  881.  DniM  Kh&lwAt  d-Bljld  on  aonUieni  biO,  881,  88S. 
•Ain  KfiDTtb,  888.  ShmrwTa,  882.  Othor  Ti]logM»  882.  Elofrntkn  of  vuioot 
poiiiti^888. 


SECTION    IX. 

Fbom  HimiTA  TO  Bahiab  ahd  baok. 
Pages  884^18. 

niiqDloistateQrthoDniiei^i«portsorrobberiM,884.  Obtain  letter  and  nm  from 
Droae  Sheikb,  884.— iliy  25dL  Tokens  of  ndn,  al^t  ahowen^  885.  Waj  hj  Kea- 
kabe  to  Bttigbfii,  885.  Low  fweU  or  epor  from  Lebanon,  throogh  wbkh  tbe  Lblnj 
breakf  bj  a  cbam  abo?e  BAi^&i,  885,  886.  Way  to  BeUt,  ak>ng  tbe  ofaaai  of  tbe 
rirer  broken  tbroqgh  another  qmr;  exciting  ride,  888.  Belit  and  cham  a^iaoent, 
888,  887.  Tbe  Webr,  hTraz  Sjniacni,  eot^  of  Scriptore,  887.  The  Kb5tweb,  887. 
Ne1qrHaddn,887.  Jndeideb,  888.  BoTidt  TeU  Dibbin  and  awMnd  to  Kb^jam,  88a 
View,  888. 

Jrey26<i.  Waj  to  tb«  HCaeb,  888,  888.  Stepe  or  oflbeti  in  the  norUMm  plain,  888. 
Deep  ohaanel  of  tbe  Haabinj,  Lnweixeb,  and  foontafau^  888.  Banli  ngkm,  888i 
eUQbiyar,89a  TeU  el-KUj,  890^898.  Large  ibontaini  and  itieam,  890^  881.  Po- 
rtion and  foim  of  tbe  Tell,  891.  Not  a  orater,  891.  Tracea  of  mini^  898.  Stream 
la  oaBed  LeddAn,  perbapi  fttim  Dam,  892.  Tbii  tbe  dte  of  Am;  Hlstorieal  NoCieei^ 
892,898.    Yillagea  in  aigbt,  898.    Parched  grain,  898. 

Thb  Hulkh,  ezcunion  into»  898-896.  Difheb,  Ayhn,  898.  Large  oak  ftiU  of 
bbdiT  netti,  894.  el-Mand^,  894.  Many  canals  from  tbe  Leddin,  mSk,  maaj  beea^ 
894.  Ford  dw  BAni4s  riyer,  and  tbe  Ledd&n,  894.  Junction  of  all  tbe  streams,  895. 
Belatiye  aixe,  896.  Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  896,  896.  Betnm  to  el-Man- 
sAi7,896. 

Way  to  BIniAs,  896.  Conntiy  aroond,  896.  We  meet  no  lobben^  896^  897. 
Terrace  of  BAniAs,  897.    Jebel  Ueish,  898. 

Jtfby  270.  Ezoorsion  to  tbe  lake  Phiak,  898.  Wady  Za*Areb,  898.  'Ain  Kttn- 
yeh,  898.  Goat-Yillage  HesAdy,  899.  Lake  PiUola;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
frt)gs,  leeches,  899.  No  ground  for  supposing  a  connection  with  tbe  Jordaui  400.  Now 
called  er-B&m  and  er-R&n,  400.  SmaU  lake  high  on  esb-Sbeikh,  400.  n.  Meij  Ta- 
(bry,  400.  Mtydel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikb  'OthmAn  HAsftiy,  ite  oaki»  401. 
Chasm  aboTe  JubbAta,  bead  of  Wady  KhflshAbeh,  401,  402.  Rnbi  HAiAiy,  not  J^osor, 
402.  Kfil'at  Subeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402-404.  Interior  citadel, 
408.    B*;tom  to  BAniAs,  404. 

Bahiab,  position  beantifnl  and  unique,  404,  406.  Wild  animals,  406.  Three 
Wadys,  'Asal,  KhQsh&beh,  and  Za'Arah,  405,  406.  Great  fountain,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esb-Sbeikh,  406.  Ancient  Pmbtm,  406.  Inscriptions,  407.  Ancient  kgend  of 
a  connection  with  Pbiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  40a— Village  of  BAniAs,  408. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.    Ancient  /Vmau,  409.    Historical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  Ht^leb,  412.  Not  tbe  re- 
motest, but  tbe  largest  fountains,  regarded  as  the  sonroe,  418. 
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Mag  Sfti  Waj  to  and  op  Wadj  et-Teim,  418.  'Aln  Khnnra'ah,  418.  Visit  to 
K&r«l  Bnatra,  templof,  a  riddle,  414.  Wa4/  and'Ain  SoraiTilH  415.  Wady  Khn- 
rribah,  415.  lUbbeiyet  d-Fftkhftr,  415,  416.  Iti  pottoy,  416.  Way  to  HibUHjeh, 
415.  Great  Wadj  ShiVa,  416.  Village  SliiVa,  ill  manj  goati^  416.  mbbArfjeli; 
anoieDt  temple,  measoiemeiiti^  417.  'Ain  Jfti&,  4ia  Beach  Haabeijra,  418.  Elev»- 
tioa  of  Tarioos  plaoei^  418. 


8B0TION    X. 

FbOX  HaSBEITA  to  DAXA0OUB. 

Pages  419-472. 

Boatee  to  Damaaooi,  419.-4%  81j<.  Our  party,  delaji,  419.  Croei  Wadj  et- 
Teim ;  fonntainf  on  western  dediTitj,  420).  Bidge  ed-Dahar,  separating  the  Hasb&nj 
and  the  LItAnj,  420.  Boad  along  the  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Taom  Ntha,  421. 
Lower  ridges  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  LltAnj,  421.  Anriye  at 
Tfihmnr,  422.  The  KAweh,  a  natural  bridge,  422.  Wild  soeneiy,  422,  428.  The 
bridge,  428.  Proceed  towards  Nebj  Sttfa;  ooontry  anmnd,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahar,  424.  Meg  Shemlseh  and  environs,  425.  Libbeija,  426.  Nebj  Sttfin  ealled 
also  ThelihUha,  426.  Andent  temple,  measurements,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wa^f 
et-Teim,  426,  427. 

JimM  lA  Waj  flmn  Nebj  Sfifa  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  fountain,  427,  428^ — 
Information  obtained :  Mnhaiditheh,  428.  line  of  hiUs  and  side  rallejr  firom  head  of 
Wadyet-Teim  to  the  B&kA'a  at'Aigar,  428.  Places  along  the  western  hills,  428,  429. 
Pkoes  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Oreat  Damascus  road,  429,  480.  This 
TaUej  from  Wady  et-Teim  almost  unknown,  480.  Bidge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spur,  480. — 
We  turn  off  to  BAsheija,  480.  Its  position,  481.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  near  at  huid,  48L 
Its  lower  western  ridge,  and  TaHej  above,  481.  Summit  Tinted  bj  Ber.  Mr  Porter, 
rufais,  482.  Its  elevation,  482.— Damsscus  road  from  BAsheiya,  482.  'Alha,  scattered 
remains  of  an  andent  temple,  488.  Bonte  bj  Kefr  K6k,  488.  Fine  basin,  often  a  lake, 
488.  .  Elevation;  Kefr  KAk,  484.  Boad  bj  Deir  el-'AahAyir ;  asoend  a  ridg^  484. 
Dnue  horseman,  stoiy  of  robberi^  484.  Turn  off  to  Bfikhleh,  485.  Ancient  temple, 
measurements,  485,  486.  BuriLUsh  and  its  ruins  not  visited,  486.  Betum  north 
through  the  mountains,  486,  487.  View  of  the  phitean  of  ZebedAnj,  487.  Deir  el- 
'AshAyir ;  ancient  temple,  measurements,  487, 488.    Hermon  girded  with  temples,  488. 

JmiM  2mL  Mr  Thomson  returns  to  HasbeiTa,  adventure,  488,  489.  Our  waj  to 
DhnAs,  'Ain  and  Wadj  MeitheUb,  DImAs,  489.  The  Sahra,  desert  phdn,  489,  440. 
FfaM  fountain,  el-'Ariid,  440.  Bidges  and  valleys,  44a  View  of  Damascus  and  its 
ptab,  44L  Descend  to  el-Mesaeh,  441.— Eastern  decHvity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  its  char- 
aeter,  441w—Approach  to  the  dty,  avenues,  earth-walls,  441.  Canals,  442.  BAb  ea* 
Sur^,  442.  Lodge  with  Bev.  Mr  Bobson,  442.  Ptotestant  missioni^  442.  Mj  ooeu- 
patbns,442.    PnbUo  worship,  442,  448.    Dr  MeshAka  and  AntAn  BuUd,  448. 

Damabous. 
Thb  Puldt,  n^GBUTAH.— AwndoHef.    Western  ridg^  Jebel  KasyAn,  Jebel  Tenl- 
yeh,  448,  444.    Jebel  Aswad  and  Jebel  MAnfa  on  the  south,  444.    On  the  east,  kkes 
and  mountafais,  445.— ZNeiMmf,  445.— TWZf,  445,  446.— Soil,  446. 
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RiTSM  AMD  FomrrADM,  446.  The  Bandft,  4411.  Ut  otnals  on  tlio 
tooth,  448,  447.  la  the  aDcleiit  Cifftmrhoai,  447.  Probably  abo  tho  Ammm  (or 
Mam},  447.— The  A'wmJ,  probeblj  the  andent  PAoiyar;  ita  ooune,  447,  44&— Yafi- 
ona  fountaiiia,  448,  449.    ArtifieUl  fimntaina  or  wella,  fcr  iirigatioii,  449,  48a 

Thb  Lakh,  4ff(M68.  The  two  Dorthein  fed  bj  the  Barada,  48a  Exteat  and 
eharacter,  481.  The  third  or  aoothem  lake  receitea  the  AVij,  481.  YIDage^  481. 
Buhia  eaat  of  the  lakea,  462. 

AoBicuuruKB.    Fruitb. — ^Variona  prodnota,  488.    Treea  and  firnita,  489. 

Tub  Cirr.— Oeogr.  poaition,  463.  Populatioii,  488,  484.  Liea  moadj  uonA  of 
the  ziTer;  ita  form,  464.  The  atieeta,  464.  Houaea;  the  Ulterior  aometimea  apleadid, 
466.  Hooae  of  the  Britiah  oonaol,  466,  466.  The  oaatle,  moaka,  KhAna,  486.  Ba- 
sara,  466, 467.  Maaofacturea,  oommeice,  467.  Batha,  487, 468.  Coflbe-hoooea,  486. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate ;  wide  Tiew,  46&  The  IdeidAu,  459.  The  Maij  and 
ito  atreama^  469.  Hoqritel  for  pilgrima,  469.  Horae  baaar;  wild  horaea^  489.  Hnga 
phme  tree,  469,  460.  Doga,  their  hablta,  460.  Abondanoe  of  water ;  eirili^  46a  AH 
jealooa  of  their  rigfata,  46a  Hoaquitoa,  dampneaa,  460.  H%h  ologa  or  pallen%  460^ 
461.'Chni€hea,  461. 

AvnQoirm. — The  oaatle,  461.  The  ancient  wall,  461,  462.  Chnrch  of  SL  John, 
now  moak  of  the  Ommiadei^  462.  Many  ancient  cohimna,  468.  The  atraei  eeOed 
<  Straight,'  468.    The  canala  andent,  463.     No  aqnedncta,  468.    Coina^  464. 

HnroBT. — Damaaeoa  in  the  Old  Teatament,  464,  466.  Under  the  Qreeka  and 
^TTO-Oreek  dominion,  466,  466.  Under  the  Romana^  in  the  New  Teatament,  and 
later,  466,  467.    Under  Mualim  mle,  467,  468. 

PLAcn  VBAR  DAiuacua.— ^ilihijeh,  469.— Kubbet  SeijAr,  celebrated  proapeot| 
469,  470.— Helb6n,  poaition  and  description,  471,  472.  Probab^  the  SMm  of  Scrip- 
tore;  ita  wine  atOl  famona,  472.— Hnreirjr,  472. 


•  SECTION    XI. 

Fkou  Dama80U8  to  Ba*albek. 

Pages  478-627. 

Third  portion  of  the  jonniej ;  Mr  Robaon  beoomea  mj  companion ;  amngementii 
478^ — JioM  7th.  Setting  <^;  Mr  Porter  aooompaniea  na  for  aome  diatance ;  eoatom-hoaaa 
offioera,  478.  Knbbet  SeijAr  and  iU  magnificent  proq^ect,  478, 474.  Meet  the  Britiah 
conanl,  474.  Dnmmar ;  loada,  474.  Waj  to  Beaatma,  whitiah  hflla,  the  Sahra,  474. 
Beaalma,  474,  476.  Long  ridge  extenda  to  Menin,  476.  Goorae  of  the  Barada,  roada, 
yillagea,  476.  Below  Beadma  ia  a  tnnnel,  but  no  road,  476.  Perhapa  for  injgation, 
476.  Boad  above  Beaahna,  chaam,  amall  foontain,  476.  F^h  and  great  Ibontain ; 
remaina  of  templea,  476,  477.  Stream  ia  larger  than  the  Barada  above ;  reokoned  aa 
the  aooroe  of  the  Barada,  477.  Vallej  and  adjacent  ridgea,  477,  478.  Villagea;  eU 
Kefr,  mina  of  a  temple,  478.  S(^  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  paa%  bridgo,  47a 
Remaina  of  an  ancient  atj,  necropolia.  ancient  excavated  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
acriptiona,  480,  481.  Wely  of  Neby  Habtl  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  ^MZo,  482.  Hiatoricai 
Notioea,  482-484.— Aacend  the  vaUej  to  aouth  end  of  the  plain  of  Zebediny,  and  en- 
camp, 484,  486.     Again  on  pUteau  of  Deir  el-'Aah£yir,  486.     Ridgea  adjacent,  486. 
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Jmm  814.  Gftidens  of  Zabedinj,  486.  BlAd&n  and  TiUagM,  486,  488.  Chancter 
of  Uie  plain,  486.  Loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper  near  BlAdAn,  486.  Plain  of 
SftrghAya,  Wadj  Yahfftfeh,  486.  'Ain  Hawar  and  itream,  486,  487.  B14dJb  and 
monntain,  487.  Attempt  to  croe>  the  plain ;  torn  back,  487.  Take  guide,  and  eroes 
higher  np,  487, 488.  Source  of  the  Barada,  488.  Batrtnj,  488.  Ascend  a  spnr ;  top 
of  high  western  ridge,  488.  View  baok ;  oonntry  towards  Helbdn,  489.  View  soath, 
and  west,  489.  Wady  el-K&m  and  road  from  Damasoos  to  Beirut,  489, 490.  Descend 
into  and  j<4n  the  BeirAt  road  in  the  Sahil  Jodekleh,  490.  Its  position  and  desert  na- 
ture, 490,  491.  Series  of  ridges  and  plateans  behind  ns,  491.  Wadj  Za'rlr,  491. 
Becomes  Wadj  Harlr,  and  extends  to  the  B&ki'a,  491.  Small  KhAn,  492.  Line  of 
hills  and  side  Tallej  connecting  with  Wadj  ei-Teim,  492.  M^el ;  adventore  of  mnle 
and  dogs,  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  position,  492,  498.  Described,  498,  494. 
Another  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  M^el,  494,  496.  Course  of 
the  BeiHH  road,  496.  Rains  of  'Anjar,  496,  496.  Plundered  bj  the  onisaden,  496. 
Ancient  Ckddt  wder  LOtmtm,  497.  Great  foontein,  Neba'  'Ai^,  49&  Intermitting  f 
498.  Reckoned  as  the  sonrce  of  the  LttAnj,  499.  AUnyial  plain  of  the  Bttk&'a,  ^99. 
Is  a  Tast  mountain  cleft,  499. 

/mm  9tk,  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Neba'  Shemdn,  600.  Hi^^ 
Tell,  and  a  farther  line  of  hills,  forming  a  side  raHej,  600.  Roads  from  Zebedinj, 
Tillages,  600,  601.  Deir  el-GhQz&l;  remains  of  anc  temple,  601.  Mlij,  mini; 
Wadj  and  Tillage  Tahfltfeh,  601.  Nebj  Shit,  602.  Main  road  from  ZebedAi^  to 
Ba'albek,  602.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates,  608.  The  BAkd'a 
Ihrther  north,  608.  Way  to  Ba'albek;  Tillages;  upper  road  from  ZebedAny,  608. 
We  pass  down  by  'Ain  Burday,  404.  Another  road  from  Waj  northwards  lies  in  the 
great  plain,  604.  Ancient  qaarries ;  enormous  stone,  606.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Ba'albek;  ancient  city  wall,  606.  Fountain  of  Ba'albek,  606.  EleTattoo,  606. 
Encamp  near  Uie  templei^  606. 

Thx  Tbmplss. 

General  remarks,  607.  Want  of  preparation  in  traT«D«r%  607.  Plan  and  out- 
line, 608. 

Thb  Great  Tbmplk,  609-614.  Portico,  609.  Inscriptions^  609.  PariUoni^  609. 
Great  portal,  609. — ffexoffomf  court,  610.--groBl  QmdtXH^  610.  Exedrs,  ete.  610, 
611.<— Psrii^,*  namber,  order,  and  sixe  of  the  oolumns,  611.  Columns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  611.  Walls  on  which  the  oolmnns  stand,  611,  612.  Striking 
remains,  612.— iSbtemeemw,  612-614.  On  die  west,  the  enormous  THKMon,  612,  618. 
On  the  north,  618.     Vaulted  passages,  618.    Face  of  tiie  northern  wall,  618,  614. 

LESsni  Templb,  614-616.  Its  position,  614.  Measurements  and  oolmnni^  614, 
616.     Soolptured  ceiling  of  colonnade,  616.    Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  616, 

616.  The  eeUoj  its  interior  described,  616. 

Gbhsral  Fbatubbb,  616.    Present  entrance,  616,  1^17.  ^Woodsrful  qrmmetij, 

61 7.  Compared  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  617. 
Small  Cibculab  Tkmplx,  617,  618. 

HinoBT,  618-627.  Heliopolis,  <  Ci^  of  the  Sun,'  618.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  619.  Prob.  the  BHalk  Avm  of  the  prophet  Amos,  619,  620.  Coins  of  the 
dty,  620.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pius,  620.  Testimony  of  coins,  621. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  621.  The  martyr  Gelasinus,  621,  622.  Constantine  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  HeliopoUs,  622. 
Return  to  heathenism  under  Julian,  622,  628.     Christianity  restored,  628.    Muham- 
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medan  eooqneil,  528.  The  d^  fint  ftppeftn  as  Ba'tlbek  And  as  a  Ibrtreia,  5Si.  No- 
tioea  bj  Arabian  wiiten,  524-626.  Ba'albak  unkDown  to  tba  aarliatt  Fkank  tnv«|]«r% 
52a.    Later  notioet,  526,  527.    Qreal  woik  of  Wood  and  Dai^ini,  527. 


SECTION   XII. 

Fbox  Ba*ai3xx  bt  Rdlxb  10  MLrUima. 
Pages  628-669. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  B&ki'a  ehangei  iti  charaoter,  52a— Jiom  IQA.  Dapartnm, 
oemeteiy,  528.  Tmmania  dope  extending  down  weet  from  Anti-Lebanon,  528^  529. 
Nahleh,  ancient  tanpk^  529.  Sqmlchrei,  629.  Ancient  aqnednet,  580.  Waj  to 
Wadj  YAnIn,  680.  Lone  oolnmn  in  die  plain,  680.  Northern  portion  of  the  eaetem 
dediTi^  of  Lebanon,  680,  681.  Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  681.  Ream  el-Hadeth, 
681.  Hig^  tract,  water-fhed  of  iheBQki'a,  681.  Lebweh,  fountain,  baiin,  TiDage, 
582.    Ancient  Libo  or  l^  688. 

Jmm  lUh.  Follow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  torn  np  to  'Ain,  not  tiie  Aim  of  Scripture, 
588,  684.  Deep  rayine  and  brook,  Ftkeh,  684.  ^ew  of  lake,  684.  RAs  Ba'albek, 
584.  A  poor  Tillage,  onoe  an  important  place,  684,  686.  Rnint  of  chnroheg,  686. 
Probably  andent  Omm,  686-687.  Way  to  the  foontaina  of  dw  Orontei,  deeert  tract, 
587.  Chaon  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  687,  688.  Fountains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  00 
the  east  of  the  stream,  688.  •  Historical  Notices  of  the  foontain^  689.  The  MonkaT 
eaTom,  Deir  MAr  Har6n,  689,  640.  Monument  of  H&rmnl,  singular  and  inexplicable, 
540-^2.  Sculpturei^  hunting-scenes,  641.  View  firom  it,  642.  Yfaj  to  BiUeb, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  642,  648.  RiUeh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes,  548. 
The  ford,  the  village,  648.  View ;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  H&r- 
mul,644.    Andent  J2liUa&,  544.    Historical  Notices,  644-^46. 

The  B&k4'a,  its  character,  CbfogrJa,  646. — ^Lebanon,  character  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  647.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  devatioii, 
ridges,  647.  Plains  or  basins,  lakes,  647.  In  Lebanon  onlj  one  lake,  Birket  Tern- 
m6neh,  648.  Traces  of  volcanic  agencj  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548. — 
Volley  of  the  Orontes,  its  character,  648,  549.  Lake  of  Kedes  or  Hums,  649.  Cirua : 
^jMMea,  now  at  Kftl'at  el-Mudlk,  660.  XoricM,  now  Se^Ar  or  Sheiair,  66a  Bcmmlk, 
now  Hamah,  661.  Amktua,  now  Restun,  661.  JSmaa,  now  Humi^  661-558.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  668,  664.  Laodieea  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Nebj  Hindau,  564,  565. 
Paradimti^  now  old  JAsieh,  666. 

Jum  12tk.  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  567.  Set  off  for  el- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  667.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tann&r  and 
stream,  667.  Buweidah,  -volcanic  region,  657.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
hike,  668.  Character  of  the  region,  668.  Ruined  villagesi  668.  Singular  tomb,  667, 
668.  Descend  into  Wady  KhAUd,  fine  brook,  669.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  569. 
Arab  cemeteries,  669.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  669,  660.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-Bukei'a,  659,  560.  Nahr  el-Keblr,  660.  Roads,  and  bridges  over  it,  660. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  drouit  towards  the  north,  661.  Ruined  villages,  cattle^ 
buflUos,  661.  FonnUins,  road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  661.  Tilkge,  noUe  fields  of 
wheat,  661.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions^  56L 
A  ruin  near  our  tent,  661,  662.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  orer,  562. 
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JbM  1411.  The  fintretf  el-Hutu,  iti  podtlon  oomiiiaiide  an  inqiortaal  ptM,  562. 
Deioribed,  662,  668.  View  fitmi  it  eaet  and  weit,  lake  of  Hmni  and  the  Meditemi- 
neaa,  668,  664.  AIm  Buj  Slflta,  664.  Yillagei  in  dghft,  564.  Yiated  onfy  bj 
ieceiittraTeIlen^666.  PieMot  itriictaie  not  older  tlian  tlie  timee  of  the  Saraoeni^  666. 
Hietorical  KoCieeii  666.    Perhapetlie  ifanoiva  of  Ptolem7,666,  667. 

Tbb  WAm-iBBD^  east  of  el-Hnao,  667.  The  Oronlee  mi^  be  brought  aorooi 
it,  66a 

Thb  EMmaiia  nr  or  Haxatb,  waa  thie  great  depienion  betwen  Lebanon  and 
tiw  NvMiiljeb  nKmntaina,  668, 669. 


SECTION   XIII. 

Fbom  bl-Hubn  bt  If  at  ov  tbe  Oedabb  to  Bkbdi!. 

Pages  570-626. 

Plan  to  go  horn  el-Hoan  bj  'AhkAr  to  the  oadan,  frmtrated,  670.— Jine  14(1. 
Leave  el-Hiun,  670.  Notch  and  yallej  northweet,  670,  571.  Confent  lllr  Jujifli 
moeh  fieqnented,  671.  Proceed  down  the  TtUej,  672.  Large  intermitdng  foontain, 
the  Sabbatieal  riyer  of  Joeephtu,  672.  March  of  Tltae,  Arena  C^^i^)*  ^^A  Baph*- 
uea,  672-674.  Reding  eilk,  674.  Leave  Tallej,  go  eonthweet;  Tell  el-Hanth,  674. 
Keba*  el-'ArAt,  674.  Lower  fertile  plain,  674,  676.  Yillagee,  676.  Road  from  Home 
oomes  in,  676.  Nahr  el-Keblr  and  Jiir  el-Abja^  ancient  EtmAerut,  676,  676.  Waj . 
towards  Heitela,  676.    No  road  to  'Akkir ;  we  torn  oflT  towards  Sheikh  Mnhamme^ 

676.  Nahr 'Akklr,  677.    Encamp  below  Sheikh  Mnhammed,  677.    White  oleander^ 

677,  678. 

Jmm  IML  Disi^ypt^tment;  proceed  towards  Tr^lj,  678.  ViOBgee  on  hills  on 
tiie  left,  678.  'Axka  and  its  Tell,  678,  679.  Ancient  Ana,  seat  of  the  Ariilm,  679. 
Historioal  Notices,  679-^81.  Streams  north  of  Tripolj,  682.  Leaye  the  road  to  Tii- 
polj,  and  go  east  of  Jebel  Tnrbnl,  682.  VUlages,  682.  Nahr  Bind,  ford ;  deq>  and 
nsiiing  oorrent,  582.  Its  source,  682.  Region  between  Jebel  Tubnl  and  Lebanon, 
688.  WadjHilAn  and  Tillage,  68a  'Ay^Oi  *AshAsh,  688.  Another  load  to  IVipolj; 
tamoffagdnnearErdj,  688,  684.  Ford  the  rirer  Reshatn,  684.  Zn^^barta,  684.— 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripolj  to  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  684.  Wadj  Jo'ail^ 
684.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  684.  YiUagei^  684.  Pint  phrtean  of 
the  momitain,  684.  View;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
bj  a  ridgis  ^  ^^6.  Goige  of  Wad7Heirftna,686.  Waj  almost  impassable,  686. 
'Ain  Heiriba,  encamp,  686.    View ;  ddightfnl  OTening,  686,  686. 

JiBMl6clL  Stffl  in  the  ehasm,  686.  Higher  pUtean  of  tiie  mountain,  686.  Well 
watered,  crops  ba^ward,  field  of  potatoes,  586.  Ehden,  fine  foontain ;  not  Edtm,  686, 
687.    Way  to  the  cedars,  fonntahis,  687.    Golf  of  the  Kadlaha,  687,  688. 

Tbb  Cbdabb,  688.  Situation  and  character  of  tiie  grore,  688.  No  two  trarellers 
count  the  trees  alike,  688,  689.  Number  of  old  trees  constantlj  dlmmishfaig^  689. 
The  spot  held  sacred,  altan^  chapel,  689,  690.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  Tast  ampliilhe- 
atre,  690.  Eleration,  691.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  in  Scripture ;  its  uses, 
691,  692.  Ancient  cedar  forests  destroyed,  692.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  further 
north ;  Ehrenberg^s  testimony,  692,  698. — ^Name  of  the  ridge  abore  the  cedars ;  not 
Jebel  Hakhmel,  which  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  highest  peak,  698. 
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Lmt*  the  oedan ;  gulf  of  the  Kxttaha,  694.  Thrae  bnuicliM;  opom  two  and  torn 
btok,  694.  Road  along  tlie  chann  to  Baherreh,  694,  696.  Portion,  fartiliiy,  Ibmala 
bflggan,  696.  Fertility  of  Lebanon  oanaed  bj  the  abondanoe  of  watar%  696.  Waj 
aoroM  the  oham ;  oonvent  M&r  Serkli,  SeetMo,  696,  69d.  Deep  goige  now  on  oar 
right;  oonrent,  TiUaget,  696.  Other  fields  of  potatoei^  696.  HaarAn,  encamp,  696. 
Podtion,  new  ohoroh,  696,  697.  Splendid  Tiew  of  the  deep  gotge  and  iti  i^pcr  por- 
tion, 697. 

Jtm§niL  Ringing  of  beDi^  69a  Setoffon  rood  towardaHaditfa,698.  GonTenis 
and  TiUagei,  698.  Deir  KanAbIn,  698,  699.  Leaye  road  to  Hadith  and  aeoeod  loatli- 
wett,  699.  Table  huid;  ohaim  of  Wadj  Duweir,  699.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba- 
non, 699.  Wadj  Haiiea,  699.  Alpine  paat;  inow,  600.  Wady  TannArin  and  nl- 
lagM  below  on  the  right,  600.  Wadj  Boahrikh,  Ard  'AklAk,  600.  High  region,  fine 
▼iewa;  narrow  rocky  pUin,  600.  Patcheeof  tnow;  Arabia  601.  Battlemented  hm 
and  inow,  601.  A  road  jnat  north  leading  oyer  to  Ba'albek,  601.  Lahj  ipor  and 
brow  OTor  'AkArah;  Jebel  S&nntn,  601,  602.  Deeoend  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyiieh,  and  reach  'AkArah,  602.  Village ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inioriptioni^  602. 
Character  of  thia  Wady,  608.  Leaye  'AkArah,  shallow  oayem  and  fBontain,  608. 
Peooliar  formation  of  Talleys  with  a  terrace  on  each  side,  608.  Pass  down  soniOiweet 
on  left  hand  terrace,  608.  Tom  sootheast  into  Wady  el-Moneitirah ;  Tillage  of  lama 
name,  wine-preei,  608.  Nodoes  of  the  Tillage,  604.  Route  to  the  B6k4'a»  604.  Up- 
per recoM  of  the  Talley ;  oaTom,  fountains,  604,  606.  Waterfalls,  606.  Rnhied  tem- 
ple opposite,  Syenite  oolomni^  606,  606.  These  the  sonroes  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  tha 
andent  Adom$g  and  this  the  temple  of  Yenns  at  Jjpkeea,  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,  607.    Pass  on  to  Afka,  Ajpktoa;  encamp,  607,  606. 

JbM  180.  Visit  ruins  at  Zawirtb,  608.  Noble  Tiew,  608,  609.  Retnm  to  road ; 
ascend  hi^  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Descend  and  fbliow  down  Wady  ShebrAh,  600. 
BashioftheNahrel.Kelb,609,  610.  Neba' el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba'el-Leben; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurement^  611.  Way  to  Fukra ;  water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Sallb,  611,  612. 
Ruins  at  Fukra,  612.  Ancient  temple,  singular  tract  of  rocks,  612,  618.  Other  en- 
closures, 618.  Way  to  Mezra'ah,  614.  Cross  the  de^  and  romantic  gulf  of  tiie 
Sallb,  614.  Sun  riling  in  the  west,  616.  Villages  and  mulbeny  orchards ;  way  to 
'AjeltAn ;  enoamp,  616. 

JbM  l^A,  KesrawAn,  iU  character,  thrif^  and  quiet,  616.  Shuweir,  616w— Last 
day  of  traTol ;  Tiew  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  Tilli^^  and  oonTonti^ 
617.  'AinTArah,  ZAk  el-Khnrib,  617.  Descent  to  the  liTer;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Pass  of  Nahrel-Kelb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  scu^ituras^ 
618-624.  Latin  inscriptions,  618,  619.  The  nine  toblets  described,  619, 620.  Views 
of  Lepsius  and  Layard,  621.  Qreat  antiqui^,  622.  Difficulties,  622.  Noticed  on^ 
in  modem  times,  628,  624.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  BeirAt — ^Western  dedlTity  of  Lebanon, 
iti  basins  and  streams,  624.    Numerous  ancient  templei^  626. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  626,  626.  Stay  at  Boumabatj  IDneH^  626.  Voyage  Ip 
Trieste ;  join  my  fiunfly  at  Salabuig,  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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NOTES. 

No«    L     CoMMSBCB  or  Beibut,           •           •  •           •  •           627 

IL    Itirkbabt  fbox  'Akka  to  Ttre,           •           •           •  628 

in.  SnAToncB  OF  tiob  Pboyincb  or  *Akka,  «            •  •    62ft-C80 

lY.  Thb   TTBOPtaoN    ahd   CKBTAnr    RKifAm  nr    Jbbi»4U9I. 

Letter  of  Mr  Whitiiig^          ....  681-688 

y.    Dbozs  Lnm  or  TmaxEonxm^        •  •          •  •           688 


$35-642 


ImMDL  L     Ababio  Naiob  ahd  WoRoty  .  •  •  .    648-667 

n.    Ahcibrt  Gbookapht,  AanquRiB,  Bra  •  688-662 

IIL  PABBAOBi  or  ScBiFTOBB  Illobtbatbd,  •  «    668, 664 


FOR    THE    READBB. 

The  refereooes  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  Vol  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Biblical  ResearoheB.  They  are  followed,  in  each  case,  bj  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  ediUon. 


ADDENDA. 

Paqb  276.  The  rain  Beit  FAghAr  is  probably  the  Pkoffor  («ayi^)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  166|  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  EnseUns  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  Phogar^  dtoated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast. 
art  Fi>gar. 

Pagb  870  sq.  Hftnin  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  daring  the  orosadea, 
and  also  by  Abalfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad,  p.  76.  Ibid.  Excerpt,  ez 
Abolfl  p.  68.    Scholt  Ind.  Geogr.  art.  ffanainum. 


ADDinOKAL  WORKS  OK 

PALESTINE,    JERUSALEM,   Etc. 

•  BfOeiLT  BBODIT. 

TUi  Het  eomprtMt  0BI7  tiM  iDora  linpottaiit  or  popvltf  vetkiL 


L    Itimbkakiss,  J0UBMAL8,  TftATiUi  aia 

By  Mliiil  BcMcBts  or  TnyOkn, 

*  «.  IIOO.  La  Oitm  de  JhenaaUm^  eto.  This  b  a  topographical  dascrip- 
tion  of  JenMalem,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  firom  the  IVaaks.  First 
poblished  in  Oonnt  Bbughot'b  Amsei  de  JenuaUm^  Paris,  1848.  Tom.  H.  p. 
081  sq.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Bohnlts*  Jerosslem,  I2ne  Yorlesang,  Berlin, 
1840,  p.  107 ;  Winiams'  Holy  atj,  1849,  Vol  L  App.  p.  184.  Also  in  the 
new  edition  of  Bibl.  Res.  YoL  H.  App.  n. 

*  1814-29.  EsTHOBi  B.  Moss  ba-Pabohi,  Khaftor  wihf&raeh^  in  Rab- 
binio,  Venice,  about  1649.  Parobi  was  a  very  intelligent  Jewish  Rabbi ;  and 
his  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  7ewidi  Itineraries.  The  topographi- 
cal portions  are  mostly  translated  by  Dr.  Znnz,  in  Asher's  Be^J.  of  Tnd.  IL 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fonrteentb,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seyenteenth  oenta- 
ries  belong  the  seven  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Oarmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work :  E.  Oarmolt,  Itinirairet  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Brozelles,  1847. 

1802.  Lr.  Col.  BqinBa,  Travels  throuffh  parte  qf  the  ancient  Ocde-Syria  ; 
in  R.  Walpole*s  Travels  in  yarions  Ckrantries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  pp. 
289-862. 

^  1808-10.  UunoH  Jaoob  Sebtzbn,  £ei$en  durch  Syrien^  PaUleUnm^  eta 
8  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-65.  These  Tolomes  comprise  all  Seetsen's  Jonmals  until 
his  arrivsl  in  Egypt 

1886-88.  JosBFH  RussBQOBB,  Beieen  in  Earepa^  Aeien,  und  Afrikxt. 
Btuttg.  1841-49.  a  4  Vols.  The  author  trayelled  mainly  as  a  geologist  His 
notices  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  yolumes. 

1842-48.  Rxy.  BAifUBL  Woloott,  Notieee  qfJerueaHem  ;  an  Eteurewn  to 
Eebren  and  Sehbeh  or  Maeada;  and  Jeumey  from  Jeruealem  northfeardM  to 
BeHtt  etc.    In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 
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1842-48.  Rxy.  QxoBaB  Wiluamb,  TKe  Holy  OUy^  Lond.  1845.  a  Beo- 
ond  ediUoiif  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols.— Mr  WilliAing  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  an  •odesiastioal  and  other  tradition. 

^  1842-47.  Ebhbt  Qustat  Sohults,  JenudUmy  wm  Varletung^  Berlin 
1845. — MiUheilungen  ilU>€r  eine  B^Ue  dutch  Samarun  und  Oalil&a  Qn  1847]. 
In  2^tsohr.  der  morgenL  Ges.  1849,  III.  p.  46  sq. — Sohnlts  was  Prossian  ocmsol 
at  Jerusalem,  ¥rith  some  intermptions,  from  1842  till  1851 ;  in  whioh  Litter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  ohserver,  and  his  Judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed ;  hat  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemanly. 

1842-52.  OoL.  Ohubohox,  Mount  Lebanon^  a  ten  ymxn^  JSaidenee^  from 
1842  to  1858,  0te.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1858.  8yo.  This  work  has  many  c^  hand 
stories  and  statements,  whioh  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  sorreys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
bat  it  is  f^  of  mistakes. 

^  1842-58.  W.  H.  Babtlrt,  WaVk»  about  ih$  City  and  JBnmroM  qf  Jo- 
rutaUm  [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — TKe  NiU 
Boat,  or  OHmp$et  qfthe  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849.— i^<^<y  Day$ 
in  the  Deeert^  in  the  Track  qf  the  Itraelitee  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date.— «7<frtf- 
ealem  Bevieited  [in  1858],  Lond.  1855.— Mr  BartleU  was  an  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  Journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1848.  Rbv.  Eli  Smitb,  A  Vitit  to  Antipatrie  (In  April  1848].  Also: 
Account  qfan  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  ^-Efd'ah].  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

•  1848.  Rav.  Johh  Wilsoh,  D.  D.  Lande  qf  the  Bible  vieited  and  do- 
eortbed,  Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1848-^.  Rsv.  Wk.  M.  Thombok,  The  Soureet  cf  the  Jordan^  etc  as 
visited  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq.- Tbur  from  BeiriU 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  ^md  bach^  in  1847;  in  Biblioth.  Sacrai 
1849,  pp.  1,  248,  447,  668. 

1845.    W.  Ejulvit,  Die  Topographic  JeruealemM,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  Titus  Toblbb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  rekting  to  the  Holy  Oity  and  its  environs: 
1.  Bethlehem^  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha^  St  Gallon  1851.— 8.  BieSUoah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg,  St  Gallen  1852.— 4.  Benlbldttcr  au$  JerueaUm^  St 
Gallen  1858. — 5.  Topographic  von  Jeruiolem  und  ieinen  Umgebungen^  2  Bde^ 
Berlin  1858-54. — 6.  Beitrag  eur  mediciniechen  Topographic  von  JerucaUm^ 
BerUnl855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Bin  Au^ug  von  Jerucalem  iiber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan^ 
doe  todte  Meer,  und  naeh  Mdr  Sdba;  in  Zeitsohr.  der  morgenL  Ges.  1848, 11. 
pp.  52  sq. — Mittheilungen  uher  die  gegenwdrtigen  Terrainverhaltnieee  in  und 
um  Jerucalem;  ibid.  1849.  HI.  p.  85  sq. 

^  1848.  W.  F.  Lthos,  Commander,  Official  Beport  qfthe  United  Statea* 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Bead  Sea  and  the  Biver  Jordan ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andebsoh,  Geological  Beeonnaimance 
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qfpart  qfths  Holy  LafuL-^Thk  offidai  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Narratite  of  the  United  Stated  Expeditwn  to  ihs  Bioer  Jordan  and 
M«  2>«au2  iS^  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-^0.    H.  A.  Db  Fobut,  M.  D.  Nbte$  qf  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eaetem  $ide  qf  Lake  EHUeh  ;  in  Uie  Joom.  of  the  Amer.  Orient 
8oc.  YoL  XL  p.  287  aq.-^Note$  on  Euint  in  the  BiJM^a  mnd  in  the  BMd ' 
Ba'aWek  ;  ibid.  Vol.  UL  p.  861  aq. 

1840-61.  A.  YOH  Ebkmbr,  IRttel^Syrien  und  Jkmaeem^  Wien  1868. 
8?a— Ako,  Topographie  von  Damaaeue^  S  Th.  Wien  1864fM.  4to.— Of  little 
▼aloe. 

e,  1860.  The  true  Site  <(f  Calvary  ;  in  the  Hoseom  of  Olaarioal  litenk 
tare,  1868.  Vol.  II.  p.  811-476. 

1860-61.  F.  Db  Baulot,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morteet  dam  lee 
Terree  Bibliquett^  2  Vols.  Paris  1868.  8.  Also  EngUsh:  Narrative  of  a  Jour* 
ney  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lande^  2  Vols.  Lond.  1868.— The 
English  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  anthor  travelled  onlj  aronnd  the 
sooth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  aU  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition* 

1861-62.  0.  W.  M.  Van  Db  Ybldb,  Narrative  of  a  Jowmey  through 
Syria  and  PaUetine^  2  Vols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1864.  8. 

1862-54.  Bey.  J.  L.  Pobtbb,  Exeurtion  to  the  Summit  qf  Eermon;  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  41  sq. — Exeureion  to  the  Lakee  eaet  qf  Damaecue^ 
ibid.  p.  842  sq. — Excurnon  from  Damaeeue  to  TahrHid^  etc.  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 
Nbtee  qfa  Tour  from  Bamateue  to  Ba^albeh  and  ffume^  ibid.  p.  649  sq.  Erom 
these  pi4>er8  moch  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  enyirons  of 
Damascos ;  as  also  moch  was  reoeived  orally  firom  the  author  doring  my  yirit 
to  that  dtj.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  in  1862,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
Ihe  ooorse  of  the  Barada  from  its  sooroe  in  Anti-Lebanon. — ^llie  sobstance  of 
the  above  papers,  as  also  an  aocoont  of  his  residence  in  Damascos,  a  Joomey 
^into  Hanr&n,  and  other  ezcorsions,  has  been  since  poblished  by  Mr  Porter 
^der  the  titie :  Five  yeare  in  Banuueue,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1866.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  accoont  of  that 
iAtj  and  re^^on. 

1868.  Abthub  Penbhtn  Stanlst,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection 
with  their  History^  Lond.  1860. 


IL    Additional  Works  on  tub  Geoorapht  of  Palbstinb,  bto. 

Bj  wrlttn  who  had  not  tbemadTM  Tliltad  that  eooDtrj. 


1.    PALE8TINS. 


^  1886.  Carl  von  Baumxb,  Palaetina^  Leipz.  1886.  8.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  nnd  moch  improve<l,  Leipz.  1860. — The  work  b  compiled  with  great 
diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manoal. 


^XXXiii  ▲])l>ITIOMAL  WORKS  ON  PALX8TIKB. 

lUX,    J,Zxn0iJhJmim4,U$PkyiiealmidBibUSk 
XUX, 

IMI.  &  Mimxi  PvdmHns:  DmoHpUan  GSographique,  BtUoriqus,  si 
At9MQk9i9U$i  Pirit  1841.  Thli  work  was  pnbliahed  before  the  author  had 
apom  lo  the  BiUioal  Baaaarehea;  and,  being  atereotiTped,  all  later  editkma 
feuMltt  wtlhoQl  ehaafe. 

aiMfVaMiMiMiMl^H^^Bde.  Berlin  1848-05.  Theae  yolomea  oonatitnte 
a  HMfl  of  the  aaeond  ediiton  of  theanthor'a  great  work;  DU3rdbimds^  ate. 
vU.  Th.  XIY, XY.  L III  XVI,  XVIL  Lit— This iaavaat  atorehonae of  aU  that 
reUliia  to  the  geofitp^  of  Faleatine  and  Syria. 


&   JXRUBlLDi: 

IM7.  J4iiia  Iteomaov,  An  Euoif  an  the  ancimU  Topography  ^Jomoor 
lorn,  IammI.  1847. 

I«M.  Vaixmibato,  Donkotihift  aUber  Golgotha  und  doi  ffeiUg-Orab^  in 
Abhaudhittgeu  der  K.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  WiaBenaob.  IIL  01.  YI.  Bd. 
lU.  Abth.     l^bliahed  ako  aeparately,  MQnioh  1852.  4to. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECJTIONS 


m  THE  FOBMER  EDmOK  OF  THE  BIBUOAI.  BESEABaHBS. 


Edit  1.  YoL  I.  pp.  154, 155.  A  note  k  added  at  the  end  of  the  Yolnme 
(Note  XIV),  asBigning  reasons,  why  the  tract  on  the  sonth  of  Jehel  Mtuuk 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  monnt  This  followa 
too  from  the  rough  and  impassable  nature  of  the  gronnd ;  of  which  a  descrip- 
tiim  is  given.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  106,  688. 

Edit  1.  YoL  L  pp.  174,  176.  A  note  on  &rMlis  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolnme  (Note  XYI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  argnmenta 
of  Lepsins,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Soriptore.  See  new 
Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  118,  690. 

Edit  1.  Yol.  L  p.  666.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
maljon  req>ectiDg  the  SinaiUc  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
disoossion  is  by  Frot  Tach,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  MorgenL  Qea.  1849,  m.  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  his  investigations  lead  to  the  condorion,  that  the  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
snla.  These  were  accustomed  to  convene  at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  Diodorus  Sioulns,  3.  42,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodorus 
SIculus  down  to  Uie  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  128, 
129,  696. 

Edit  1.  YoL  II.  p.  114.  Jeba*  is  the  repreeentotive  of  the  ancient  GelM. 
See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  p.  440. 

Edit  1.  YoL  U.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
Jfyhnm  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  being  probably  identicaL  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Bphraim  of  the  New  Testament  See  new  Ed. 
YoL  L  p.  447. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he  heard  of,  called  by  him  Mkauer^  may  per- 
haps be  the  ancient  fortress  Macharw^  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  k  the  roin  of  a  toKixtm  dtoated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  *AttlLr(b,  orerhanging  the  •onthem  bank  of  the  Zerka  Mala.  Bee 
new  £d«  Vol.  I.  p.  670. 

Edit  1.  Vol  XL  pp.  918,  928,  285,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolome,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  ealjeota  of  theie  pege%  and  giiing 
the  main  reeolu  of  Lient  Lynoh^a  Official  Beport,  relative  to  the  Dead  aea 
and  Jordan  val^y.    Bee  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  XL  p.  817.  The  isolated  hiU  oalled  Tolefl  el-Fftl,  north  of 
Jemialem,  maris  the  dte  of  Oibeah  of  Benjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba*.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  L  pp.  677-678. 

Edit  1.  YoL  IL  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decistve  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  Rodiger,  to  the  identity  of  ElentheropoUs 
and  Beth  Qobrin,  now  Beit  Jibrln.    Bee  new  Ed.  YoL  H.  pp.  66,  66. 

Edit  1.  YoL  n.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  ennmerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Xadesh  is  not  to  be  sou^^t  for  at  *Ain  el-EndeirlU^  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.    Bee  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  p.  184. 

Edit  1.  YoL  IL  p.  626.  The  village  el-Ghnwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
andent  ^iimi,  rather  than  to  Ain.    Bee  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  p.  204 


SECTION  I. 


IHTBODUOnON. — ^BKIBUT  AND  THB  YIOINITY. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Bessabohes  ik 
Palestine^  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  unfiequently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  a  distance  coidd  ever  afibrd  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind. 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  further  take  into  account 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricidtural  products,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fisnes,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  fisuniUar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satisfactory  intercourse  with  them  ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fiilly  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  visit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
firom  Jeru^em  by  N&bulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 
ings  northwards  as  &r  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Hauritn. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  firom  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed* 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  Ao 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis,  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  fomily  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debt^  to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.    At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 

*  fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 

.  comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  o^erwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste ; 
so  that  these  intervaLs  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, wluch  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  <^ 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  witJi  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Camiola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivera  Sann  and 
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Save,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.     The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mdrz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve '  xniles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  .other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some^ 
times  been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  far  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliiGf-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Gephalonia ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante ;  and  next  mormng  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Tavcetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Gape  Matapan,  ana  just  at  evemng  Gape  Malio ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Gonstantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
toother  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19ih ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  regular  line  fix)m  Smyrna  to  Beirtlt  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirdt ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Bev.  E. 
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BiggB.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  vimt  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  dope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  <^ 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  fisur  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  dope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  woidd  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.' 
Bis  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  &t  on  the  right.* 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smvma  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Bi^s,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Biggs  was  engascKl  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod- 
em Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  Beirtlt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.  Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 
place,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.  The  filth  which  accumu- 
lated, especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.     Nor  was 

'  R«T.  ],  11.  2,  &  •Acts  19,  &  la  *  AcU  20,  1.  S.  IS-IS. 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  fix>m  aimilar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  first  nighty  the  goodnatared  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.^ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  Liy  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  including  Lepsia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  uf  the  ^gean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
from  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
rid^y  and  produced  ^ght  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  night&ll  before 
we  approached  that  island ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
fertress. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  ia  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Bhoaes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  tlie  chief  points  of  in- 
terest. Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  Ibr  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.  The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ancient  site.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ;  but 
low  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.  The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  ruuDing  up  from  the  port     It  is  the  ^'  Street 

'  I  know  of  no  more  life-like  deaorip-    Mr  Thackeraj't  "  Trip  firom  Cornhill  to 
tions  of  sacb  deck  scenee,  and  generallj  of    Cairo." 
fint  impressiona  in  the  east,  than  those  in 
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of  tlM  Kniriits ; "  and  on  the  ironts  of  the  low  stone  IioaaeB  are 
tlill  seen  Uie  eecutcheoiis  of  some  of  tlie  noUeet  fiuniliee  of 
Knglend  end  Fiance.  But  the  honees  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Toric ;  giaae  springa  np  in  many  of  tfie  atreeta ;  and  although 
the  aoQ  of  the  kand  is  ferifle,  and  the  donate  the  fineat  in  the 
LeTanty  yet  intokianoe,  indolence,  and  thrifUennen,  are  pio- 
dncing  thdr  legitimate  effects ;  oommeroe  is  dying  oot ;  and 
decay  and  rain  eveiywhere  pieTaiL 

The  intereet  of  thia  Tc^age  had  heen  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  Tiew  of  Patmos,  hot  also  by  the  cucmn- 
stance,  that  Ibr  moat  of  the  distance  oor  tiack  waa  neaity  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paol  on  hia  last  letom  fiom  Maoe- 
donk  to  Syna.^  He  had  gane  afoot  from  Troaa  to  Assos ;  theie 
eflsbarking  he  came  with  hk  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  OTengainst  CSiios^  Thence  their  cooise  seems  to  haire 
bees  aioond  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samoa  to  the  tofwn 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  TrogyDiam  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletoa,  wheie  P^nl  hdd  hia  last  aflhetii« 
interriewwiththeddeiBofEphesniL  "^  From  Miletns  they  came 
with  a  stmight  conne  nnto  Ooos,  and  the  day  fiiUowing  mito 
Bhodei.'*  The  anoi^  was  thns  at  least  five  days  in  paasing 
oivr  a  nwt«v  whick  we  tiateised  in  little  more  than  twcnty^Mur 
kMUHL  Fran  Bhodes  he  saikd  cnstwaida  to  PUam  on  the 
ciMMt  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  durect  conme  to  Tyre,  ksving 

VTe  kA  Bhodes  in  the  aftenoon  of  the  same  day,  and  kid 
<m^  ctMURW  lor  Cypraa.     The  ni«d  coasia  of  Lyck 
)TUWih   ' 


¥k£fcte  on  onr  kft»  nntil  hidden  br  the  fhndnws  of  creningL  The 
wxt  wcnkv;,  F^  a»th,  the  mMmtaini  «f  Cypiw  were  iking 
gn  tkfr  horaun ;  bnt  it  was  aftenioon  befixe  we  apfeoached  the 
wiamecn  «nd  of  the  kknd^  and  pasKd  along  no4  ikr  distant  fioaa 
Ai»  cvMkit.  We  thns  had  a  Tkw  «f  the  gienl  pki%  lyii^  be- 
twwii  the  irifcNintainff  and  the  ms  ;  whk^  I^CMbe  denbea  an 
abiMft  fiOrai  Buka  ixng  by  thN«  braad.*  It  sensed  ftttik^  and 
was  ciynmsil  with  gn>iw  of  oiiTe  tienk  We  conbi  see  seveml 
^[^Skljsiw;  the  kqpest  babg  Bafic  the  wpwaentatif  of  the 
F^pksiK  MM  the  chkf  citr  toiT  thk  fnit  «f  tike  ^  ^ 


aoii  tk^  EianknM  ^  a  Ttiwaaa  pnmnsnL 

FteL  oncie  p 


Kite  tM  tk»  amtk  Ftal  oncie  |pMKki4  An  gospd  in 
giimyiar  with  l^Mawwa^  ^»  <kek  tot  miiTinnnir  jmaney,  Sk^ 
kKkxo^  at  Sdrack  near  the  UMfth^f  the  Otaifteiiy  ther  hnd 
kflikiiat  SeJkoua;.  M  the  <Mttien  cijatft  <rf  Ctf^  tike  raw  of 
wikkfii  tuww  a&e  JitSt  eeen  aknet  antr  SHike  nimh  ^  Faoss^gwrtn^ 
^lOL  tkr  Qucth  »le  nf  «k  winll  stMUik^    Fkma  tiUb  |&k«  tkey 
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passed  throngh  the  island  to  Paplios ;  where  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Fanlus,  became  a  believer;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.' — Old  Faphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.* 

It  was  towards  eyening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  whue  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  tmhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  firequent  traces  of  foundations  and  firagments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  stUl  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  Tlie  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Gitiuniy  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (/iMcrtp- 
tiones  Oitienaes)  feund  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.* 

We  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beiriit.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  **  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  I^banon,''  whose  loftier  peahs  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Bev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beiriit, 
and  find  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  fiEunily.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mf  Hebaid  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Beirdt,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo, 
was  to  be  held  at  Beiriit,  b^iiming  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 

>  Acts  13,  e-18.  212,218.    Gesenii  MonmD.  Script  lin- 

*  Strmbo  14.  6.  1  sq.  p.  683  sq.  gtueqne    Phoen.  p.   122-158.      Niebohr, 

'  Pooocke  Descr.  of  the  East,  XL  L  p.    Keitebeschr.  IIL  p.  21  fq. 
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March.  At  tliiB  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
coarse  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  nad  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
visiting  the  region  of  B&nifts,  the  plain  of  the  H(deh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Llt&ny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirdt.  But  this  plan  was  firostrated, 
]>artly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  system  of  militarv  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirdt,  that  the  Dnuses  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurftn  ;  where,  in  the 
fiftstnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and^down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  thdr 
name,  were  not  unfirequently  reported.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  &vourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful The  thermometer  ranged  fiom  60""  to  SO""  Far.  The 
sUes  were  cloudless ;  the  atmosphere  mUd  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  suipassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glassed  windows  were  rare  in  Beiriit ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
tiie  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — ^From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  ''  neyer  satisfied  with  seeing/'  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
Sdnnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  trayersed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  Tillages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heayy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wmd  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intenrals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
yiolent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensiTely  upon  the  mountains ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid  ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  lonser,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  '^latter  rains" 
of  Scripture ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beirut. 

The  city  of  Beirdt  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840 ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyel.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city ;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  now  fidl  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirtit  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  reaaeh,  occasion  a  bustling  activity ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
especially  amon^  the  Christian  population  of  die  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.^ 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beir&t  are  not  numenms ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  tiie  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  tiie  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  laree  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  uie  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  litUe  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  diflScult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Jbocanda  Bdvidertj  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mtna  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — ^In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covercid  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  laige  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beiriit  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soiL 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  di£ferent  parts.  Roads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

*  For  a  tUtmnmit  of  Um  unooitt  of  izn-  185S,  in  Teiigli  of  Tarioiii  nation^  teo 
porta  and  ezporti  at  Bair^dnring  tliayaar    Nota  I,  and  of  tlia  Tolimia. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  coontry.  They  have  oc-^ 
cupied  apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratmn  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider^s  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Guctus  indicus. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  npon'  the  moving 
sand-hiUs  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driyen 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontoi^;  and  are 
continually  adyancing  by  sbw  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for*  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  wluch  thrive  on  sandy  soils ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Pinua  halepenr 
sis)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  n>ringing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Dln  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose ;  althou^ 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  puiify  the  aar. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beiriit  as  lus  pleasure  garden.^    . 

I  twice  virited  Cape  Beirdt,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.*  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.    We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

'  D*Arvieiix  M^oires,  U.  pp.  888,  887.  ootemporary  with  ihe  Emir,  there  eeemi 

— ^I  heard  it  questioned  in  Beirat,  whether  no  sood  reason  to  doaht  his  testimonj. 

the  srore  of  pines  was  actoaHj  planted  bj  See  m  VoL  II.  p.  490.  n.  [iiL  486.  n.] 

Fakhr  ed-Din.     Bat  as  D'Arvioax  was  *  D'Arrienx  M6ni.  11.  p.  840. 
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middle  of  the  aouthwestem  coasi  This  too  seems  to  be  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D' Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammedan  women.  ^  At  present,  fitmilies  fiom  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  moski 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi  They 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids  ;  but  uese  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  laiger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  fiunilies  in  Beirut  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  bacKS  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirut,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Bev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Eelb.  The  way  leads 
fiK>m  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  ca  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  full  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  fix)m  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  Georee  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  164/,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk ;  but  neiliier  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirut ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountain  goige, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  further  west,  was  once  an  island ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

>  lyArrienz  M£m.  IL  p.  840.  cocke,  IL  i.  p.  90.     See  Vol  IL  p.  492.  n. 

*  Monconys  L  p.  884.    D'Arvieux  IL  p.     8.  [iiL  439.  n.  3.] 
878.    So  too  Maundrell,  March  17th.  Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D'Arvieuz'says  the  bridge 
was  bmlt  by  Fakhr  ed-Din.  * 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Eelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hours.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  amon^  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  Si  the  bay,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Na&  el-Maut,  Biver  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Branmilina.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  laiger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  fix)m  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  idong  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrapted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  wom  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocbi,  which  forms  the  southem  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Eelb,  protrades  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  stUl  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones ;  and  yre 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Eelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  sevend 
miUs,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Jtlneh. — Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  m  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time.* 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  De  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Deir  el- 
EoFah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirtlt ;  where 

'  MAm.  IL  pp.  877,  878.        *  See  under  Jane  19th. 
Voh.  III.— 2 
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are  the  femains  of  an  aaacnt  tanpk^  mimkij  Plw&kinL 
PasBuig  or»  tlM  big^ier  ground  aooUieast  ot  the  city  v«  fixded 
Nahr  Bdrftt  at  eoiM  diBtenoe  mith  of  thehridge;  anil  i  niiiii 
two  low  lid^ea^  whidi  hen  fie  Leiwectt  the  mer  ami  the  fini  oc 
the  mountain,  we  b^gan  to  aeoend  akag  Aa  p'j^^^g  bitUjea 
or  anrie  of  the  mountain,  fcoaed  Leiwuem  the  wtaltm  dedmtf 
and  ttiat  towaida  the  eonth  aki^  the  deep  goqp  of  the  Beiitt 
riFer.  The  way  led.iqpbyel-llaMMydiaiidi 
Tillagee^  It  wae  ete^  >o<b^  and  dHBfwH,  i  _ 
tnu^ta  of  naked  rode,  eonetimaB  ■annth  and  eE^pety,  i 
rising  by  slepe  and  hjeia.  In  aone  phoee  Aa  loeid  was  a  l 
row  lane  Leiwuem  paialld  waDi,  filled  m  neaityorfaite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stonei,  aad  pneentasg  tikt ' 
footing  Ibr  the  honen  Sock  loadi  an 
Lebanon ;  but  we  maheie  Ibvnd  Ana  woi 

The  sidca  of  the  nwontain  are  Isid  off  into 
there  is  soQ  txiao^  to  pennil  it ;  aad  even  whoa  osdy  a  i 
of  BoQ  can  be  screed  together,  it  is  cwhrrated,  Tnctaofknd, 
which  at  fint  seem  wUIy  coi«Rd  with  stones  and  racki^  aie 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  raJenanowtenaca^iimsg  in  steps  aad 
coTeied  aboTe  with  strong  moaoitaia  soil,  bacosae  iiiilsal  wiA 
grain  and  the  Iblisge  of  malbeny  aad  %  tnea  These  lauates 
eonstitiite  a  reiy  stiiking  liaatm  in  the  sigrimlfia  of  the 
monntainaL  They  weraA  ^eyrJaWy  along  the  wtalun  akpes 
of  Lebanon,  and  matt  these  as  the  kaw  <Qf  a  hai^,  ■sttiMW^ 
and  thrifty  popnlatHiL 

Thegomof  the  rifcr  was  oa  iMur  i^^kl,  aa  we  i*i»tiaMJ  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  oonU  see  in  it  the  Ksasma  of  an  saramt  aqwe- 
doct  akx^  its  aonthen  ssle»  by  which  the  water  of  a  Isige 
fountain  not  &r  abofv  was  okh  conTeyad  a»  BciriL  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  croased  a  bfavh  of  the  gulf  in  a  Amhif  tier 
of  ardies  ;*  and  further  down  ii  ssil  to  have  been  cansBd  fir 
some  distance  through  a  tunnd  in  the  iwk.  A  few  dbys  Ister, 
in  retnniing  from  'AbeOi,  we  saw  the  conns— tiwi  of  Am  n|nfr> 
duct  stretching  seiuss  the  plain  toward  the  city. 

The  oonivnt  stands  on  the  top  of  th»  butt  was,  whaia  the 
sides  risefbr  a  timestiUmoi^sleqiily  inonkreafasa  Aa  cmC 
This  part  is  too  steqp  <br  any  puk  We  wound  amaml  the 
westera  slope,  and  ascended  with  didknhy  fiosa  thifr  nMthwvst 
to  the  top  rf  tb&  riJge,  fiTe  minute  haA  rf  thifr  ciMnant.  Haas 
the  tiaTeller  finds  himself  on  th^  crats  tsf  a  Asa  i^pr  of  Le^ 
anon,  hii^  in  fnnt  of  the  inteKc  Kascn  stti  cfcnnnn  gf  Bidrftt 
river.  'This  ridge  is  btvtei  thi\H^c&>  «  atfiker  accaunucd.  by 
the  goige  through  which  th^  rii^c  Ksn»  af%ML  tlir  ;iuL    TWe 

klLMMlSM;»^ss^ 
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convent  stands  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirdt  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  GhQrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  SQnnhi  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinus  Jialqpeims)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.*  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beirdt  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Dtoidr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  tiie 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhamdiin,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us  ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  Bfts  el-Metn,  was  directiy  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk.— On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-Etil'ah  were 
frilly  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.'  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looMng  down  upon  the 
plain  and  sea.     Here  was  a  portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

'  For  the  oharacter  of  the  sandstone  of        *  See  an  article  in  the  BibliothecaSacrai 
this  region,  see  Dr  AnderBon*s  GeoL  Report,     1843,  pp.  557-663. 
p.  100  sq. 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  foundar* 
tions  and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5^  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevel  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — ^Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  buQt  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eig^t  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  atelcBy  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  fece  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  sur&ce,  whch  are  thus  hidden  firom  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fiagment  ending  with  TAUP^  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKilG  KOIPANE  K/JM/JN.... 
AEOnOTa^  Balmarkos,  Sovereign^  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  10 VI  BAL- 
MARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baid-wehuh 

'  These  inicriptions,  or  some  of  them,  sq.    So  too  hj  Knfit  in  1846 ;  Topogc 

were  copied  hy  Seetnn  in  1806 ;  Reiaen  I.  Jenualems.    Thej  were  sUo  puhlished  bj 

p.  267.     They  were  first  published  bj  BoBckh,  mainly  firomWildenbnich'seopiei^ 

Francke,  Berl  1880;  see  Letronne  in  the  in  his  Corpus  Insoriptt  Tom.  III.  p.  248. 

RemeArch^oL  Mai  1846,  p.  78.    They  *  Bosckh  reads  by  ooi^jeotnre  i  BoA/iop- 

were  again  copied  in  1848,  by  Dr  Smith,  ircif,  Kolpayt,  KwftAi^  koH  K\i/un'6s  ww  94- 


E.  G.  Schulzy  and  Mr  Wildenbmch ;  see    awortu    But  this  affords  no  dew  to  Ui« 
Biblioth.  Sacra  1.  c  Monathsbericht  der    epithet  contained  in  BaX/taMciftf. 
Ges.  far  Erdkunde  in  Berlin,  1848,  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies)  ;^  so  here  this  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baat-markos,  Lord  cS  sports  or 
revels.*  It  was  one  of  the  *^  high  places  '*  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  aronnd  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fidr  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de7 
livered  in  Beirdt  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  looking  down  into  the  deep  ^im  l^low.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  GhQrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  lino.  A  portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Bttar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  fijmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  fix)m  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
mftna.  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

*  Jiidg.  9,  4.   2  K.  1,  2.  Phenician    remains ;    bat    it   ocean   in 

*  From  tiie  form  of  the  dative  MAR-  Chaldee  and  STriao.  In  the  fonner  wo 
CODI,  the  root  would  teem  to  hare  been  hare  the  participle  ^p*^Q  a  dancer.  The ' 
a  Phenician  rerb  oomsponding  to  the  Heb.  beathen  dances  were  trofj  revdM,  K&puu.-^ 
*l|3*l  to  leap,  to  $kip,  to  donee.     No  other  See  Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c 

of  this  root  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
Vol.  in.-2*  C 
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f  rirance,  the  WAler  wm  oonreyed  mciom  tlie  low  neck  to  tlie 
higher  ffite  of  Beit  Ifiij  ;  precisely  m  the  Croton  aqueduct  ie 
carried  orer  the  Hariem  riTer  on  the  hi^  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  waa  ancieDtly  carried  bejond  Bat  Ifirj  to  the  temple^  k 
donbtfuL  Similar  perforated  itones  are  Mid  to  ban  been  fixmd 
nearer  the  convent;  hot  this  needs  confirmation.  Theie  is 
nothing  now  in  or  anmnd  the  roins^  that  indicates  a  fbnner 
aliundant  supply  of  water.* — ^The  water  waa  bioadit  fimn  the 
great  fountain  'Ar'ar  near  Mftr  Mf^  two  honn  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Bnimmlina  is  also  a  large  yillagey  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
KiiilrSy  are  seen  at  a  flrreat  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village  wo  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirut,  alone  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  difficult.  It  was  daik 
when  wo  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bav  ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roods. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
mooting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi  The  direct  road  to 
'Alioih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  tne  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  Wo,  however,  kept  alone  the  coast  road 
liMidiuff  to  Bidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  holt,  leaving  Buij  el- 
Bur(^moh  and  8huwoif)(Lt  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
oalliHl  (I  l)oliovo)  Dukkdn  d-Kusis,  about  half  on  hour  short  of 
KhAn  Kliulda.  Hero  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
tlmtugh  'ArilmAn  to  'Aboih  in  the  upper  Gharb.  A  valley  here 
(H>tno«  out  fnnu  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
tho  high  g^>und  on  its  southern  side. 

\yl\  kopt  along  tlio  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  lime,  to  a 
(Hnnt  whort^  its  two  bmnchcs  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridgt^  Wiwivu  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
im^AtfHl  nvks  ;  and  we  had  not  for  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
i)u\  objtvt  i>f  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
tw\^  main  gnni{H^  wc  counted  thirty-five  laige  sarcophagi ;  and 
th<^n^  sivnuxl   to  be  othore  further  up.      A  laige  rock  waa 

^  IV  irotOft  IKFOArOMON  TAAP,  ia  MtlMt  «mI  nn  ik^  te  hii€m«  of  dM 

tW  HitN^»4  fftrl  of  tlHk  K>n|c  i^v^M<k  iiMcrip-  fcraoad ;  b«t  ntber  to  dM  oat  ia  t^  gaU 

tW^\  Imv»  W<«  rNMl  Ik^  )H«4  WooWt  atti  b«Aov,  I— <^g  to  Bcirdlk  vUekMill  kst  ia 

I  r4«viiwMk  M  Av»V*im  D«^  atti  mAcrcii  mm  plM  two  or  thnte  lien  of  wdMH    So* 

t^N  AM  MiMMtvh'^    TV7  M^  bow«t«r,  w4  licCi>MUw^tLectcrtoT.  D.  WoqIkj,  uF 

i^K^M^  to  U^ii  tt^itol«kH|  wlik^  iMi  M  AccbM.  Mai  li^  |l  7S. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eight  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displac^. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  puipose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ABAMBE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im* 
probably  the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Eh&n  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate ;  except 
a  row  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradimlly,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Arkmdn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  ]>art  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'Arftmdn  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  viUage  and  'Ain  Kestir  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Eest^r  we  fell  into  the  usual 
road  from  Beirdt.  The  village  stands  on  a  brocul  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.  Here  along  the  edge  of  the  pred- 
pice,  are  several  sarcophagi  sank  in  the  flat  sorfiuM  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kostr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  vaUey,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  Tillage.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark ; 
and  ononr  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  laige  tract.  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  7(  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminaiy. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  uid  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  fliorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  ^ven 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  m  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  langui^ 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  dT  l£e 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirut 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  Dfimt^r.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  KhUltoehj  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  tbeir 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-E&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Eamr.  This  great  vallej  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Beirtlt  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-Eal'ah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent.  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and*  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-E^amr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  ues  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklln,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Eamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  B&rilk  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirut  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
the  road  firom  Deir  el-Eamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  E'estr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshlr  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirut,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamddn. 

At  'Ain&b  we  took  the  road  by  Shemlftn,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass ;  and  they  afterwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  passed  down  from  Sheml&n  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Anttb  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  trayelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Just  north  of  Eefir  Shlma  the 
Wady  Shahrttr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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aboanding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  fhll  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghndir ;  bat  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirftt,  and 
Icept  more  to  nSd  ri^t  just  under  the  yiUage  of  el-Ehidetfa,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqnednct.  Wefoond  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beir&t ;  mostly  along  the 
sor&oe,  thoo^  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appc^uance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
endosii^  apparently  a  line  of  tabular  stones  lu»  those  back  of 
Deir  el-Kal'ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
skpe  of  the  hi^  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  fOT  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirut.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Bcirtkt, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  we^k. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arriv^  from 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  fomily;  where  the 
latter  siterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.^  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
£E«ling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wirier  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, nri  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from4he 
Bev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  lumself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia ; 
ami  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  tlie  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  da^s,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

*  Page  78  aq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  hoij,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidoally,  I  would^  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  ^kindness  and  welcome  towards  mjrself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
tmdertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during;  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  Torsion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  goin^  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries ;  and  has  a  good  knowl'- 
edge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  fitr  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838, 1  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describmg  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  effort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  ^^  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."'  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diflEused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  ^reat  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.     Persecutions  were  carried  on,  particidarly  by  the 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  225.  [I  832.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal;  as  there  existed 'a  Feiwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti/ pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  daim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  fiom  one  sect  to 
another.' 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  sach  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Beshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  commumty,  and  giving  ti^m  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denommations  in  the 
empire.*  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  alib)agh  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  Noveml^r  1850,  by  the  intervention  d[  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firmdn  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  tibe  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Chiistian  communities  in  the 
Turkisli  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
cliartcr  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complote  operation  and  effect.' 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Bussia  against  the 
Porto,  proved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
.lune  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Hattirsherif^  that  is,  a 
FinnAn  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  djf- 
ferent  classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
tlioiu  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
Uio  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  ih^  right  of 
puhlio  worahip.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
(!onuiiunity,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

■  flMtnAinin1liblioCli6CASMra,lfarch,  Repc«t  of  tlie  A.  B.  a  F.  If.  Ar  1848^  pp. 
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annoyaiice  and  persecution.  The  instrument  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addrened  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants^ 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  o£Gicer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  FirmAns 
to  the  different  PashaiB  specially  eiyoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
perpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Munammedan  law.^ 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 

Kvemment,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
ve  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at-Beirdt,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some*  of  the 
larger  villaeee  around  Beirut,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbei]^,  as  also  in 
Sidon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the'missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirtit  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  convenienUy  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  cdT  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ;  several  of  them  being  Arabs  who  understood 

*  Sm  fer  tiiit  EaUi'fkBrif  and  other  Jonni.  of  tba  Am.  Oriental  Soo.  Vol.  IV. 

doeameDta,  Dwight'f  Chriatianitjr  in  Tur-  p.   448.      The    Turkish  original  with  a 

kej,  Boiton  1854,  p.  820,  and  App.  G.  German  translation  is  foand  in  the  Zeit- 

^lio  Misa  Herald,  April   1851,   p.  106.  ichrift  dor  moigenl.  Ges.  IX.  p.  848  aq. 
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English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  eervicefl  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  Uie  momingy  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  a 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  diffinent 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  dravm  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  laige  upper  room  in  the  third  stoir 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In-this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasine  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  m  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connectra  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
^^  by  the  way  side  ; "  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consiil ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  M^s  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Bobeon 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Bcv.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beirilt  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  ofiicer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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snrreyy  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  neironsfeyei^  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirut.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  Bommer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdtin ;  where, 
after  an  iUness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  el^nt  manners ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land*  I  had  enjoyed  mach  friendly  inters 
conrae  with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  tiie  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  fionily  friend,  now  parks  the  cmot.^ 

Among  the  indirect,  but  naturdf  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  m  the  missionaries  in  this  r^on,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
em)rt8  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Bdriit  a  native  ^*  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.''  It  was  formed 
eaily  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  lan^ages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
library  belonged  to  a  noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
selL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
ihetorio,  and  logic ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  was  my  privilege  during  m^  stay  in  Beirut  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meeting  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evenmg  was  a  discussion  of  the  question : 
**  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I  have  heard  much  worse  speaUng  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.    As  an  officer  of 

*  Sw  letters  annoanefng  the  deccAM  of  Zeitsohrift  der  morgeiil.  GeseHMhaft,  B. 

Ueot  Dale,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Nor.  1848,  IL  1848,  p.  878-888.    Jonrn.  of  the  Am. 

m.  769,  770.    Soe  also  Lvnoh's  Official  Oriental  Soo.  Vol  III  p.  477-486.  Coma 

Rmort,  4ta  ^  45.     Narrative  etc  p.  606.  BibUotb.  Sac  1848,  p.  208. 

'  See  on  this  Sodetj  and  its  libraiy, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  biinff  a 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidencOi  that  the  e£Eorts 
of  this  little  hana  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout .  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec>- 
ture  from  Michael  'AramAn,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  die 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was:  ^^The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.''  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirtlt ;  and  they  justiy  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con- 
nection. The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beirdt  as  the  cmef  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Bdvedere^  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirilt ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  &vour- 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  ^'dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  firom  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receire  Jifieen 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  hut  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert^  to  carry  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous  trayelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak ;  it ' 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  alL 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
&cility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  fully  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  befbre,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
&mily  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirtlt,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
Sinai.  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Bev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem ;  taHng  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Ghklilee,  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  Htdeh,  the  region  of  B&ni&s,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Ltt4ny,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  BQk&'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  firustrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  femalo  boarding  achooL    HiB  place 
with  me  was  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobeon  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  but  the  latter  rains  had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  firom  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Tet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  q^uestion  ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles  ;  which  however  ordmarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5^  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  VErednesday,  March  Slst.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  abng  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  eoch^  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Bcsh&rah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  lured  for  Bashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  SUirj^  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route  ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a  yery  oouTenient  arrangement. 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us ;  but  we  took  three ;  m  order 
that  Beshftrah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule, 
was  followed  by  its  master;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Ar&mdn  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for. 
a  stipulated  daily  sum ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule.: 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stilL  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  bSL  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party.        j 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;,  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal- 
kalder's  compass ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
given  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  o^  Bitter's  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firmdn  for  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Tezkirah  from  the  authorities  of  Beirut,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Beirtit,  which  controls  all  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a  paj)er 
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exempting  oar  effects  fix>m  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  dtiea. 
These  papers  were  of  coarse  enoagh  for  all  parposes  ;  yet  after^ 
wardS|  in  'Akka  and  Jerasalem,  we  obtained  a  Bi^yuriUdy  fiom 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thas  be  made  directly  responsible^  shoald  any  thing  antoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Tarkish  government  has  wisely  continaed  and  extended 
the  system  of  posts,  introdaced  into  Syria  daring  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  firo 
between  Beirdt  and  Jerasalem  by  way  of  Yft&.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Lftdaktyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  commanication  with  Damascas  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regalarjk  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  firom  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirut  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was.  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirdt  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  Eiiglish  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  BeirAt,  and  back  ; 
but  was  then  discontinued. 


SECTION  II. 
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OuB  departure  fiom  Beir&t  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday^  the 
6th  of  Apra,  1852.  On  the  moming  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrired  from  Alexandria,  bringmg  letters  and  news  fiom 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  oflF  Besh&rah  with  the 
mules  and  lugrage  about  11  o'clock ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  ni^t  at  Neby  Ttinas. 

We  left  uie  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu^  we  took  the  ro«Ml 
to  Bidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
face rippled  by  the  wmd^  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  fit)m  Wady  Shahrtlr ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sanda  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  Dukk&n  el-Eusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  Duhkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Ehftns.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  T&bis,  now  drjr.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirtlt ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Buij  el-Bur&jineh  was  on  our  left  m  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweif&t  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Khftn  Ehulda  at  2.50,  the  Hddua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
k&ns),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beiriit.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih ;  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  large 
number  of  mem.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perisned. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  Si20  to 
Dokk&n  el-GhOfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  diy, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  luid  convents  came 
m  si^ht  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions,  by  th^  way  oi^e ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.^ 

We  reached  the  Nahr  D&mtlr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;*  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a,  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  Bfts  Sa'd^eh. 
This,  point  is,  about  halfway  between  the  DftmtUr  and  Neby  Tift- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Plaianum.^  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  nom  near  the  DftniAr  almost  to 
Neby  Ttinas,  with  digbt  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  snrfiuM  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Ytr 
nas  at  5\  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
BeirOt,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  be^m.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirdt,  in  order  ^t  they  mi^t  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival  ^ut  they  had 
played  the  laggard ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  for  south  of 
aMu  Ehulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched  ;  we  were  sfiiely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  nrst  meal,  which  Rashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

>  Beaiingi  at  4  o'clock:   *Abeih  80*.  N.  75*  E.    KhQlwah  of  BaNrintoli  N.  W 

Vm.  D&mAr  86%  dift  2  m.    en-Na'meh  £.    Deir  oo-Nft'ineli  N.  86*  £.    al-Ma'- 

86*.   Deir  en-Na^meh  42*.    el-^u'allakah  alUkah  N.  86*  R     od-D4mar  N.  60*  E. 

64*,  ditt  1  m.  od-DUkemSyeh  aoath  of  mer  &  66*  E. 

*  Boaziogi  at  moatli  of  the  DAmAr :  el-  Cape  et-SaVUveh  S.  60*  W. 

B6m  £.  Couie  of  river  S,  80*  £.   'Abeih  <  See  Vol  IL  p.  48&  [iU.  48S.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continning  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening /otfrtoen  years  seemed  to  vamsh  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  refdity,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  Gbd  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  mterval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  Bjxunusual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  a^in  to  take  up  the  tlu^id  of  our  in- 
yestigationsy  at  the  very  pomt  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jiyeh,  or  Neby  Ttlnas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyreon.^  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  triQugh,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  from ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  bom.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite> 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
.  phyreon. — Near  Beija,  a  village  some  two  mil^  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  fiice  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.* 

Ihiesdayj  April  6th. — ^The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Ytinasi  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant ;  the  thermometer  at  72^  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  ihe  sandy  soil ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  dept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  fitllen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon ;  and  at  5.10  wer^  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in' 
with*  traces  of  the  ancient  Boman  road ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
point  of  B&s  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
TunAs  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  W4dy  Shehlm  coming  down  from  Jtln,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Boman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Bumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

*  Sm  Vol  IL  p.  487.  [iil  pi  481.1  Lands  of  tb6  Bible,  IL  p.  SlL-^Bearings 

*  Sm  YoL  n.  p.  487.  \m.  f4  488.1  These    fttnn  Neby  YOnas :  Boja  S.  50°  E.  2  m 
sepolchree  were  also  TisitedbjDr  Wilson,    Ba'sb  S.  80**  K  2  m. 
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point  called  lUs  Bumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  liad 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarters  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly^  we  struck  down  to  the  sands ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  D&mtir ;  but  was  running  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult.  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Bidon. 

The  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  fiunfly 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  waU.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fidlen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  euTi- 
rons  of  Bidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.^  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapeL  Here,  in  some  ckT 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  BeirAt. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  sjid  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Ntlkhly,  who  called 
upon  us ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Bidon  are  few. 
Beveral  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle.* 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  fiuses 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirtlt  river  and  the  DAmdr  ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-B&rtlk,  is  called  the  river  of  B&rOk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezztn,  coining  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

^  Bearingi  from  Sidon :  el-Mfigd&iheli    place  of  threahixig-flooni  a  laige  and  i»- 
164%  dist  8  m.    Miyeh  wa-M!yeh  185%    markable  uurcopkagus  of  a  king  of  Sidoo, 


llm.    Deib  ea-Sin  170*,  2|  m.     HAret    having  upon  it  Uie  longest  Phenioiaii  in- 
Saida  107*,  1  m.   el-HelAllyeh  76*,  1^  m.    icripUon  as  yet  discovered.     The 


Berftmfiyeh  61%  8  m.    R6m  100*.   JebA'a  phagus  has  been  transported  to  Parii.     Saa 

126*.  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidonische  Inschriften,  Mar- 

*  In  Janoary,  1865,  there  was  disin-  burg  1866.     Kcsdiger  in  Zeitschr.  d.  mor- 

terred,  at  a  point  abont  one  mile  southeast  ffenL  Qes.  IX.  p.  647  sq.     Joam.  of  tho 

from  the  sonth  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soo.  vol.  V.  pp.  227-269L 
ioathwatt  from  UAiet  Saida,  near  an  old 
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braacli  of  Jebel  Bih&n.  This  latter  ridge  .tenninates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluff,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streams  below  their  junction  ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  Mlshy.  The  united  stream  here  first  tai^es  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Merj  Bisry.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mlshy  is  the  high  conical  point  of  Buweiset  Btim,  south  of  the 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  valley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  B&r(dc  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  neat  western 
dope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  hijzh  crest 
or  tMbckbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  tiiie  rivers  of  B&rtik 
and  Jezzln,  continues  on  southwaras,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Nlha  (Tdm 
Nlha),  until  at  length  it  ends  m  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Bihftn  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shtikif,  between  the  Lit&ny  and  Wady 
JermQk.  The  name  Jebel  Blh&n  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  Applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  ^efr 
Htmeh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzin. 

The  oountiy  between  Bidon  and  Jebel  Bih&n  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountaina 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Bih&n  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huce  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  levd  of  the  open 
oountiy. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  H&ret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  i^gion,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
SOnifisnd  or  Sarepta.^  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
villace  of  Mejdel  Ytn  just  on  our  right.*  The  country  in  sight 
was  hilly,  with  a  whitidi  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  tiiie 
same  swdl,  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.'     There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 

'  B«ariii0oiiUi6waTt  At8.25,  Knrei-  6*.    SkaaderOiia  89*.   ShahlmSl*.  Bk&»- 

veb  a  86*^  E.  S  m.— At  &85,  'Ain  ad-  tah  62*. 

bab  a  IS'  E.  li  m.— At  8.40,  'Abnh  *  Bearings  at  4.10 1  Eerkhah  66%  S  m. 

M.  16*  E.  i  m.  Shdwftlik  82*.    Lib'ah  108*.     EefV  Filfts 

*  Baaringt  at  Mejdel  TAn:  'JUn  tn  106*.  R6m96*.  JebA'a  186*.  EefrJerrah 

181*.  Taii3>Ai!t  192*.  MaghdAiheh211*.  168*,  1  m.   Jinidnlya  176*,  U  m.    Seri>ah 

Hijefa    wa.||tjreh    2ir.      Sia<m    276*.  168*.     Eefr  Hatte  166*.     EefV  Milkeh 

'Abrab  886*.— The  foDowiiig  lie  north  of  148*.— North    o    the  Aawalj:    Shehhn 

the  Aawalj,  here  nuudiig  west:  'Almto  87*.    Welj  of  'AinAt  48*. 
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wards  the  greet  convent  Deir  el-MnkhalliB  came  in  eig^t  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.^  Loeine  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  df  a  deep  yalley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Anwaly 
south  of  BkQstah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;*  and  then  continued  along  a  g^aduaUy  ascending  tract| 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefir  F&ltls,  which  was  to  be  our  nig^t 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soonpitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.' 

Kefr  F&lAs  is  a  laige  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Blhin  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hilla  and 
rocky  ridges.  Hi^er  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Bllm  and 
Ruweiset  RtoL  The  wnole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
viUaeea. 

We  had  with  us  fiom  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  youn^  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
levenues  which  his  &ther  had  formerly  fisumed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  AUlm 
et-TuffiUi,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaherftny. 
AU  north  of  the  Sentk  belongs  to  the  Druse  mountain,  and  la 
inhabited  only  by  Christians ;  except  the  village  of  H&ret  Saida^ 
the  people  of  which  aie  Uetiwileh. 

ITir^ia^^fay,  April  7th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
aouod  sleep  ;  ud  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
me^i^hbourhix^  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whislleL 
The  nK>ruing  gav^  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  aonth- 
w\»i^  the  rainy  quarter ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mouutams  and  horiaon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  mt 
advanced^  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  oeca- 
s£v>iud  showeie  ;  and  i\>ncluded  to  set  forwanL 

Starting  at  7«  we  descend^^i  to  a  low  rid«  between  the  heads 
of  twv>  vaile)n»  at  7,10  /  one  running  souuiwest  to  the  Senik ; 
ihe  o(her«  \Vady  Robdn,  padaing  odT  on  a  course  X.  35^  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  cluubed  a  high  rocky  ridge  befim 
Ui» :  and  then  comtitiued  northeast  ak}cg  the  top ;  uU  again 
deeceifedin^  it  pawed  aloe^  another  neck  between  two  valleys^ 
running  lo  >'in  ihe  iwo  ik^rmer  ooeik  Bevvikl  this  neck  was  flie 
vilb^  'Abj&SL     luf^Mid  ox''  keeping  upoa  the  rii^,  w«  stmdc 


'  m«nte  tft  4U:   l>Hr  «;.^ML]^ii3U  ITT.    Bi«ar  Sir.  I  sil— Vik*  «ri 

:kii^M  4ir  ib«  iqKm*^  OM5»i;k  .Mantttfii.  U^     'JiiauB  i!»^     W<^r  jf  '.iinds  ST. 
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down  hf  a  very  steep  decent  io  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  liffht  at  7.45,  Wadjr  Shemm&Sy  riinmng  S.  30  W.  io  join 
the  Senlk.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  TUtahf  reaching  the  top  at  8  o^clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  honr  at  a 
MerAh  or  goat  hons4.  We  hdd  seen  several  of  mese  aloiig  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  larae  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
honse,  eight  or  ten  &et  high ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
mde  flat  root  In  the  present  instance,  thb  single  doorway  Ivas 
so  low,  that  oar  horises  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  Ve  bould.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day.  we  started  again  at  9^, 
in  order  to  reach  Biim,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Btim  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  Dackwards ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  dismounted, 
and  reached  Btlm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Btlmis  a  large  village ;  situated  On  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  hear  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicttotuily  from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  Met&wileh.  The  former  number  120  males^  all 
Greek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maromtes. 
The  Met&wileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drdwii,  whom  nobody 
cared  for ;  and  one  of  these  was  abseht.  The  conscription 
fliroughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt  The  flat  roofis  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  laise  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet ;  then, 
rude  joists;  on  which  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  eartn  or  gravel 
rolled  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especiaUy  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  oflen 
seen  growing  on  these  rooft. 

The  fioors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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eawdost.  It  becomes  qnite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  robbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  i>art  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.    A  few  mats  are 

g)Tesid  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  ^lace  dt  honour, 
n  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  feshion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  diba  ;^  alao  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  tlie 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  firamewoik 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  day  or 
mortar.  There  were  *  also  rode  posts  in  d^erent  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roof  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ;  received  us  hospitably ;  made  us  a 
good  fijre  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  neing  mainly  olives, 
lentHes  ('adaa)^  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  TSktaa  to 
Buweiset  BOm  ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  alonff 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Bih&n,  untU  we  should  strike  the  rood 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzln  to  Jerjti'a,  and  so  descend  to  ihe  lat- 
ter place.  We  hod  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  fifom 
Eefr  Faltis  by  il  direct  road  to  Jeijti'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Hod  they  now  been  with  us^  we  should  have  stopped  at 
BOm  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeb&'a  to  JerjO'a.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
fiank  of  Jebel  Bih&n.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  v^ere  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

'  The  Anba  giTe  thU  name  {dibt)  to    by  boiling.    The  uune  woid  in  Hebrew 
the  tynip  made  fWrni  the  jnioo  of  grapei    signifioe  honey. 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipices,  la  this  darkness  our  goide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  waj.  At  a  fcrk  of  the  path  we 
tmfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
rid«  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
hi^  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaittdeh ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senlk.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
alight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
yfe  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
valley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  affain  partialfy  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeb&'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
Bihftn,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  runninj^  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeb&'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
jQmeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeb&'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  Bihftn.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.^  The  hill  on  which  Jeb&'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  fair  day. 

Jeb&'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Met&wileh ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tuff&h.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  nilL  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Qh&ziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jeb&'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486*  feet.    On 
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aooount  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  lespeot 
to  Bidon^  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Ujok 
in  1852)  for  the  residence  of  their  families  daring  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  mined  palace.' 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&'a,  brong|ht  ns  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;*  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkehy  which  runs  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Eerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebd  Bihftn,  black  walnat  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  fiom 
Jezzin  to  Jeijti'a ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  JebA'a  and  Jerjti'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaher&ny,  we  reached  Jeijti'a  at  4.15 ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besh&rah,  who  had  come  on 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  cbthes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday,  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering^ 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  ocodionallv  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  Jerjti'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountaina  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Bihftn  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  cha«n  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaher&ny  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  24i36  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb&'a.  The  broNEid,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  manv  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  liKe  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

>  From  JeU'a,  the  betting  of  Sidon  ii  RAm  12".    Serbah  263^*.  Khiibet  Shikir 
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nooiii  and  also  the  next  morning.  The  lange  of  hiUS)  which 
fiiiiher  north  Ues  west  of  Bihftn^  including  Bilm,  Buweiset  Btim, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
south  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  conn-* 
try,  now  lull  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
yiew  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  B&s  el-Abvad 
south  of  Tjrre ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Ehamtlb^  Tuff&h, 
eeh-BhOklf,  and  Besh&rah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  Talleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  br  which 
the  muEBMe  of  this  r^on  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jeijtl%  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaherftny.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Htlneh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jezsln 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north-* 
western  ridge  of  Jebel  Blh&n,  cleaving  the  mountam  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  goige,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savaffe  in  iKdbanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hiineh. 
That  vUlaga  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (BihAn)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  8.  50®  W.  and,  opposite 
Jerjii'a,  turns  aitound  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Bihftn,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  alo^  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
LltAny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  Jermnk  from  a  village  of 
that  name,  has,  alone  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  vauey  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
rftny  suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  Jermfik  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  Zaher&ny.  Below  it  are  several  fotmtains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  fiowing  to  the  Llt&ny.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  origmaUy  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaherftny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Lit&ny.  Only  a  low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  cotirse  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  Uie  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaherftny  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jermfik  to  the  Litftny  near  the 
bridge  of  Khardela.  '^  This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
streams,"  he  remarks,  "which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rude  glens^  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  r^ons/'' 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jerjt'ay  is  a  Wely  called 
Neby  B&fy.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  uame  of  Neby  Bijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  JermQk,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Lltftny,  the  ^at  fortress  esh-Bhaklfy  standing  alone  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
JermQk,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-Tfthir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  villi^  'Arab  SAllm  is  on  the  same  ridge  norUi 
of  where  the  Zaherftny  breaks  through  it  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Bidon 
bears  from  Jerjti'a  318® ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerjti'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Bilm.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  cr^t  through  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  iraich  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  TannUr  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery  ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  oiur  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofs.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears; 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments, 
and  exhibited  some  very  neat  work.  We  fonnd  erery  thing  at 
Jeijd'a  dear ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Frfuiks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  family.    The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  alL  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ;  and  six  families  of  Metftwileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaherfiny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aquMuct ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  lam 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  mr 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  smnmer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  below  the  villa^ ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
wcstwaids,  and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.    At 
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one  pointy  in  a  field  on  the  Bouth  of  the  TiUage^  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
steep  part  of  the  hilL  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  i>arty  as  &r  as  to  Eefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeb&%  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 
place.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weda 
later,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  (S  Eefr  Milkdi,  tiiie  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.^ 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  tibe 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Ziaher&ny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered.. It  must  Imve  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Bidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  An- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking ;  and  femilies  in  the  city  are 
supplied  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaher&ny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  Uie  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  larxe  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors^  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hc^d  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtniL 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

OmEPIEawir 

EKTON  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANEeH 

Kaw 

MiL  JaamaH,  May  1862. 
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There  was  Bome  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tahlet  had  heen  cut  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — ^We  haigained  for  tUs  toblet,  to  be  delivered 
to  tiiie  Bey.  Mr  Thomson  in  Bidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  deliyered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Bidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
hftye  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  howeyer,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday f  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-BhQklf|  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jeijii'a  to  the  Zjaherftny^  in  40  miur 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20'  minutes  to  the.  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  alone  Wady  Jermlik  to 
Amiin.  This  route  wa^ii  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and,  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Nebfttlyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Bheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jermtik;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river^  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  ^reen  level  basin 
among  the  cUffs»  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung^  firom 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  n^rild  and  interesting.''  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  JermQk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Bftlim  with  its  large 
-white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  lefbi  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  tiie 
Zaher&ny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  ri^ht,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  £iher&ny, 
here  nmning  N.  55^  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
so  large  as  the  D&mtlr  at  its  mouth.  It  wasi  tumbling  rapidly- 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modem  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jeijtl'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gp»dually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbtlsh  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jerjti'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.    That  village^es  cpnspipu- 
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ously  on  the  ahonlder  of  the  high  ridge  (BlhAn^  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaherftny;  and  we  could  mars  our  course  of 
W  ednesdayy  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  dedivily  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  goige  were  seen  the  hij^rpetoai 
of  Lebanon  ;  while  in  the  sonweasty  coming  oat  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  BMn,  ^e  Icrf^  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-8heikh|  the  ancient  HermoUi  benn  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  sninmitSy  of 
wmch  the  northeastern  is  conioderably  the  highest  The  snow 
on  esh-Bheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — ^The  viUaoe 
Habbtbdi  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  B.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.^ 

Betuming  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  edi-Shtlklf, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb4tiyeh,  wWe  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  Nebfttlyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherftny.  It  is  a  market-place ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khdn^  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Bel&d  esh-ShQkif,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirdt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Bheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  humy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing' 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  those  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— ^Nebdtiyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Bidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebft- 
tiyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.'     As  we  advanced  the 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12.5.^  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12.20  we  reached  Amto,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.*  This  ridge  bq^s  at  Wady  JermQk,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  LitAny.  The  road 
from  Bidon  to  Hasbeiya  passes  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  JermQk,  north  of  the  ridee,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  Ehardela.  The  distance  firom  Amtln  to  the  bridge 
is  50  minutes. 

Amiin  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-ShQldf  Amtln,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  eeh-Shtikif,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  firom  the  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water;  the  firont  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
out  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
roundoL  by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Litliny  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ric^  on  the  other  side,  above  Amtln,  is  less  than  500 
feet.    The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Effort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
BMn,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  Iwdmark,  visible 

*  Bwrinnftl  13J(:  Kefir Tibnlt E.  im.        *  One  of  theee,  called esh-ShfikifTtHb, 
SUkb  W.  8  m.  was  near  Tjre ;  see  Schnlten'a  Index  in 

*  Fran  AfoAa,  Neb/ 'AJtyeUT&hir  bore    Vita  Salad,  art /^^d^t/^im. 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thelj, 
"  Bnow  mountain ;''  and  far  in  the  E.  N.  E.  was  another  lofty 
peak  with  snow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  east  of 
Zebedftny.  Looking  northeast^  the  eye  took  in  the  outlines  of 
the  BQk&'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Bih&n,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between' 
the  Llt&ny  and  Wady  Jermtlk,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  rid^,  is  thrown  off  towards  tiie  8. 
B.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  the  Llt&ny  ;  one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  vaUey  and  tiie 
western  side  of  Merj  'Aytln  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ndgd  on 
the  east  of  Merj  'Ay(ln,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Teim. 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  B&ni&s.  In  the 
B.  B.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hiileh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litfiny  below  the  castle  is  ^^  a  ^reat  gulf" 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  bamer  between 
the  regions  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  EhQrdela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jer- 
mOk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it.  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  witii  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opposite 
Deir  Mim&s,  and  breaks  througli  tlie  ridge  by  a  narrow  diasm ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  fiow  along  a 
-deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  E&simiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  unbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  JermQk,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Bih&n  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  ZaherAny,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reikln.  This  is  joined  fifteen  minutes  fitrther  down  by  another 
from  NeVa  ShQl^h,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Bihftn.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  squalid  village  of  JermOk  with  its 
muntain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Blh&n.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Llt&ny.  TQmrah,  the  ruin  of  a  modem  village, 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
Jermtlk,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Khdrdela.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  fertile  vrith  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  Jembl&t  fistmily.  Wady  JermQk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-Shdkif  and  that  of  Jezzln  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaher&ny  separates  Belfid  esh-ShOkif  from  et- 
TuffS&h  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  Jebel  Blh&n,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Llt&ny  and  Wady  JermQk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  o£f  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys ;  and  though  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 
.  yet  there  is  no  village  of*any  size  m  the  whole  tract  south  of  Eefr 
Hfineh.    JermQk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.^ 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
carried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  comer,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
conmianded  by  the  castle.  The  surface  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.     This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow ;  the 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
era  side  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  built  up  by  the  cmsaders  ; 

>  BMriflgsfrornKfiratesli-SliiikirtNebj  268^     el-H&mrali  278^      ShAkin  802% 

SlradS*.     Chasm  of  Ltt&njir.    K&l&*4t  MeifidhAn  802\  AniAn  832%  Kefr  Tibntt 

88%  Khiyam  9V.  el-Khirbeh  108'.  Kftl'at  882%     Neby  'Aly  et-TAhir  847% 
B&mAs  120%    Deir  MtmAs  160%    Zantar 
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with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceiUngs,  uid  a 
fine  Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court.  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glEince  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  fax  earlier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  laige  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
'  projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  from  the 
moat,  wluch  may  be  said  to  be  almost  /ac-simSeB  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  roimd 
sloping  substmctions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crasaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' Perhapp  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  BfiniAs*  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;"*  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
weU  cross  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Aytln  and  the  H(deh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.     That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

>  For  notioei  of  esh-Sb&ktf  during  the  *  Jot.  Ant  6.  8.  I,  rh  uiya  vcMor  2i- 
eroBadesandlater,  leeVolILpp.  453,  464.  B&wos  w6\§ws.  Comp.  Jiadg,  1&  7.  lOi 
[iiL  880.]  '  27.  28. 
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Phenician  commerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Amtln  ;  and  left  that  villam 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Lltftny  at  Ka^'lyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-HOmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50.^  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of 
Bih&n,  was  very  fine ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  grouna,'  we  saw  a  boy  alone  wim  two  camels 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  fi)r  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  A^  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Lltdny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Lit&ny,  called 
Wady  'Ain  'Abd  d-'Al.  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Lit&ny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  hiffh 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  nver  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modem ;  and  tne 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.*  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
village  Ka'ka'iyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.     On  the  high  point 

'  Bearingg  at  el-Hfimrah :   Sbfiktn  N.  '  This  bridge  orer  the  lit&nj  wm  ud- 

86*  W.     lUiBdhikn  N.  80*  W.  known  to  Frank  reddents  at  the  time  of 

'  Bearingi  at  8 :  et-Taiyibeh  162*,  8^  our  former  joomey.    It  wae  first  brought 

m.     Deir  es-SirijAn  168*,  2^  m.     Both  to  notice  bj  Mr  Wolcott  in   1842;    see 

tfaeee  places  are  south  of  the  Utknj.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  82. 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Llt&ny,  was  the  little  villago 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibntn.  On  the  point  above  ita 
junction  with  the  jAt^njy  was  ez-Zfikkiyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Euseir  was  in  sieht. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Bel&d  ShQklf  and  BdAd 
Beshftrak^ 

Saturday^  AprU  Kith. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  viait 
KQbrikhah  and  Ehirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ;  and  then  reach  Tibnln.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  witJi 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enter^  and  passed  up  Wadv  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifiiUy 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  waa 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh*  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region  ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  miUa 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree  ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.*  The  air  too  -was  full  of  the  songs  of  the  lark 'and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
course sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Seldky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
number  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.     After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

*  Bearingi  from  Jior  KanLslyeh :  Village  ■  Dearingi  at  8 :  ei-ZAkktjdi  N.  10*  E. 

of  Kalukljeh  N.  16'  W.  1  m.    Jodeideh  el-KanUrah  S.  46°  £.  ]|  m.  on  W.  bsuk. 
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the  steep  southern  bank^  in  order  to  reach  EObrlkhah.  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  bushes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  brow  at  9.30 ;  and  saw  EQbrikhah  before  us  8.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tares 
spoken  of  in  the  ITew  Testament.^  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  fit)m  the  wheat  imtil  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beiriit  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  fiour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  temulenium^  or 
bearded  dameL' 

We  reached  KObrtkhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  villa^,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Seltlky,  commandmg  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Htdeh ;  and  on  the  north  into  Bel&d  Shnkif  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  Bih&n  and  Jeijfi'a  ;  while  KaFat  esh*Shukif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Seldky  was  said  to 
have  its  beginning  near  'Aitheriin,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Eedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  tree,  N.  65^  E.  at  the 
distaince  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kes^  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Achshaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.*  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  HMeh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Ees&f.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  wem  of  hewn  stones  ;  and  I  afterwards  found 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

*  Ifatt  18,  25  sq.  l^m.  Deir  Siriy&n  46^  K&Tat  Shttkif  42% 

•  «« Inftlix  lolinm,*  Tirg.  Qeor.  1.  154.    'Atshlth  82%  1^  m.  el-Kaiitarah  859%  1  m. 
Or.  fiCdUto.  Arab.  Zaw&n.  ShAkin  8%      Zaiit&r  (west)  8%      KfiMir 

'  JodL  19,  25.  ib.  11,  1.  12,  20.  850%  8i  m.    TMIn  267%  el-Dtiij,  west  of 

<  Bearings  at  Knbiikhab:    TikUAnjeb    W.  Hajeir,  286%     Tibnln  228%    es-Sau- 
142*.  Merkebeh  189%  Boid  Haiy^n  122%    wineh  286%    Km&T  65% 
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der,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna. 
The  ruins  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itselC 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west.  The  columns  are  of  a  whitisn  lime- 
stone. Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  others.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  ddicate  tracery-woiic  dw>w 
the  volutes.  Its  height  in  all  is  about  twelve  feet.  Many  large 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Qreel^  or  Soman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  lig^t  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35 ;  and  bent  our  course  nearly  west 
towards  Ttllin.  The  way  was  uneven ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  nod 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  T(dln  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  on  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.'  The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  was 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Ehirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauwfineh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  lefL 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauwftneh  at  12.25  ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  Ttdin  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  village  is  a  miserable 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnfn  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Ehirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Ehirbet  Silim  ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.     South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

'  Bearings  fiom  TAlln:  Tibnln  205*.  184*.— West  of  Wadj  Hojeir:  Khiibet 
es-SaawAD&  184%  1^  m.  KAl'at  Shfiklf  Silim  218%  1^  m.  Kfiliweih  298%  1  m. 
52%  M<ydel  Silim  145%  2}m.  Jumeijimeh    el-Buij  810%  li  m.    Therffeh  Sir. 
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18  lower^  IB  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Whereyer  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  the  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  KQ- 
bilkhaL    Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
walL  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
paj  us  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  There  was  something  unusually  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Bashid  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Bhmkh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  bbws  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
our  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Bilim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
Lltftny  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.' 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared ;  the  sides  were  less 
high  and  less  wooded  ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  from  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizr&b,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
Tibnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Hadd&thah  and 
H&rts  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashtb*  in  the  direction  of  Eftna.  We 
ascended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley  ;  and  at  2.^  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  rid^,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-' Ain 
in  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  souths 
east  and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  rid«,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitch^  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
just  below  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us  ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  family  of  Sheikhs  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Sheikhs  were  all  absent ;  but  had  given  charee,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  wim  respect. 

>  Mr  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sm.  184S,  p.  82. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile ;  and  made  an  appointment  toTisit 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  vfllage  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  by 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patch- 
work.  Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains,  with  itfl  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  &milies  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Met&wileh,  that  of 
'Aly  es-Stighir,  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shabbv  state  ;  they  and  their  attendants  bcong  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.^  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
laige  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  fiided  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  EdPat  esh-ShOktf.*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  laiger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnln  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toronum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibntn 
was  of  earlier  date.*  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-ShClkif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 

'  In  the  first  edition   of  the  Biblical  higheitpointSi*.  Jentfa24*  el-TehftdMi 

Reioarchet,  the  reaidence  of  this  family  826°,  fm.    et-Sanwunoh  82*.  Tftttn  25*. 

wai  bj  miiCftke  anigned  to  K5Ut  eah-Shii.  KAbrikhah  42*.  ol-Kautarah  82*.    'Almte 

klf    See  YoL  n.  pp.  460,  461.  [ia  876.]  28*.   Deir  Siriyin  44*.  ShAktn  18*.  Zan- 

■  Bearings  from  the  castle  of  Tibnin:  tar,  west,  22*.   Zantar, east, 26*.    Khiibet 

HaddAthah  219*.  'Aithat  es-Zftt  196*,  2  m.  Y4nfih,  on  a  hm  above  HaddAtfaab,  226*. 

Beitahftn  171*.    Bei'ashlt  129*.    ShAkrah  "Will   Tyr.   11.  6,  "nomen  priaenm 

96*, 8m.  SafedSl*,  Im.  Jomegimeh 06*,  lUenin/'    Seethe  further  historical  no- 

2  m.  HAlehSS*.  el-MansArah,  aruiulSS*,  tices  of  this  fortress,  in  VoL  XL  p.  451* 

2  m.   KOl'at  Sh&kif  42*.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  46a    [iii.  877.] 
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parts  of  the  later  work.  The  wall  encloses  an  area^  nearly 
square^  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  of  stone^  now 
broken  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
present  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  told  that  the  ruUng  Sheikh  or  Be^,  receives  a  salary 
of  750  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
three  scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
steward  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food.  There  is  no  freehold  in 
the  province  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government.  The  land- 
tax  or  rent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnin 
hss  380  male  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
Metliwileh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
not  long  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
ate it  to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property ;  but  when 
Sulim&n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  B&s  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
&mily  of  'Aly  es-S(ighir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
villages  in  the  district  of  ShtUnar ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tinue to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Beshid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  B&s  el-'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
mulberry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Han&weih,  near  Kftna,  are  three  images 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
the  weather. '  At  Mezra'ah  in  Wady  'AshtLr,  about  an  hour  from 
Kftna,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
are  well  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  future  travellers. 

Sunday y  AprU  Wth.  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  southeast,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
tent-pins  be  torn  out.  The  fiiapping  and  shaking  had  long 
banished  sleep  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater. 

'  Thii  wonld  seem  to  be  the  tablet  de-  which  is  nearly  obliterated.     Abore  the 

•ertbed  bj  Monro,  as  a  kind  of  window,  a  figures,  he  says,  is  the  winged  i^obe.     See 

yaxd  scraare  and  as  much  in  depth,  high  his  Summer  Ramble,   II  p.  2a.— These 

np  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  of  a  Wadj,  sculptures  need  further  and  more  careftil 

near  the  lower  extremity  of  its  precipitous  examination. 
baaka.    He  qwoks  of /our  figures;  one  of 
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we  sent  off  Bashid  about  4^  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Beg^B  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterdaj.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  Bth&n  we 
-  could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  brinff  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  wiuiout  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  b^n  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  so  readUy 
found  for  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  churoh  whoi  we 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards ;  and  excused 
himseLT  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening ;  and  hb  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale ; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  stor^ ;  but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a  fimnd  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  comer  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood  ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  radest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking  ;  but 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  mde  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  fiiU  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roo&  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Goats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  street  were  rude  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     But  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  12th.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  B&meh, 
named  Ismia^U,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutaw&ly.  He 
proved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
^'arooo  and  saddled  his  ass/'  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  well. 

Leaving  Tibnln  at  8.30  for  H&rls,  we  descended  obliquely 
mto  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizr&b,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.     We  followed  up  a  main  branch 

J[uite  to  its  head  ;  and  at  9.20  came  out^  upon  our  former  road 
rom  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  Hftrls.^  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearmg  S.  60®  W.,  while  Tibntn 
bore  N.  60®  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tpe,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashiir  was 
directly  below  us.* 

We  returned,  and  passing  H&ris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  caUed  further  down  Wady  Seribbtn, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayi!ln. 
The  village  Ersh&f  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.*  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with.  Wady  el-' Ayin  ;  where  the 
htter  coming  down  from  the  B.  B.  E.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Bumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Aytln  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  rid^  in  the 
northwest  The  villages  Eauzih  and  Sftlih&ny  were  m  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Aytln  ;  as  also  Beit  Lit  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.* 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  rid^ 
of  table  land.*  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Y&tir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and   stable  we  were  shown  a  stone 

'  Tbe  nsine  of  this  Tillage  was  giTen  to  '  Bearings  at  Seribbb :  ErshAf  S.  ^  m. 

«  wronglj  br  our  ignorant  guide  in  1888,  R&meh  S.  (kS*  W. 

ss  Hadltk    ^Aithat  es-Zftt  he  also  mis-  *  Bearings  at  10.40s  Ershif  S.  50**  E. 

Maed  HftUeh.  Kaozih  S.  25*'  W.    Beit  Ltf  S.  55*  W. 

■  Bearingson  the  brow  near  Hilrts :  Tjre  Sftlih&nj  S.  66**  W.    lUmeh  &  60*  W. 

803*.   Deir  'Ammts  802*.    el-BijAd  802*.  *  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eastern  browt 

Kc6m252*,  Im.    Tibnin  N.  75^  E.    See  Ersh&fll9%     Sa'sa' 165*.     Kansih  19r. 

V«L  IL  pp.  454,  455.  [Ul  882,  883.1  JUmeh  221*.  Beit  LIT  220*.    Y4rto  149*«, 
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about  two  feet  nqnare^  with  Bculptured  ornaments;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  village  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge^  we  could  see  Kfil'at  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  BAa  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  fistr  down  towards  en-Nikt^ 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  MeryamtUi  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.^ 

We  were  told^  that  at  Euneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  li^t  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirdt  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  ^oad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  i  &tir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
'Aytln,  at  thejunction  of  Wady  Seribbln,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  foUowine  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Eauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-' Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Has  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'AyOn  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Bumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60^  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  firom  Dibl 
to  B&meh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
HOzzfir,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazlreh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Bumeish  road.* 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-ShOkif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  laige  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  HOzzfir,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled ; 

'  Bearingt  at  Y&tir :  Teir  Harfa  258'.  YlrGn  147'.    SaW  161*.    Kaudh  178*. 
KftTat  Sbema'  271'.     Mqdel  ZAn  278'.        *  Bearings  from  Hazlreh :    Kaiiiih  N. 

Meiramin  266'.    Tjre  821'.   Deir  KanAn  60'  W.  1  m.    ErshAf  N.  85'  E.    HAntn 

SIS'^     Kina  889'.      B&i  el-'Ain  818'.  S.  80'  £.    2  m.    Dibl  N.  40'  K  i  m. 
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and  the  whole  bears  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5^  feet  d^.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9j  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  but  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  flrst  found  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
Aat  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Htdeh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Najphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
HMeh  and  m  the  tnbe  of  Asher.^  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor  ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

^tting  o£f  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Bftmeh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  -plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  ridge.'  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  vaUey  running  on  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhQllet 
cl-Werdeh ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Eum.  We  bore 
more  to  the  ri^ht ;  and  ten  minutes  later  B&meh  came  in 
sight ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.*  We 
proceeded  to  B&meh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Bdmeh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
coUect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  sap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Aylin  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
sap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Ayi!ln  ;  and  drains  that  part  of  the 
basin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  ti^e  lake  fails,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

*  Jotb.  11,  1.  10.    19,  86.  '  Bearings  at  8.25 :  Bimeh  N.  60**  W. 

'  Bearings  at  8.15 :  Dibl  72^  'Ain  Ibl      'Aiteh  S.  80**  K  1  m. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagUB  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
yillaee  are  two  very  laige  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7^ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  o£ 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
qtdty. . 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Bamah  of  Asher.^  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  haje  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 

West  of  B&meh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
BelAt ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
ruins ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  stiU  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.* — ^The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nln  to  Bftmeh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday^  April  13th. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bel&t ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  Eorat  Shema'.  Tho 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15 ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  fiank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  B&meL  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56^  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

'  Josh.  19,  29.  Kauzih  69%     Seribbtn  iV.      Hli^  4r. 

*  Onomaat.  art  JUama.  Khirbet  Yiaitih  U\    BelAt  286*,  f  m. 

*  Bearings  ttom  K&meh:  'Aiteh  180^ 
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are  still  standing.  From  the  northern  end^  its  sides  have  the 
direction  8.  20^  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  sonth  end,  four 
oolomns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high.  If  feet  in  diameter,  5^  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
is  so  roimded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
column.  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastem  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly wom  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistem 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  radely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  EQbrikhaL  In  some 
points,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Eefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  stmcture  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  liad  long  since  passed  away. 

The  westem  view  from  this  spot  took  m  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azziyeh  passes  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibkin  with  ruins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Ztln  and 
Eorat  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  R&s  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  cmsaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  H&mtkl ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-N&ktlrah.  On  it  are  the  rumB  of  a  town  of  the 
same  name^  H&mfil ;  which  poBsibly  may  be  the  rite  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher.^  Further  Boudi  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  np  &ora  Bfts  en-Nfiktirah,  and  sepaiati^K  the  tracts  * 
drained  by  Wady  HftmOd  on  the  north  and  Wady  d-KtIm  on  the 
south.  We  comd  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  h^ds  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  fiom  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  regbn  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Bte  en- 
N&ktrah.  On  its  high  southern  ride  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
shiha  was  virible.  Ibit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a  TeU  that  seems  ancient.  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  d- 
JebeL  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  .  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  rituated  the  fortress  of  Koiein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  JermQk,  towards  8a- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-KOrn.' 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
Mtlsy.  It  is  a  wild  district ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cde- 
brated.  The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady.H&mtd,  is 
called  the  Shftb  ;  and  is  a  subdivirion  of  Belftd  Beshftrah.' 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ;  and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
liad  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Bchulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Ydntk  ;   and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei'a, 

*  Josh.  19,  28.  Thia  inggeitioo  wu  ton  spent  some  dm  in  tiib  region,  nod 
made  by  £.  G.  Schuli ;  KitterErdk.  XVI.  visited  tlie  ruins  of  KAFat  Knreta.  In  a 
L  p.  778.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  be  tlnit 
upon  it.  writes  t  **  This  reefon  abounds  in  woIvm, 

'  Bearings  from  Bel&t  t  Tershtlut  195*.  bears,  panthers,   hyenas,  jackals,  foxes, 

Ikrit20S^  TerbSkhah  18fi*.   'Aiteh  120%  hares,  oonies  (hmx  Syriacus),  jerboas,  and 

Riroeh  104*.     'Ain  Ibl  06*.     Kanzih  85*.  many  other  antmala     The  wliole  hill  of 

'Akka  230*.    Tvre  836*.    Zibkin  248*.  the  casUe  (Kurein)  was  plouglied  over  by 

Gap  of  Wady  ef-*Azztyeh  827*.      Mejdel  wild  swine      Gacelles  and  partridses  were 

Z&n  308%     karat  Shema'  800*.    Jibbein  seen  in  abandanoe.**      He  also  deaoribcs 

286*.     jyin  278*.     Gap  of  Wady  HAmai  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.     See  Bib- 

278*.     Miryamtn  17*.     Sa'sa'  138*.  lioth.  Sna  1855,  pp.  828  sq.  830. 

*  In  Not.  1854,  the  Her.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  8aW.^  About  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Enl'at  Jedin  *  and  Tershiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KOm  and  the  fortress  Kurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershtha  to  Bumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  upfrom  near  'Akka 
by  'Amlnh  and  SOhm&ta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  J^edes  and  B&ni&s. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847|  E.  G-. 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  EQl'at  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Bumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.^ 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  KtiFat  Shema' ;  and 
returned  to  Bftmeh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  me  head  of  Wady  l^Qllet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  of  'AiteL  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land ;  formmff  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
KhuUet  d-Vi^rdeh  going  to  Wady  el-KQm,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Aytln.*  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  further  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
tiie  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  rods,  and 
oins  Wady  el-'Ayiin,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
>  low  ledge  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
7B,  on  iraich  are  the  small  ruins  of  Kiirah.     Here  at  11.10,  we 

*  Leitongen  det  HOchsten,  Th.   Y.   p.  Vande  Velde,  whom  wo  metinJenisdem, 

1  9^    Pftulos*  Sammlang,  Th.  VIL  p.  h«d  yisited  BeUt  ft  few  weeks  eftrlier,  ftod 

M.  ftlso  Knl*ftt  Kurein.     Dr  De  Forest  has 

'  oometfanes  culled  also  Jiddin.  since  examined  the  latter.    Mr  Thomson 

Mariti  Voyages,  IL  p.  186  sq.  was  there  in  Nov.  1854. 

Bitter,  Erdk.  Th.   XYL  i.  pp.    780-        *  Bearings  at  10.45 :  Kaiuili  N.  10*  E. 

^We  learned  afterwards,   that    Mr  'Aitheh  N.  75*  W. 
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entered  Wady  el-'Aytin^  which  immediately  expands  into  a  laige 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Bumeish  bore 
8.  10^  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain*  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Bumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  population  includ- 
ing 200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purchaBed 
dried  figs  and  other  articles  ;  as  also  l4rley  fi>r  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  B&meh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial. Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  ni^ht 
before,  and  tiie  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  8.  B.  £. 
and  up  this  i>asses  the  road  to  Ba'sa^  Eefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.* 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  SOhm&ta.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Bumeish  ;*  thence  it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Aytin,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
Sohm&ta  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Bumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghiU  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safed  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Eefr  Bir'im ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
former;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyfid.  Hereabouts  the 
Sa'sa'  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  Iiill ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.'  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 

'  From  RnmeUh,  SaW  bore  159*.  *  Bearings  at  1 :  Kefr  Bir*im  a  70*  £. 

•  See  VoL  IL  p.  447.  [iiL  872.]  SaW  S.  10*  W. 
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entj  years  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  village 
for  forty-five  years.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-five  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables ; 
and  were  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass  ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh- 
bours. There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  lebeuj  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  fifom  goats'  milK  ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
fonn  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  si^tly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  nule  off  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hiU  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Schulz  to  be  the  '  Castellum 
Begis*  of  the  crusaders.  ^  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
oootaining  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.*  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.' 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
introders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wrapped  in  a 
Uanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otnerwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  fiUed  with  horses,  cows,  young  catt^,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

'  Bitter.  Erdk.  XVL  i.  p.  802.    Stepb.  ItinAnuret  deUTttreSaiDte,pp.  186, 184, 

SiMt,  Leitmuran  des  Hdcfaslen,  Th.  V.  268,  etc 

pp.  298,  SCO.  pMihiirS«iiiiiliiiigTh.VlL  *  Bearings  at  KeTr  Bir^m:  Tli^  18*. 

W-  lis,  118.  UMn  27%     'Almm  88*.     Mb  el-Ahm«r 

■  Bii^  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  82.  Carmolj  100*.    el-Jiih  12r.     "^'sa'  282*. 
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The  chief  objects  of  mterest  at  Kefr  Bir'im  are  the  remains 
of  two  stnictoreB  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  village^  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
building  which  fiEtced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
stone columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middk 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  loimd 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  ride 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
difierent  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  ride  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  succesrive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
su^  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  ride  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inride  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  comer  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
ride, but  on  the  inride  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  BelAt 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviouriy  rimilar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defi&ced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  word,  ci^o  ^  peace,'  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ;  and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Babbinic  scholars  hod  been  able  to 
moke  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  fix>m  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Babbi  of  Safod,  under  favouraole 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  Babbi  could  only  determine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  ^  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
c5eval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kmd  that  we  had  yet 
seen ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  ntterly  unknown  to  us ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Boman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, obviously  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meir6n  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.^  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hdm,  Eedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  G-alilee  ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  size,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
G-alilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.* 

Kefr  Bir'im  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighl^uring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Eefr  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Babbis ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meirdn.'  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1661  and  1664, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice.''^ 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  April  14«A.— We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meirdn.     We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

*  We  were  not  then  ftware,  that  this  specimens  of  the  sqtiare  character  extant, 
place  had  heen  visited  in  1889  by  Messrs  It  is  generally  held  that  this  character  was 
Bonar  and  M*Chevne  of  the  Scottish  de-  in  nse  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier, 
patation.  They  heard  from  both  Jews  See  Gesenius  Gksch.  d.  Heb.  Sjr.  p.  16G 
and  Maronites,  that  these  were  Jewish  sq.  Hnpfeld  in  TheoL  Stadien  u.  Krit. 
synagogues ;  and  that  the  Jews  sometimes  1830,  4tes  H.  p.  288.  Winer  Realwb.  art 
go  there  to  pray.     See  thehr  NarratiTe,  BchreibkuruL  Comp.  Matt  6,  18L 

Jane  11th.  *  Garmoly  Itin.  pp.  182,  186. 

*  Sm  Vol  IL  p.  891.  \jSi.  269.>-The        «  Garmoly  L  a  pp.  880,  465. 
inscription  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  came 
upon  the, ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Niiir,- 
running  down  N.  60^  E.  to  join  the  neat  Wady  Mn'addamlydb. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Jordan  uid 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  of  Jebel  edi- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  m  the  morning  son ;  whfle 
Jebel  JermOk  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Sa'sa'  was  in  fiill  view  on  our  right 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  Nftsir  at  7.45 ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.  ^  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  Khil&l  Seb&',  coming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  JennQk,  and  fljpreadmg  oat 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  Nftsir;  and  the  imited  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamiyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.*  Tbia 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Safed  on  its  lofty  hilL  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Khil&l ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  ;'  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermak. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern comer  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  h^h  land  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Htdeh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Ad&thir,  on  the  left  of  Sa'sa', 
and  bearing  from  Bumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.^  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias^ 
through  Wady  et-Taw&hln  and  Wady  el-'AmAd.  Our  road 
now  ^adually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.40  Si&&f,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.'  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meirdn.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semt'y  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  fiank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-B&meh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

>  Beuringt  at  7.00:  Sa'ia'  N.  fiO*"  W.  Scholi  u  Adater,  Y.  p.  800.    PnhitL  a 

JiihE.  YU.  p.116. 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  446.  [iii.  870.]  •  The  KB^DBD  of  the  Talmud,  bmt 
'  Beaiingt  at  ai5 :   Siied  124*.    RAs  Safed  and  Meii6ii;  lee  Schwan  Paleat.  p. 

el-Ahmar   54*.      Jebel  eth-Sheikh   49*.     190 Bearings  at  8.40 :  Sifa&f  N.  60*  E. 

SaW  819*.  jigh  N.  26*  £    Meiron  a  16*  £. 

*  Tbifl  mountain  is  mentioned  bj  Stepb. 
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We  tamed  up  to  Meirdn,  a  yery  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  on  our  right,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  place 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  fiEtce  of  the 
rock^  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  h^her  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  full  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant.  South  of  Meirdn  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.  I 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Oush  Halahy  now  el-JisL*  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Ifero  or  Meroth  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Oiscala  or  el-JisL'  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Babbis.^  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  B.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  aUuded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.* 

Our  object  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Eh&n,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  hia 

>  Betfingt  fixmi  Meii^ns  Safed  llT.  *  Benj.  of  Tad.  L  p.  82. 

KiadHha  61*.    Jidi  11*.    Sifsif  U*.  *  Csrmolj  Itiiu  L  a  pp.  188,  260. 

•  Hebi   lin'»0 ;    lee  the  referenoes  in  *  See  VoL  II.  p.  481.  [iii.  p.  884  «q.] 

IMUfooC  0pp.  n  p.  698.     ReUndPaLp.  See  also  EUiottri  TraTjU,  IL  p..866  m. 

fl^         I'r        I-                                 I-  NarratiTeoftheSoottiADcpuUtion,  Jnlj 

•Jofc  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  Vit  f  87.  ReUmd  ^^^    Wilwm'i  Landf  of  the  Bible,  U.  p^ 

P«l.  p.  181.  811  n- 
Vol..  UI.  -7 
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son ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefir 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4}  feet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elalx>rately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  comep  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  firagments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just,' 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  l^ 
B.  Benjamin  ;  but  B.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.^ 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefir  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meirdn,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefir  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hdm,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Achabarl*  Oiscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meirdn ;  Jamnith  is  unknown ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modem  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meirdn  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modem 
Sated;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

*  Cannolj  L  o.  pp.  184,  184.  aontfaweat  of  Safed ;  whioh  toootda  teler- 

*  'Avafidfimp  w4Tpatf,  Joi.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.  ably  with  Parohi ;  Dmct.  of  Palatt.  p.  188. 

*  'Akbarah,  aooordin^  to  R.  Parchi,  U  £.  G.  Schuli,  on  the  other  hand,  ipeakiof 
one  hour  south  of  MeirAn;  tee  Zanz  in  it  aa  being  one  hour  aontii  of  Safed; 
Aahei^s  Beij.  oTTnd.  U.  p.  427.  Schwan  Zeitachr.  der  D.  moigenL  Qeaellaeh.  Bd 
placef  it  an  Engliah  mile  and  a  half  weat  III.  p.  62. 
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until  the  middle  of  the  crasades,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.^ 

Our  further  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Bamah  of 
Naphtali  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semd'y,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
Bftmeh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  JermQk  ;  or  by 
ascendii^and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60^  W.  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  Jenhtik.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.*  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees.  ^ 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; ' 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibtld,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibftd. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Kttm ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Dmze  villa^  of  JermQk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
hig^  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
norUiwest  to  the  former  one."  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
fix>m  Meirdn,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.^ 

We  now  beran  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45*^  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
of  Wady  Habis.     Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

>  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    The  Talmndio  Jish  89*.    RAs  el-Ahmar  89*.    Kaddtthft 

nss  Tmfath^  once  mentioned  in  Ra«h  Ha-  60**.     Teitabeh  69*.    Delita  60*.     'Ain 

dianali  012,  can  hardly  be  preaeduiden-  es-Zeitikn  95*.     Safed  106*. 
tieal  with  Safed. — Ititter  also  seems  to  re-        *  Bearings  at  11,  on  brow :  JermOk  N« 

md  Seph  as  representinff  Safed,  Erdk.  10*  W.  1  m.    Beit  Jenn  S.  70*  W.  2  m. 
XYL  L  p.  759;  bat  oomp.  lb.  p.  687.  *  NarratiTe  etc.  Jnlj  18th. 

*  Bearings  at  10.  80 :  Jish  26*.  Birket 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  almost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a  fine  hrook ;  and  began  at  11.50  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  yilla^^.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountams ;  but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiqidty  ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meirdn. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing'  water- 
skins  ;  and  describes  Ihe  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.' 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  £dd,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  vifiage,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  from  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  firom  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukera,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Bchulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hiUs.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  SQhm&ta  fix>m  Tershlha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high  ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.' The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
SOhmSita.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes  ;  but  Schulz  fi)und 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews  ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.^  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichard,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

1  S.  Sohnli  Leitnngen  etc  V.  p.  284.  See  S.  Schulz  L  o.  Y.  p.  279.    Pmalu  1.  o. 

Pgnlur  SammloDg  etc  VIL  p.  106.  VIL  p.  103. 

.  Hence  the  Arahic  name  ei-BukeCa,  !  |llil^  ^/^  i^e<>™ 

the  diminutiTe  of  tl-BUed'a  ;  in  Heb.  Mfp^a  i^eard  of  them  at  Jenn&k ;  Nanmtive,  Jnlj 

A  clttt,  yallej,  plain,  etc  between  hilli* —  18th. 
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Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  have  never  been  driven  out 
bv  the  later  masters  of  the  conntnr,  whether  Christians  or 
Mnhammedans.  They  say  their  fathers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel/  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-KQm,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel.  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  Jermtik  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part.  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  Ughest  jpeak  of 
Galilee ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Bafed  and  el-Jebel.  Southwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semd'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&meh  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  hi^h  mountain  skirts  the 
pkdn  of  Bdmeh  on  the  north ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-Shftghdr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning  ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Sdhm&ta. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habls  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birsseh  from  the  left ;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  villt^  of  JermOk.*  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  tnus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  b^  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-KQm.  On  the 
north  the  distnct  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Bel&d  B^h&rah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  Bfts  en-Nftktlrah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Aaamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BQttauf  on  the  north.* 

Setting  o£f  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
Bftmeh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

'  E.  Smith,  Ml.  Joamal,  1844.  Arruunn  rnt  Sfirf«{pf«s.    Comp.    Ititter 

■  Jot.  B.  J.  S.  la  11,  'AtrofUp  ...rh    Eidk.  XYL  L  p.  774. 
pMwirmntf  r^  r«AiAaiaff  $^s,  h  Mrroi  fi\p 
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and  the  little  baain  in  the  soothwest  ;^  afterwards  it  v^md  more 
west^  abng  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  S.  8.  E.  At  1.15^  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  ovenooking 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  'Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  ftiU  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  jpass  aroimd  a  projecting  cli£ 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  Shftghfir,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hiUs  ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  and  weU 
cultivated  plain  of  B&meh ;  with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
firom  'Akka  to  Safod,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Kh&n 
Jubb  Ttsuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  H&sfir  ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  el- 
Bdttauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Seffilrieh,  between  the  BQttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'&n. 

The  plain  of  Bftmeh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  bw  ridge 
extending  south  firom  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jerm&k ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  B&meh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  wator-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sell&meh ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  Hdztkr.  Then,  as  Wady  Sellfimeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Bftmeh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'm&n.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  soudiem  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arrdbeh  and  SClkhnin  ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Sh&ghur.* 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

'  Bearings  at  12.50 :  Jerm&k  N.  80**  R  Tabor  188^    Ferr&dj  12S*.    T^  HUsAr 

Beit  Jenn  N.  80' W.  170\    er-R&meh  280^   Niibf  861*.   I>eir 

*  Bearings  from  the  browabore  R^eh  :  el-AVad  26^^     'ArrAbeh  219*.     S<kkbntn 

Kefir  'An4n  189\     Kfim  Ilattin    163\  227*.    West  end  of  Carmel  266*. 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  journey.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.' 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  yery  steep 
descent  towards  the  villaee.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  B&meh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated  slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance  ;  and  seemed  litUe  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  shoes  needed  fiustening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.' 

B&meh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
far  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Bamah  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtcJi ;'  the  Bamah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  The 
present  Bamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modem  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  B&meh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.* 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  H&ztlr  in  connection  with  the 
Tell  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mughftr,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Tell  The  usual  road  from  Bfimeh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  frequented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  Bftmeh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
vari^ated ;   and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 

>  Jowph.  B.  J.  8.  8.  1,  2.    Reland  Pa-  *  Josh.  19,  86. 

liest  p.  127,  180  sq.    Hitter  Erdk.  XVI.  *  Eoseb.  et  Hienm.  Onomaftioon,  ait 

L  pp.  686,  757.     Comp.  Eiueb.  et  Micron.  Rama, 

Onomast  art.  OaHUea.  *  Brocardas  a  6.    Adrichomias  p.  128. 

'  Bearings  from  er-R&meh  :  Seijar217%  *  Bitter  L  c  p.  772.     £.  Smith,  Ms. 

\\  m.    Nnhf  270^     Deir  el-As'ad  267".  Joomal,  Ap.  22,  1844. 
TeUH&s&rl50\    Deir  Hanna  188^ 
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CvOy  like  those  near  Oasa  and  BeirC^t.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
nd  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Jt4my  i.e. '  Mrook '/  from  an  indefinable  impression,  that  they  have 
oomo  duwn  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road;  from  which,  fiye 
minutes  later,  the  Bafed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
tlio  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.4S,  our  path  aepaiated 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sellftmeh,  tmonrii 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  HftsOr.  The  plain  is  here  exceeding 
foriilo  ;  the  soil  a  rod  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  di7  waler- 
ooumo.  At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellimch 
iH^foro  us.  Wo  now  had  to  work  our  way  alons  the  soatheaslem 
flank  of  Toll  HAiAr,  at  about  the  same  lev^  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippeiy  rocks  in  several  plaoea ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult  We  reached  Mii^iAr 
at  length  at  4.50 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
villatfiv 

This  is  a  laige  place,  utuated  midway  up  the  steep  dediiilj 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  8.  8.  £.>  The  Immikb  ul 
streoU  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  tenaoesL  Many  of  Ae 
housea  have  upon  the  flat  loof  a  place  for  sleepiiig  m  i 
which  1  saw  here  and  at  Bimeh  for  the  first  \^ 
M^mod  to  be  a  floor  w  plalfonn  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  aj 
of  wicker  work  an>und  it«  We  afterwards,  in  other 
found  thoft>  tfcrxvns  constructed  of  gK^i  boughs  and  ~ 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  Mi^:fa&r  are  two  thirds  DraK%  and  <iNK  dioxi 
Unvk  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  frnnuD^  mi  fsp- 
in^  their  taxc»  toother.  The  extensive  clive  gn>veswkik&.oiiBar 
ako  the  plain  of  Wady  SelUmeh  belong  to  the  goveEumad: :. 
ami  Rvr  oach  iree  an  annual  tax  cf  five  piastiei  »  csansaL 
The  land  tax  of  the  Tillage  is  40.<lXX>  pastrca. 

There  are  here  di>  remains  c/  antiquity ;  exicefa  nn  ssni— 
)xha^  sunk  in  a  iwk  on  the  norui  ot  the  viUbge.  On;  ^tf  samiS' 
skle  further  up.  are  abo  jeT>K:iI  ch^rvnu  in  a  kil^  ^  midb  z  ims 
they  kK>  ixn  Meet  u>  l«  ars£5cskL  Yet  ll^k&r  vm&ii&I^  o^m- 
seni»  an  axhrient  JitarziJ  cc  wLkh  lu  Eae&skft  las  irinmi  Jdwix 
t\*  xw. 

n»r:f^:.rr.  JlrrC  1&;L    We  reck  a  rs55e«43i£  sHSof  ic2:2? 

tx^  vwii  KluAvt  lilstz  iZii  zhtt  g: ri  cc  zhtt  Y^     WV  m^ 

alot:^:  the  c^:^r::T  v^«s^^is  as  zht  sLzne  ifv»i  udL  wzt&uuc  x 


IftiM*!!^  fri«  Mfl^jfeic    Cn:MslCm^ 
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path,  until  we  struck  a  shorter  road  coming  firom  Bftmeh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tell.  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Ehirbet  Hfizdr  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
ahout  on  a  level  with  Mtighftr,  and  directly  overagainst  Bftmeh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.^ 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine  ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haurftn  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  ' Atta.  Below  us  was  the  plam  of  Wady  Sellft- 
meh  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Bttbttdlyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Bftmeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  Bftmeh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.' 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Yftkt^k,  a  viUfi^e  which  wo 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.*  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  m  Asher/  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  B.  Farchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century;    and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 

*  Bearingi  at  Khirbet  H&zAr :  *AiTib«h  although  turasaal,  is  not  wilfaoat  example; 
ttS*.  SAUmb  249*.  Seyftr  813*.  R&meh  e.  s.  Din  or  CVi,  Dun,  L  q.  dS^  ,  QQ^  ; 
Mr.  FmldyW.  K* 'A-Jn  68'  J'q^.  Tl««i.  p.  668.-Hnkkok  ;;i; 

,  ??^-'^'^J??S!^'^'*^5J^-  JdentiSed  in  oor  former  liito;  we  BibL 
FrnMr  40  .    YlkOk  108  ;  comp.  Bib-    r.^  g^j  gd,  Vol  lit  App.  p.  188. 

5^  ^Tf^oJ^^AP;  ?2«.  ^t}^     „  !5"        *  Jo'l'-  »9,  84.    1  Chr:  6.  76  [60].     In 
S!I-     ^''?''^^^'ZSy>./?5u.l^^'    cit7of4%e1nA.li«r;butirUie< 


ISr.     Deir  Hanoa  220*.  'AnAbeh  289*.  pondioff  DaMaira    Jodi'  21    81   it  is  Hel- 

S?Si"  ^,i  ^•^o!^.  ^^Y°'i^22il-  ^^^  ^mVjSh:  19,  26 ;  Uio  <iher  citie. 

Khirbet    SellAmoh  240*.      R&meh  827*.  beln^  the  wme  in  both  Urta    The  pnisent 

^^ ,    .  •    ,.            .         ,             -    .  reading  in  Chronicles  is  therefore  perhaps 

This  implies  an  interchange  of  the  .„  error  of  copyista 

Utters  Heth  (n)  and   Yod   (i);  which,  •  Onomast  it /coa 
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Yftktlk.'  The  village  lay  from  ua  about  E.  by  S.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  phun  of  Wady  Sell&meh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  fiom  where  we  stood.' 

We  descended  from  Tell  Hftztr  on  its  southeastern  side ;  and 
returned  to  Mughftr  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yeste^ay.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11,10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arr&beh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
steep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagmig  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  SeUAmeh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Elhirbet  Sell&meh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  if. 
30^  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
SetamiSy  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.'  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
em  plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond,  the  water-course.  On  our  left  abng  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.'  The  eastern  part  S[  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
BOttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrftbeh ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna  ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts  ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.'  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.     We  learned  afterwards  that  these 

>  R.  Parchi  io  Aaber'f  Beiy.  of  Tad.  U.        >  I^Xofds,  Jos.  ViU  %  37,  B.  J.  2.  90. 6. 
p.  421  sq.     Carmoly  Itin.  pp.  885,  465.  *  Zeitschr.  d.  morgenL  Get.  IIL  p.  62. 

*  Mr  WolcoU,  in  1842,  piUMd  five  min-        *  Bearingt  at  12.45,  od   ridge :     IMr 

utet  east  of  Yokuk,  on  his  waj  from  Ti-  HaDDa  S.  45**  W.     el-M&gb4r  N.  65*  E. 

berioi  to  Safed ;  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  S&kbnin  S.  75*  W. 
p.  80.  From  Deir  liaima,  SOkhnln  bora  W. 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  his  death,  his  son  ' AI7 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna ;  where  he  was  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jezzftr  Pasha,  but  escaped.' 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  *0n  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outjxMts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arrftbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.* 

l^ere  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jeffit  among  the  hills  in  the  souths 
west.  On  the  hills  north  of  Sdkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
KObarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  BOttauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Urn 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
BOttauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  N&tif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
BOttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Selfikhlt. —  In  the  region  east  of 
MOgh&r,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places ;  one  called 
Sebtoa,  and  the  other  er-Btlbadlyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arrfibeh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant.'   This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

'  Yolney  Vojage,  11.  p.  125.  See  the  no-  of  *Apd$mWf   and  this  reading  hai  been 

tioeofDhAherinVoLIL|>.d9dK|.[iii.27d.]  adopted    in    the    editions;    but    errone- 

*  Bearings    from    'Anrftbeh:    S&khnin  ouslj,  as  now   appears;   Reland  Falsest. 

898*.    Deir  As'ad  881*.    Gap  in  hiUs  to  p.  771,  1021.  E.  G.  Scholti  was  at  'Ani- 

Wadj  Sha*ab  831*.  beh  in  1847,  and  suggested  the  necessary 

'  Or.  "Apaficu — Joseph.  Yit   51,   wphs  correction ;  in  respect  to  which,  howeyer, 

Imyi^nw  K^imv  .  .  .  'Apdfittr  i,n4xov<rw  Gross  and  Ritter  seem  to  hesitate;  Zeitschr. 

fffiro^  ffrdZtOt  *o  the  village  Sogane  ...  der  moig.  Ges.  UL  pp.  60,  60.  Ritter  L  o« 

diaiafU  from  Araba  twenty  ttadia.     Re-  p.  768  sq. 
land  proposed  to  read  here  TafiApotv  instead 
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3L  Sa&soln^  hmg  ftboiit  W.  N.  W.  at  the  estimated 
a£  «B.  OMiiir ;  doi^  «e  aftenrmids  tiavelled  it  rapidly 
io.  iirsT-ove  ^■™"**'*^  Thtt  cocncUaioe  ie  therefore  unasuallj 
exuHL  T!uK  a  ^nlbce  aiBnad  Armba  anciently  existed  in  this 
^mk-vr,  m  kanr.  iiiefgnimdj  ef  Joeqphns,  from  the  testi- 
3aiiir  ^  Knwrfimt  and  JeEookeL*  In  the  sixteenth  centnrj  it 
v*vitf  vscaeil  hf  ^  J««a  aa  a  pbn  ef  pilgrimage.* 

Triitfy  Apri  lidL  TW  wind  lo-day  was  from  the  south- 
w«tt^  lu  caoLj  i{Qacter;  and  theie  were  occasional  showers. 
X!ii»  iuiKas  gf  at  cimpanun  continned  ;  and  we  therefore 
oiscaSeii  »  cemauL  throoieh  the  day  at  'Arr4beh. 

On  thtf  safe  of  drt  lull  a  skxt  dirtance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  iii%e  01  rocks ;  ni  thi»  five  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
smknama.  Th«y  may  W  naniral ;  hat  seem  too  many  for  that. 
1:  KpakhjB«By  they  miui  W  mndi  broken  away. — As  we  sat  in 
o«r  tent^  a  huge  omtipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
suialie  ot  the  tkMT.  The  bite  is  poiscMions  and  troublesome ; 
has  OM  titaL — A  ;»qg)e  palm  tKe  is  found  in  the  vill^e. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  ennge  a  guide  to  take  us 
acrv\»  the  hiUa  to  Jefit  and  K&na.  These afi fidled,  owingto 
the  kiineea  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
U(»iaUY  inini  theee  two  traits  existing  together. 

CSbniri^atf.  AprH  lltk.  The  morning  was  bri^t  and  bean- 
titul :  and  the  aspect  of  the  countiy  brilliant  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  &Hr  JeiSt,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uiQ^«  we  cv>iKtud<d  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
auotber  ;  vwiiiug  also  Kobarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
K>ce  at  7.13«  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
due  plain  towaids  Sokhidn.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modem  reser- 
voir wtih  luoken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arr&beh. 
Tmvx'^Kiu^  the  ixlain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artificial 
)\>ud  wi^  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  SOkhnln.  Here 
wvnuen  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  beads  to  the 
YilUgw  We  leached  SOkhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
itf^>lati.\l  hill  near  the  si^uthem  ridge,  in  tiie  southwest  part  of 
the  i^Uin.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
lui^  or  Wdy  ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
lleie  t^v  was* a  «iiv?le  |ialm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modem  wall  we 
uv^tioed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
lo  Kuir  foot  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
ov^ui^\  thoy  wore  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    Sukh- 

>  iVunirt.  Mi.  Arth*:  **Poro  est  et        *  Carmoly  ItlnArairet  de  U  Ttm  Saist«, 
«|U  tilU  AimU  Dcwniiw  in  fiuilMu  Diocm-    p.  888,  468. 
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Bin  is  the  chief  village  of  the  Shftghtlr ;  but  the  districts  of  the 
Shftghiir  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  govemor,  and  the  seat 
of  soyemment  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

yfe  had  already  recognised  SUkhnln  as  the  Sogane  of  Jose- 
phus,  twenty  stadia  distant  fit)m  Araha.^  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin.*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four^^ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.'  It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  our  former 
journey ;  and  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

At  Sokhnin  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  Eiibarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  uie  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful 
The  diriect  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'ftr,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
abng  the  coast.  We  left  Stikhntn  at  8.10 ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ab.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  fix)m  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  tne  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
road  ;  which  probably  foUowed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Kflbarah ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
path ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ab 
before  us.  The  direction  of  EQbarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most'  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  draios  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  plain  of  B&meh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  fix)m  the  plain 
around  SOkhnln. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Haila- 

*  Se0  abore,  p.  88.    Joseph.  Vita  51,  "  R  Parchi  In  Aahei^s  Beig.  of  Tnd.  XL 

6S.  B.  J.  3.  20.  6.    Between  the  forms  p.  442<     Carmdj  Itin.  pp.  883,  468. 

IwydEni  and  SAkhnln,  there  is  the  inter-  *  Bibl  Res.  1st  ed.  HL  App.  p.  188. 

ehuge  of  y  and  kh,  Heb.  n,  which  is  not  Zeitsohr.  d.  morg»  Ges.  IIL  np.  50,  80.^- 

nmisnal;  see  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  252.     In  There  was  anoOier  2«ry«Ut,  in  Ganlonitis. 

Hebrew  the  name  was  probably  written  ■?'?.f"°«»  oonfoonded  with  this  one  fa 

witii  a  (see  the  next  note),  which  has  G^i^;  J«-  »•  J*-  1-  \'^^^'^tirJ' 
J           .  X    av         *a-    1   «ri  Bearings  on  ridge,  at  9.10:  SAkhntn 

passed  orer  into  the  gnttnral  Khe;  see  i42\     'ArrAbeh  128'.    Kfibarah  (?)  18% 

Tn^^nr-  P-  6*7.  d^^j,  d-As'ad  2*.  SeijAr  49%  'Akka  288*. 

»  Tahn.  pa^^t) ;  see  Reland  Pabost,  p.  Birweh  290'.     Sha'ab  286'.    Mi*4r  256% 

1008.  TeUY&n6n28r. 
VouIIL— 8 
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idn.  From  this  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
yallej  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka ;  and  we  therefore  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  Kobarah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  yalley ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  renudn 
hereL  while  I  with  Bashid  and  the  guide  shoiUd  explore  the  site 
of  KObarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  tibe  ruins  of  EObarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  Bftmeh  ;  that  village 
being  in  fiill  view,  baring  N.  75^  E.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  B&- 
meh ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fuUy  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.* 

On  approaching  EObarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  net  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  i>eriod.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  aroimd  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhajm,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  Beffdrieh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 

*  Bevingi  fitmi  Eftbanh:  H^jdel  K»-    el-Ba'neh  N.  16*  W.   erwRlmeh  N.  7S*  £. 
rAmN.eO'W.    Deir  d-Ai^td  N.  SO' W.    Nuhf  N.  46*  K    MTIraWW. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  ruins  has  been  ploughed  over  for 
centuries. 

The  name  Kttbarah  corresponds  to  the  Oahara  or  Oabarofh 
of  Josephus.'  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Qabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.'  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  firom  Jerusalem  to  mtrigue  affainst 
Joeephus  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  firom  Xaloth  (Iksftl) 
hj  way  of  Japha  v^&&),  Sepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gkibara.' 
Yeroasian  marching  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.*  All  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  KObarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.' 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
abng  a  steep  and  narrow  side  mvine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
alon^  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic^nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  groimd  ;  and  were  roasting  Ftll  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  had  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  mountain.     Mi'&r  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

*  Ge.  Tdfiapa  ▼.  Ta0ap^t  the  twofonns  Qabara  is  to  be  read  in  Joi.  Vita  16.« 
being  need  interchangeablj  in  Jos.  Vita  Reland  understood  Joeeplras  as  8ajing(Vit 
1 46.— The  identity  with  Kllbarah  implies  46),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  and 
merelj  tlie  interchange  of  two  palatiJs,  y  Jota|Mtta  was  40  stadia;  PaUbst  p.  771, 
■ad  Kopk^  Heb.  3  and  p,  which  is  not  m-  867.  But  this  seems  rather  to  be  tiie  dis- 
ftegneot;  see  Geeen.  Thesanr.  p.  262.  ^^e  betweenChabolo  and  Jotepata;  so 

^Joseph.  Vita  28.  ^**^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^  P»  ^^^'     ^he  dheot 

fl  Jot/Vit.  46  distance  between  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  L 

•  Joe.  B.  J.  8*  7.1.  ThU  passage  now  ?:  Jf^*"?^^^?^^/''!?;?***'^**'^ 
wadswA*,T«rr«d«p^r,  LTSdara;  that  w,  ftom  60  to  60  stadia,  or  from  6 
bat,  as  Relandsaggests (p.  771),  the  whole    ^  °  uomvi  miles. 

eootut  neoesB«Sj  reqnires  w6\is  Tafion  '  Chbara  is  elsewhere  mentioned  onlj 

f^«r,  L  e.  Gabaia.  A  copyist  wonld  easilj  in  Joseph.  Vit  10,  40,  46,  61.     Gabaroih 

^nm  pot  a  known  name  in  the  place  of  one  occnrs,  ib.  46,  47  bis. 
MnparatiTelj  nnknown.    In  ulce  manner 
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above.*  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  YAniin, 
with  slight  rains.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  flirther  west  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a  &nd  to  the  south  at  its  western  end ; 
and  our  course  lay  aloi^  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  D&mAn,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Eabtil  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time." 

In  this  name  Kabiil,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  Oabul; 

Erobably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  ^k  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
order  of  Asher ;'  and  certainly  the  Ohaholo  of  Joeephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ftolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.^ 
Here  Joeephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings.'  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fimrteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  EabCil  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
mmage.*  It  stran^ly  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  through  Dftmdn 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Eabtll  from  a  more  northern 
point,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Oabul  of 
Joshua.'  In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  ako  compared  it  with  the 
Ohabolo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  the 
channel  of  Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'm&n.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hilb.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  having 
a  fiat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  fcx>t  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
SOhmAta.     The  Ime  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

>  Fram  SU'ab,  MT&r  bora  S.  10*  W.  *  R  Parch!  in  AahePs  Beq}.  of  Tod.  IL 

*  Bearings  at  1.86:  Birweh  KGC^W.  p.  428.     CannolT  Itin.  pp.  46i9;  4SS. 

I>&B6n  S.  66*  W.     Kab61  S.  6"  E.  ^  £.  Smith's  Ma  Jownal,  1844,  April 

'  Jodb.  19,  27.  22d. 

«  Joseph.  Viu  43-46.    Reland  PaL  p.  '  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  GeteDscfa.  m.  ppi 

701.  49,  ea    Bitter  L  o.  p.  761. 

s  Bdand  pp.  668,  701 
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tenmnates  at  Dftm6n ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Ellsdn  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  B&meh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus* 
trating,  perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of ''  watering  with  the  foof^ 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  BAs  en-N&ktlrah,  the  SccUa  Tyriorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  public  weU  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiful  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jiijis  JemftL  Here  we  remained  imtU 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Simday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirtlt,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  floor ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
storehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  comers,  with  smaUer  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

«  Dent  11,  10.    See  Vol  n.  p.  22.  [il  861.] 
Vol.  III.- 8* 
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.the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waTes,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Hai&,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  us. 

Our  host's  fitmily  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Y&fa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rtt ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  the 
full  course  in  tue  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  and  ease  acquired  by  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  nom 
Beirdt ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girls ;  in  which,  at  firs^  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  ^tting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  fiunily  Uved  with  simplicity  and  eood  taste.  The 
parlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  English  hooka 
The  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  affairs  of  his  own 
and  other  countri^. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  SabbatK  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  £unily, 
called ;  and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affoids  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Cannel  with  its  long  level  rid^ ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  Bfis  en- 
Nftktlrah  ;  beyond  which  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Bis  el- 
Abjrad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N&kdrah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  d-EQm  was 
seen  breaking  down  through  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Ealat 
Jedin;  apparently  the  Castellum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.^ 

BrocarduB  c  4.    So  Mariti,  n.  p.  lii. 
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The  Sfthil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  flJso  long  been  cultivated.*  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
smaller  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected,  let 
there  are  here  more  villages.' 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  thd  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haifa  opposite,  under  CarmeL  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towaids  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions mi^ht  furnish  a  noble  promenade ;  but  it  is  not  open  ta 
the  pubkc.  In  the  northeast  comer  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840,  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jezz&r  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.'  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guide  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
siege  of  'Akka  ;*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  Beirut ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
JezzAT,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
JezzAr,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  smalL  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls ;  although  the  census 

S'ves  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
uslims  and  Druzes  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 
'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  Sfthil,  the 
Jebel,  tihie  Shftghiir,  Shefa  'Omar,  Safed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atllt  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
few  {torn  Oreat  Britain.'     Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haifa. 

'  Sandjimentiona,  that  in  his  day  (1611)  '  Marmonft  Voyaffo,  eto.  IIL  p.  79. 

eottoQ  grew  **  ahnndantlj  in  the  oountzy  *  G.  de  Vinisauf  L  26,  82 ;   in  Bohn*^ 

acUoimog;**  p.  160.  Chroniclea  of  the  Cniaadea,  pp.  104,  UX 

'  Along  this  plain  lies  the  great  northern  For  other  namea  of  this  hill,  tie  WUken 

road  to  l^re,  Sidon,  and  Beirut     I  snh-  Qesch.  d.  Krenzs.  IV.  p  26S.  n« 

join  an  Itinerary  of  the  ronte  hetween  *  Bowrin^f  Report  oo  the  Oommeroiil 

'Akka  and  Tyre  by  Capt  Newbold.    See  Statistics  of  Syria,  pp.  ftS,  6S« 
^o(e  n,  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jemftl  for  a  document  giving  the 
BtatisticB  of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villagesy  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.^ 

This  city  is  the  ^cci^  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites."  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  PtolemaiSj  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ftolemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.^ Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectlv  describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.^  Btrabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  ereat  city ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them- 
selves as  a  point  from  wluch  to  attack  Egypt'  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  it  bean  the  same 
appellation  on  coina'  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;'  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  .This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils.'' 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  KhaUf  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Caesarea,  the  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.^' 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades. Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
vmters  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  tiieir  haste  to 

*  Sm  Note  ni,  end  of  the  Toliime.  *  Strabo  16.  2.  85.  p.  76a 

■  Jndg.  1,8L  Heb.  isj;  Sept  'Ajcx^/  '  ^^7  H.  N.  6.  17,  coiamU  OamM 

iOio  Gr.  -Aicifc  Jc«.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod.  Sl^^^M^^^t^ 
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See  EeUndn.  584  m.  P- ^^-    EarUer  oolne,  rtmok  under  Alex- 
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*  1  Maoo.  10,  89.  56  eq.  11, 22.  24,  eto.  le  Quien  Orieni  Christ  UI.  p.  776. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  hurried  *  hy  ;  receiving  firom  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have,  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.* This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
^Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.' 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  si^  ;  but 
drew  off  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Fisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgruns,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
lise.'  These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
bouses,  which  now  gave  stren^h  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  nand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  council ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  YII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.** 
Yet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin,  surren- 
lered  without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
WBB  immense.' 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guide,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.     The  city,  which  in 

'  Bairn,  de  Ag.  in  Qesta  Dei,  p.  173.  *  Fulcher.  Carn.  o.  80.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 

Wilkcn,  I.  p.  267  sq.  29.     WilL  Tyr.   10.  26.     Wilken  n.  p. 

'  Fokher.  Cam.  c.  80,  **  nobis  yalde  195  sq. 

DtcenwrJA,  quoniam  inest  ei  portas  adeo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tad.  L  68  sq. 

Btilii,  at  intra  moenia  secnra  nayes  quarn  *  See  a  list  of  thoae  present,  WilL  Tjr. 

plnriinaii  sane  concipere  valeat**  16.  1.    Wilken  IIL  L  p.  236.  n. 

'  Fnlcker.  Canu  c  23.  Albert  Aquens.  ^  Bohaed.  .Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Qeof.  Yini> 

9.  1&     Wilkon  II.  p.  191.  sanf  I.  A,  6.    Wilken  UI.  it  p.  292. 
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the  miBon  thne  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  also  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kol'at  esh- 
ShQldf  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  cookL 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes ;  imtil  after  almost  two  years, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  Ung  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Bichard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
^Id  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
7e8sels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.^ 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.*  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights  ;  and  *Akka 
became  henceforth  the  hefi^-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St.  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  Uie  European  world.*  The  Teutonic  knights 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.* 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  tlian  political  and  personal 
ambition ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  wore  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  (Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.'  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  denJing  more  fitvourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prac- 

*  See  the  history  of  thli  dege.  and  the  the  old  Oerman  poem  **  Freydank,*  as 
authoriUea,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  25S-367.  quoted  by  Wiliien,  VI.  p.  616.     Beivamin 

*  Wilken  VI.  p.  6.  of  Todcla  already  wrote  *«-)p9,  thoii|^ 

*  Wilken  VL  p.  616.  ^th  a  wiong  Hebrew    letter;    Aahei^ 

*  The  cnuaden  appear  early  to  have  edit  L  p.  C3;  Heb.  p.  81. 
corropted  the  Arabic  form    *Akka    into        »  letter  Eidk.  XVL  L  p.  782. 
Aekcr;  or,  as  written  in  French,  Acre.  See        •  wilken.  IV.  p.  478,  VIL  pw89d. 
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iisin^  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.^  Along  witli  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  rolendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous; 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  S^a  and  from  • 
Europe  took  up  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kal&wtUi,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.*  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besie^rs,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
moliriicd  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.*  The 
crusaders  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'AUca  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.-  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.* 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  firom  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  by.'  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.'  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  fireighting  their  ships  with 

'  Wilken  VL  p.  615.  under  those  diTen  secret  posteniSL     Yon 

*  Wnken  YIL  p.  786.  would  think  br  the  ruinesj  that  tiie  citj 

*  wnken  VII.  pp.  760-770i  rather  consisted  wholly  of  diyers  conjo3rn- 

*  Laddf  de  Snch.  c  26.  ing  castles,  than  anj  waj  mixed  with  pri- 

*  So  Breydenbnch  (1483)  in  Rejssb.  p.  Tate  dwellinss ;  ...  the  huge  walls  and 
118;  Znallart  (1686)  y.  c.  8;  CotOTicns  arches  turned  topsie-tnrTj,  ani  lying  like 
(1598)  p.  1 25.  rocks  upon  the  foundation.''— Sandjrs  refers 

*  Sandya^  Trarels,  pp.  159,  160:  "The  to  no  particular  ruin,  except  "a  goodly 
earkaM  diews  that  the  body  hath  been  temple "  of  the  Hospitalers  near  the  south 
strong,  fortified  with  bulwarks  and  towers ;  side  of  the  city ;  p.  1601 

to  eadi  wall  a  ditch,  lined  with  stone ;  and 
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cotton,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  country  adjoining.  Eu* 
gene  Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.^  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  Yast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  m 
by  the  win£.*  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines ;  but  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  vis.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Qrand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.*  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Dln,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Kh&n ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.*  In  this  Kh&n  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere.* 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ;  as  Nan  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.'  But'  about  1749,  a 
new  era  b^an  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhther 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work,^  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told .  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Volney.* 
He  was  master  of  Safcd,  Tiberias,  and  all  Qalilee ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon/  yet  maintaining  himself  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;^'  the  population  greatly  increased  ;^^  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice  was  praiseworthy  ;  '*   and  the  Sheikh  took 

>  Eug.  Roger,  La  Tern  Sainte,  pp.  44-  *  Mariti  IL  pu  96. 

46.  Doubdan  p.  645  iq.    lyArvieax  M6.  >•  Stephan  Schuli  was  at  'AkU  in  1754. 

mdrea,  L  p.  269  iq.  Dh&her  had  already  completed  hia  own 

*  lyAndeax  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  of  the ' 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  272-275.  knights  of  St  John;  and  the  wall  of  the 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  278.  Mariti,  II.  p.  84.  city  on  the  land-side ;  using  for  that  par- 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  292.  pose  the  stones  of  one  of  ths  old  churches. 

*  Kau  Vovage,  5.  o.  19.  Bfaundrell  The  Sheikh  gave  Schuls  letters  to  two  of 
under  March  21st,  *<  Besides  a  large  his  sons,  then  governors  in  Tiberias  and 
Kh^  in  which  the  French  factors  have  Safed.  See  Schulz  Leitungen  eta  V.  pp. 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a  mosque,  181,  187,  227.  Paulus^  Sammhing.  Th. 
and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  notlung  VII.  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

here  but  a  vast  and  q[»acious  ruin."    Po-  "  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  popolatko  at 

oocke  IL  L  p.  61  sq.  this  period ;  but  Niebuhr  says  that  *«ihe 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  898  sq.  houses  are  here  high,  and  the  j^aoa  popn- 

*  Niebuhr  (1766)  Reisebesohr.  Ill  p.  lous;"  ib.  p;  72. 

72  sq.  Volney  (1 788)  Voyage  a  25.  Tom.         **  Mariti  ib.  p.  98. 
II.  p.  84  sq. 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
sacces^hl ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.^  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  dainby  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  sumamed  e2- 
t/caklr*  the  Butcher.' 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  nimself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  TOing  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  fiom  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memltlk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.*  Volney  relates,^  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
tiie  Druzes,  Yiisuf,  placed  Jezzftr,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  BeirCit.  He  first  took  possession  of  fifbr  thousand 
piastres  belonging  to  the  Emir ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
Kuowledged  no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Ytlsuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  who  disavowed  Jezz&r,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Ytlsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dh&her  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Bussian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beiriit.  Jezzftr  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhfther,  and 
followed  him'  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhfther,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhfther,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.*  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
GsBsarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jo^an  ;  and  including  idso  Ba'albek.*^ 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coast.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
^ater  across  the  plain  from  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  Uttle  value.^  In  like  manner.  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
^all  as  "  of  very  moderate  strength ; "  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezzftr  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  M«riti  lb.  p.  102  iq.  Clarke's  Trarels  in  tbe  Holy  Land,  Lood. 

*  Niebohr  ib.  p.  76.    Volney  ib.  p.  120.  1812,  4to.  o.  12.  pp.  864,  866. 

*  These  particulars  are  stated  by  Dr  £.  *  Voyage,  II.  p.  112  sq. 
D.  Clarke  on  the  authority  of  JezzArhim-  *  Volney,  ib.  n.  p.  125. 
self.    How  far  they  accord  with  exact  *  Volney,  ib.  IL  p.  164  sq. 
verity,  if  another  question.      See  E.  D.  *  Volney,  ib.  U.  p.  209  sq. 

Vol.  m.— 9  h 
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of  DomascuB.  lu  1791  lie  had  quarrelled  with  Uie  French  &o- 
toriea  at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirtlt ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories 'on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  £d  not  tend  to  allay.  ^ 

Such  was  the  ^neral  position  of  'Akka.  when  on  the  20ih 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral^  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar« 
rived  two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war ;  and  had  aided  Jei- 
s&r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attacK.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  frem  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  ^ 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaderow  Am 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  bv  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.* 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  on  the  land  side.*  Jezz&r  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.^  His  crael^ 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance^  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  ''  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  bis  attendants,  "some  were  without  a  nose; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men  J  as  he  termed  them."  *  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezzftr  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.'  On. 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.' 

The  successor  of  Jezz&r  was  Isma'll ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Sulcimiln ;  under  whose  peacefiil 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.'     Such  is 

>  Brown's  TntTeU.  c  28.  pp.  866-870.  *  E.  D.  CUrke's  TraveU  in  the  Hd/ 

*  Thiers  Hist  de  k  Revolution,  X.  pp.     Land,  4to.  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.     Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Na-        *  Tumei^s  Tour  in  the  LeYtnti  IL  p. 
poleon,  L  0.  29.  114. 

*  Marmont,  IIL  p.  79.    Irbj  and  Man-        *  Clarke  ib.  p.  86a 

glea,  p.  105.  [60.]  *  Buckingham  ib.  pp.  84,  86. 

*  Buckingham,  Palest  4ta  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  trarellers  at  ihi&  period ;  who.  However, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.'  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of ' Akka ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Forte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.*  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'AI7  of  Egypt.  Li  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neigihbour ;  *  and  was  making  eveiy 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.^  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27tii  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  PasluEt  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
success  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  furious  bombardment  More  tium  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Yet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  littie  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Roset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches ;  and  at  tike  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skUful  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  si^e  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27  th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cUng  to  their  hearths  and  homes, ' Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;*  the  streets  and  dweUings  reappeared ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.^  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombaidment  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ~;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  tiie  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'     The  houses  and 

*  In  1816,  Turner  siTes  the  popnlation        *  0.  Robinaon's  Travda,  I  p.  197. 

■t  from  Mvm  to  ei(fhi  thontsnd;  XL  p.  *  See  senerallj,  Hogg's  VUteto.  U.  p. 

11 L   In  the  Mme  je«r  O.  t.  Richter  sUtea  159  tq.  Mumont  Voyage  UL  p.  84  sq. — 

the  number  at  16,000 ;  p.  68.   Mr  Connor,  The  Egyptian  bulletin  on  the  oocaaioa,  see 

in   1820^  tpeoifiei  10,000;   see  JoweU't  in  Hogg,  L  p.  158  sq. 

Chr.  Researches  p.  428.  Beiggren,  in  1821,  *  Marmont  ib.  p.   79.    Bowring's  Re- 

again  ha«  16,000 ;  Reisen  II  p.  226.  The  port,  p.  2a 

account  of  Tnmer  is  probably  nearest  the  ^  Bowtintft  Report,  pp.  62,  68. 

truth.  *  NauticJ^  Magazine,  Jan.  184L     Wil- 

*  Conrersations-Lezioon  der   Gegenw.  son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.  pi  286.    Dur- 
1839,  art  Ibrahim  PoMha.  bin's  Observations  in  the  Eut,  II.  p^  89. 

*  PkDkesoh,  pp.  146,  147. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  Bnffeied  of  conne  great  damage ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  tnem, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  tne  direction  of  Tudddi 
officers.^ 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successful ;  and  'Akka^ 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  dMolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  stUl  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  tte 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,*  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expresslv  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three ;  vis.  the  church  of  Si 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hdpital)  of  the  knights  Hoe- 
nitders,  now  the  militaiy  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  Bt.  John.' 
Many  &ie  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Oreek  and  Boman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
wor]u  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  am- 
tique  breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzfir's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  w&e 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Csdsarea.^ 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.'  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
coimtry  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Caesarea  ;  and  the  authority  of 
these  fathers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  &e  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.^  The  traveller  Saewulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  Parchi.*  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.'  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  of  it.^' 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;'^  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  YOnas  between  Sidon  and  Beirtlt. 

The  present  con\ent  on  Mount  Carmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 


*  mUoD  ib.  p.  28S.  dem  peigenti 

*  Sm  aboT«,  p.  06.  tern  CanneUm,  £ph§  CHf^rdicitiir/ 

•  Sm  bU  Letter  in  AichiTes  dei  Mb-  *  ReUnd,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 
■loM  ScMntif.  et  Ut  Ferr.  I860,  pc  105.  *  ScwnU;  liohn*f  edition,  pi  48.  Aabo^t 
Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p^  7S&  Benj.  of  Tod.  L  p.  64.   II.  pi  429. 

«  CUrke*t  TraYdt,  ib.  pp.  881,  88S.  *  Alb.  Aqnenrii  7.  22-26.  Wilken  IL  pa 

»  Strnbo  16.  2.  27.    Jos.  Ant  18.  12. 8.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.    149.    Itin.    liienM.   p.  **  Edria  pnr  Janbert,  L  p.  848.   Scbnl- 

884.     See  Vol  II.  p.  840  [iiL  194.1  tent  Ind.  in  ViL  Saledin,  art.  Chaifktu 

•  Onomart.  art.    JapAie:    •'Opoidnni,  "  See  Will  'I>r.  9.  18.  Jacda  \itr.  pi 
Sjenmiiram  aomine,  de  Cnarea  Ptokemai-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  very  conspicuouB  ;  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficed^ and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.^  The  mountain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.*  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontoiy,  towards  the  sea.^  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountain;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  dauHrum  built  in  honour  of  the  virgm ;  and  fifteen  c2a«a- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.*  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
about  1620,  tnere  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church.*  Thirty  or  fi)rty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  &e  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability/  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapel.  All  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.*  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.*  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
this  building.^*  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  hbtory  of  the 
enterprise  Is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson.'^ 

'  Tbeit  mat  3.  7S.  Soeton.  yMp.a  6.  *  Qnaretmiii^  IL  p.  898.  b. 

*  In  tome  of  tiiete  Sehob  found  eailj  *  Doabdan,  p.  60a    lyArTieax  IMm. 

break  iimr^oiit ;  iHiioh,  from  the  fonn  IL  p.  80S. 

of  the  ktlenL  lie  refen  to  the  earlj  centa-  "  IfaritI  Yoyue.  IL  pp.  12S,  180.    Po- 

rifli  of  tiM  Cnrietiaii  era;  Rriie,  pp.  161-  oooke,  IL  i.  p.  66. 

164.  *  Tomer,  IL  p.  117.    0.  ▼•  Riohter,  p^ 

'  Ja&  de  Vitr.  &  62.  p.  1076.  66.    WQimi,  L  a  244. 

<  PhooM  in  L.  AUat  Symmlkta,  p^  46.  **  Document  in  Wflson,  II.  p.  244. 

'  BrootfdtiiL  o.  la  Lodolf  do  Sooh.  a  **  Schubert,  UL  p.  210  sq.    'Vnison,  IL 

2S.  p.248iq.    Bitter &dk.XYLLp^ 718 fq 

Vojum.— 9* 
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Monday^  JprU  19th.  Having  this  morniiur  snooeeded  in 
liirlng  a  home,  and  our  host  haying  obtained  for  ns  a  Bityw- 
ryldy  iVom  the  Paaha^  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20^  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  \fj 
the  route  of  Wady  'AbOln* 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low.  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quito  recently  been  a 
wido  niarsti ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
tho  horaos.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
imimssahle.  The  uath  even  now  was  bund  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
tivto  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  mukteeis; 
who  sooinod  ever  to  have  a  special  fitculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
n>a4l.  ThixMigh  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  HailaaAn,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Ka'mAn 
nciar  th^  mouth  of  the  latter. 

IWyonil  this  depivssion  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
paflUfM  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  gimae, 
vnstch«d  bv  Ktldiem,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Laige 
i^umKen  oj"  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  aoldien 
wei«  R^Iariy  mowing  and  making  hay ;  the  only  time  that  I 
Mw  thi«  proc>Mi  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  diy,  was  twisted 
into  ropMt  fv\r  Mfder  txansportation.  Thai  foUomd,  nearer  the 
Yxxvsintainft.  fioMs  Ci>v«kn1  with  sploidid  ck^  of  wheat  and 
bark^  ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  lode  aks^  a  loll  with 
two  <}ksrp  }vxnt*  xv\fie  appai>Nitlv  directly  in  fivnt  of  the  gmp, 
v-iacih  cosnn:  fTv>m  the  plain  of  iUmeh  ;  and  it  wns  difficnh  to 
t^II  OK  whk^h  side  of  it  the  ^W  actosllr  desccnda.  As  we 
ni^smc^  hovnerer^  w>e  could  see  the  gap  on  tke  aontk  aUe  cf 
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ilie  hill ;  on  which  side  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Elsdn  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  Tdmrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  gmde.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  jret  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefir  Menda. 

Tell  Eisdn  stands  in  ihe  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun-> 
tains  to  D&mdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.^  It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it  Here  many  villages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  ^as  She& 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  DhAher  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted**  'Abilin 
was  b^ore  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharo  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  me  same  hame ; 
also  lookiDg  out  over  the  plain.*  Still  nearer  to  Us  were  Tflmrah, 
Buweis,  D&mdn,  and  Birweh  \  as  also  Mi'&r  on  its  higher  moun*- 
tain  brow.  Kabtd  was  not  hei^  visible  ;  being  hidden  by  inter'- 
veniug  hills.  In  the  northeast,  aloiig  the  hmid,  we  coiild  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  Ktd'at  Jedln  alid  Yerka;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  ihJd  iosd  further  north,  wad 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kfil'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Seth^mek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  liot 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  otJipMhak^^  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.* 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Elsdn,  was  another 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da'f^,  sfdd  to  have  remains  Upon  it.* 
More  towards  the  southwest,  pethapd  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

>  Hm  mule  of  Tell  Kla6ii  has  s  Mseih-  *  Joah.  19,  2T;  eottip.  t.  14.— Beaiiogt 

Uanoe  onlj  in  Eoglish  to  tluit  of  the  rirer  from  TeU  KSidn  i  'Akka  810*.    Kttl'at  Jo- 

KUkoti.  la  AiBbto  tiie  lette^B  at«  difiteent  din  d2'.    Yerks  89*.    Abu  Sinln  44*. 

(JTmA  and  Kopk).    The  TeU  has  no  oim-  Binridi  48*.    Dimdn  87*,  If  m.    Mf&r 


with  tiie  river.  98*«    RnWeii  116*,  Hm.    Tttmrahl20*. 

*  E.   Smith,   Bis.   Jonraal,  Apr.  2<hh,  'Abilln  150*.     Shefa  'Omar  172*.    TeU 

1844.     Clarke't  Tratrels,  p.  896.     Mod.  KntdAny  288*.   Wett  end  of  Carmel  261*. 

TteTdler  in  Palest  p.  829.— Mttitiotied  Tell  DaMk  271*,  1  tn.     Bakl\ieh  880*. 

alM  hj  R.  Parohi,  as  Bhrfarani,  Aflhtt^t  This  latter  is  a  oodntry  seat  oT  'Abdallah, 

Bc^}.  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  428.  formef  Pasha  of  'Akka,  hi  the  plain  north 

"  Coop.  Poeoeke,  IL  L  j^  61.   Lyndi^s  of  tiie  citf. 

Oflleial  Report,  IK  la     It  is  mentioned  *  iMoicifc,  tKth  mins,  iH  Pooooke  IL  L  fk 

abofaiaJewishltineraiyoftiieiinirteenth  60. 
Carmolj,  p.  265. 
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was  likewise  Tell  Eurdftny,  nearij  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north,  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'm&n  ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Bdua  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discoveiy  of 
the  art  of  maUng  glass.'  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  tlM 
plain ;  and  entors  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  ci 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  c£  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Oendevtaj  as  the  source  of  the  IBeliu.* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurdfiny. 

Leaving  Tell  Klsdn  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  anoUier  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tflmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desir^  to  visit  Jefgit,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  TQmrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  out  ihe  present  viUa^  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  inile 
further  south.*  After  five  mmutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1J33 
had  Buweis  and  D&mdn  in  a  line  on  our  lefl ;  the  fonner  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
TOmrah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  vaUey  on  the  sontii. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley  ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  villa^ 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

'  TIm  chief  uithoritj  here  ii  Plinj:  *  Bearings  finom  the  ridge  at  BIr  TIrah t 

**B«liu>  Titri  feitUet  arenaa  parro  litori  Tftmrah  S.  66*  £.     Ttreb  SL  6*  E.  ^  m. 

miaceus*  H.  N.  6.  17;  andmora  fully,  iK  RuweU  N.  65*  E.  i  m.     D4ni6a  M.  86*£. 

86.  66  Ml.  Comp.  Taoit.  HUt  6.  7.  Strabo  TeU  KIt&n  N.  85*  W. 

16.  2.  25.  pu  768.  Joa.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.—  *  Bearings  at  2.80^  from  ridge:   Tdl 

Tlie  river  was  also  called  Pagida,  Plin.  Kls6n  297^    Tdl  Kudinj  284*.    *Abilln 

6.  17.  281*.    Shefa  'Omar  282\    '^^^-  "^^ 

•  H.  N.  5.  17.  ib.  86.  65.  Kaukab  129\ 
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extendve  proepect  towards  the  west^  sontli,  and  soiitlieasi 
Diiecilj  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  TaUey, 
was  Jd&t,  sunonnded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  tiie 
Wdy  on  ihe  hill  above  Nazareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Neby  Bald,  though  called  Neby  Isma'tl  at  Nazareth.^ 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilln,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
on  ^e  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  S.  E.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jef&t.  We 
leached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot.  The  hi^h  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  vaUey  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south ; 
and  then  turning  E.  S.  E.  runs  to  the  Bottauf  From  the  Tell, 
lookinff  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-Bflttauf.'  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  hiffh  hills  be^ 
tween  it  and  Sflkhnin  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Btlttau£  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  SQkhnin  and  Kefir  Menda,  as  here  cleft 
lon|;itudinally  by  these  valleys ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jef&t  within 
theur  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  sur&ce  of  the  top  of  the  TeU  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps, 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.    Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

*  BMiiogi  (Vom  Ktokabt  'Akka  807*.        ■  Bearings  hmn  Jeflt:   Kaukab  971*.' 
JifkOr.    *AnhtlBO\  Nebj  said  164*.    Balneh  114%  el-'Ofeir  186°. 
8m  YoL  n.  p.  886.  [iU.  189.]  
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.lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  tiioe 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  at  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tdl  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fiagment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  ate  of 
Jciapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Oalilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  lon^  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.^  The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  (root  in  modem  times,  was  E.  G.  Schults  in  1847.* 
It  lies  at  a  ^stance  fiom  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  oonntiy ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts-for  its  bug  concealmenl 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  fisir  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  aceessible  oiuy  firom  toe 
north ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountains ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.*  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieffed  suffered  for  want 
of  water.*  There  were  also  caverns,  and  8iH)terranean  recesses ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Chpor 
iota  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata^ 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  me  modem  Je/dt*  The  Qreeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.^  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Bepphoris  is  given  by  the  Babbins  at 
three  miles  ;*  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

>  J<ML  B.  J.  8.  7.  S-SS.  •  Heh.    KnnB>!l,  ReUuid   PabMt  pp 

*  ZeitMhn  dor  moigooL  Goi.  III.  pfk  81S,  867. 

((It  '1*  *  Not  improbablj  the  aune  faitenbiMt 

.  *  Joi.  B.  J.  8L  7.  7.    Hm  fortification  and  tranfpodtioo  alread  j  exiitod  in  £• 

of  JotaMU  by  Joaephus  if  mentioned,  B.  comipt  dialect  of  Qalilee ;   we  find  anea 

J.  2.  aa  fi.  m  f  87.  pBII-i,  proUbW  the  aama  name;  Bdiiid 

«  Jo&  B.  J.  &  7.  la.  p.  868. 

»  md.  8.  7.  35,  Sa  ib.  8.  8. 1.  '  Beland,  p.  81& 
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Agamst  historioal  evidence  00  etrong^  the  absence  of  all 
trooea  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  TeU,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
oomparativelj  little  iveight ;  althongh  it  is  nttedy  nnaccount- 
able.  We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  aoconnt  of  Josephns  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolicBl ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  the  sight  fidling  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  Talleys  ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
duiing  Uie  siege  of  forty-eight  days ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.*  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
(tf  the  B<nnans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himsel£  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphthah'- 
df*  on  ihe  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Adber ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota'* 
paia,  OcpakUay  Je/dt  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in-* 
deed,  to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jiphihah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac^ 
oount  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
diffisrent  guttunds  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not.  at 
aQ  impossible.*  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  <n  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Bottauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
m  Zebulun ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-eL* 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  £rom  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-eL 
and  so  to  CabuL*  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  tne  line  01 
hills  between  SOkhnln  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  ' Abilhi,  whicn 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jef&t.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  ^ven  its  name  to  the  place,  or  t^ice  versa  ;  and  the 

'  Jot.  Bw  J.  8.  7.  7.  ib.  &  7.  88;  86.  Thmtaa.  pp.  252, 657w— The  OalflMii  di». 

&  8.  a  8.  leot  oonfoiiiided  also  difierent   gnttonlt 

*  HOk  ^l~nn&'7  n,  Jodu  19,  14.  27.  and  letters;  as  n  and  M,  9  SDd  M,  eta 

'  H^    nn&'^/Mnni)^,  nsni*^,  ete.  See  Iiffht£  Hot.  Heb.  in  Opp,  foL  L  p. 

Or.  *Iirrim^  BeUnd  Palstt  pp.  816,  ^82.  SdhcBttg.  Hor.  HeK  L  p.  288. 

867  aq.    Connare  the  andent  Jturea  and  *  Joeh.  19,  14. 

tiM«odn  /«i!ttr ;  and  for  the  interchange  •  Joeh.  19,  26.  27.          ' 

cf  retf  and   Oimd  ('^,  i)  lae  Geaenint 
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early  form  have  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrapted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Qalileans.' 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Betk^ 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,*  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modem  'AmKah, 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedln. 
*  We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefilt  at  4i20  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  finom  Sokhnin 
to  the  Bdttauf.  The  valley,  which  thus  &r  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65^  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Buttauf  at  K&na,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  nch  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  readied 
Eftna  at  5  o'clock. 

Kftna,  called  also  Ehirbet  Kftna,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coining  from  Jeffit,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain  el-Bot* 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.*  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted,  liany  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  aidies, 
belonging  to  modem  houses ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — ^In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefi:  Kenna,  was  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee ;  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

*  The  identic  of  J%pkiKak-4i  and  JeAt  therefore  ean  onlj  metn  Cans  Am  GrmL 
hea  been  before  loggeated ;  but  merely  oo  Bat  had  M.  de  Simloj  toned  to  hie  ArUiie 
^  ground  of  A  ooc^otiirod  affinity  of  the  New  Testament;  he  woold  haw  foond,  not 
names ;  KeiTs  Comxn.  m  Joeoa,  pw  846.  only  that  ChliUt  (JTrnXtXaim)  if  alwayi  ran- 
Ritter  Eidk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  1^  d-JM  ;  bat  alio  that  Cana  nf 

*  JoeL  19,  27.  (To/Om  (Kom  rfs  raXiAoksl  wfaerem  it 

*  Beariiwt  from  KAnat  Balneh  112*.  oooon,  k  nnifonnlr  giYen  by  JEina  d- 
el.*Oaeir  1&*.  RAmmineh  178*.  Khiibet  JM;  John  2, 1. 11.  4,  46.  2L  2.  The 
RAmah  200*.  These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  aignment  asserts,  tibat  at  the  timeof 
site  side  of  the  B&ttanf.—el>Meshhed  172*.  the  weddings  «*  Jsffu  was  travelling  on 
Neby  Said  184*.    Seffihieh  202*.  foot  with  his  mother,  his  disdEdes/ud  his 

*  John  2, 1-11.  4,  46.  See  VoL  IL  p.  oooiins,  from  Nasaieth  to  Capemamn; 
846.  Rii  p.  204.1--M.  de  Sanloy  takes  and  nobody  can  reasonably  oonoeive,  thai 
ground  against  this  KAna  as  represent-  with  snob  an  o^eot,  nnder  siidi  dreom- 
va%  the  ancient  Cana;  and  pronoanoes  in  stances^  he  shoald  haTO  made  a  drooit  of 
faToarof  Kefr  Kenna;  NanatiTe,  IL  pi  at  least  thhr^EngUsh  miles;"  p^  iSO.  To 
417  so.  His  aigaments  are  two.  One  u,  this  it  mar  be  replied,  that  the  passage  In 
that  the  Greek  name  Coma  tf  Oaliiet  qaestioa  (John  2,  12)  givee  no  intfanation 
ooold  never  have  been  expressed  by  Kina  that  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 
•1-Jettl;  sinoe  JeRl  is  an  a^jectire  mean-  peinaam ;  and  fturther,  that  eren  had  ho 
inggrmi  or  iUM$triaa9;  and  that  phrase  been  thns  on  his  way  from  Naaieth  to 
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Leaviiig  Ktoa  at  6.20,  and  oroesing  the  month  of  the  Tslle]^ 
from  Jefilty  we  came  to  a  fonntain  or  ciBtern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  fer  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hiUs  on  a  coarse  about  west ;  having  the  glorions  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  on  the  east  by  hills ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  K&na 
and  Bttmmftneh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'rftn  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  BOmmftneh ;  and  the  plain  of  Tu'rftn  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  throudi  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-Battau£  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefir  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Senmieh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  fix)m  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Sefi&rieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
Menda.     We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impendmg  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilin  as  it  passes  down  fix)m  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dhfiher  el-'Omar.  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  iathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  sctdptured  on  the  side  with  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Yan  I^mond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in. their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  rorts.^ 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el-Battauf  and  its  environs.    At  the  west  end  of 

CSipeniaiim,  there  sorelj  wan,  in  the  de-  ririt  the  more  northern  Klna  ?    And  if 

lire  to  be  present  «t  the  wedding,  a  mo-  not,  do  not  his  remarks  fall  back  npon 

tire  soflBcient  to  induce  him  to  make  the  himself? 

eirenit;  which  said  circnit,  moreover,  does        '  Van  Emnoad  and  Heyman,  IL  p.  15. 

not  amonnt  to  one  half  of  the  alleged  Lond. — Kefr  Menda  is  also  mentioned  in 

tidrtj  miles.     M.  de  Sanlcj  expresses  great  the  Jewish  Itineraries  after  the  omsades ; 

ngret  and  some  complaint  (pp.  420,  421),  Carmoly,  pp.  256,  888,  466. 
tiiat  I  did  not  Tisit  Kefr  Kenna.     Did  he 
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tlie  plain  and  overlooking  the  wbde,  is  a  larae  Tell,  called  el« 
BedawlyelL  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Sefftlriw  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Said  above  Nasareth. 
'In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  BummAnehi  and  Ehirbet  Btkmeh.  In  Bummftneh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  JSimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.^ 
BtUneh  is  on  a  low  TeU  further  west ;  and  may  wdl  rejpresent 
the  Buma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.'  Whedier  the  Bumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.* 

Tuesday,  April  20th.  We  set  off  firom  Eefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  Seffitirieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautifid  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wfld  plan^  with  laige 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Akdh.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawlyeh  waa  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  mined 
Eh&n  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  ihe  road 
fifom  'Akka  to  SefiRlrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin ;  and  the  Kh&n  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing fix>m  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.*  Just  beyond 
the  Khfin  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawlyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  nills  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  beinff  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  £*urther  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  EhtUladiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Eh&n,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  TOr'&n,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Seffdrieh  and  BOmmfineh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-BQttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Eefr 
Menda  and  Bamm&neh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
TOr'&n,  not  &r  from  Ltbieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
SeffClrieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  fi)r  Sie  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.*  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  ^^  great  plain''  called 

'  JodL  19,  18.  1  Chr.  6,  77  [62]    Sm        •  S  K  28,  86. 
VoL  IL  p.  840.  [Ut  196.]  •  Pococke,  II.  i.  p.  61.     TIm  irdl  ii 

*  Qr.  *P9v/ii,  Jofl.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Ritter  alto  spoken  of  br  Van  E^ood  and  Hey- 

Erdk.  XYI.  L  p.  760.— It  U  mentiooed  man,  11.  p.  16.  Lond. 
alio  in  the  Jewi^  Itinerariet ;  Cannoly,  pp.        *  R&mm&neh,  the  JSnmiioii  (or  lUmmen) 

186,  888,  464.  of  Zebnlun,  U  in  tliU  plain.  Jodi.  19,  18. 
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A9ock%$.  Bpokcn  of  in  this  region  by  JosephoB  \  so  n4med  from 
a  city  AsochiSj  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  tune  had  his  resi- 
dence.^ Bnt  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
dear.  The  only  data  for  jndging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obyioQS  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  tiie  plain  which  bore 
its  name ;  and  then  the  circiunstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoiis  and  Gabara.*  Both  tiiese 
data  point  very  decisiyely  eimer  to  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  or  to  Kefir 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  ^tc  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  tne  way  between  Se£PELneh  and  Kfi- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  fiu-  as  we 
saw^  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;'  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  ^et  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefir  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochisl^ 

We  followed  the  Seffdrieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  fix)m  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Befftrieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcopha^  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
viUage,  a  coUection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  tiie  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  huge  double  column ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch,  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  standing  ;    but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

*  Jot.  Vit  41,  fUym  vtdlor,  ip  f  hirpi-  trmrtifien,  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 
$tr*  'A#)wx(ff  itrruf  imfia  rolr^,  Comp.  ticnlarly,  in  reference  to  this  Terj  qiiee- 
K  46,  6S.  B.  J.  1.  4.  2.     Ant.  la  12.  4.    tion. 

— The  phrue  tt^  vf9(«r  in  Joeephne  is  *  Gr.  *kffmxi9%  *k(mx^t    'Atfa»x4f  the 

wntSkj  ^ipliM  to  the  great  plain  of  Ee-  latter  in  a  few  mannacripta ;  Beland  P»- 

todoD ;  at  Ant  6.  1.  V2,  ib.  8.  2.  8.  etc.  Uest  p.  605.     Snidat  hat  a  form  "A^^x*^ 

Bat  here  the  context  definitely  limitt  it  to  which  Reland  regards  as  a  mere  error ;  p. 

d-B6ttanf;  and  Jotephns  himself  likewise  606.    Bnt  E.  Q.  Schnlti  adopts  it,  and 

emplojt  the  same  epithet  (fi4ya  wMop)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-*0zeir ;  and 

tpeakiiy  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  aroond  thns  assamet  the  identity  of  that  Tillage 

Jerfeho;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeittchr.  d.  morg.  with  Asochia    This  is  rifhtlj  rejected  bj 

GetdL  HL  p.  69.  Gross ;  and  is  bnt  one  m  the  manj  in* 

*  The  Jewish  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  by 
rit  to  Aaochis,  and  thence  to  Gabara;  Schnltz,  in  his  comparison  of  names; 
Jot.  Vit  §46.  Zeitschr.  d.  moig.  Gea  IIL  pp.  62,  62. 

'  It  wffl  be  worth  the  attention  of  fntore 
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t)6en  wholly  destooyed ;  and  is  now  buflt  np  by  a  common  mod- 
ern wall,  IOeo  ihofle  of  the  honBea  around.^ 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  around  it  are  regulaily 
heveUtd  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  mi 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high ;  and  ihen  are  others 
nearly  as  laise  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensiye ;  and  yet  the 
firagment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  walL  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Oothio 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  counes  at  the  bottom, 
are  square ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  off. 

The  historical  notices  of  Sefi^eh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume ;  mSi  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'rAn  and  Kefir 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  \)j  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-BQttau£  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
8e£P(lrieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  direction." 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  SeffKirieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.^  The  people  of  the  village  ^t 
their  supply  of  water  firom  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  SeffClrieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  '^  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  be^t  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S.  80**  W.  At  10.30  we  crossecl  Wady  Seffiarieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  b^in  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  for 
fifteen  minutes;  when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  stiU 
fiowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  ^ong 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.     At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

>  MAondreU,  Apr.  20th.   Pooocke,  IL  I.        •  S«i  VoL  IL  p.  844  tq.  [Ul  201  iq.] 
p.  62.     HaMelqaist,  Reiie  p.  177.  Clarke's        *  Bearings  from  SeflKirieht  KeArMeoda 

Travels  in  the  U0I7  Land.  4ta  p.  407  sq.  849'.     Khirbet  RAmeh  28*.     RAmmiadi 

To  judge  from  his  description,  Dr  Clarke  42*.  Kur^  Uattin  78*.  Tell  el-Bedawijah 

must  have  looked  at  these  mius  with  sau-  885*. 

oer  tjf^    See  also  abore,  Vol  II.  p.  846.        'See  Vol.  IL  p.  846.  [Ul  202.] 
[UL  208.] 
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valley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
fiom  Tell  el-Bedawtyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  TeU 
d-Kh&lladiyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  EhulladiyeL  It  unites  with 
Wady  Se£f&rieh  ;  and  farther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Musheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  not  &r  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  Ae  Wady.» 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Bethlehem  of  2iebulun.'  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
18  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Schwarz  ini  1845.« 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmtlnieh  and 
Jebfttha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Oabatha.^ 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  ereat  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  uie  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.'  We  halted  here  for  lunch ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  fix)m  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
villwe.* 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemmftm  in  the  great  plain, 
lyinff  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjto.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  K)am,  like  that  of  el-BQttauf.     We  came  at 

*  Bewings  at  11.46 1  Tell  el-Bedawtyeh        *  E.  g.  by  Sohabert  UL  p.  204. 

41*.    Tenel.Kh5nadl^h8r,Um.    el-        •Bearings  at  Jeida:    Sheikh  Bnnik 

Mniheirafeh  N.  76*  W.  1  m.  270*.    TWAn  801*.    KAakAt  Sir.    Urn 

*  Joah.  19,  16.  el-'Amad   9*.      Tbeee  four  are  od  the 

*  Deteript.  of  Paleet  Philad.  1860,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyond  the  western  yaller. — 
ITS.— Bearings  at  Beit-Lahm :  Seff&rieh  Zebdeh  89**  SemmAnieh  96*.  Jeb&tha 
80*.  SemmAniefa  160*.  Khuneifis  168*.  181*.  Beit  Lahm  80*.  Khnneifis  186*. 
Jebithaier.  Zebdeh  178*.  Jeida  211*.  Mnjeidil  117*.  TeU  esh^hemmlm  208*. 
Sheikh  BuTeik  240*.  TeU  Kaimdn  227*.  TeU  el-Mntsemm  179*.  TeU  Kaim6n  28r. 
Urn  el-'Amad  264*.— The  people  of  Beth-  TeU  el-Kttsts  264*.  TeU  eth-Th6ieh  186*. 
lebem  said  there  were  no  polomns  at  Um  These  five  Tells  are  in,  or  connected  with 
el-'Amad.  the  great  plain. 

«  See  Vol  n.  p.  844.  [ia  201.] 
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2.30  to  Tell  efih-SheininAm,  a  hamlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  the 

?lain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling, 
'here  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  hm 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  LejifUi, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  nere 
probably  have  Uttle  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  mr  half  an  hour,  before  thej 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  aU  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children,— all  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Haurtn. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  fiemmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  nch  and  fertile  sou  of  a  radish  hue.^ 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  KaimAn 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  8.  8.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  Muktttta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kaimdn ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  alonff  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  phun  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  fuong  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  o£f 
southeast  as  fiir  as  to  Lejjiin.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
'Akka  to  Bamleh,  on  the  east  of  Carmel ;  it  is  the  projier  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  LejjOn  lies  merely  through  the  mils  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-Zenfit 
and  8Qbbarin  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

Tell  Kaimdn  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

>  Bearing!  ftom  Tell  Shemmim :  Kha-  Tell  KaimAn  267*.  TeD  Kfidi  296*.  Sbalkb 
neifi■102^  Jeb4thAS9^  D&hy  111*.  Tell  Buieik  830*.  TQb'AnSie*.  KadEAtSST 
oth-Tb6rah  158*.  TeU  el-MntflelUm  168% 
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The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  the  Oammona  of  Eiuebitui  and 
Cfinuma  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Boman  miles 
north  of  ^^jpo,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.^  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimdn.  But  a  farther  question  arises;  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tdl  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kinss  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.'  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  further 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain."  The  position  is 
si^dently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jokneam  and  Kaimdn,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.*  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.* 

Wednesdatfj  April  21^. — ^In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  EaimOn  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  MukQtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
US  aguide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmdm  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
liearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ;  anil  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thdrah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.*     Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 

"  Onomast  wt.  Canum,  Gr.  Ke^iiimA,        ud  'Icir/uuCr,  alio  CJOpJ'' ,  'IcMKo^d^  are 

•  ^!i'i?'2?'   ^f'^^A    io      T    sx.i  wpw«ent6dbj the piient Arabic ^fltm^ 

•JqA.21,84.     IK.  4,  12.     In  this  xEe  Forf  of  Uie  Hebrew  U  dropped,  aa  In 

]Mtpa«agetheHeb.l8  09Q;D;jb&mMm;  JSw-iifor  Jor^rf;  the  twiackma  gnttoral 

but  Ae  referenoe  to  Its  position,  as  on  the  Konh  is  retained ;   while  the  Ayin  maj 

*'  \  end  of  the  great  plain  firom  Beth-  weu  have  disappeared  through  the  medium 


,  issoobrious,  that  the  English  trans-  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  which  confounded 
laton  haire  not  scrupled  to  write  it  Joh-  AUph,  Heih^  nndAyin;  see  Lightfoot  0pp. 
fiMmfaithehrtext.  foL  L  p.  232. 

*  Eosebius  and  Jerome  refer  to  Jokneam 


«  Heb.  OSSp;;  for  which  05T3p?;  IK. 
4,  12,  is  probabiT  a  later  corruption.  For 
theM  forms  we  find  in  Sept  Josh.  12,  22 


For  simply  as  a  citj  of  the  Old  Testament  near 

2,  22  Carmel ;  its  name  and  rite  were  then  un- 

'Icir^^Val^'Icicord^  Alex.' 10,  11  'UKfid^  known.      Onomaft   art    Jethonam,    Gr. 

Vat  'Ic«f4&  Alex.    21,  84  'Ejci^  Alex.  'Ukkow^ 

1  K.  4, 18  *UK/Aadw  Alex.  marg.   Jeemaan        *  Bearing  at  7.40:  Khuneifis  76",  Sem- 

Vulg.       Ensebins    has    also   'UKKOfidn.  mftnieh  87  .    'Ain  el-Beida,  a  small  Tell 

Among  these  Tarioos  cormptlona^  *UKfti^  on  the  north  ride  of  the  plain,  42^     TeU 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  ran  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
decay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7^0  we  reached  the  river  MuktLtta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerablv  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetiocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  Uttle  flirther  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  £ew 
mches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem* 
mftm,  that  the  horses,  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkm&n  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  fiocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  MukQtta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  firom  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  firom 
the  south ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watchmg.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Hai&  to 
N&bulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  firom  which  a 
rill  went  ofi*  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right ;  and 
turning  ofi*  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmcl  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  ofiset  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  firont  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjtln.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hills.    In  front 

eth-Shemmim  9iV.  Tell  el-Matwl-  ruins  on  the  loathwest  side  of  tfa«  pbdn : 
Um  178*.  Um  ex-ZenAt,  on  a  southern  el-Kireh  278**.  Abu  Znreih  260*.  KuUildi 
fpur  of  Carmel,  275*.— The  following  are    225*.    el-Mensy  178* 
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of  it,  naar  its  tennination  stands  Tell  el-Mntsellim.  This  Tdl 
is  quite  regular  ia  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit^  oontaining  four 
or  flye  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain ;  wiUi  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
brge  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  was 
distinctiiy  in  view,  bearing  8.  74®  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
cf  IksAl,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction ;  through  which  the  MOkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  fimn  the  water-shed  near  Ftdeh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
nei^bourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan* 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  abo,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Tcuinach  of  Scrip-* 
tore.  As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plam 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
^in  Taanach  hj  the  waters  of  Megiddo.''^  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridse  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  L^o.' 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there.    Lc^o,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot." 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
southeast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejjiin.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Eh&n  of  Lejjiin  ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.^  The  great  road  finom  Bamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Elhtn  luid  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damasi^us, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Eli^.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

>  Jadg.  4, 19.  taken  in  1844 :  Jenln  145*.    Wear  116*. 

*  Jtt4g.  6, 19.  8  Chr.  S5,  22.    Belmnd    el-Menij  858*.    Kanksb  sr. 


■it  pa  878,  898.  *  ManndreU,  March    22ncL —  Beazingt 

*  Bevbigt    from    Tell    el-MntMllim  :  from  the  Kh&n  of  Lejjftn  t  Zelafeh  S.  15* 

Sheikh  Bmeik  842*.      Semmiinieh  16*.  E.  1|  m.    Mr  Woloott,  in  1842,  hat  the 

Ikiil65*.  DiUijSl*.  Zeiln  106*.  Ta'an-  foUowing:  Zelafeh  S.  7*  E.    S41im  a  2^^ 

nk  160*.     Khimeifif  28*.    JebAtha  20*.  E.    Ze^  S.  7r  E.    Tabor  N.  68*  E. 
—Hie  fbUowi^g  additional  bearings  were 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  ninning  here  alonff  the  aoathweit* 
em  baae  of  the  projectinff  ndge  above  desciibej.  This  ttraam, 
though  now  not  very  fuli^  is  much  the  hurgest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  MokQtta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  ioatb- 
eastem  bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  siie ;  poasfldj 
that  of  a  lar^r  mill 

The  remams  of  the  ancient  Lm^  are  not  extensive.  Maim* 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  ^^  an  old  vilkge.''^  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  ^^  Amon^  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limesUme  cdmnns 
mostly  worn  away ;  and  another  with  dght  or  ten  poliiihed 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them.**  In  the  foundations  ci  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  gnmite^ 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill,  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  LejjOn,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  gioonds  £»*  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  hegfo  with  the  more  ancient  Mtgiddo  of  the 
OU  Testament*  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  convictian ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fiu^  that  the 
same  identity  was  hekf  to  by  B.  Parchi,  the  ootempoiaiy  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  131^.*  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  MaximianopcHU  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadtimmfrnf 
The  reasons  assi^ed  by  Baumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  m  another  place.*  His  main  leaaim,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Boman  road  from 
Cttsarea  to  Jesreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjtin,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  Uttle  further  on.'  Ifaxunianopclis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ;  and  peihape  more 
in  the  plain.* 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields ;  and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills ;  but  we 

•  R«T.  S.  WokMO,  IB  Bibliolk  Saerm, 
1»4S,  PL  77. 

•  SMVoLn.nLSS&-S3a[m.FQLin-  peotoii— m>  /y»iKiJfi 
1^1  PtoUMt  ao  ihMkr  jmUbbi 

SM»AdM>'tB<^ofTtti.n.VL4S9L        •  ZcdL  IS,  11,  *• 
r't  PdifaciB^  |L  403.  Sd  «&.    ^«neT  of 


cobbl  RcUttd.  pi  891.  **  Hodk  vceatv  MKanuMpolii  fai  < 

•BibfipibtcA  S«»«  Ftki  1M4,  PL  fia     MigiVina'    Xj^/^  it  Mt  w    ~ 
Mt  OMtUBlj  ii  Ml  proUbk  m  itnU;    batMtlal'*' 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascnfi  road  towards 
Bamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook^  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing valley  among  rounded  naked  hills^  about  B.  W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  ereat  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lejjto.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Silim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  CsBsarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjiin  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  difficult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjdin.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.^ 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  oSy  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  cdled  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
w>nff  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lyin^ 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

*  See  on  p.  118.  teen  no  sooh  ancient  road,  anj  mors  than 

*  Von  Wildenbmoli,  in  traTelliiu;  thii  oonelvea.      See  Monathtber.  der   Geogr. 
road,  gpeaks  of  reaching  KhAn  el-Lejj&n  Oes.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p.  288.      Prokeach 
along  a  <V!a  Romana'  in  a  good  state  of  pp.  125-129.     Rnssasger,  V<^  IIL  p.  123 
prsterration.  Prokesch  and  Rnssegger,  who  sq.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVlTp.  698  sq. 
traTdkd  Um  same  nmte,  appear  \fi  havn 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coming  down  neaily 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and.  ridse  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  bv  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  villa^.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  firom  distinguishing  the  viUages  in  the  plain.* 
.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  £uni- 
lies  of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  thrediing- 
sledge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  df 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thicUy  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stona  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenln.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  XJm 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  oir  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  N&bulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kub&tieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  lino  of  hills."  Wo  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  S.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  flat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

*  Bearings  at  Um  d-Fahm  t    M-Sin-  *  Bearing!  at  1.20 1  Um  el*Fahm  N.  S* 

dlliieb298"     UmeiZeii4t886%    Tabor       W.  Kftb4^  162^    el-YAmdn  ISO*. 
S5\    DfihjSS*. 
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Ab  we  reached  the  southern  side  of  this  head  or  iMum,  we 
fimnd  ourBelyes  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  ^:eat 
plainB,  Efldraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  Talleys  running  down  to  each,  and  yarying- views 
of  botL  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  from  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20^  E.^  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samana.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  Nftbulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrftbeh  and  Ya^buiL^  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  lidge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  nead  of 
this  valley>  ^e  reached  Ya^bud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastempart  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit^ 
uated,  rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  mstant ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  (^  those  beautiM  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Kabfttieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  nearly  west  from  Jenin,'is  the  village  of  Bttrkln;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  BQrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kdd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia.*  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  Ktld.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Yalmd  lies,  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  frirther 
down  Abu  Nftr.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekilmieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hiUs,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr&beh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nfir,  and  the  Wady  Mussln, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendektlmieh,  were  said  to  unite 

*  Betfiqgfl   at  2.60:    'Arr&beh    165*.    ita portion,  aee  &  Wdoott In BibUoth.  Saa 
Yalrod  18^.  1848,  p.  76. 

.•  See  Vol.  XL  p.  817.  [ill  15a]    For 
Vol.  III.— 11 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  ran  to  the 
sea  between  the  T^j  of  Abu  Zabtirah  and  Ccesarea.  This  ac- 
count seemed,  howeyer,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  weU*marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55^  £•)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  nules,  bearing 
the  name  of  Doth&n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-HOfirelL  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Ddhatn  or  DUhan,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  &ther^s  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt.^ 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelye  Soman  Dmes 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  very  situation,  die 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modem  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road ;  and  especiaUy  by  the  crusaders,  who  thoi^t 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Kh&n  Jubb  YOsuf,  southeast  cA' 
Safed.*    B.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ya^bud,  that  the  great  road  fixmi  BeisAn 
and  Zerin  (Jezreel)  to  Buooleh  and  Egypt,  stiU  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenln,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Eefr  EOd,  and  bending  southwestwaids  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  ^reat  western  plain.  It  is  ea^  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,'  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beisfin  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  alonff  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  (Ufficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him."  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Mtikhna 
by  Shechem  (N&bulus)  ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.^ 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  firom  Ccesarea  hj 
Caparcotia  to  Scythopolis.  As  Eefr  EOd  is  not  &r  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefir  KtUd 
it  led  (lirectly  over  the  mountains  of  Qilboa  to  Beisto  ;  or  else 

*  Oca.  87,  17-SS.    2  K.  6,  18.     Men-  434.— We  iMurDed  •ftanrardsfrom  Hr  Van 

tioaed  «bo  in  the  book  of  Judith,  8,  9.   4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  nnexpeetadfy 

a    7,  8.  la  lighted  upon  Dothan  a  few  dajs  aariiac 

'  Onooiaat  ait  J>oaaim.  *  Gen.  87,  25. 


•  See  VoL  n.  p.  419.  [Ul  p.  816  aq.]  •  Geo.  87,  24. 

«  Sm  io  AibsA  Bei^i.  of  Tod^  O.  p.        '  Gea.  87,  12-17. 
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made  a  detour  by  way  of  Zer'in.  At  any  rate,  this  route  must 
haye  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of 
MazimianopoUs  and  JezreeL^ 

Ya^bud  is  a  large  vill^ ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
fiumilies  of  Christians,  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostOe  parties,  occupying  di£ferent  quarters  of  the  villiE^  ;  one 
called  the  'Abd  el-H&dy,  and  the  other  Beni  Tflkftn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ;  and  sevend  of  tiiieir 
chief  men  sjpent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide . 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Tiik&n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  families,  viz.  TtlkAn,  Jer&r,  Berk&my,  and 
Jem^y.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  oUier ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  Nftbulus  has  loi^  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the  , 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmtld 
'Abd  el-H&dy  is  governor  at  Nftbulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beiriit,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  Mahmtkd  himself  would  ex-* 
amine  into  their  complaints. 

Thursday  J  April  22nd.— We  took  aguide  for  'Attfl ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Yal>ud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.'  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  8.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Bamleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left ;  but  not  connected  with  the  lai^^r  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  kes  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
Nir,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Bamleh  road 
does  not  fellow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  YaHbud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been* 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  Csesarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Bamleh  path.    We  were  thus 

*  TIm  distenoet  given  in  the  Pentinger  reel),  10 ;  to  SoTtfaopoliB,  12 ;  in  all  89 

Tablee  are :  From  Cvsarea  to  Csparootia  K  miles,  p.  686. 

88  Roman  mOet ;  to  Scrthopolia,  24 ;  in  *  Bearings  from  the  Tell  near  Talrad : 

an  52  B.  mfles.— Tlie  idb.  Hieroa.  gires  Berta  806^   Zebdeh  291%  1|  m.    Fer&sta 

oo  die  other  route:  From  Cmaiea  to  Max-  256^    Nezkh  241*.    Saida  218%    Zei^ 

imiaaopolis  17  &  miles;  to  Stradela  (Jes-  244*.    Hill  of  Fahmeh  172*. 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  Egmt 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  or  the 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow ; '  and  began  to  descend  gradually  abng  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  of  Ferftsln  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  TelL  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plaon.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  rid^ 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lam 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inaraUe  hills.  'AttU  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  8.  25^  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;'  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arr&beh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.*  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  Bdkahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Z^ta.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Bamleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'AttlL^ 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
118  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  former  on  a  marked  TeU.  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'AttU ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
ment  of  a  double  column.' 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  infbrmation.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
N&bulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold  ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attll  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  foUow- 

.  >  Bearings  at  8.80 :  ferUbi  266*.    Bi-  ZeiU  28r,  1  m.    Jett  282%  li  m.    Bi- 

kah,  West,  264^    Jett  258%    Zeita  24 1%  kah,  West,  825'.    BAkab,  East,  16*.   Fe- 

Nezleh  282'.     Saida  197%    KAkdn  244%  rdsin  62%      Nezleh    67%      "EUftr    180% 

Ya'bud,  about  N.  66*  E.  Saida  lOr. 

•  Bearing  at  9.26:  Saida  S.  86*  E.  ^  Bearings  from  'Attfl:  Deir  el-Ghaa&n 

»  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Jett  S.  76*  W.  1|  170*,  1*  m.   'ElULr  97%    B4kah,  East,  1% 

m.  ZeiU  S.  60*  W.  li  m.  Nesleh  K  1  m.  Bakah,  West»  888*.  Jett  819%  Saida  76** 

«  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  el-GhftsAn  172%  Southern  end  of  Carmd  8*. 
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ing  the  direct  road  to  N&bulus ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  Bftmln; 
Living  the  village  at  11.15^  we  descend^  into  the  froathem 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  up  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-GhCLstln  and  its  hilL  A  string  of  ten  camelsj 
led  bj  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-Gh(ist)n 
boiring  N.  70^  E.  half  a  mile  distant.  The  region  is  full  of 
dive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  MQssln,  coming 
from  the  plam  of  Fendektlmieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  N&r  m  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.^  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water* 
channel,  now  dry. — ^The  road  thus  far  from  'Attil  was  evidently 
veiy  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Csssarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  fix>m  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  fix>m  N&bulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Milssin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendektlmieh, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
mr  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha'ir,  coming  from  N&bulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70®  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Shair,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  Bilmy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;*  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Bftmln  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.* 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  Med  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.    'Anebta  is  large 

'  Bearings  st  12.05,  on  north  brow  of  '  Bearings  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wady 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  milla  on  the  Btieam,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting  ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  sorpnse,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  NAbulos  to  YA£Et  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  Tallej  bj 
'Anebta  and  Ttl  Eeram  to  the  plam.  This  latter  village  was 
said  to  be  in  the  vallej,  on  the  norih  side,  about  two  honrs 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous ;  but  it 
aflbrds  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  fiom  Jerusalem  to 
Bamleh  by  eUlb. 

Setting  o£f  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
▼alley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dore.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running ;  and  the  people  in 
sunmier,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  N&bulus  to  ^t  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  CsBsarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  abng  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  payement 
in  this  Talley. 

BAmin  was  before  us,  on  the  hi^h  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towaids  it  gradually ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  BebOstieh ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  wiUi  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Rfimln.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.*     We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wadv  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  Ndbulus  idong  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebQstieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  R&min  is  on  the  first  or  comer  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  vallev.'  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  ^bOstieh,  and  some  of  the  columns  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  SebOstieh  lias  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.'  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tile rogious,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.     It  is  sur- 

*  Sm  VoL  II.  PL  81 1  aq.  [iU-  1<^0.]  we  oouM  MTer  haT«  i 
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passed  in  ricliness  and  beauty  bjr  the  plains  of  B&meh,  of  el- 
Battanfy  and  of  Ya'bud ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon«' 

We  pitched  oar  tent  on  the  east  of  the  Tillage,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  fidls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusiye.  In  the 
BhAghfbr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
sdl  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  R&mln  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piei^c,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday,  April  23(i.— We  set  off  from  R&mln  for  NAbulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  SebQs- 
tieh.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
SebOstieh  not  &r  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'Asltln,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
basin ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Nfibulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  N&bulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country ;  it 
is  manufiictured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

>  Bearingi  rrom  K&mtn :  'Anebta  818^  Sha*ir:  BeittTzin  188*.    Beit  lU  141*. 
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tnuses  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walLi  along  the  adei^  and  the  path 
■ometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  snmce.  Here  were  alao  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibbftiieh.  In  the  valley  bebw 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  fiequent  abng  the  brook  all 
thewaytoNAbulus.  Bomeof  the  mills  are  large;  and  to  most  <xF 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  Ions  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoo  growing  upon  them,  called  by  uie  Arabs  Suffcir. 

After  jMuumg  the  ndge,  one  road  ascends  the  hiU  to  the 
viUsM  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  ihe  latter ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  vaUey  on  the 
loft.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  lI^Abulus  to  SebOstieh, 
our  former  route ;  and  here  was  still  Bichardson's  fiunous 
**  ancient  bridge/-  across  the  vaUey,  namely,  an  Arab  miU-raoe.' 
Ovoragainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  aroimd 
wliich  the  valley  here  nj^akes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villa^ 
Junoib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  Ime, 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawftta 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  BAfidieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  wailed 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  watting 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  na,  on  thar 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  N&bulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
hiut  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  horses. 

Wo  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  unpor  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  lodo, 
\eij  diflicult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  tmned 
down  b^  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  oq  ike 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  imin,  and  a 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  bouse  of  a 
^^>tostant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  reoeiie 
Vrank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midwrnj  in  d« 
city  ;.so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  naiiow*streelSL 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  nnsber 
wero  aivhod  over. 

Tho  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  Aen 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  Fnm  tUa  a 
narn^w  stair?ray  led  up  outside  to  a  tenace,  npoa  wliich  ^ 
family  rvxims  opened.  There  were  two  large  ivKntt  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  ns  ;  and  aome  English  travcDen;^  ^ite 
arrived  lator,  took  jKissession  of  the  other  foi-  the  ni^a.    Onr 
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room  was  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style^  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rude 
chairs  fi>r  Frank  yisitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  hy  the  family  and  served  up  by  Bashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  oedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person  ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  l^  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
yoonff  man,  Ya'kdb  el-Milsa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
estalwshed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  little  English.  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  N&bulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  fix)m 
tiie  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  commumty  ;  but  this  tney  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application  ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D&dd,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kdb,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  welL  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  bundav,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  N&bulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kdb  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya^db  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Kenlseh  ;  putting  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Sel^meh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people.^     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838^ 

'  See  Vol  n.  p.  280  Ml.  [lil  104.^ 
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with  the  receas  towards  the  left  hand ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  dean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  nsed  likewise  as  a  school-room ;  and 
several  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  ibe  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Bunaritan  Pen- 
tateuchy  they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Aralnc  version  of  the 
same^  which  they  prise  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirilt,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  was 
veiy  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sectiops 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  all 
these  had  been  carefhlly  covered  bv  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  somethmg  before  imneard  of;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
liad  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.^ 

An  ancient  commentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  centuiy 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  od- 
umns,  covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentarv  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  oflfered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  i  a'kdb,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabk:, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Mubammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

*  ThefintoopieaoftlieSaiDftritanPen.    Valle  at  Damaaciu;  aee  VoL  H.  bw  SST 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priestSi  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereid^ter  be  obtained.*  This  fSu^t  implies,  that  many 
of  ihem  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gk>bat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  stiU  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  tikem,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Glenoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbath  very  strictly ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.* 

The  region  around  N&bulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
from  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  Nfibulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Severed 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  EbaL  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remams  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
tenmon  of  the  ancient  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  Ud  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

*  WQwD,  Lftndi  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  296.  •  VoL  IL  pp.  27a-801.  [iii  97-184.] 

In  JefiiMlem  we  learned,  that  a  consider-  See  also  the  yerj  fall  and  particular  ao- 

•Ue  munber  of  Tolnmes  had  in  this  war  count  in  Wilson'a  Landi  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

been  noeaOj  porchaied  for  the  Britlfh  46  aq.  687  sq. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied^ 
I  rode  with  Bashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley^  to  visit  Jacob's 
weU.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swdl,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.     Several  men 

?kthered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  il 
he  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-flvo 
or  eighty  feet.^  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  firagments  of  gray  granite  col-, 
umns,  still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  fifom 
the  fountain  of  Defneh  above  m  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.' — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman ;  and  to 

r'eld  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot, 
was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  MOkhna ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rooky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them. 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  weU.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenln.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  Fftri'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  S&ntlr.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  Nftbulus ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  S&n(br. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

^  Sm  VolIL  pi  2Si.   Wntoo,  Lmndt  of  Aahei's  B«iu.  of  Tad.  H.  pi  42S.— It  fa 

the  Bible,  U.  p.  67.  mentioned  likewue  by  Uter  Jewuh  tra^rel- 

*  This  Tillage  U  mentioned  bv  R.  Peicbi  len ;  m  Genon  de  ScermeU  in  1661,  and 

in  the  foorteenth  oentniy,  aa  Balia,     He  Uri  do  Biel  in  1664 ;  aee  Carmoly  pp.  8S^ 

boMa  it  to  be  the  Bte  of  the  ancient  446. 
Siohem,  diatinot  finom  N4bolni^     See  in 
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ThiB  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.'  With 
this  accords  the  hingaage  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneous  r^d- 
mg  for  Sichem.*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
bdiering  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical*  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  beeins  with 
the  letter  *Atn  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Sychar.^  But  eren  granting  for 
a  moment,  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  De&eh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  N&bulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday  J  April  24dh. — ^We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  Nftbulus  to  Bamleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Asztin,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  71  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Cterisim.  One  of  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus  accompanied  us 
as  £Eur  as  to  BAf  tdieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for- 
mer American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  Bftf  idieh  at  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
here  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  in 
ruins.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
B&fldieh,  taught  alternately  b/the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
fi>r  a  guide ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'AzzCln.'     At 

*  John  i,  6.    See  Ranmei^i  Pelsst  ed.    sometimef  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreigii  namea^ 
8;  in  146w  e.  g.  DcbAI  ;  but  never  'Ain. 

'  See  VoL  n.  p.  292  eq.  [ill  120.1  <^  Bearing  from  R&fidieh:    ZawAta  N. 

'  VoL  IL  ibid.  25'  W. 

*  Gr.  Svx^,  John  i,  6.     The  Arabe 
Vol.  IIL-ia 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  ns ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all  ^  At  8.40  Beit  tjim  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;'  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.*  We  now  bejpui  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Shair)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Euriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  finom  the  south  to  Wady  Shalr. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valleyi  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.*  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  south.'  We  reached  die  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  bherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  liffht 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ;  *  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Euriet  Jit 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearaAce  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  ihe 
QiUa  of  the  province  of  Samaria ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.*  We 
were  here  among  roimded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50®  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
A  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pt- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.*'    A  Wady  coming  from  that 

>  Bearingt  at  8.20,  below  Juneid:  RA-  •  Betrings  at  9.10 :  TSU  S.  S6*  E.  1) 

fidieh  lir.    Zawka  ]9^    *Aitreh  58^  m.    S5mb  S.  20^  W.  f  m. 

Sheikh  Shaleh  861%    Deir  Sheraf  820%  •  Bearing  at  9.85 :  Keiib  N.  80*  W. 

Beit  tTcin  818%  f  m.  Bistirieh  888%   Ri-  *  Gr.  r^rra,  sea  Keland  Palaet  p.  818 

mln  818%     Kefr  el-Lebad  811%     Beit  tq.    See  VoL  H.  p.  807.  n.  fill  144.  n.]— 

Ua  299%    Keiatn  ?  296%    ShAfeh  297%  Bearing  fVom  Knnet  Jit:  Keiiin  N.  20^  E. 

KAr  280%     Juneid  222%  i  m.—'Aatreh  *  Bearings  at  laiO:   Kuriet  Hiyjja  S. 

waa  north  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  only  its  80*  W.  H  m.     BAkab  S.  86*  W.  1|  m. 

olive  grovee  could  be  seen.  *  Bearing  at  10.80:  Kefir  KaddOm  N. 

*  Bearings  at  8.40 :  Kuriet  Jit  a  70*  W.  86*  W.  1  m. 

*  Bearings  at  8.46:  Beit  Iba  N.  20*  W.  '^  Judg.  18, 16.  lMaoe.9,6a  Joa.Aiit 
\  m.    Sfiirah  280*,  1  m.     Fei'ata  281*.  6.  7.  16.   ib.  1&  1.  &     See  Reland  p.  966. 

«  Bearings  at  8.66 :  Bnricah  869*.     Se-  Kaumer  PaL  p.  148.    It  is  mentiooed  bv 

b&stieh  864^.     Deir  Sheraf  844*.    Bizzi-  R  Paichi  in  the  fourteenth  oentuir ;  BeiJ. 

rieh  844*.     ShAfeh  800%     Beit  Lid  805*.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II  p.  486.— BMuings 

Kuriet  Hajja  266%    Kuriet  Jit  260%  BJU  at  10.80:  Fer'ata  a  60*  E.  1^  m.    Um- 

kah  26r.    R4mln  828%  matein  a  60*  E.  1  m. 
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direction  crossed  our  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  valleys  thus 
fiur  nmning  towards  Wady  Sha'lr. 

The  small  and  poor  village  of  Funduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.'  We  kept  along  l^yond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
mflit  on  our  left,  directly  south,  haJI  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  8.  S.  W.  to  Wady  Eftnak 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;'  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  coining  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  hegan  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hiUs  and  valleys  more  rugged ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbtlsh  on  our  right  not  far  distant.*  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wadv  K&nah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out aoubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.*  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  wim  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefr 
KAsim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
MOkhna,  fix)m  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock '  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'Azztln  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
west.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  ri^ht  bank  to  the 
village  'Azzdn  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  he  high  ;  it  con- 

*  Betrincs    from    Fiuidak :    Welj   of    F&risj  102%    Kuiet  HmJe  42%    «r>R4f 
SfadkhSahndnel-FArUj,  high  and  distant,     880'.    Kefr 'Ahhdah  277%  U  m. 

110».    Fei'ataSS*.    el-'Artk  81%  Knriet  *  Heh.  rwpins,  Ut    Wa^  Kanah, 

'^«*«*'-  JodL  l«,a'l7.  9." 

*  Bearingf  aft  11.05:  Deir  Estieh,  di»-  •  At  12  o'clock,  es-Semilrieh  hoie  S. 
tat,  168*.   Jins  SATftt  184%  Fei'ata  82%  20*  W.    It  it  a  rain  in  the  sooth  of  Wadj 

*  Bettri^gs  at  11.80:  Shdkh  Salmon  el-  KAnah,  and  distant. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  &mu7  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  fiunily  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  universally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village ; 
brought  us  co£fee ;  and  afterwards  accompamed  us  for  somedifr- 
tance  on  our  way.' 

Leaving  'Azzdn  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  again 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  diut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  ruffged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stuntedtrees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  maiket.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hablch,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  ^e  ^reat  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Eilldlieh,  Kefir  S&ba,  and 
JiljtOieh ;  and  further  south  is  Kfts  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Azstkn, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Killdlieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefir  S&ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hilL  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  therepitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Here  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Qaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  'gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  r^ion 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  fix)m  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed^  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.    We 

*  Beaiioffi  at  'AxsOn :  JeijrAs  N.  80**  W.    On  the  aoath  tide  of  the  Wadj  is  »  nil 
2  m.      el-Mudahdirah,  distant,  860^—    called  Kefir  Thnlth. 
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were  here  eurrounded  by  cisteniB  dug  out  in  solid  rocks/ mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them^  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensionSy  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.    Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Ano&or  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  *  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  mches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  on 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  souUi,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ;  its  bottom  declining  c^htly  towards  the 
north.  The  thicbiess  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
andent  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  ai^acent  hiUs  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  naiura  to 
London  or  New  York 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;  and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.  ^     The 

*  Batrmffirrom  the  Wely  nemrHableh!  Mirr  and  mffls  281*.     Bfr  'Adis  271*. 

nrZMktr  \W%  li  m.    Mefdel  Y&bal96'.  Ji^Meh  256%    Kefr  S4ba  80r.  KOktlieh 

JUmlflh  207*.    Kfifat  el-OUn  220*.    el-  844*. 

Vol.  III.-12*  * 
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ruin  of  ez-ZAktr  in  the  S.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  dd. 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  and,  in  the  plain,  BAs  el-'Ain,  or 
Karat  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  from  its  casUe.  Far  in  the 
S.  S.  W.  the  tower  of  Bamleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Aujeh, 
fiirther  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  JiljMieh  8.  Te""  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Ehfin 
similar  to  that  at  Bamleh.  Then  followed  Kefir  SAba  N.  63''  W. 
distant  fix)m  us  about  two  miles,  in  iull  view  ;*  and  lastly  KiUd- 
lieh,  N.  16^  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefir  8&ba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefir 
S&ba,  as  the  representative  of  tiie  Antipairis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  ni^ht,  on  the  way  to  Oessarea,  in  order  to  save  him  firom  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.'  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Oapharaaba,  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.*  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannfieus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  fiom  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.*  Two  muitaiy  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Cassarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Qophna.*  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;*  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century/  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Qreek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefir  Sdba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

*  Yet  T.  Wildenbmch,  whenptagiiiff thii  unletsthe  tronoh  wMdnwo  tmt  dbliqpalj, 
wmj  mwtnl  Tean  after  the  viiit  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Aigeh. 
Smith,  could  find  no  traoe  of  the  name  *  The  road  hj  Beth-horoo  was  followed 
KeAr  S&ba.  Honatsber.  der  Geogr.  Ges.  hj  Gesdns  in  the  fli^t  of  his  arm/,  Jos. 
in  Berlin,  N.  F.  L  p.  288.  Bitter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  19.  8,  9.  That  hj  Oophna  was 
XYL  p.  672.  traoed  in   1848,   by  Dr  Smith,  to    the 

*  Acts  28,  81 ;  oomp.  t.  12.  28  sq.  neighbouriiood  of  li^jdel  T&ba ;  manr  por- 
'  Qr.  KapofHrafidt  Joseph.  Antt  16.  6.    tions  of  the  road  beinff  still  in  good  pre- 

2 ;  eomp.  18.  16.  1,  Xafiap(a0d . . .  ^  rvr  senration ;  see  BibliotL  Sao.  1848,  p.  481 

'ArrtworpUt  Kokwrat,  sq. 

«  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  oomp.  Antt  18. 16.  *  Hieron.  Epit  Paula,  p^  678.  ed.lfart 

1.    The  dixeot  distance  from  Keflr  SAba  to  Itin.  Hieroa  p.  600. 

the  coast  is  not  oyer  ten  or  twelve  miles.  *  Reland  PaUest.  pp.  668-670.    TImo- 

There  must  therefore  be  some  error  in  the  phan.  Chron.  p.  868. 
number  of  160  stadia  (18|  Roman  miles); 
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The  present  Kefr  Sdba  is  a  Tillage  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  Tillages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  Tisible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-soTen  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  Tillage  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills ;  but  is  separated  from  them  bT  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.*  There  seems  to  be  no  Talid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisiTC  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spriDgy  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciency correspond  to  the  riTer  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  ike  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Boman  miles.* 

The  name  JiljtOieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  OUgal; 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  Tillage  OalgtUis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
Tillage  known  in  the  north  of  Eefr  S&ba ;  *  and  as  Jiljtdieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  whether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  haTe 
giTen  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  haTe  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  traTelled  between 
CsBsarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  haTe 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.' 

Monday,  April  26th. — ^Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  TAba ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  ML  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  Eftnah  coming  from  E. 
EL  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Z&ktir,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Elhureish,  mm  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljtdieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
from  Eefr  8&ba  ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  ELhureish  was  on  our  left,  not  &r  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Eefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partiy  standing,  a 
reserroir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking^trough.  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain  ; 
in  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.    At  8.05  we  came 

>  See    ^^YUi   to   Antipatiis "   bj    E.  ooitUiig  to  the  ueiial  rate  of  niilea,  H 

Sadth,  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacns  1848,  would  not  exoeed  ten  milet. 
pu  49S  iq.    Ritter  Eidk.  XVI.  p.  869  sq.  *  OnomMt  ert,  Oaael, 

*  Itin.  HieiXML   p^   600.    The  distance        *  The  name  KIDdUeh  has  no  affinity 

from  Kefr  SAba  to  Lydda,  aooordingtoour  with  tibe  name  CMlgal :  nor  ia  that  Tillage 

ownoheenration,  if  abratfbnrhotin;  which,  in  any  sense  in  tl^  sixth  mile  north  of 

at  our  rate  of  trarelling,  would  not  yaiy  Kefr  S4ba. 
much  from  13  Roman  miles ;  while  ao-        *  Josh.  13,  88. 
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to  the'  broad  cbannel  of  Wady  Bil>ft]i^  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  Accordmg  to  an  informant  fiom 
this  TiUaffe,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh/  and  passes  down  near 
ez--Z&wien.  It  runs  north  of  Eol'at  d-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
^Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefir 
K&sim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Etil'at  el-'Ain  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  m  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  otJierB  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.'  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  nom  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  B.  under  steep  banks 
fermed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  ntuated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
lookmg  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.'  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  Bfidik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  8.  67^ 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Bamleh. 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Eur&wa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Bel&t ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry  ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  Eol'ah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

>  See  under  May  12th.  leh  212*.    Benthieh  224*.    elMirr  S16*. 

*  E.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Sacr.  1848,  p.  R&s  el-'Ain  822*.— The  foUowing  are  on 
491.  the  western  ride  of  the  plain :  el-YehAdt- 

*  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  iq.  yeh  288*.     el-F^jjeh  282*.    el-Mukbbii 

*  Bearings  fhmi    Mejdel  Ylba:    Kefr  291*. 

8&ba  N.  J^61ieh  268*.'  Lodd  204*.  Ram-        •  See  VoL  H.  p^  286.  |liL  82.] 
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called  es-Snlt&na,  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  Th^,  ntnated  on  ^ 
low  TeUy  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  ^e  nortii  of  it.  Here 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.' 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Bult&na  towards  Ludd  and 
Bamleh.  After  five  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the. 
plain,  with  a  more  srayelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Benthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand  ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparently  a  place  of  some  size  ;  but  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet.* 

The  name  Benthieh  (or  Bemthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heaid 
it^  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
ArimaiOiea  of  the  New  Testament.'  In  a  former  Tolume,  I 
haTe  giTen  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Bamleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
tibe  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.*  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Benthieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
named  £n)m  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrtibatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
been  dilscovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gbphna  to  Mejdel  TAba.'  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;^  and  this  included  the  western  decliyity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Bamleh  or  at  Benthieh,  which  are  both 

*  Bettings  from  Neby  Th&nr :  Mejdel  of  Eshmiskln.  This  wonld  seem  to  show, 
S7*.  KikTal  el-'Ain  10*.  Feneh  818*.  Ren-  th«t  the  name  can  hare  no  neoewaiy  oon- 
Oiieli  198*.    Kefr  KAsim  48*.     el-Mnxei-    nection  with  the  fonn  Arimaihea. 

ff ah  186*.    Kftlj  146*.    These  last  three        «  See  Vol  II  pp.  289,  241.  [iiL  40, 44.] 
■re  OB  and  among  the  lower  eastern  hilU  *  E.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sao.   1848,  p. 

*  Bearings  at  Benthieh :    KAIj  106*.     484. 

Mnsetri'ah  88*.    Mejdel  YAba  45*.    el-  *  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  8.  ft.    Antt  14.  11.  22. 

YehAdiTeh  250*,  li  m.      Ramleh  206*.  Plia  H.  N.  5.  15. 

Lodd  iOO*.     Deir  Aha  Mesh*al  ?  114*.  ^  Onomast  ''Armaiha  8<tphim ...  in 

Deir  Tfirtf  167*.    et>Thneh  147*.— These  regione  Tamnitioa  juxta  Diomolim,  nnde 

bit  two  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  fmt  Joseph  qui  in  Erangeliis  ab  Aiimathia 

*  There  is  howerer  another  Remlhek,  esse  scribitnr." 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Hig  road  sonth 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  diatriot  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  Beems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describmg  the  journey  of  Paula,  repreaenta  her 
aa  paaaing  from  AutipatriB  to  Lydda ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Anmathea  and  Nobe ;  to  Joppa  alao  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Enmiaus  or  Nicopolia ;  whence  ahe  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horona  to  Jeruaalem.'  All  thia  aervea  to  ahow, 
firat,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthieh,  which  liea  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda  ;  and,  aeoondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  aomewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Ntlba,  a  mile  northeast  of  T&lo.  Perhapa  it  ia  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dia- 
covered  aomewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  aa  yet,  haa  not  heem 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towarda  Ludd. 
The  ground  aoon  ainka  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towarda  Tftfa,  Ijriug  back  of  the  hilla  that  are  on  the  weat 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  aeveral  villagea  came  in  aicht  aa  we 
paaaed  along ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.*  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Tifa.  bear^ 
ing  N.  78®  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.*  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khin. 
At  11.20,  Berfllieh  was  in  sight,  8.  60^"  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eaatem  hilla,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  theae 
bridges  and  Elh&ns  along  the  Sult&na  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  commimication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Bamleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  nobile) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Rashid  after  them  to  bnng  them  back ; 
and  tUs  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.     There  was  a 

>  meron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Euitoch.  Epit  atqne  inde  profidaoeni  Moendit  BcttofOi 

PanUa,  p.  678,  **  et  LTddam  Tenam  in  inferiorem,"  etc 

DiotpoUm  (vidit) . . .  hand  piocnl  ab  ea  *  At  10.16,  the  Tillage  et-Tlieh  bora  & 

Arimathiamyicnhim  Joseph,  qui  Dominnm  45^  £.  1^  m. 

eepellyit ;  et  Nohe  nrhem  laoerdotnm  ...  *  At  10.60,  DehrTOrtf  bore  8.  60*  & 

Joppen  qnoqne  . . .  repetitoqtu  t/tiMTf  Ni-  2  m. 
oopoUm,  qn«  priuf  Emmaui  Tocabatur . . . 
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large  miiBter  of  camels  in  the  open  groond  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
laige  buildmgs,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  fiiotories.  The  houses 
of  liudd,  though  numerous,  are  in  ^neral  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Yfilo  ;  and  before  leavingy  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
.the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.^ 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Tftlo  by  way 
of  el-Eub&b,  at  first  S.  26^  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  B.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  farther  north  with  Wady ' Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water ;  firom  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.' 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coimng  down  by  Eub&b  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kub&b  came  in  si^ht,  S.  35^  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.'  Among  them  was  Abu  Shtlsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  '  Ann&beh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Eeepinff  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Eub&b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  gram. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  te  the  village  ;  inas- 

*  Sea  Vol.  IL  pp.  244-248.  TiiL  49-66.]    it  ioaes  from  the  eastern  hillf  into  the 

*  Beeriogs  at  2.20 1  Jinum  106*'.   Ram-    plain. 

Uh  264*.  Lodd  884*.  Nebj  DaniAl  116*.  *  Bearings  at  8.10:  Aba  Shftshoh  198*. 
el-Hadltheh  48*.  This  latter  is  a  large  el-Birrijeh  S.  60*  W.  li  m.  el-Kab4b 
Tilli^e  just  at  the  month  of  a  Wadj,  as    148*.    el-'Andkbeh  82*,  2  m. 
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much  as  our  proper  road  lav  along  the  hottom  of  the  Talley  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  deacending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it  Here  Wadv  'Aly, 
coming  fiiom  S&rls  and  Lfttrdn,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing from  the  Merj.^ 

The  large  village  'Ann&heh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
valley.  The  name  sug^ts  the  Bethoannaba  or  Bdhannaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda  ;  thoush  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.'  This 
seems  to  implyy  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'AnnAbeh 
and  Beit  Ntlba  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  the  specifications 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  Eub&b  at  4.15,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
YAlo.  The  position  of  this  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Merj ;  but  it  was  not  viaiUe  from 
Eub&b.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  8. 
70®  E.*  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  B.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  TAlo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Mer)  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.     The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ;  and  in  a  cuff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.     The  village 
belongs  to  the  &mily  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  redde  at^ 
Kuriet  el-'£nab.     One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.     The  people  of  Y&lo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectf^iUy. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  ky 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  S&ris.     South  of  it  is  tto 
ridge  of  T&lo  ;   and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hilk 

>  BeariDgt  at  Kab4b  s    Ramleh  814*.  tar  Bethoumaba.     Plerume  «iiIhi  dk- 

'Annibeh  N.      el-LAtr&n  151*.     'Amw&i  mant  in  ocUvo  ab  ea  mUUaiio  ^•■^  H 

186*.      Selbit  91*.      S4iis  f  180*.     Beit  apoellari  BctbannaUm."  ^^ 

NQba  107*.  ^  Bearingt  at  4.40 :  el-LAtite  8.  Uv 

•  QDOOiaat  art.  Anob :  **  Eit  iiM|iie  ho-  'AmwAt  S.  25**  E.  1  m.     Sdbk  K.  4* 

die  Tilla    mxta  Diofpolim  quasi   quarto  1  m.      lliii  last  ii  a  rain  uaA  of 

miUiario  ad  orientalem  plagam,  qua  Toca-  Wad/. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  diBtrict,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  our  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  fix>m  the  high  position  of  Beit  'Ur  el-F6ka  ;  and  the 
description  then  giyen  we  now  found  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
siof^  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towaids  Ekron  ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Aiyeh.*  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  Tillages.  From 
Tib  we  could  see  Beit  Ntiba  m  the  plain  ;  Beit  Lokieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ;  BOmmftnen,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
numntain ;  also  Bfts  Eerka'  and  Jemm&la  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  further  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Bimhftn 
BheiUiB,  who  live  at  Bfts  Eerka',  and  are  Eeis.*  Gould  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Tdba  to  Tftlo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
Tisited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
riain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  m  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Hany  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  green  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  tiie  fielduB  worQd  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Tftlo  as  the  ancient  AycUon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
vall^  of  A^alon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  stilL'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
^tified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  &r  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Ntlba,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nobe  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Bethannaia.^  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Bichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  Iod^  encampment,  doubtiess  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

<  See  VoL  IL  p.  258.  [iii.  63.]  three  Tillages,  'Amwia,  Beit  NAIm,   uid 

*  For  the  two  great  parties,  Keis  and  Y&Io,  from  the  Jerusalem  road  near  Li- 
Yemen,  ne  in  VoL  IL  p.  17.  [iL  844.1 —  iron.  This  would  not  he  poraihle,  I  think. 
Bearings  at  YAlo :  Beit  'Cr  el-F61ca  A\  as  to  Beit  N{iha,  and  certainlj  not  at  to 
Beit  NAha  41%  1  m.  Beit  L&kieh69%  Y4lo.  Lands  of  the  Bihle,  U.  p.  266. 
Bftmmineh  86*.  RAs  Kerlca'  59*".  Jemm&la  *  Hieroa  in  Ep.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epit. 
86*.  Pauls,  p.  678 ;  ise  abore,  p.  142.  n.  1. — 

*  Jo4l  10,  12.  See  Vol  II   p.  258  sq.  Onomast  art  Anob;  see  above,  p.   144. 
iaL6ai  n.2. 

«  Dr  WilK>n  speaks  of  haying  seen  the        *  Vol  11  p.  264.  QiL  64.] 
Vol.  UL— 13  l 
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At  T&lo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  die 
esBtj  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Eeflr.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  ns  to  visit  it  from  Yftlo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Eeflr,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Ohe- 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Oibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.^  From  that  day  till  tms,  it  has  remained  uiJaiown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Oibeonites ;  the  other  three,  Oibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Eirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  dr 
Bireh,  and  Euriet  el-'Enab. 

ISieadat/j  April  ^th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  b^same  fine.  We  brobs  up  £rom  Y&b  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  Sdr'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65**  W.«  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  1^ 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amw&s  and  Lfttrftn 
before  us  in  a  line,  S.  47**  W.» 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amw&B,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivi^  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  h^h  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  phuB* 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  (tn  irivio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.* 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.* 

That  'Amw£i8  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nieopolia, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itin. 

*  JodL  9,  17.  18,  26.  Esra  2, 26.  Neh.  Vita  S.  Wmibaldi  ab  anon.  §18.  The 
7,  29.  fame  of  thin  fountain  soemB  to  haTe  been 

'  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Bnij  16*.  EnbAb  spread  abroad,  aa  healing  both  man  and 

299''.  beaat;  lee  Reland  Pal.  p.  769  eq. 

*  Bearings  at  7.26:  KQb&b804\  Abu  *  Bearings  at  'Amwls:  KubAb  SU*. 
Sh6sheh  288^  Kbfildeh  266^  Beit  Jtz  Ramleh  8U\  Abn  SbOsheh  289%  Beit 
286%    Utr6n227%    'Amw&s  227%  Jtz  284%    'Ann&beh  883% 

*  Soiom.  H.  E.  6.  21.  Theopban.  p.  41. 
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HieroB,  twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jenualemy  and 
ten  £rom  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.^  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  MaccabsBus 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  Gorgias;*  lliat  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
cbides ;  *  that  under  the  Bomans  it  bcicame  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Yams  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great.^  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopclis  until  the  third  century  after  Ohrist ;  when  it 
was  affain  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.'  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Tet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Oastdlum  Emmaus  (from  the  Yulgate),  evidently 
bad  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  ftirther  on,  the  fortress  at  el-L&trdn, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.^  The  village  'Amwfts, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actu^y  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  fix)m  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  fiom  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amw&s ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
fiom  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  aftier  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

>  HieroB.  ftd.  Dan.  a  8  et  12 : '*  Emaus,  PaaohaL  ad  A.  D.  32a  Sea  Relaod  p.  769. 

qom  mme  Nioopolis . . .  ubi  ineipiantmon-  *  WilL  I^.  7.  24.   ib.  8. 1.     Brooardus 

tana  Jndan  ooosnigere."    lUa  Hieroa.  p^  a  9. 10. 

800.  ^  Here  the  fint  host  of  cnuaden  en- 

*  1  Maoe.  8,  40. 67.  4, 8. 14. 16.  Hieron.  camped  for  the  last  time  before  reaching 
ad.  Dan.  c.  &  Jerosalem ;  WilL  Tyr.  7.  24. 

*  1  Mace  9,  60.    Jo&  Antt  18.  1.  8.  *  Lake  24,  18-^. 

*  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  8.  6.-- Antt  14.  IL  2.  *  The  Itin.  Hieroa.  gives  the  distance  of 
ib.  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  at  22  R.  miles. 

*  Hieron.  in  Cataloff.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  Bnt  the  specificatioDS  of  that  Itmeraiy  as 
"  Jnlins  Africanos,  cimis  qninqne  de  tern-  to  distances  are  onlj  general,  and  can 
poribos  extant  Tolanuna,  sab  Imperatore  never  be  taken  as  exact  The  traveller 
M.  Anrelio  Antonino  . . .  legationem  pro  now  occupies  firom  tix  io  tix  and  a  half 
instanrationo  nrbis  Emmaus  snsoepit,  qnsB  hoars  between  'AmwAs  and  JemsalenL, 
postoa  Nioopolis  appellata  est**     Chron.  over  a  very  bad  road. 
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the  fourth  century^  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  tnmslator  of  the 
Scriptures.^  Indeed,  th^y  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fimrteenth 
century  ;'  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Enoonaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  fiom  the  Holy 
City.' 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  Toice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Bdand 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  Such  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.'  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  fix)m  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — ^It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  firom 

'  Onomaft  art  Emaut;  here  Jerome,  'Enab  to  hare  been  eariier  reffaidsd  aa 

translating  Ensebina,  writei :  "  Emaut^  de  Emmana ;  of  which  there  if  not  die  dight- 

qno  loco  rait  Cleophaa,  oiyus  Lncat  memi-  est  yestige  in  histoiy  or  tradition.  Chnrchee 

nit  Evangelista.     Hsdc  est  nnno  Nicopolis  in  Paleidne,  no.  L  p.  7. 
iiisignis  civitas  Palflestinss."  *  Reland  PaL  p.  426  eq.     Baomer  PaL 

*  So  Sozomen  H.  K  6.  21.     Theophan.  p.  169.  Edit.  8. 
p.  41.    ViU  S.  WiUiUldi  ab  anon.  §  18.        •  Luke  24,  18. 

Will.  TVr.  7.  24.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  63.  p.  1081.  *  Two  uncial   manuacripta   ba^e   this 

Brocardos  o.  10.  reading,  yis.  K^  or  (hd,  OfmriM  ;  and  K, 

*  Sir  J.  ManndeyiUe,  Voiage  p.  94.  or  Cod.  VindobimefuU ;  beaidea  nreral 
Ludolf  de  Snchem  §  48 ;  in  ReSsb.  p.  850.  cursive  manuacripts.  See  the  eritioal 
See  more  in  VoL  U.  p.  255.  n.  4.  [iiL  editions  of  Wetstein,  Qiieebach,  Tiacbendot^ 
C6.]— Mr  WiUiama   anpposes  Kuriet  el-  eta 
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the  text  by  a  lapse  of  transcribers ;  and  that  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands^  by  copyists  who  knew 
notiung  of  Palestine ;  nntil  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  m  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  haye  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.* 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Pidestine  a  place*  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  iraom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  army ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  fix>m  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  This,  it  is  said,  con^ 
firms  the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  ace 
almost  exclusiTely  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  womd 
veiT  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke ; 
while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.*  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtful ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed^  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is. 
called  a  vHUzge;  *  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  totvn  taithcut  waUsj  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  places  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  poet 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  deatSi  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
stiU  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls ;  a  fitting  post 
fcr  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  jipon  the 
time  when  they  set  ofiF.     They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour,"*  and 

«  Tbiu  in  Jobn  19,  14  it  U  said  th«t  *  Jos.  B.  J.  1  «.  ({.— Bo«^  De  Wette 
J«SBi  WM  miteiiead  bj  PilAto  at  the  tixih  and  Meyer,  on  Lake  24,  18,  refer  to  Jo-r 
hoar;  while  aooording  to  Mark  15,  26  he     sephns  as  placing  this  Emmans  on  the 


I  cmeilSed  at  the  third  hour ;  which  last  north  of  Jerusalem.  But  neither  Josef^ns 

akMM  accords  with  the  drcnmstances  of  nor  anj  other  writer  sajs  one  word  as  to 

tlie  emdiixion.     A  transcriber  probablj  its  direction  from  the  Holj  Citj. 

mtoCook  /  for  f^.    See  the  anther's  6r.  *  See  note  on  Joseph.  L  e.  ed.  Haver- 

H«rni.  p.  226. — ^Another  instance  is  Acts  camp.    lUkUger   in  Allg.  Lai  Zeii  Apr. 

7,  IS,  where  Abraham  is  pot  for  Jacob  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p.  676. 

eomp.  Ckn.  88,  18.  19.— A  third  is  the  in-  *  Lake  24,  18  K^/iti.    Joii  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 

••rtion  of  the  name  Jeremiah,  Matt.  27,  x*V^^^'    ^^  ^*  Leiioons. 

9;  oomp.  Zech.  II,  12.  18.  '  Lake  24,  88. 

Vou  IIL— 18* 
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naturaUy  retomed  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings  ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  mive  travened 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Enunaus ; '  and  if  they  set  o£F  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apps- 
tles  were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  *^  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; " '  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  mquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.*  It  was  evidently  late.  Theie  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  suppomtion, 
that  the  two  hM  hastened  back  a  lonff  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declekre  to  th^  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmans 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  wluch  still  exists  as  the 
village  'Amw&s ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sijc^  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  &r  as  it  regEuds 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  oUier  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  ^so  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — ^After  lon^  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  fidls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-Lfttr6n  situated  close 

*  Liik«  84,  2a  89.  merd j  oooformod  to  the  pvBfBfliiig  tnXk^ 

*  John  80,  19.  tion;  KnSoAi  Comm.  ad  Ldol  L  a     Soft 

*  Maik  16,  li.    Luke  84,  41.  in  this  caae,  there  wae  and  ii  ui  Emmnw 

*  See  also  BAdwer  in  AUg.  Lit  Zeit  1.  actaaUj  existing  at  the  diatanoe  nedfied  ; 
c  Bitter  £rdk.  XVL  p.  645  sq.'It  may  in  the  other,  at  lUtjatadia,  there  baa  been 
be  Mid,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  Mss.  no  tnuse  of  an  Emmaus  since  the  donbtfiil 
which  read  ^  one  hundred  and  lix^,*  were  reading  of  Joe^uiL 
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upon  its  Bouthem  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
iitcong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tdl  es-S&fieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  Yft&  and  the 
Mediterranean.^  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
hewn ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  fix>m  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  preserved  portions.* 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Boman ;  espe* 
dally  on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  doping  work ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Etil'at  esh-Shtik]£  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  descending  from  BMb 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Eubftb.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  dong  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  GtuteUum  Emmaua  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  NicopoUs.*  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  conmiand 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  NicopoUs,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Boman  substructions  may  be 
accounted  for ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  OasteUum 
JBmmaus,  in  the  Yulgate.^  ^ut  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally chimged,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Eubeibeh,  we 
fii^  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  OaHrum  v.  OasteUum  boni  Latronis  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  Iqgend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  cf  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.    In  that  town 

■  BeariDgi  from  el-IAti^n:  Tell  et-Si-  Vitr.  6a  p.  1081.  Brocarduso.  9.  Tocher 

fidiSSr.    BeHJts889*.    Khftldeh  264*.  in  Reinb.  p.  66a    Brevdenbftch  ib.  p.  106. 

BAinleh  820\    TKa  828^    Knb&b  886^  —Some  quite  lecent  trmTeUen  stUf  speak 

'Amilbeii  848*.— From  Tell  es-Slfieh,  in  of  this  place  as  Emmaus;  e.  g.  Prokesoh 

1888,  we  took  tiie  bearing  ofel-Utrdn  N.  p.  89.   Earth  in  Bitter  Eidk.  XVL  p.  64a 

48*  E.  The  people  there  gave  it  the  name  *  Lnke  24,  la     The  earlier  Itala  reads 

«r  'AmwAs;  see  in  VoL  IL   p^   80.   [iL  here  muntctpi'tMn ;  Blanchmi  Qnat.  Erang. 

S68  sq.]  IL  p^  298.     Comp.  also  ReUnd  PaUsst  p. 

*  Qoaresmins  and  others  mention  among  429. 

iSbmb  remains,  in  their  daj,  the  rains  of  a  *  So  ZnaUart,  ¥t.  ed.  Ut.  8.  p.  16.  Coto- 

laise  ehnrch;    Qnaresm.  IL   p.  12.    F.  Tions  p.  14a    Qnaresmins  II  p.  12.  This 

Fahffi  in  Beissb.  p.  241.   Cotovions  p.  148.  latter  writer  has  a  strong  arraj  of  antho^ 

*  Bernard,  o.  10.  Fnkher  Camot  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  that  the  thief  in  question  was 
89a  Wia  I>r.  7.  24.  ib.  a  I.    Jao.de  not  bom  here,  bat  in  Egypt 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried ;  and  there  Bimon  ereeted 
a  lofty  monumenty  with  Beven  pyramids^  to  their  memoiy.* 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain ;  and  the  monument  waa 
viaible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.*  Eusebius  and  Jeroma 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  L^dda ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.*  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  ;*  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  86ba.*  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  L&trdn  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  L&tr6n  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  sleep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  'Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  Sdr'a  in  sight  befine  ns.' 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Ubid 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-Sdr&r  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  EhQldeh  and  Eub&b.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  oultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Btibin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  SOr'a ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
SQr'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh  ;  we  now  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;*  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Stisin,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

*  1  Mftoo.  S,  1.  15.  18,  25-80.  Joi.  — Qnaresmtiu  and  aome  earlier  travbDen 
Antt.  18.  S.  5.  speak  of  the  remaint  of  a  chnroh,  oooe 

*  1  Maco.  16,  4.  5.   18,  29.  dedicated   to    the  Maocaheei,  a  atooa'a 

*  Onomaft  art  Modim :  "  Yiooa  jnxta  throw  from  L4tr6n  on  the  north  of  As 
DiospoUm,  nnde  fbenmt  Machahsl,  quo-  road;  Quaresm.  IL  p.  12.  Zoallart  L  a 
rum  hodieqne  ibidem  lepolohra  monBtran-  p.  ISl  Cotovic.  p.  148.  We  notioed  b»- 
tur."  thing  of  the  kind;  nor  do  I  find  it  men- 

*  Win.  Tyr.  &  1.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  tiooed  in  later  travellera. 

1081.  *  See  also  Ritter  Erdk.  XYL  n.  64e. 

*  Brooaid.  o.  10.  p.  186.  On  the  ab-  *  Bearings  at  a85:  S&r'a  180%  cl- 
■nidity  of  connecting  Modin  with  S6ba,    Litr6n  8". 

•ee  abore,  in  Vol  IL  p.  659.  [U.  828  sq.]        *  At  8.50,  Beit  Jis  bore  N.  SO*  W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Sdr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
we  reached  the  mam  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  OTcr  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  OTertook  no  less  Ihan  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
towards  the  Tillage,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times ; 
when,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water. — It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  cany  four 
jars  of  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  SOr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  opnen  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  an^le  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  points  ;  of  which  Stir'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquitv  about  the  village  itself;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  coidd  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  several  large  tombs  in  its  court  SOr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Bamleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  LOhhAm 
Bheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'Atfib,  and  are  Eeis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  diven  in  a  former  volume.' 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem ;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettif.  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOr&r 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.     The  plain  of  the  8(lr&r  extends  up  east  and 

>  jQdg.  18,  S.    See  VoL  XL  pp.  18,  17.  [ii  887,  8i0.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountainB ;  where  its  upper  part  is  almost 
shut  in  by  bfty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Yeshtl'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  ^S""  E.  A 
little  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
GhOrftb,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
finom  Sftrls,  and  another  from  beyond  Euriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'll,  coming  from  EOldnieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  Sfir&r,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  bhems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshii'a 
and  'Arttif  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhQrftb  and  Isma'iL  The  large  village  Deir  Ab&n  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'iL  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Eesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
GhQrfib  and  Isma'U.^  It  probably  represents  tiie  ancient  Cfte- 
salan  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kiraih-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Bdba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'At&b, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  ihe  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  Sdrls.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
Ghurfib  by  way  of  Kesla  and'Soba;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihslr  to 
Sftris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Eesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Yftlo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Eesla  and  Sdba,  we  left 
BtLr'a  at  10.30  for  'ArtOf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhOrfib,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

'  Bearings  firom  SQi'ab:  Tesh6'a  78\  of  Wady  Ghfir&b  84'.    Moath  of  Wa4]r 

*ArtAfll8\    Deir  Ab&n  US'.     Deir  el-  Uma*U  117'. 

Hawm  121'.      'Ain  Sbems  199'.      Beit        *  Josh.  16,  10.      See  YoL  IL  pc  Sa 

Netttf  178'.    Beit  el-Jem&l  198'.    Kesla  n.  2.  [iL  864.1 
S8^  KAeKerU'86'.  KnbAb840'.  Month 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side^  we  reached  'Aittit  at  11 
o'clooky  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  Knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'At&b  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impassable  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'il ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  B&ris 
by  Mihstr,  or  better  by  ,Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.* 

Turning  our  course  finom  'Arttif,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshii'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  GhQrftb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fitdt  trees  around  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road;  turning  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  MihsSr.  The  path  lay  fdong  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west ;'  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihstr, 
mtuated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  villa^,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  r 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Y&fit  and  Gaza,  witii  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  tiie 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihslr  at  1.10,  for  S&ris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  uie  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  GhQr&b,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

*  Beningt  from  *ArtAf:  'Ain  Shemt  S.  '  Bearings  from  MHialr :  Enbib  821% 

40*  W.    Ddr  Ab4a  S.  10'  £.    YMht'a  Sui'a  261*.    Beit  'At4b  172'.    Keela  & 

N.SO'K.  50' E.    Deir  edi-Sheikh  ?  S. 

'  Al  13.S6,  el-LAtr^n  bon  818'. 
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rid4r«.'  TVft  hiltf  «r:md  were  wacfcr  —i  iliwiiif  At  2.10  m 
rtMcued  S&r^  a  Bail  vil^u^e  nH  oa  the  ndlge,  jot  «■&  of  thd 
f^brwUek  Wady'Alrdeaeartk;  <se«f  dbe  beadi  of  which 
liM  KA  the  «Mi  bdov  the  YiQife.' 

Ia  the  Ikt  </ the  dsin  Gf  Jwfakm  ^  book  of  Jorimft,  tho 
flqytiugiiKt  Imo  m  iaterpoltted  jmrngty  wrtajiiify  ^  Munoi 
of  dereo  citic^  becweea  Ehehoo  0*1  Kbjolh-jeuim  ;  0*1  tha 
■ame  lift  is  Ako  mentiooed  I7  JaooML*  The  TiDage  BirfBii 
probaUj  the  A>re«  or  Sorts  of  thk  yigw ;  hat  whether  it  if 
also  the  Saris  of  Jooephos,  to  which,  aeeording  to  that  writer, 
Daril  flttl,  ia  from  the  poaitioD  mj  doabtfoL*  David  wodd 
appear  to  hare  kept  himself  lather  in  the  aoath  of  Judah. 

Letmng  SAris,  we  deacended  oito  the  head  of  Wady  'Alj, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerosakm  road.  This  road  then  winds  op  and 
OTer  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  aoothem  brow  of  a  second 
Wadj  ;  ai^  then  along  and  aroond  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  foorth  still  laiger  and  deeper ; 
all  mnning  down  on  the  left  towards  tha  western  plain ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wad j  'Aly,  or  mnning  to  the  pkin 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
re^on  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  hare 
been  saffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country ;  just  as  the  mia- 
sionaries  residing  in  summer  at  'Aoeih  and  Bhamdtln  have 
cauHcd  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
lM)tween  those  places  and  Beirdt,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distanco  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
ogont  at  Y&fa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
dues  nothing  at  alt ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tiontul,  wo  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Euriet 
t4-'14nab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  viUage.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

'  IWMiriufft  at  I.4O1  Kaala  S.  10*  E.  2  dnnUxat  Intaipretaf  in  Jen  Nana,  liU 

m  -  At  11  uVlook :  KftU&l  92*.   S6U  103*.  tribiu  Judn  urbet  et  oppida  deioribimtiir, 

»l  'AiiiAu  U2*.     The  Utter  U  a  Tillage  oo  inter  oetera  etiam  boo tcriptmn  t  TkaeeoH 

the  iiurthom  deoUvitv  of  Wady  Gh&rab.  £pkraiha,  km  Mt  BHAimm,  H  Pkagar  H 

*  ll»artii||«  rVtuu  SArU ;  S6ba  109\  K&a-  JStham  H  OuUm  H  Tamd  M  SwrU  H 
IM  »l^  Carom  H  ChUim  M  BtMer  ti  Jlmmocka. 

*  .l«wh.  15,  5tf  Se|4.  Bwib  m)  'EfpaH  civitaiet  undeetm  ti  viemU  mthm;  tfooi 
•if  i|  i0y\  SaiSAf^/i,  m)  ^my^  ael  Ahk^  ueo  in  Hebrako  neo  apod  alimn  inTonitar 
I  el.  Alt 4m  I  «e)  K«M>A^  m)  TerV  m)  Bm-  iutorpretem,  etc"  See  eepecially  Kefamd 
ll^i  I  el.  tmfkt]  ke)  Ke^^  m)  FaXi/i  m)  Pakeet  pp.  648»  98S.  Wileoo,  Lands  of 
m^»kf  |al.  »tt^^]  m)  Ma^xii*  v^cit  Uie  Bible  IL  p.  266L 

lr«»iie  «•)  •!  «Wm«i  .^Ar.     llierou.  ad        «  Joa  Antt  &  IS.  4.     Rdand  pu  9S8L 
Mu»U  n  ft,  **l^iiMu»  Juatn  Se|>tuagiuta 
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the  western  hilL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  bouses, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  churchy  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture ;  its  pointed  GK>thio 
portal  and  aides  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.' 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
fiuDoily  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush  ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers.'  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.'  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Y&lo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  remrding 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jxtfjath" 
^earim  ;  ^  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.'  Monkish  tradition  caUs  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,^  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshii'a 
and  along  Wady  GhQr&b  ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 

Erobably  never  did ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 
a  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Sftris. 

Passing  on  from  Euriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  Ntlkk&ba,  situated  on  the  lefb  hand  decliv- 

*  BearinnfromKnriat  d-'Enab:  S6ba    Ranmer  Palaest  Ed.  8,  p.  179.    WOmii 
8.  SO*  E.    Kftstfil  S.  65°  K— Twenty  mi-    Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.  p.  267. 


later,  S6ba  bore  S.  10*  W.  '  Adrichomios  p.  14.  CotOTicns  p.  146. 

*  Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  647  sq.  QuaresmioB  XL  p.  16.    See  VoL  L  p.  487. 

*  Wason  Landf  of  the  Bible,  II  p.  267.  [il  109.1 

«  YoL  U  pa  11,  12.  [ii  884-886.1  '  1  Sam.  6,  21.   7,  1.  2. 

*  Bitter  Eidk.  XVL  pp.  108  sq.  647  sq. 
Vol..  III. -14 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  Btnick  and  croBoed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  GhQr&b  ;  it 
comes  from  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  axch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  EOstOL  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  fix)m  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  t^  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  Eoldnia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Ismail. 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge ;  with  EOstiil  on  a  hij^ 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  finom  some  Oastellutn^  probably  of  the 
crusaders ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.^  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  ftmflv 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  1% 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  86ba 
stands  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadvs  Ismail 
and  GhArftb  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  we  left.* 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  dde, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller ;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  EOldma,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roa£  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Eoldnia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  KouUm  or  Ofdon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  E&rim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fully.^ 

Jrednesday,  April  28th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

*  For  the  name  CatUUwnPiumumibAn  Jeromo  wonld  probably  limT«  giTen  tiuU 
•eems  to  be  no  authoritj  whatever.  Ritter  form  in  full,  rather  than  Ouum.  The 
Erdk.  XVL  p.  549.  name  is  found  in  the  time  of  the  oniaadea; 

*  Bearing!  from  brow,  at  8.46 :  Kfilduia  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kreuu.  IV.  509, 510. 

E.    NebySamwll  N.  20*  E.  *  Bearingf  from  Kfil6nU:  'Ain  Kirim 

*  Gr.  KwX6w,  lee  above,  p.  156.  n.  8.  186^  KfiitAl  275*.  JeruMlem  totA  S. 
Had  there  been  here  a  known  Colania,    80*  £. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
nunutes  further  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
Tallej,  there  was  a  quadrangular  ruin^  with  beveled  stones  at  the 
comers  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  carefid 
woik^  A  paved  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  of  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Nebv  Samwll, 
Tuleil el-Ftd,  Beit Iksa,  Beit Siirlk.*  We  now  kept  alongupon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Lifteh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  8.  75®  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Bephami  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  lidge  west  of  Beit  Jftla,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittir.  Leaving  on  our  rieht  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yftfa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Hdy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  westem  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches firom  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred:  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  i^ere  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip  - 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  westem  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  Yft&  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  stmcture  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man BrUderhatiSj  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojoiun  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual     Our 

*  Is  this  perfaapt  the  "  forsaken  church  "  *  Bearing  at  7.15  :  KfistAl  280^  Nebj 
of  KfiUnia  of  which  Dr  Wilson  speaks?  SamwU  848^  Beit  Iksa  842^  Beit  S&rlk 
Lands  of  tin  Bibla  IL  ^  2C7.  861^— At  7.20 1  Lifteh  N.  i  in. 
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nmleteera  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances^  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
application  from  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  BeirAty  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  frt>m  Beirut ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee^  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known* 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  laigest  temtory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  limd  were  rocky  and  stenle,  and  others 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestme ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Y&&  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  8&iis.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Eirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  r^on ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
he  will  see  Bomah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  coimtry  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City. 
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IHOIDENTB    AND    OB  BE  B  Y  ATIO  H  8. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  Oity,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  ciiange  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  coimtry,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;^  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  ^^deaconesses'' 
so  called;  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  imdergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

'  PenniMioD  to  erect  the  chtirch  was  ob-    of  the  Romish  see ;  which  tolerates  Pro- 
lained  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thus    testant  worship  in  Rome  itself  odIj  in  the 
connected  with  the  cousolate.    Herein  the    hoose  of  an  ambassador. 
Turkish  goremment  imitated  the  policy 
Vol.  III.— 14*  M 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion^  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  df 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  fix)m  the  American  States  than  firom  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  fix)m  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.  ^  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Yalentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Bosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  smgle 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jeru»Edem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ;  where  He,  who  is 
'^  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  '^  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Yet  it  was  even  so ; 
and  firom  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.     These  latter  can  hardly  b^ 

*  Mr  Wbiting  wti  now  itadoDed    at    ing  fkflod,  he  retained  home ;  and  U  noW 
B«ir6t    The  health  of  Mr  Lannean  hay-    the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Georgia. 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  be  opportunity  for 
extenrive  excayations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  be  in 
place  here ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  further 
coneeming  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related^  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday^  April  28th;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotd,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaitmg  our  arrival 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
reet,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
caihedraL  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kmdness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGbwan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  wav  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  Tnafcing  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
En^and.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
pla^  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt  from 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  G.  Beichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;^ 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  compamon  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  notlung  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

*  See  YoL  I.  p.  287.  [L  849  n.1  and  Modern  Jernsalem ;  "   end  tlao  by 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  287  k|.  [L  424  sq.}— A    Tipping  among  his  Plates  to  TraOTB  Trans- 
'Hsw  of  tin  aroh  is  giren   bj  Bsoilett    lation  of  Joaepbns^  YoL  I. 

k  Uf  •«Compaimti?e  Yiews  of  Ancient 
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in  style  and  age;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  Yery  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  sabstroctions  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice^  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.  ^ 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and  the  wall  fbrther 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cadus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  B&b  el-Mughftribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  waU,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el- Aksa.  Mere  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  budding.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  finom  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninejv  six  feet.  This  gives  proximatelv  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city  ;  but  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself. 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  traveUers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  &mily,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
BeirAt. 

Thursday^  April  29th.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Bruderhaua^  and  in  various  calls ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  fix>m  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  &r  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.     The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

*  '*  We  need  hardlj  point  oat,  that  the  TarioiiB  placet  all  along  this  aide  of  tbe 
maaoniy  of  this  wall  [at  the  wailinff  place]  wall  of  the  enclosure,  as  was  disoorered 
is  the  same  as  that  close  to  the  hridge  ;  as  hy  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  iarvey."  Bart- 
will  he  seen  hj  oomparing  the  two  views,  lett,  Walks,  etc.  p.  142.  See  also  ToUer, 
•  •  •  The  lame  masonry  still  exists  in  Topographie,  L  p.  469. 
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running  up  veiy  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  -the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
from  the  Via  dolorosa^  •  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  doloroaa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  Ime  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets ;  the  sur&ce  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  beine 
Beveial  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  corner  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  judiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings. — The  BrUderhaus  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethreny  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of^Spittier  of  Basel*  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  ^together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  religious  instruction,  they  mieht  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  infiuence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fiilfilled ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Mfiller,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore-, 
noon  to  exanune  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  fix)m  about  midway  of  the  Y&fii  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  ^te.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — ^At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
fitr.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  fiat  roofs,  with  openings  left  for  light.  Along  their 
sides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

'  These  two  lanes  are  not  marked  in  our  as  also  on  Tobler's,  and  on  that  of  the 

fonner   plan    of   Jemsalem,   which  was  English  snnrej. 

eopled  mainly  from  that  of  llr  Gather-        "Wolff  p.  100.   Tobler,  Topographie  t 

wood.    Thej  are  foond  on  onr  new  Plan,  p.  895. 
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merchants  and  artiBans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  con- 
structed later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roo&  of  the  bazar ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  ahnost  without  per- 
ceiying  that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  eyident,  thai  * 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  aninials  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  fix>nt  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  evei)' 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.'  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  fiom 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  roimd  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina.*  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  at 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

*  EumK  Vit  Const  8.  89  h^  miniis  timni  anno  aolTitdoot  auzeos  ilE  fid  aM 
/itrfff  wXKTttat  kyooas,  providet"    See  VoL  L  n.  892  «).  IB.  HL] 

*  Bernard.  10,  **  Ante  iiMiim  hoq>iUle        *  See  VoL  I.  p.  894.  [u.  44.] 
est  fomm,  pro  quo  aninaqnieqiie  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  south,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Btructure  resembling  a  Eh&n, 
obvioudj  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
church.' — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  looked  at  the  CTOund  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
posture,  and  compared  its  eleyation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  Y&fa  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
eround  above.  Alon^  this  latter  street,  westward  fiom  the 
btuara,  is  a  line  of  pomted  arches  or  vaults  extending  nearly  to 
the  next  comer ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
bazars ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  comer  of  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  th6  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  wom  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obvioudy 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  westem  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  comer 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
ereater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.    These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.* 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  firom 
the  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa^  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

'  Sm  Vol  L  p.  894.  [iL  45.]  wrongly  two  pOUurs ;  Irat  properly  rejects 

*  So  too  Mr  Whiting;  see  in  Note  IV,  the  sntiqoity  of  the  firagment    So  too  Mr 

end  of  the  Yolnme.  Whiting,  Note  IV,   end  of  the  Tolnme. 

'  Holj  Citj  n.  p.  57.    SchnltE  p.  61.  Tohler,  Topographie  L  p.  101. 

Krafli  PL  89.     TUe    Imtter    writer   hai 
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out  difficulty.  This  covered  way  alao  is  used  as  a  basar  for 
workftbopB ;  though  now  comparatiyely  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  basar  and  this  cor- 
ered  way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  norm 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent.  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.^  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  imdeiground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  caUed  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns  ;  which  had  stood  imnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall.*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylcea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantino.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  '^  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,^  the  beautiful  Propylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.'"     At  the  very  point 

*  Prof.  Wmi<  in  Holy  Citj,  II.  p.  224.  ValesiaB;   and  b^aiiM  this  mooatdM  bMt 

*  E.  G.  Schultz,  Janualem,  p.  60.  with  the  characte   of  the  ffitmnd.    Pxof. 

*  Sea  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Aug.  1846,  p.  WilUs  renders:  "middle  of  tiiehroad mar- 
'456  aq.  ket-place ;"  which  certainly  it  jntdfied  by 

*  Enseb.  /ifd^  hs  l«^  o^riif /i/(nft  wXartl-  the  absence  of  the  article  before  Ayepos, 
OS  iyofSkt^  Vit  Const  8.  89.  I  haye  ren-  but  not  by  the  place  itself.  This  ooold 
dered  this  by  **  street  of  the  market,*  in  not  well  have  been  broader  than  the  street 
aoooidanoe  with  the  Tersion  and  note  of  *  Euseb.  Vit  Const  8.89.  Acooidii^to 
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where,  according  to  this  description,  the  Fropylcea  must  haye 
"been  ritoated,  are  still. seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.^  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  than  the  ^^round  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  fiight  of  steps  led  up  firom 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betuming  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  lioUow  wayy  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
resi&nce  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.* 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, is  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.*  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.*  ^ 

ArDaUbi,  tiM  BuOiom  Itaelf  stood  over  the  an  opportnnitjr  for  penonal    inspeetioii, 

•pot  whm  tho  cro«i  wm  fowid;  Adamnan.  Prof.  Willis  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 

l!  7.  the  relative  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 

'  Holj  Ciij,  n.  p.  250.    Lond.  1849.  chnroh  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  haxar 

*  See  YoL  I.  p.  824.    [L  480.]— The  street ;  as  also  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 

largest  of  the  cisterns  there  mentioned  is  the  ridge  above  described.     He  supposes 

unBr  this  garden.  **  that  £e  payement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

'  H<^  Citj,  IL  p.  222.     So  too  the  about  the  same  level  as  the  street  of  St. 

iE|^  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  chapel  Stephen  "  or  bazar  street  (Holj  City,  II. 

of  Helena,  and  perhaps  also  part  of  that  p.  238) ;    and,  further,  that  the  rise  of 

diapel  itself;  ibid.  p.  220.  around  behind  the  granite  columns  is  **a 

«  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  for  want  of  bank  of  earth  (not  of  rock},"  whUe  the 
Vol.  Ill  —15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  durine  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  flie 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Baau- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century/'  ^  This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.*  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  Ui  rue  de  Josaphat.*  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Fortes 
doulereuses.^  The  ground  of  this  appelktipn  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecoe  Homo;'  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  comer,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal' 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  colunm  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  all.^     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

ooTered  way  too  iscftnied  tibron^  *'raiaed  Tom.  II.  p.  581  tq.    Reprinted  in  Sbfantti^ 

groand;*  ibid.  pp.  240,  241.    Thii  latter  App.  p.  107  tq.     Holy  Ci^  1  p.  188  tq. 

Btatement  is  correoted  in  the  text  above.  Abo  in  YoL  11.  of  this  work,  A^  XL 

The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  weU,        *  La  Cites  de  Jhema.  §  6--7. 

at  the  veiT  least,  be  lees  than  from  twenty        ^  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than. the  street  of  the        *  So  too  Schnltz,  Jemsi  p.  12a 

baser.  *  Tobler,  Topographie  L  p.  268. 

>  See  YoL  I.  pp.  288,  262.  [L  844, 872.]        *  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  268.     AoeoHing  to 

Marin.  Sanut  8.  14.  10.jp.  267.  this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  oolnnm 

'  See  '  La  Cites  de  Jhenisalem,'  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Petei^s  cock  crew ;  while 

ecriptionofJerosalem  in  old  French,  of  the  another  Greek  anthority  notes  it  at  tbs 

twelfth  century,  first  poblished  in  Ben-  column  on  which  the  sentence  of  Jeeoi 

gnot  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  foL  Paris  1848,  was  posted  up. 
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Porta  judtciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  yestiffes  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modem  wall,  leading  out  to 
Shiloh  (Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.^  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  suppcNsed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  exphcit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.* 

So  much  for  this  **  traditionary  gateway ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  wall*  ^ 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  far  as  to  the  Serai,  the 
residence  of  the  K&im  Makfim  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  imtil  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Isr&iL 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Ecce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  *'  Behold  the  man  I"*  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 

*  Brocardiu  o.  8.  p.  188.    Muinos  Sa-        '  F.  Fabri  in  Reissb.  p.  261. 
initof  ipeaki  alio  of  a  Porta  judieiaria;        '  Zanllart  8.  p.  117. 
mMniiw  andeuilj  that  of  the  outer  wall ;        *  II0I7  Citj,  IL  p.  58.    Schnlti  pi   BO, 

8.  14. 10.     He  aajri  nothing  of  any  gate  Kraflt,  p.  81. 
akmg  the  Via  dohro$a;  alSioogh  he  de-        *  John  19,  6. 
feribei  nHnotalj  the  Tarioua  other  objeotH. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  PorUs  doulereuaea.  ^  IfarinuB  Baniitiui 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  whkh 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.*  A  century  later  it  hsd 
become  the  place  of  the  ^coe  Homo;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  '^  nearly 
fikUen  down  firom  age."  *  It  seems  to  hxw^  been  repaired ;  uid 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.'  The  account  we  ourselves  heaid, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  aroh.    This  taUies  with  the  statement  of  Beiggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquitv.  There  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  tliat  of  Herod; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.'  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  lode  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
qmty,  however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones ;  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  colunm,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  small 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.' 

'  See  above,  p.  170.  only  the  piers,  but  also  the  ardi  itMlf  «• 

*  M.  Sanut  8.  14.  10.  Roman ;  XL  p.  827. 

•  Gnmpenbeig,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Reissb.  '  See  Vol  I.  pp.  294  sq.  880.  [L  484» 
}>.  462.  489  sq.]     **The  soatliern  vault 


^  IL  p.  207, "  pre  yetostate  pasne  demo-    one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and  tbe  odNr 
litos.**  apparently  the  same.    At  the 


Berggren,  Raise  IIL  p:  86.  of  the  former  was  an  opening  [above] 

'  M.  De  Saolcy  seems  to  oondder,  not    drawing  up  water.    The  Tanlte  nie  atB»- 
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We  now  went  out  through  St.  Stephen's  gate';  and,  passing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tombs,  examined  ^e  wafi 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  southeast  comer.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tombs ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
d[  their  friends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption.  , 

Bcffiinninff  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  mst  what  would  seem  to  haye  been  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83  (  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7^  foet  beyond  the  general  line  of  walL  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  comer  in  the  northem  wall  within  the 
city.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  forms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
foet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
althot^h  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, man  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Qolden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  work  and  oma- 
mented.  The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  laier  wall;  because,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passaee  or 
postem  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviouuy  to 
the  later  wall.^ 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 

eoed  ;  aod  were  probablj  constructed  when  them ;  TrmOri  Joaephna  L  p.  xlir.    De 

the  foeae  was  oonyerted  into  a  reservoir ;"  Sanlcj  II.  p.  109.    The  latter  writer  re- 

S.  Woloott  in  Biblioth.  Sec.  1848,  p.  88.  garvis  this  as  « the  gate  of  Jehoehaphat," 

'  Hnring  failed  at  the  time  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  Za  Cfiieg  de  Jherutalem.    Thlf 

exact  place  of  this  postem,  I  haye  given  is  manifestlj  an  error ;  see  Vol.  IL  p.  662. 

it  in  the  text  from  the  statements  of  Tip-  SchnlU  p.  Ill  Holjr  Citj  I  App.  pp.  189^ 

ping  and  De  Saolcj,  so  far  as  I  understand  140l 
Vol.  m.— 15* 
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toa  alight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  aometimef 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
o£  this  interval  is  obvionsly  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  laige  stones  at  tiie 
wuUng  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  udd  up  very  irreg- 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  eailiest  walL 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  Ihe  lower  courses  of  tbe  jnai 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  comer ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  uie  perpendic- 
ular crevice  running  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hai^y  have  been  a  part  of  the  oriffmal  plan.^ 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  otiier 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  MuhammediGms  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — ^At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  veiy  rade; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
Bouthwestem  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  veiy  irr^u- 
larly,  and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
winch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

'  See  Tlimiiig^i  fine  plate,  Haram  Wall,  perpendionkr  ones  dIreoUj  oyer  them,  but 

SoutKeatt  donUr,  in    Traill'i   Josephui,  higher  up  in  tho  wall,  the  fancy  of  11  De 

YoL.  I.  Sauky  finds  a  double  window  and  balcony 

*  Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  L  p.  888.  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  XL  p.  118. 

•  In  theae  cured  stonea   and  in  fame 
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higli  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twentj  feet  long;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  comer  and  along  the  southem  walL^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  aiao  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  comer  just 
deecribedy  it  seemed  to  us  yery  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  o£  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  nortii  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irr^;ularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  yalley 
below, 

BEOAPITULATIOK. 
Beginning  at  the  Sdutheatt  (Mner. 

Xa|.FMt 

Firom  soniheast  oomer  to  sappoeed  prcjeotioiif  •       68^ 
To  smaU  projection  of  two  feet,      •           •  889 

To  the  Golden  gate,  sonth  dde,  .  •      llOf— 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  side,  .  •  •  65 

To  the  projection  of  northeast  tower,  •  •      878 
To  DOTtlieaat  oomer  of  Haram,  88) —  611^ 

1629^ 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet* 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southem  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  comer,  are  larKe,  finely  bevelled  and  fieu^,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  pomt  in 
the  eastem  walL  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 

'  **  I  ooBiider  thii  to  be  the  finect  tpeci-  Iniilder,  it  nrast  bare  produced  the  effect 

taen  of  miinl  mmsonrj  in  the  world.  The  of  giffantic  riliho  panelling;"  Tipping  hi 

Mote  are  dote ;  and  the  finishing  of  the  TrailPt  Joeephna,  I.  p.  xIt. 

bmUing  and  facing  is  so  clean  and  fine,  'See  Vol  L  pp.  268,284.  (1895,  419.] 
tha^  wbeo  firesh  Som  the  hands  of  the 
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Up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  hxfty  gate- 
ways side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  waUed  np. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Jostinian ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.^  The  style  of  theb  architecture  differs  entirdy  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  waU  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  s(}uare  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  m  the  eztemsl 
anffle. — ^A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  comers,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substruotions 
beii^  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remuns  of  the 
souuem  wall  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  ouer  portions. 

SOUTHERN   WALL. — MBASUBEMXNT. 

Beginning  at  the  SouthwMi  Comer, 

From  sonihwest  oomer  to  angle  of  oit^  wall,  meas« 

ured  aloDg  the  dty  wall;  aee  p.  lOi,           •           •  296 

ThlokneeB  of  dty  wall,                                •           •  8 

First  oflbet  of  buUdiDg  in  the  angle,       ...  81 

Second  oflbet  .    ^^            ^^             ...  S7( 

To  aootheast  oomer,        •           •           •           •           •  660 

007} 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city ;'  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet.» 

Betuming  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground  ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  mbbish  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  wall.     Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

*  Those  were  not  the  openingi  eeen  by  ^^if*  Vm^ 
Manndrell ;  for  the  latter  were  within  the     L  Mr  Catherwood'f  hi  1888,  horn 

city  wfdl;  ManndreU  Apr.  6th.  ^    J^  notej  S8S 

*  See  above,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Wolcott  and  Tlppfaig 
"  Mj  meaeorement  m  1888  waa  955  I"  if*^»o^  BibUoth.  Saora, 

feet:  an  error  certainlj,  bnt  I  know  not     ^    ^*®*5»  &   .  .»  .      ^.  ''1* 

how  it  aroee.     The  following  are  more    8-?«^-  *-•  Smith  in  1844,  906^ 

trnitworthj :  The  utter  was  made  along  the  city  walL 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground ;  while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  m  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday^  April  ZOih, — ^We  this  morning  returned  a  call  firom 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fra^ent  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  mto  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
treea  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cli£f  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematicaL 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  imdemeath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successfid  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Tet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  idso  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Betumlng  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fit)nt8  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  used  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappearecL  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hiUs.^ 

Directly  on  tb^  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depressbn  comes  from  the  north  ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasteily  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  sbpe 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  along  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  1x>ttom ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall.  The  ground  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  norm  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hill.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  fiows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  alonff  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.* 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supix)sed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ;  *  and  also  sought  for  truces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  tlie  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  cl-Mamflniyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.*  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemeteiy, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.     Here  were  formerly  terraces 

'  Thii  togKestioii  of  a  fbrxner  junction  parallel  strata  of  which  Schulti  and  Go- 
of the  two  hiUs  was  perhaps  first  made  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Toblor)  could  notdi^ 
myself;  see  Vol  I.  p.  234.  p.  345.]     It  tinguiah. 
has  been  more  dlstinctlF  assumed  by  tlie  *  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  [i.  486.] 


author  of  the  Holy  City,  II.  p.  428;  bv        *  Seo  above,  p.  172. 
Schults,  p.  8G ;  by  Qadow  iu  Zeitschr.  d.^        *  Quart 
moigenl.  Ges.  lUU  P.  89;  and  by  Tobler,    I.  p.  441. 


Schults,  p.  8G ;  by  Gadow  iu  Zeitschr.  d.^        *  Quaresmius  II.  p.  98.  Toblor  Topogr. 
moigenl.  Ges.  IDU  p.  89 ;  and  by  Tobler, 
Topogr.  I.  p.  60.     But  the  oorresponding 
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for  culiivaiion ;  and  these  have  been  conteHied  into  one  broad 
terrace^  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  thiB^  the 
Blope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  has  been 
uncovered  a  large  tract  of  scarped  rock^  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part  Some  firaff- 
ments  of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rocK. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outride.  The  cemeteiy  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.^  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof  Fiske  was'  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Rev;  Dr  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beidit,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Hero 
he  became  aOected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirut,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 

1)rogress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
em.  After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGowan,  he  died  peacefully,  May  27th.'  His  body  li_es  hero 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  lus  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  with  some  difficulty  foimd  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.' 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

«  See  Vol.  1  p.  280.   [I  810]  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  229.  [i.  88«.] 

«  See  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  VT.  ri«ko,by        «  VoL  I.  pp.  814,  816.  [  I.  465-467.] 
li  Hamplirey,  I).  D."  Amherst  1850. 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  yery  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  tneory,  who  would  denj 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towerSy  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nioiodemus, 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  brin^  along  a  candle  ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  On  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  small.^  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crjrpt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut*  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus ;  which  then  is'  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  lengtli  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  cast,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  tliat  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavateil  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

'  Sohults  rigbtlj  nyt,  that  a  man  can  '  Schnlti,  Jerntalem  p.  9S.  Bitter  Eidk. 

hardly  stand  upright  in  it ;  and  that  it  can-  XVI.  i  p.  484.  WilUami  H0I7  City,  IL  pp. 

not  hold  more  than  three  penons  at  once ;  194   105. 
pL  96.     So  too  Quarosmins,  II.  p.  6(>d 
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south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin^ 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.^  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantine's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellings,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.'  • 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  will  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  loculi  are  found, 
they  are  cither  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere  ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  face  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  horn  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda ;  and  while,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
^et  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.' If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantino,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

>  See  YoL  I.  pp.  861  sq.  864,  856.  [L  'See  Vol  I.  p.  862.  [L  622.] 

581,  624,  626.1  *  This  estimate  accords  with  the  jodf- 

*  Heh.  18,  12.     John  19,  20.  ment  of  several  sentleinen  Ions  resident  m 

"  So  Sohnlti,   who  admits,   that  these  the  city.     Prof.  WiUis  says  "  from  twenty 

nieophsci  in  the  floor  maybe  later,  per-  to   twenty-fiye  feet;"   Uolj  City  II.  p. 

liapt  of  the  age  of  the  omsades ;   p.  97. ,  288. 

Bitter.  XVL  L  p.  484  aq. 
Vol.  ni.— 16 
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I  haye  thus  brought  forward  the  circumstances,  which  go  to. 
show  a  probability  strong  enoueh  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  behfdf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Ehalif  el-H&kim  in  the  eleventh  century;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  cruftdcs.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Mid- 
win,  the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were. both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precinct&'  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  ot 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  oetter  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi ;  all  fiivour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-H&kim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modestus 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  N&bulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fel- 
lowing  Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;  not  so  much 

>  H0I7  Cit/  I.  pp.  897,  40i.  HeaigenGrmbeabeiMtienlieaens"Solin!l% 

'  **  Es  ist  allerdings   wabr,    dnu    die    Jenualem  p.  97. 
Kremfahrer  nch  gern  in  der  Kirche  des 
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however  for  the  style,  as  on  acoount  of  the  person  and*  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  firom 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat.   N.  3P46'35'' 

Long.  B.  35^  18'  30 "  from  Greenwich.* 

SaJturdai/j  May  IH.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throu^out 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  contmued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which ' 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock  ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
us  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
puipose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  fiiends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Berai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.*  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
krs,  viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  westem  and  northern  sides,  being 

'  The  aathoritj  on  which  this  statetnGnt  Grmves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  MnHa  of 

rests,  is  unknown  to  me.     Tlie  latitado  Deo.  1842,  that  he  had  carried  to  Jerosa- 

is  six  minntes  lem  than  the  mean  lati-  Icra  three  excellent    chronometers;    hot 

tnde  assumed  in  VoL  I.  p.  259.  R.  881.]  that  accidents  had  happened  to  two  of 

It  is  also  one  minute  greater  than  tlint  them ;  so  that  he  could  only  send  me  the 

found  bj  Niehuhr;   ibi£ — The  following  result  of  the  remaining  one.     Aud  that, 

extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  corrected  as  carefully  as  he  could,  gare  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dec  13,  1855,  gives  longitude  of  the  Casa  Nuova  of  the  Latin 

another  authority  for  the  longitude  :  **  It  convent,  at  85**  18'  east  of  Greenwich, 
appears  from  the  acoount  given  by  Capt         '  Vol  L  244  sq.  [L  860  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  Anther,  that  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level  ^  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
beii^  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  higL' 

That  the  westem  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northem  end,  and  looked  alon^  it 
unobetractedly  fer  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southem  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  2iion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  K&im  Mak&m  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Besetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  stracture  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.' 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  comer  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
T&fa  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  mns  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.*  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

*  See  YbL  I  p.  244.  [i.  861.1    Gather-        •  La  Cites  de  Jbenu.  7.  Tobler  Topogr. 

wood  in  Bartletfi  Walks,  p.  162.    Krafft  I.  p.  607  sq. 
p.  12.    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  sq.  ^  See  abore,  p.  167. 

■  Kraflt  p.  12.     'niere  is  here  not  im-        *  Aooording  to  Tobler  the   rebnildiiy 

probablj  some  exaggeration. — ^The  author  of  this  ohorch  belonging  to  the  conTent  o' 

of  the  '*  Holy  Citj^sajs  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  was  begun  In  1840;  Topogr.  I 

fen  to  Barttett^s  Walks;  where,  however,  pp.  281-28a 
I  find  DO  such  specification. 
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discovered  tindemeatli^  entirely  filled  up  with  rubbishy  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbishy  it  was  found  to  be  an 
eariier  Greek  chapel ;  measuring  firom  north  to  south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows^  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
fi)ur  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  it.^ 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west^  from  the  street 
running  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot^  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  firom  the  T&fa  gate;  and  towards  the  north  as 
&r  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  fiows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  rejmired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  **  Diako- 
nissinen  "  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGk)wan. 
Every  thinp  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'tkd, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  WhUe  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  femily  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  diflSculty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  youDg 
man^  one  of  the  fiimily  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

*  This  is  the  chapel  referred  to  in  Mr  Whitrngfi  letter ;  tee  Note  IV,  end  of  tho 
'one. 
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the  houBe  has  a  narrow  court  of  ita  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  waH  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned« 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build- 
ings  which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  comer  of  the  Huam 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mugh&ribeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.^  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cuflc  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southem  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Retuming  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  ilie  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividLoff  lino 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  wiuiout. 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genufiexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  ilian  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  8iK>t  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
l)enoath  el-Aksa  and  further  cast ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  tlie  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times  ;  first  onl,  then  in,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
stmction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  w€&tem  wall     We  had  thus  eseen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 

«  Sm  M^  ed-I>iB  in  Fund^.  a»  Orimts  IL  |k  S6«q. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
finom  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  its  south- 
em  end ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  like  result^  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.' 

]&  returning  towards  the  T&fa  gate^  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion^  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer ; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  nouse,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
aide  ;  and  the  name  IHANNHS  occurs  twice.' 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  living  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations miEide.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway;'  and  is  continued  along 
under  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards^  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  walL  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  tme  state 

*  So  too  SobnltB  in  Hdj  City  11.  p.  823.    soathern  portion  of  the  sobitraotioni  of  the 
ToUer  Topogr.  L  p.  xcri,  and  in  Zeitachr.    Haram  area;  Holy  City  IL  pp.  . 


±  DeQtKh.  morgenL  Geaellaohaft  YIL  p.  400. — Dr  MoGowan  had  reoeived  a  letter 

226  a^'^This  onettion  as  to  the  oooree  of  from  Prof.  WiUia,  asking  information  on 

tiie  freatem  wall  of  the  Haram  is  in  itself  this  very  point ;.  which  our  obsenraiions  of 

of  little  iinportance:  hot  has  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  oommnnicate.    Mr 

prambent  uom  the  fact,  that  on  the  Plan  Bartiett  oame  to  the  same  result  the  next 

of  the   English  enflineers  (Aldrich   and  year,  1858 ;  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  74- 

Symoods)  it  is  laid  down  with  two  offsets  76. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its soothem  part;  and  *  This  inscription  was  copied  by  Krafi^ 

this  coor  mtaan  has  been  assomed  as  fur-  No.  7. 

aishiii|g«Tideiice  of  the  later  date  of  the  "  Comp.  Toblor  Topogr.  I.  p.  20. 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  ehall  be  opportunity 
for  extensive  excavations.' 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday y  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  m  (German ;  the  Bev. 
Mr  Beichardt  and  Dr  Yalentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday^  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  wore  over ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful. 

About  10  o'clock  wo  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  its 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.'  We  found  these 
latter ;  but  did  not  fall  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Qeth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southem  monu- 

'  A  passage  in  Mejr  ed-Din  refers  per-  the  Mihrab  of  David.    It  still  exists ;  and 

haps  to  these  sewers ;    and  veiy  possibly  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  ancovered.     It  b 

the  tesdmoDj  in  the  text  rests  mainly  on  a  gallery  solidly  vaulted."    Fundgr.  des 

his  authority.  He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  IL  p.  126.— For  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  David,  L  e.  the  street  leadmg  down  from  Barchiy,  see  Sect  V.  below,  under  "  Waters 

the  T&fa  gate ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jerusalem,  the  Aoueduct* 

'*  from  a  subterranean  gallery  which  David  *  See  Vol  I.  p.  816.  [  L  465  sq.] 

caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the  "  See  Vol.  L  p.  Sid  sq.  [  L  617  sq.] 
Cham  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  CMtle,  called 
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mentSi  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregulanty  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  comer  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.^  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selwfin ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Biloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.'  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
venience and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower.  Ty- 
ropceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  smaU  gate  Bdb  el-Mugha- 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  up{)er  part, 
likewise,  similar  Bcarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel* 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Bashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  840  sg.  [I  604  sq.]  •  See  Vol.  L  p.  812.  [  I  4Gi.] 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  889.  [i.  602,  608.] 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  fiu-  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  n^e  of  ground  runninK  down  eastward  mm, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  mpulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Teldyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.' 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  comer,  and  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascendvug 
about  as  steqply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascendinff 
graduallv.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  &cts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  moek. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Rashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  wall.  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  lino  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
banracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  short,but  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north  ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  on 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

»  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  uie  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
Aoek  el-Mulawiyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  m  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
waU  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  HomOj  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fiiU  directly 
upon  its  line.^  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tueadayj  May  4^A.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  ^te,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.*  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
are  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.'  None  certainly  was  needed ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bozetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
Mrt  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Cfrotte  de  Colon  of 
Hejr  ed-Din ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

*  Sm  above,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  i.  pp.  886,  893.    Singolarlj 

*  ThUresenrdr  has  sometimei  been  con-  enough  both  SchnHz  and  Krafft  confomid 
feonded  with  another  jast  at  the  entrance  it  with  the  Orotte  d«  Coton  mentioned 
pr  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  further  on  ;  Schnlti  p.  86  Eraflft  p.  181. 
ScfanlfcB.  ppc  86,  87,  comp.  p.  85.     Ritler  Ritter  ibid.  p.  892  sq. 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed^  as  far  as 
under  the  great  mosk.*  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirtlt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  2iion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beiriit  by  Mr  Weber  himself.' 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
'  drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  wait  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  wall 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southem  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southem  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.*  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southem 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  walL  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastem  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy  : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVR 
D  D 

"  To  Titus  JSIins  Ilailrianiis  Angustna  Pine,  Father  of  his  coontry,  High 
Priost,  Angur,  erected  hy  the  Deonrions." 

>  In  Fnndgr.  dea   Orienta,  11.  p.  184.  162.    The  cayern,  Dr  Barclay  aayi,  *' t»- 

Holy  City  I.  App.  p.  163.  rie<  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

*  Karly  in  1854,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,   and  extends   ahout  two 

Tern  was  acoidentally  discoTered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direction 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  termmating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice  of  it  for  Bir  W.  H  a  deep  pit" 

Bartlett,  under  date  of  March  Ist^   1854  ;  *  See  above,  pp.  176, 176. 
see  Bartletfs  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 
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The  inscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninns  Pins,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  bore. 
De  Saulcy  supposes^  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
aboTe ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walls  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.^ 

Below  all  uiis,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament  This  gateway  is  now  widled  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  cLambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice ; 
and  uter  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — ^For  the  whole  mte- 
rior  of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.' 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  rate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Besh&rah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KaFat  el-JdlM,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.'  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

>  De  3an\ej  H.  p.  IIT.—This  intcrip-  *  Woloott  in  Biblioth  S«on,  1848,  p. 

tioD  was  oopied  bj  Dr  E.  Smith,  and  pnb-  17  sq.      Tipi^ng'i  many  drawings,  wiUi 

liilied  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Seen,  1848,  p.  notes  bj  Isaac  TaTlor,  are  fimnd  in  TrailTf 

602.    A1m>  bj  KraSt  in  1846,  p.  78.    De  Josephas,  mostly  m  Vol  I. 

Sadicj  in  1861,  as  abore.  "  Vol  I.  p.  818  [  L  471.] 
Vol.  m.— 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine ;  that  thej  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  quettion.* 

A  yonng  firiend  from  Ramlehi  MuikoB,  a  son  of  the  finmer 
American  conmlar  agent  at  that  place,  had  sereral  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himedf  naefnl  to  na  in  yarioas  ways,  Bein^  a 
member  of  the  Greek  commnnimi,  he  inyited  nato  Tiaitinth 
him  the  large  Oreek  convent,  ritnated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepnlchre,  acroes  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  conrent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  ihe  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  Son  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companioiL  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, uidess  £ey  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
tlueaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  l<mg  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  bi^  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum  J  bumy  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educat^  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Betogabray  the  present  Beit 
Jibrln ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Boediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syrioc  to  have  been  bom 
at  Anea,  which  lies  '^  in  the  district  of  Beth  Ottbrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
Uleutheropolis."*    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

'  Besides  the  layers  of  large  stones  spo-  '  See  Vol  11.  p.  68  sq.  [iL  406  sq.] 

ken  of  in  the  text.  Messrs  Wolcott  and  "  Assemani  AcU  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Ori- 

Tipping  foond  ^<  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.  209,  coR  p.  207.     Allgem. 

west  comer,  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  Lit  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.    Biblioth.  Sacn, 

which  are  four  similar  layers: "  Biblioth.  1844,  p.  217  sq. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  80. 
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tiiy  was  known  and  received  hy  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.' 

Indeed,  we  had  abready  requested  Murkus/  a  day  ot  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  Subject ;  and  had  ffiven  him 
Bunply  the  name  "  Eleutheropolis/'  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bidiop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Aiish.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
JeruMdem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
AraUc  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neithei"  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Tet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
So  much  for  the  '^  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
S resented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
rink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jeUy ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  waU:ed  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  uie  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  diat  we 
did  not  i)erceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  firom  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
Prom  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusuiu,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
Bassed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  .the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

'  This  ifl  asserted  by  the  author  of  the  Beit  Jibrin  does  repreflent  the  Betogabra 

Holj  Citj,  II.  p.  6:  **  Meanwhile  I  had  ofPtolemj^andtfaeElentheropoliiofeocle- 

disoorered  from  a  very  iDtelligent  Greek  riastioal  history,  and  that  they  bad  no 

priest  in  the  convent  at  Jemsalem,  that  donbt  of  the  fact    Tliit  placed  the  matter 

the  continued   tradition  of   his    church,  beyond  all  question  in  onr  mindu" 
written  and  unwritten,  had  delivered  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5ih, — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittlr ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  YI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicus 
and  the  ground  around  the  Tft&  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone^  nray^with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  rormerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it.  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGrowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel  So 
we  desisted.  The  T&fa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  Ions  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Reichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.*  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.*  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.*  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.^ 

We  looked  first  for  the  "  large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east.     There  is  no  cistern  here, 

»  Krmflt  p.   181  iq.    Holy  City  II  p.        •  Holy  City  II.  p.  461  sq. 
469  aq.    Ritter  XVL  I  p.  892  aq.  *  Krafil,  ib.     Holy  City  IL  p.  469  •). 

•  Krafit^  ibid.    Ritter,  ibid.  Ritter,  ib.  p.  895. 
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except  the  broken  resenroir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ;  ^ 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  But  jnst  by 
the  very  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  ahnost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings;  one  for  drawing  up  water;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  fiirther 
north,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  Ihe  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  telL  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Siloam ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commo^  use  this  water ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  faiL 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear , 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-course.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.*  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.*  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Tet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
huge  cisterns  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channd  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.' 

■  See  abore,  p.  191.  Ritter  XVI,  L  p.  886.— A  limilar  romonr 

*  KbUotfa.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  28.  (if  it  be  mere  mmonr)  was  cnrrent  in  the 

*  Ibid.  nztb  centnrj  as  to  ue  soimd  of  water  at 

*  See  above,  p.  177.  Golgotha.   Antoninus  of  Placentia,  speak- 

*  Krailt  p.  180.    HoIjCityll.  p.  470.  ing   of  that  spot,  sajs:    **Jazta  ipsom 

Vol.  IIL-17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  charch  of  the  Flagellation  so  called^  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracks. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  timd, 
a  boy  came  ont  finom  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  hej. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  li^it 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now^  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  thsA 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofis  and  the  chan- 
nels by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalcules  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  re^on,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  titete, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  wo  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylcea,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sultftn,  already  mentioned.'  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Kh&n,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.' — The  Deir  es-Sult&n 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

•Itare  est  orypta,  ubi  ponic  nirem  et  audii  '  See  above,  p.  168. 

flumina  aqnamm ;   et  Jaotii  pomam  ant  *  Holj  City  IL  p.  567.    Ritter  lb.  p. 

alind  qiiod  natare  potest,  et  Tadia  ad  SQoa  498  aq. — For  the  antiquitiei  diacoyered  m 

fontem,  ubi  illud  redpies ; "  aee  in  Acta  digging  for  the  foundationa  of  thia  con- 

Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc     UgoUni  vent,  see  Vol.  I  p.  829  aq.  [I  48a] 

Tbeaanr.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mooxvi.— Jewish  *  Holy  City,  II.  p.  666.     Ritter  ib.  p. 

writers  alao  relate,  in  the  aixteenth  cen-  499.      Tobler  aeparatea    the    Copta  and 

tory,  that  near  Hippicna  there  was  heard  Abyadniana;  DenkblAtter  ana  Jerusalem 

^*  a  strong  snbterraneoos  rushing  of  run-  p.  887. 
ning  water;*  Schwan  p.  267. 
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Mr  Beichardt  was  acquamted  with  the  Abyssmian  priest,  a 
^omig  man  of  {deasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
m  for  leare  to  visit  the  mat  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  oat  to 
US  ;  yery  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
hsj  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  fix)m' 
the  oonrent  itselC  A  descent  of  thirtynsix  steps  below  the  sur- 
tBuoBj  first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
firom  the  ac^acent  roofii  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement.  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  fiur  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  o£  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex^ 
tremity.  It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
fi!om  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surihce  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.  ^ 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bassar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Y&fa  gate  at  the  br^kk 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  lefb  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  out,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  walL  Bo  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  legend  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
toit« 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
/errea,  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'    One 

*  The  Itb.  meros.  tp^Aa  d  exeenturia  '  Yet  it  has  heen  held  to  be  poniblj 

at  liM  iide  of  Conttantine'i  church ;  but  the  gate  Gemath  of  Josephus  I  SoWts  p. 

the  fonn  of  ozDreisioii  would  hardly  seem  61   sq.    Lord  Nogent,  Lands  Class,  and 

to  inoinde  this  Immense  cistern :  **  Ibidem  Sacr.  IL  p.  54  sq. — This  idea  is  jnstlj 


modo  Jnsso  Consfantini  fanperatoris  basilica  made  light  of  bj  Tobler,  who  deseribes 

facia  est»  Id  eat  Dominicmn,  mirsB  milchri-  the  arch ;  Topogr.  L  p.  106  sq. 
tofSSaia^  habens  ad  latns  exoeptmiA  nnde        '  Holj  Citr  IL  p.  56.    According  to  . 

•qom  loratur,  et  bahienm  a  tergo,  nbi  in-  Qnaresmios,  it  was  marked  in  hisdaronlj 

iaalat  kkTantar.''  bj  the  base  or  fragment  of  a  marble  co- 
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of  these  has  rince  disappeared ;  and  the  other^  which  fonnerly 
stood  in  the  street  b^  I)r  McGowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  ro&,  distant  from  th^  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  r^arded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
G^nnath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.'  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  considerations 
arising  ttom  its  nosition,  which  may  be  uiged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  tne  advocates  of  this  view.  First,  it  is  so  fiur 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ;  while  secondly ,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  walL  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  we  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schliefien  and  Baron 
M ftnchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  up  their  puroose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash ; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M,  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  coimtry  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.' 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt. 

Friday,  May  ^th^  and  Saturday^  May  8thy  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

lumn ;    n.   p.   95. — ^Whoever  desires  to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  friend,  wbo 

study  the  wanderings  of  this  traditional  also    visited    Syria    in    1862  :     "  M.  de 

fste,  may  consult  Tobler,  Topogr.  L  p.  Saulcy,  I  am  afraid,  has  seen  what  no  one 

18  sq.  else  has  seen  or  can  see.     He  certainly 

'  Holy  City,  impliedly,  11.  p.  66.  Schultz  has  not  benefited  science  in  establishing 

p.  61  sq.    Krafft  p^  27  sq.  the  precedent  of  high  prices ;  where  he 

'  See  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  ought,  with  his  armed  company,  to  hare 

second  wall  as  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terms,  for  the  good  of 

Aldrioh  and  Symonds ;  Holy  City  VoL  L  those  who  Ehould  follow  him.     In  your 

—The  course  of  the  first  wall  is  there  car-  forthcoming  work,  do  alludo  to  this  sub- 

,  ried  too  far  south,  in  order  to  meet  the  ject ;  that  more  may  have  the  opportunity 

porta  ferreat  so  called.  of  seeing   those  countries,  so  interesting 

*  In  this  connection  I  insert  an  extract  firom  then:  associations." 
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Monday,  May  IMA. — This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  yanoos  fiiends  to  bid 
mrewelly  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  Tisit  pleas- 
ant, and  secured  to  us  opportunities  for  investigation.  We 
r^^tted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  fiom 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90''  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  o£F  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  fix)m 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  stUl  a  third,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;*  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessanly 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  walL 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Farchi,  as  &r  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.*  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  fix)m  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  LsT.  S,  10.  11 ;  oonm.  Lev.  4,  12.  pobable.      It    is  quoted  and  tnmdmted 

'  The  original  woric  of  Parchi  I  saw  in  bj  Znnz  in   Asher's  Benj.   of  Tnd.   XL 

tlM  poMMrion  of  the  younger  Mr  Reichardt  p.  898 :  *<  Ontdde  of  the  gate  of  Jenualem 

in  Jenualem ;  and  to  his  testtmonj  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  of  Mr  Caiman  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies  in  a  northeast  direction  from    the 

statement  in  the  text.    Not  baring  access  mount  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  on 


to  the  woik  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-    osAy  nature  ;  peihaps  this  is  the  '  ralley 
lite  passage  referred  to  bj  them ' 
\  witti  the  following;  though  it  i 


ther  liM  paange  refen«d  to  bj  them  is  the    of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jer.  81,  40.* 
ri^liMlbr     ' 
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tnriefl.  A  sabeequent  inspection  of  the  like  moands  at  Nftbalnfl, 
where  the  ashes  nom  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  senred  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  ^t 
the  matter  at  rest  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  haye 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  fiur  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; '  and  i£e  destruction  of 
the  cily  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  1).  70.  Hence  these  raat  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  diBpoeed  to 
maintain.* 

We  now  turned  fiuiher  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12^25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  dajrs  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  814.  [L  466.]  found  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  SmaU 

*  Since  the  abore  was  written,  a  letter  particles  of  bone  were  detected ;  and  Mr 
fiom  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Dickson  foond  laiger  pieces  (Ath.  May 
Atbensnim  (April  21, 1866,  p.  464),  giving  6,  1866,  n.  621).— Yet  two  small  speoi- 
the  information,  that  two  specimens  of  mens  would  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  de> 
these  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  the  character  of  the  whole  maaa 
bottom  of  the  burgest  mound,  have  been  of  these  immense  mounds ;  and  the  pro- 
analysed  in  the  laUuratoiy  of  Prof  Liebig^  sence  of  bones  of  animids  might  very 
and  found  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  accidental — See  also  Journal  of 
of  Tegetable  origin.  There  is  also  a  small  Sacied  literature  for  July,  1866,  p.  477- 
percentage  of  iUide  add,  which  is  never  479. 


SECTION  Y. 


JEBUSALEM. 

TOPOGBAPHT     AND     ANTIQUITIBB. 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiqoities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
Btood,  Hiat  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  winch  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  former  Tolumes,  Such  discussion  has  ansen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
^  beyond  miat  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
Ruling  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
&v0urite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  wem,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
lias  been,  and  still  is,  ^^  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
l>ut  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  K,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  hiffhest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
^  lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothmg  to  cdter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  /^  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;"  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  Sie  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instro^ 
mentality  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  tmthi 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bese- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  lliese  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thmg  but  tranqml.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
^'  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; " '  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  jmlaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  mto  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropoeon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevaUing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropoeon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y&fa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

'  Jar.  80,  la 
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whfle  Bezetha  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earhest  writer  on  Jerasalem^  so  far  as  I  hare  been  able 
to  discover,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phns,  is  the  monk  Brocaidus,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Eidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by^ 
Josephus  Array  i.  e.  Akra.^ 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
/  and  the  Jesuit  Yillalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropoeon  and  Akra.*  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.*  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  CellariuB.*  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.' Belaud  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
fall,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
poBition  on  the  north  of  the  temple.*  Next  came  the  geographer 
lyAnville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Belaud.^     The  like  view  is 

'  Broeftrdni  o.  S :  **  Proincle  raUis  qnm  his  Plan  of  Jernsalem,  on  which  Beietha 

a  torri  David  descendebat  contra  latns  is  marked  on  the  north-northwest  of  the 

Aqniknare  montb  Sion  neqne  ad  montem  temple ;  p.  146. — ^ViUalpandns,  Apparatns 

Moria,  6t  reflectitnr  in  Orientem  [Ana-  Urbis  etc  hi  Pradi  et  Villalp.  in  Eaech. 

tmm],  SBparabat  montem  Moria   •   •   a  Explanationes,  Rom.  1604,  foL  Tom.  III. 

'  I  Sion,  et  totam  inferiorem  ciyitatem,  p.  22.  B,  "  Mons  igitnr  hio  [Acra]  ad 


eztendebatoniae  nsqne  ad  tonentem  Ce-  Aqnilonem    eitns    Sioni,  ad    Occidentem 

dron,  per  locam  nbi  nunc  est  porta  aqna-  Mori«,  describitnr  a  Josephi  his  Terbis, 

mm  inter  montem  Sion  et  paUitinm  Salo-  eta" 

monia,  quod  adificatnm  fnit  in  parte  Ans-  '  Sandys  Travailes,  p.  122. 

trail  mentis  Moria.    *    *    Verum  nunc  *  Lightfoot,   Cent    Ghorogr.    MatthsBo 

▼orago  ipsa  tota  repleta  est ;  rdictU  tamen  prom.  22,  28.    His  error  was  founded  on 

miiffiU  priorii  wneaoUaiit.   *  *  Rupee  Pa.  48,  2.— Cellarius,  Notit.  Orbis,  TL  p. 


J  quam  Josephus  Arram  appellat."  457  sq. 
The  reading  Orientem  for  Atutrum  is  oh-        *  0.  Dapper,  Palestjn  p.  827. — Reland 

fiously  an  error,  probably  by  a  transcriber.  Palsst  p.  846  sq. 
^-Brocardus  does  not  mention  Bezetha.  *  Palasst  pp.  850-868. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  pp.  151,  152 ;  also        ^  Disseitat.  sur  T^tendne  de  rancienne 
Vol.  m.— 18 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  preeent 
century,  as  Bosenmueller  and  Baumer.' 

The  preceding  eYidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
oyer  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  tfosephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  stiU  admitted  by  most  writera  Buch 
especially  are  the  four  following : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  dedivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yk&  gate.' 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Y&&  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.* 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.' 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth." 

JAnualem,  ParU  1747;  reprinted  in  th«  268,  Ed.  1.— Schultz  p.  29,  oomp.  p.  28. 

Appendix  to  GhateanbriftDd'i  Itin6ndre ;  — Krafft  pp.  8,  i. 

see  p.  881  :'*  La  aeoonde  ooUine  [Aora]  '  Holy  City  L  p.  14.— Schnlts  p.  29. — 

if  tievoit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faiaant  face  par  Krafft  pp.  4,  6. 

■on  c6t£  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See  *  Holy  City  IL  p.  14  aq.    The  author 

also  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem  on  jyAnville's  prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadel. — 

Map  of  Palestine;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schults  p.  67.     Kra£Ft   pp.   18,   14.— Mr 

setha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  Kfinr  el-J&«> 

>  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  IL  11  p.  210  sq.  lAd ;  pp.  86,  87. 

■      -               -  ■     ■       Ed.  "  .-.--- 


—See  also  Eaumei's  PalAstina,  Ed.  8.  p.         *  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.     Schultz  p.  60.— 
812  sq.  Krafit  refers  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 

'  Holy  City,  L  SnppL  p.  21;  also  p.    wall;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  theiefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
breyity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


I.  THE  TTBOPOBON  AND  AKBA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Joeephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.^ 

**  The  dtj  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  wherever  it  was  not  enoirdled  bj 
impanable  vaUeys ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  hnt  one  wall.  It  was  hnilt, 
one  put  ftcing  another,  npon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
whieo,  one  npon  another,  tne  houses  ended.  Of  these  hills,  the  one  having 
the  Upper  Oity  was  mnch  the  higher,  and  was  strsighter  in  its  extent  *  *  * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  snstaining  the  Lower  Oity,  waa  gibbons. 
Oreragainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
MpanSed  by  another  broad  valley.  Bnt  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maooabees  mled,  they  threw  earw  into  this  valley,  dearing  to  connect  the 
dttj  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra.  they  made  it  low- 
er, to  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it.  The  valley  called  the  TyropcBon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  npper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  qnite  to  Siloam.  *  *  *  Bat  from  withont  the  two  hills  of  the 
dty  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  dedivities 
OQ  both  rides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

Firtt.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  ((fxipafY^y  and  only  one^  the 
Tyropoeon,  separated  ^e  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Jo8ej>hus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

'  JoiL  E.  J.  6.  i.  1 1  TpwX  M  wxyocffiiimi  yt  ii^v  ko^  o^s  9l  *AjtrafunnSm  x^**^' 

^^XIMW  4  «^fi  M&k  fA^i  rtus  iifidrots  iPouriKwop,  Tfpf  re  ^dp€efya  fx'^^'w*  ^v»^ 

f4p">C"^  immXovTO  •  ra^rp  yitp  th  ^k  »€-  lUu  fiwKiiuvoi  r^  Up^  Hv  w6\tp,  Jcol  r^s 

0i09kn.     AMi  iiJkv  im\p  Z6o  xA^mw  hnt-  ''Axpas  Kvrtpyatrdfurot  rh  ffifof  iwot^mof 

'WpUmw9§  fxTcrro,  fi4^  ^dpayyt  9ipprifil-  x^'^f^'^^^^po^t  *»  ^Mp^wono  Jcol  ra^t 

»wr,  fiff  %p  IvriUXiyXoi  K»r4\fiyo9  al  oMat.  rh  Up6v,     ^  h\  r&p  Tvpowoiwp  wpoovfo- 

tUv  M  Ki^mw  6  iitv^  T^r  tarn  »rfXiK  ^x«»»'»  p9voti4yii  ^oy^  ^p  l^oftcr  r6p  rt  t^i  itm 

IfipA^t^Of  voXA^  Jcol  T^  ft^fWot  l^^tpos  w6\9ws  Kol  rh9  icdrtt  A^r  9iarr4k\tuf, 

4r*  *  *  ircpof  84  6  JcoXo^ftcrot ''Aicpa,  Ktd  ko^ku  /i^xpt  ^tXmdfu  *  *  t^m^tp  9h  ol 

'r\pKiTmw6kiw6^in'^Sfit/AftKvinos.    To6'  r^f  ir6\ws  96o  \6^t  fieAtitut  ^dpay^t 

rm  M  iurrtKph  rptros  lip  Xdipos^  mwupSrt-  wtpitixowro^  fral  9th  rohs  iKaT4p9t^p  Kpif 

fit  rt  f  ^ffi  T^f  "Aicpas,  irol  vAorcIf  ^-  fipohs  wpoatrhp  o&Safi^l^ffr  Up, 
ftPffi-9tmpy6fUP9S  ftAXfy  wpArtpw  vl^ts 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  is  naturally  led^  at  the  first  glance,  to  inqtiie, 
whether  this  i^ey  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  otben. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  T&&  gate;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  sepaimte 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  yalley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocRy  ridee  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  T&fa  gate ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contio- 
yerted  in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  T&&  sate,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  fix)m  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zu>n, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  fix)m  the  nature  of  Ihe  ground,  were  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  imm^iately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  woolly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; '  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  qr  forty  feet  through  rubbish.^ 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encoimtered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.' 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.    It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  196.  *  Those  who  make  the  TyropoBOD  begin 

*  See  abore,  pi  206.  at  the  Damaaciu  gate,  deny  of  coune  the 
^  See  aboTe,  pp.  1S4,  185.  exUtence  of  auy  valley  here ;   a  denial 

*  See  Mr  Whitings  letter  in*  Note  lY,  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  until  witlun 
end  of  the  Tolnme.  Gadow  in  Zeitichr.  der  the  lait  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  It  p. 
morg.  Gea.  Ill  p.  43.  29  aq.    Schultz  pp.  28,  54.    Kraflt  p.  4. 
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on  the  DorUiwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridce,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  oTcragauist  the 
place  of  ^e  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  ^'curved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibboua/'  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;^ 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  ralley  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  nadually^ 
toimurds  Zion.*  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  ya&eys,  the 
Tyropoeon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
cominff  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  uien,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
fesponding  to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  can  only  be  ac^acent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  ''throwing 
earth  into  the  Qowerl  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple,^  this  may  sigm'fy  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
flUij^  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.* 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.    It  is  as  follows :  * 

^  In  the  western  parts  of  the  endosnre  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  toe  vaUej  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  paflBase; 
two  leading  to  the  snbarb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  dtj,  bcdiDg 
distingnlihed  bj  many  steps  down  into  the  vaOey,  and  from  ^is  np  again 
L  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  hiy  over  asainst  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
,  being  enoompaased  by  a  deep  yalley  on  all  its  aonthem  qnarter.** 

The  mention  here  of  'steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
liad  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

*  Gr.  VfdnyrM.  See  in  Vol  L  p.  278.  ri)f  i^  iiiv^  ^dpsrrfot  §tt  8(oSor  Avf iXi|^ 
tL  4ia]  ReUnd  PaL  p.  862.  nirns  •  al  9k  9^  fit  rh  wpoderttv^*  1l  Am- 

*  For  tiie  gOMnl  descent  of  the  streeti  iri^  9h  cIi  r^r  AxXirnr^Xiy,  ^odyiZori  wAXaZi 
la  tUi  part  towards  the  south,  see  above,  xdrm  rf  Wt  r^w  fdptpyya  SiciXi|^/nfy  tuA 
ppu  ISt^  ISO,  ISe.  For  the  W(^  of  Akra,  itwh  ra^ms  <rw  vdlXir  M  r^p  wp6vfimnp, 
•aa  Pi  1S9.  iurrucfh  yi^  1l  v^Xit  licfire  rov  hpov,  i^ff»- 

*  The  Uslorian  nowhere  mtimate^  even  r^ci8)^f  oo^a,  vcpicxoft^  fia^l^  ^^^P^iyv 
hf  a  word,  thai  the  valler  was  so  filled  up    Korii  vSr  rh  r^ior  lOdfuu 

•sto  be  obtiierated,  and  tlie  two hilb  made  *  See  jnst  above.    It  would  seem,  from 

mm;  see  Holy  City  IL  p.  27.  this  descent    and  ascent  by  steps,  that 

*  Jm^AiM.  16. 11.6:  h 9k rots i&wtptoif  at  this  time,  long  after  the  Maocwbees, 
ftfyttrt  fwv  9€ptfi6\»v  v^Xoi  riwap9s  i^-  there  was  no  monni  leading  from  the  tem<- 
rrarar*  4  9"^^  '^  'v^  fioffiKtim  rcdwvou,  pie  to  the  lower  city. 

Vol.  III. -18*  p 
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or  netr  tha  Tallej^  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damaicoi  ;  and  fo  conducted  to  the  Buborb  beyond,  or  alao  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  ''the 
other  city ;  '^  which^  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
ZioUi  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  haw 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewidi  historian,  that  Aba  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah ;  and  the 
whole  city,  npper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  ralley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  2iion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Joeephus,  arises  JTrom  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  al)0Ye  quoted^' viz.  that  ''from  without,  the  hoo  lulls 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys/'  This  expressiini 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  follo¥ring  manner :  ^  "  If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hiUs  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  tiiis 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  diificulty."  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that ''  the  two  hills''  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  ''  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
'*  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach  ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
efToot  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  ''a 
briMid  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  enoom- 
jvisseil ;  although,  in  )x>int  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  tha 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 
pixUiably  loil  to  speak  in  this  way  of  '^  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  U'foro  desoriUHl  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  tbk 
City  was  built  U|x»n  two  hills. 

'  S««  Vol  I.  fi.  951.   [L  414]  4r*]Uu;AuwM  t»  UfU^  XtM^  w^i^Ay 

*  Jj«^  Astl.    14    4.   I  :  w^f»*4f\rrmA  y^     wmfr^f^it  witm  rtT9tx«0p4mmi^ 
mkr^  #^«7<  vi-*^  r^  m)  dad*;*,  4rT>t 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  ia  not  removed,  by  as- 
Bigning  to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  ta^en,  that  lull  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
TaUey  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
aU  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  tiie  historian  have  their  full  foreo,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.^ 


II.    BEZETHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephus.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  * 

^This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  pat  aroand  the  new-built  oitr,  which  was 

Saite  naked.  For  the  city,  overflowing  with  the  moltitade,  had  by  little  and 
ttto  crept  beyond  the  walls:  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  haa  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
coIM  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  aroand,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cat  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hiU,  shoold  be 
easilT  aooesnble  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
mwm  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
ffoage  Beietha  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  the  Qreek  tongue  would  be  Caeruh 
p^  New  Oi^.** 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
fi)llowB :  * 

**  The  hill  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  alL  it  was  built  up  a^joinins  to  a  part  of  the  new  (Atyy  and  alone 
orershadowed  the  temple  on  the  north." 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferences,  viz. 

'  I  hftTO  dwelt  the  looffer  on  this  point,  or,  hwortfiwSfitwos  9h  Ip^iiari  fia^7-  9if  « 

beeaose  Bitter  hu  made  it  prominent;  r«^c^  yitp  #vfnydct,  &s  ft^  rf  X^^ 

taking  up  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  ffwdrrorrts  ol  ^t/AdXiOi  riis  'Arrwrfoi ,  t^ 

^the  paange  fint  abore  quoted,  and  omit-  wp6ffno(  rf  cTcr,  icol  lyrrov  ^!^i|Xo/.     8i^  8^ 

ting  all  notice  of  the  intervening  definite  icol  irKtttrrov  (fifos  rots  v^pyois  wpoatii^om 

■peeliSoatioDt.     Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  407.  rh  $d^s  rrit  r^pov,     iK\4i^  i\  lirtx«- 

*  Joii  B.  J.  6.  4.  2:  rovro  r$  wpocKri-  pltts  B  9(9^  it  rh  r^iitTwrov  fi4pof,  t  fit^ 

^f^ivy  v^cf  w9pi4bjiK9P  *AyptinraSf  fiirtp  ^pfiji>ftv6fi9vw  *EMJZt  yX/Aacrp  icatpii  Xi- 

^9  vJOT  TVfir^  •  irX^^ci  7*^  ^tpxwfiini,  yotr*  &y  ir6\ts. 

KttTJk  fUKphp  iitipwt  rw9  wtptfi6Kw,  Kol  '  Joa.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8 :  ^  BcCcJ^  9^  X6^f 

rw  l9p9v  rk  wpoffiipKTia  vphf  Ty  \6^  ffv/i-  ZtApvpro  fi4r,  &s  l^r,  iiwh  t^ j  'ArrwWat  • 

T«X/(orrffS,  ii^  o^K  hxiyov  irpo^A^^r,  iral  irdrrc»r  i\  lr^K6rtn'0S  dr  fiip^t  t^j  icoir^s 

riruprw  vtpioueri^wat  X^r,  %f  KoXciroi  w6\ws  wpoc^KurrOf  icol  /Uros  r^  Up^  jcot* 

B«(i^  Ktifurot  uk9  irriKpb  rift  *Arr«irf-  ia§tro9  liri^ir^ci. 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overBhadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

oecond.  That  beinff  separated  from  Antonia  hj  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  haye  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  derated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  horn  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.'  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time ;  ¥rith  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.' 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  *^  the  highest  of 
all.''  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  sjpoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  2iion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  vrith  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.* 


m.    THE   GATE  GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.* 
The  first  or  irmermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  tho 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
''  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Qen- 
nath,  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia."'  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Fsephi- 

*  Joii  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  ooo- 

*  Holy  City  IL  p.  62.~It  is  siDgular,  nected  with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  16.  6. 
that  Ritter,  in  his  account  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2.  Id.  4.   But  more  commonly  he  gives 
phy  of  Jerusalem,  nowhere  makes    the  to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appellation ; " 
slightest  reference  toBexetha  or  to  itsposi-  as  4i  Koiyif  ir^Ait,  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  ib.  6.  8. 1 ; 
tion;  Erdk.  XYL  i.  pp.  406-416.  or  Kaiy^oAit,  ib.  2.  19.  4.'    Also  ^  jcar^ 

"  In  the  first  passaoe  dted  above,  Jose-    rdptt  Ktuy^okis,  ib.  6.  12.  2. 
phus  calls  this  fourth  hm  BeutKa^  and  ex-        *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 
plains  the  word  as  meaning  the  New  City,         *  Ibid.     T^  l\  t*6rtpor  r^p  fikp  ^x^r 


In  the  second  passage  he  distinguishes  be-  ikwh  w6\iis  cfxcr,  %w  Tci^i^  Udkovv^  rov 

tween  the  two,  and  q)eaks  of  the  hill  Be-  wp^ov  rtixovs  oiaay,  kvkKoIiimwov  tk  rh 

xetha  as  joined  to  a  part  of  the  New  City.  wpotrdpitTtop  jcA/fia  fUror  hoj^i  /i^xpi  rns 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  JBeaeiha  *Ainrmpias, 
apparently  as  including  both  the  hill  and 
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nos,  thence  Bwept  aroond  oTeragainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
00  to  the  brow  of  the  Eidron  valley. 

The  name  Oennaih  signifies  a  garden  ;^  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  oat  to  a  garden  or  gardens ;  equivalent  to  Chtrden 
gate.*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilk ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.*  At  any  rate,  me  gate  Gennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.^ 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  b^n  regarded  as  neai*  to  Hippicus ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  '^It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  nowever  have  been  far  distant ; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep.'"  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  besin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identuy  with  the 
gate  Gennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.* 

Tliat  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
fifom  the  foUowing  considerations. 

L  The  naturd  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  far  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Tfifa  gate.  Here  the  descent  firom 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  t^en,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  norUiem  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Fhasafilis  and 
Hariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high ;  and 

■  Or.  Ffrr^,  Heb.  nil,  Ml,  AruiL        '  Such  a  garden  cannot  wall  hare  been 

aoeoB^  of  Jbam  <^m  here.    He  cites  crowded ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  king^i 

M^tS  ?:Sh;f?^^  gajdeo.ielowSaoan.^%dn.^^ 
^Xu^!r!^n^^o\^\j        •Comp.G.dowinZeitmAr.d.morgenL 

with  Goaik  and  CMgotha;  and  refers  to  ^i"*  P'j!*;    ^,      „        ,.«,., 
Ha^ereamp's  Joeephns,  Tom.  H,  VariB        *  So  too  Holy  City  U.  p.  17.    Schnltz 

leett  ad  Ubnun  de  B.  J.  p.  89.    Bnt  on  P-  ^2_- 


^  to  tiie  place,  the  readings  are        *  See  VoL  L  p.  812  and  n.  7.  [i.  461, 

CMod  to  be  ymM  and  ytrnMi^the  syl-    462.  n.] 

kble  7«rbefa^  written  with  the  nsnaloon-        *  See  abore,  pp.  199,  200. 
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mentionB  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  aboye  the  UlL' 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probabihty. 

II.  Josephus  relates,  that  'Hhe  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ;  '^ 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  fix)m 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  wluch  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appeajrs  further 
from  the  foot,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  abeady  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  his  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.'  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.* 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built."  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  '^  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fied  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

>  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  4 1  U'  ^^fikf  X^.  *  Joi.  Antt.  14.  16.  2;  comp.  B.  J.  1. 

*  B.  J.  6.  4.  1.    See  above,  p.  207.  la  2. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  5. 8. 1.  ib.  5. 11.  4.  ib.  6. 8. 1.  *  Ibid,  j^iiivov  Z\  rov  t^w^w  Upov  icaX 

*  Pompey  laid  siege  onlj  to  the  temple,  r^s  xdrtt  wiKtwSj  els  rh  fau^w  Uphy  irol 
the  rest  of  the  city  baviiig  been  opened  to  t^k  tu^m  w6\iy  *lov9a7oi  wvi^vyov, 

bimj  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    Antt.14.  4.  2. 
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CestiiiB  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  walL^  He  entered  the 
gates  cxT  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  msurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ^'  coming 
to  the  ujmer  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war/'  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  xmsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shields  a  testudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstence  likewise  shows,  that  the  Bomans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.* 

In  r^ard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  **  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ;"'  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overaffainst  the  royal  palace.*  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasible  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  peat  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasa^lis,  and 
Manamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  nere  it  was  that  the 
Bomans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.^ 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
b^gan,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

IIL  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  coinparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  hign 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

'  Jot.  R  J.  3.  19.  4-7.  tress  Antonia,  it  wis  at  any  rate  made  in- 

*  lb.  I  4  s  fflf  M  T^r  IrSor/por  irol  rh  accessible  bj  the  deep  fosse^  now  the  ^tr- 

i§fl^  hw9x4p9w.   The  places  of  refuge  here  ket  Isr^, 

meified  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  7.  2.   lb.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

imp  bj  Herod,  as  above.  *  lb.  6.  8.  2  nit  ry  rplr^  wpocfid^Xttp 

'That  the  northern  wall  oT  the  temple  ivtwSti 

eaonoi  be  here  intended  appears  from  the  *  lb.  6.  8.  1 :  «rar&  rh  vphs  96a^uf  tcKi/M 

tmdt,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  rns  ir^Acwt  Arrucpvf  r^f  fioa'lXue^s  odX^f. 

if  not  whoDj  corered  bj  the  for-  *  B.  J.  6.  &  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  hj  Titos  upon  the  three  walls  suo- 
cessiyely. 

The  Boman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  ^  ^'  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on/  they  naving  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  ci^  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the'third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outer  wal^  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  ^^  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/'*  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  thisit  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walL^ 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John, 
'^  intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city/'*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiah 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace  ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towers  Hippicus, 
PhasaSlis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.^ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  follo¥dng  inferences : 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  wall.     Another  like  embank- 

>  Jo&  B.  J.  6.  6.  2.  *  Jot.  B.  J.  5.  8.  1,  2. 

*  lb.  Koi  rh  Sff^ffpor  ot  ovri^nrfly.  *  lb.  5.  9.  2,  rairp  filv  riiw  tarn  w6Xt9 

*  Jot.  B.  J.  6.  7. 2, 8 1  r^r  va^  rh  *I«ir-  alp^aw  httyoAy.     Ck)mp.  ib.  5.  1 1.  4.   ib, 
ro»  lunifAUwiiifioKiiphaXafiirmfi^pd^ath'  6.  2.  10. 
rofi4xpi'r6KiisKad^ilprhSimpMrhynwwi'  *  Ib.  5.  11.  4. 

ithv  v7p7or  ffMcro. — Ab  to  Simon  and  the        *  lb.  6.  8.  1,  4  ;  comp.  6.  4.  4. 
|KMitioii  of  hit  foQowen^  lee  ib.  5.  6.  1. 
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ment  wlis  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amyedalon.  Hence, 
the  inteiral  between  the  outer  and  second  waU  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pool.  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phasa^lis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pooL 

Third,  In  reiE^pect  to  the  second  wall,  we  haye  a  twofold 
description,  refemng  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  miming  northwards  l^ 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  ^^  the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/' '  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  Hippicus;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
(Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 


IV.   COURSE  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  bv  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows :  *  '^  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir* 
cling  only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia.'' 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
foUowing  reasons,^  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Joee^ 
phus  the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  tiie  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  th(l 

>  See  above,  pp.  212,  2ia  oT  the  mort  freqnentad  entranoet  of  Um 

*  Should  any  one  hesitate  as  to  the  pro-  dtr. 

babilitj  of  a  public  gate  beinff  thus  near,  '  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.     See  abore,  p.  212, 

or  perhaps  leading  through,  the  rojal  pa-  where  the  cric^nal  Grade   Is  ^oted  \A 

laoe,  it  IS  only  neoessarr  to  refer  to  the  fulL 

Bwrg  or  imperial  residenoe  in  Vienna ;  *  See  YoL  L  p.  812.  Q.  4S2.] 
through  whicn  is  carried,  bj  arohwaTs,  one 

Vol.111.— 19 
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lower  city,  would  thiiB  have  passed  obliquely  acrosB  the  lower 
part  of  die  ridge  Akra,  and  haye  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  eyery  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance^  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  chan^  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  ihe 
second  toaU^  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  uived. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  j&st, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus gate;  and,  then,  its  course  from  1^  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
em  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.^  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objectionB  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.*  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  groimd  in  every  i>art. 

We  have  seen  too  above,'  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fetal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.* 

'  Holy  City  IL  pp.  64-68 ;   aIbo  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  he  without 

FUn.     Schnltz  p.  69  0q.     Kraflt  p.  24  0q.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendary  iron  gate, 

*  See  VoL  L  p.  812.  [i.  462.]  See  aUo  and  the  old  arch  on  Zion,  see  above,  pp. 
on  p.  216.  199,  200 ;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  comer 

*  See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  pakce  of  St  John,  p.  167;    the 

*  The  snj^KMed  ancient  remains,  which  columns  of  the  Propylcea,  pp.  168,  169 ; 
have  been  referred  to  this  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  Torta  Jitdieiaria,  pp. 
coarse  of  the  second  waU,  have  ahready  170,  171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cns,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
coarse  on  the  west  of  the  pool.^ — ^Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "the  remains  of  a  wall^ 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
so  large,  tlmt  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wail."  * 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  U>  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.*  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its . 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity ; ''  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion €o  the  ancient  second  waU.^ 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — ^According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  firom  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 

nor  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.' 
le  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  ;''*  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  firom  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  abore,  pp.  216,  217.  neer,  who  himself  has  been  in  Jeroaidem, 

*  So  Wolootl  and  Tipping;  see  Wolcott    he  gave  it  is  his  opbion,  that  this  wonld 
b  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line  of  wall  in  a  militarjr  point 

'  See  abore,  p.  188.  of  yiew;  though  not  so  good  is  that  of  Uie 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  421.  third  walL    A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

*  On  sabmittinff  this  course  of  the  sec-  baxar  would  never  be  s^cted  for  defenoe. 
end  wafl  to  a  distinguished  military  engi-        *  See  above,  p.  217. 
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walL  We  thns  have  also  the  required  circuitoua  course. — ^In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  beoomee  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Phu 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  0.  130,  Iour  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  waU.  He  there  speaks  of  tine  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  tne  city.^ 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.*  It  was  not 
brouffht  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes ;  nor  was  the 
probkm  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  careftQ  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  imsuccessfuL*  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha ;  and  thence  soumerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castie  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  HomOj  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.^ 


V.  SOUTHSRN   PORTION   OF  THE   HARAM   ARIA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  corner ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries  ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.'     Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

'  Jot.  Antt  18.  8,  2,  itmrk  tk  rl  fi4p9iop  City  aadffiu  to  it  a  more  definite  oonne, 

ti4oos  ro8  rt^xovf,  iroiy  h  avpdfiauftv  a^h  netaij  coincident  with  that  proposed  in  the 

KM  Mw^op  ffZrai,  vlpyovs  hwrHivas  lira-  text 

tSp  utX.  •  See  ahoye,  p.  178. 

*  It  is  spoken  of  onlj  in  general  terma,  *  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;  comp.  pp. 

Holy  City  n.  p.  66.     SchnlU  p.  62.— In  a  171,  172. 

Dote  QL  p.  429),  tb«  author  of  the  Holy  *  Holy  City  H.  p.  860  eq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.*  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
farther  south  than  the  wailmg  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
conclusiye  eyidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  eyen  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 

{resent  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure, 
haye  alreadj  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  unpression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unpreju<Uced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  &^  of  the  temple 
precincts  '^had  also  gates  about  the  middle.''*  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
dofMe  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall  Ac- 
cordingly, the  srand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el-Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.^  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  l^e  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understocKl,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historic^ 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.'  The  existence  of  this  fra^ent  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
mg,  that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

*  UfAj  Citj,  n.  p.  898.  not  be  pressed  ts  meaning  the  exact  middle. 

*  See  abore,  p.  178.  For  the  remains  *  Catherwood  above,  in  VoL  L  p.  804. 
al  tiM  ■outhweel  oonier,  see  p.  168 ;  for  [I  450.1  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1848. 
^  sootiieast  comer,  see  pi  174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.  See  especially  Tipping's  fine 
fh»  eoathem  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

*  Joa.  Antt  16.  11.  6,  rh  ft^tmwf  rh  njing  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus,  mokij 
"vp^f  fuwfuiLfipUm  ffTx«  fi^y  irol  a^r^  v^Aat  in  Vol.  L 

ttmrk  fiiwiif.    The  phrase  jcor^  fi4ffop  need        *  Vol.  L  p.  287  sq.  [I  424  sq.] 
Vol.  in.— 19* 
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The  mention  which  JosephuB  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  eveiy- 
where  incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  mese  pas- 
sages, Are  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompe/s  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  0.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  worlo.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
thelasf*  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  "These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  bom 
it  to  the  city ; ''  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."»  Expressions  like  "  cutting  off"  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  against  Florus,  uom 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Bomans :  "  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bemice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— ^for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  ftirtherpart  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — ^he 
spoke  thus.''^  The  Aystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge.'  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  '^  placed 

>  B.  J.  1.  7.  2.   ib.  2.  16.  8.   ib.  6.  6. 2.  ir  9tpi6rT^  rhw  iScX^^r  Btppiieiitf  M  riff 

ib.  6.  8.  1.     Antt    14.   4.  2.      AUo  indl-  'Ao'a/Awyalwi'  oUias^  aUrri  yiip  Ijy  Mam  ro5 

rectly  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.    Antt.  16.  11.  5.  (iHrrov  wf!6s  r^  vlpa¥  r^t  wta  v^Xcws,  iral 

'  B«  J.  1.  7.2,  ifrr^titpw  tk  rh  'Apiaro-  yi^vpa  r^  |v<rr^  t^  Upht^  <rvi^«Tfr,  IXff(c 

fioiXov  fidpos  fflf  rh  Uphv  iuftx^P^h  f^^  ^'^  roidit. 
ffwdwTovtroM  k^  abrov  rp  w6\u  yi^vptuf        *  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

kwoic6^cantt  hniffxw  els  fax"^^"  vapc-        *  The  name  Xystta  wu  stricUy  applied 

VKMvAiorro.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

'  Ajitt  14.  4.  2,  ^b^cunts  M  otroi  t^  gjrmnasium ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 

Up^¥  KoraXofAfidi^vatf  irol  r^r  rti^owrai^  See  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt.  arU.  (^ymnaftum 

All'  abrov  yiipvpw  *ls  r^y  fikuf  lirofor. —  p.  680,  and  Hortus, — In  1  Maoc.  1,  14,  we 

Ibid.  iirM^u  jcol  rii  wphs  r^y  96Xuf^  r^s  read  that  certain  men  built  a  ffymnoiium 

yt^6pat  iufwrerpofifiirtis  4^'  oS  81I97C  Tlofi-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 

iriiJos,  the  heathen.     But  this  can  hardlj  have 

*  B.  J.  2.  16.  8,  vp00'iraXW4fMyos  ih  •'*  been  the  Xystus  of  Josephus. 
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bimaelf  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  temple ;  for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  Aystus^  and  a  bridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple ;  this  then  was  interposed 
between  the  tyrants  and  Cadsar/'^ 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Roman  forces  durine  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  dT 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  OTCragainst  the 
rojral  palace.  ^^  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-poet  for  himself/'  *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.*  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.^  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them* 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  '^  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  i^ainst  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus.'' '  These  were  gates  of 
ttie  temple;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple^  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence ;  one  of  which  '^overlooked  the  Xystus."  * 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  tiie  Xystus ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  '^one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  l^own  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

'  B.  J.  S.  S.  3,farT«rai  jrar&  rh  wphs  96atw  *  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

lJp99  Tt08  f^imStw  Upod'  ra^  yiip  Mp  *  B.  J.  6.  a  2, /i/xfM  tov *lWyMW «^P7«v, 

tW  Itorrftr  ^ w  v^^oi,  jral  yifvpa  wp-  tr  iicttros  iw  r^  wph*  2(funm  ««\//i^  mn-ff- 

irt9mm  r^  Iff^  r^r  ftrw  *^^'  "^  '^^  ffttt^a^tv,  Mp  r^   i^ayoi^as  Mp  rhp 

naJ^jf  r&w  rvpdtnmp  jcal  rov  Kattrapos.  ^v^rhw  w6Xms. 

*  B.  J.  6.  a  1,  rh  nh  wiiiiaxuf^9  wKr^os  *  B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  rip  8^  t«v  (vrrov  m;^ 

nl  4  AMV^f  $x^*  '^^'"'^  ^^^  IvvT^r,  i^  oZ  vtp^r, 

nl  iV  y^f^fp^  1^  '^^^  Kftmros  ir^pyop,  ^  AdU.  15.  11.  6.  4  M^  <'»  ▼^  $a^K€ia 

W  ^ftMpai^  vp^t  'ImdmnfP  woKtfi&p  4av-  rttpovva^  rris  ip  fiU^  ^iptrfyos  tif  Ztciw 
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the  stractare  referred  to ;  a  bridge^  which  could  be  cut  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  XystUB,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  t^nple, 
but  further  eouik*  And  bo  strongly  does  the  masdye  fiagment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suffgest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correepona  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  trayeUers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architects, 
and  en^eers,  and  who  haye  as  yet  made  public  their  yiews, 
have  with  one  yoice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridjTO  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks: 
^'Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  o^  the  nearest  paint  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  stul  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?"*  In  like 
manner  Mr  Oatherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  *^  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  hintorical  importance."  * 
EquaJly  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  ^'  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  im- 
losing,  and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
d,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion."  * — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.* 

>  See  the  preceding  page.  *  De  Sanlcy,  Narradye,  IL  p.  127. — 

*  Walks  etc.  Ed.  2.  pp.  189,  140,  Dote.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  permitted  to  add 
Mr  Bartlett  adds:  ''it  teems  surprising,  the  oral  testimony  of  Cap!  Cullum,  ProC 
that  any  dispate  should  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Aca- 
port  of  this  fragment" — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point ;  who  was  in  Jenua- 
giyen  a  conjectural  view  ot  the  viaduct ;  lem  in  1861. 

see  Traill's  Josephus,  Vol  11.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  have  been 

*  See  Mr  Catherwood's  letter  in  Note  held  by  Scholtz;  p.  92,  and  Plan.  So  too 
XXVn,  end  of  Vol.  I.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L  p.  468  so^ 
1844,  p.  797.— The  like  view  is  expressed  See  also  Raumer,  Pal&stina  p.  893,  Third 
by  Mr  Feigusson,  also  a  practical  architect ;  edition. 

Essay,  etc.  p.  10  sq. 


pos 
kini 
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OiheiB  have  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving  this  immense 
fiagment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for,^  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respeoting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  firom  Bolo- 
num's  pools  and  the  street  from  the  Tftfa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  sroimd  to  the 
Haram  area.* — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (y44>vpa)^  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking'  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
v^,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.* 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  '^cut  off '' the  bridge;  or  also  ^^over- 
turned'' or  subverted  it.*  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  te  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tewer  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tewer  against  John.'  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  froit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  T&fa  gate  alon^  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  ana  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  wlmtever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

*  I  ipeak  liere  adTiiedly ;  for  although  n»ards  the  aroh  u  the  fonndation  <*  on 

there  hmve  been  two  raggestioni  to  accoont  wmch  the  many  atept  led  down  into  the 

far  iSbb  aibh,  they  are  inoonaistent  with  TjTopcDon ;  **  Kr«£ft  p.  60. 
eedi  other,  and  bodi  haye  too  mnch  of         *  Holy  City  IL  p.  892  sq.    Kraflt  pp. 

hap^iamd  to  deaerye  the  name  of  expla-  16,  18,  69,  6L    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  pp.  477, 

One  writer  referring  to  the  yaults  478. 


within  the  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to  '  Jos.  Antt.  6.  1.  8.     See  the  Greek 

say :  **  To  these  yanlts,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons. 

on^nal  deaign  or  present  nse,  I  would  *  6r.    kwotti^^arr9St    Mko^^    yt^6p€a 

pfopoee  to  Md  another  arcade  at    the  hmrerpamiirns.    See  aboye,  p.  222.  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to  bring  in  8. 

thisardi;"  that  is  to  saj,  a  hnge  arcade  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  a  2.  ib.  6.  8.  L     See 

outside  of  the  Haram  wall  sod   above  above,  p.  223. 

gioimd ;  Holy  Ci^  IL  p.  890.    Another  *  See  above,  p.  187» 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  firaffment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cli£f  of  Zion«  80  that^  at  this  pointy  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  eleyation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cli£* 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropcson  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridse  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  tiiat  the  first  wall  of  Josephut 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.*  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occa« 
pied  by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  £d  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  1^  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.* 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Biloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

*  The  Attempt  hat  been  made  to  connect  pdace,"  as  also  **  harps  and  psalteries  for 
this  caoseway  with  what  the  English  singers,"  were  made  of  the  precious  *'a]gnm 
Bible  translates  as  Sdk>mon's  ^  accent  by  trees,"  which  Solomon  imported  from 
which  he  went  np  to  the  house  of  the  Opbir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  ^^eak 
Lord,"  (Heb.  nVi]^,  mbj,)  1  K-  10,  6.  ^\f  ^  "  "ascent"  to  the  house  of  the 
2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'with  "  the  cause-  ^  i  ^»^«  ^»  causeway  presents  no- 
way of  the  going  up."  (Heb.  nbiJ  nVpi;,)  3^*"^  "^»  ^"'  ^"^^^  *  "^'^'™*^ 

\^J^a}?'  ^S-  I^  °,*JIX  ^*^t?-  f^  •  Holy  City  a  p.  897.    Kraflft,  periiaps, 

42,896,601.     Kramp.l09sq.     But  the  15.     Fcr^«>n  Jerus.  p.  87      Willinl 

plural  n-ftpO   in  2   Chr.  9,  11,  is  ren-  J^nds  of  the  Bible.  I.  p.  476.     ToWer, 

dered  in  the  same  yersion  by  terraeet^  with  Todcm^.  1.  88,  479. 

the  marginal  reading  "  or  ttain.'*  This  last  '  Of  these  massive  towers  the  old  or  first 

is  doubtless  right ;  for  these  ni^pQ   "  to  wall  bad  sixty  in  iu  whole  extent ;  Jos. 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  6.  4.  8. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  .the  council-honsey  and  was  com- 

Eleted  at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.'.  This  council- 
onse  must  have  been  situated  in  the  vaUey,  perhaps  not  &r 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  KAdj,  just 
south  of  the  sate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  me  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Ziouy  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  tiie  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xvstus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  elm*.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  ^'  towards  the  Xystus,  and /rom  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon.''  < 

All  the  precedii^  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  descrioed  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  So  long  as  the  old  widl  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  Ime  with  the  present  street  and  causeway ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  thb 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
flie  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  -  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantino, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Elhalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,'— can  probably  never 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2,  jral  SiorcTror  M  rhp  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  8,  1,  iror^  rhp  |v<rr^ir, 

|»rr^  Kry6fuvw,  Irfira  rn  fiovXf  evr-  #(  ot  ica\  r^y  yi^vfOM  jcal  rhv  liiunros 

dUrror,  M  t^  imripiop  rov  hpov  vrohv  wlpyow.     See  above,  p.  228. 

4nipr(C«Te.    This  fiavK'fi  is  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  209. 

same  with  the  0ov\wHiptow,  which  Titus  *  An  Arabic  inscription  upon  the  aqne^ 


I  to  be  burned ;  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  dnct  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  refers  it  to 

*  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  8.    ib.  6.  8.  1.     See    the  Saltan  Mnhammed  Ibn  KaUwAn,  one 
•bore^  PL  228.  of  the  Baharite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  who  as- 
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be  determined,  becanse  of  the  entire  ailence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substnictions, 
which  we  hare  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Oatherwood,  and 

E resented  to  the  eye  in  Uie  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.'  I 
ave  elsewhere  remarked/  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  imd  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  wem  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Sobmon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  days  of  his  succes^ 
sora  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
^^  immovable  for  all  time  ;"  in  which  works  ^^  long  ages  were 
consumed.''  *  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.'  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  ^Mong  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
mimense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  tliat  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

oeDded  the  throne  A.  D.  1294 ;  Degaignes  *  See  Vol  L  p.  289.  [  i.  427.] 

UUt  I.  p.  822,  Genn.    IVHerbelot,  p.  61G,  «  Jos.   Antt   16.   11.  8,  iiciH|Tevf  r^ 

foL     SchulUp.92.    Holj  Citj  IL  p.  498.  warr\xp^^^     B.  J.  5.  5.  1,  dtt/oucpo) /t^y 

'  For    a  tank   and   vaulta    under    the  i^euniKt^iia'cuf  aiwr«t  o^oit. 

canaeway,  and  their  bearing  upon  ita  an-  *  Hag.  2,  3. 

tiquity,  nee  below,  nnder  **  Waters  of  Je-  *  Jo»ephus  does  indeed   speak   in  one 

rusalem,  the  Aaufduct."  place    of  Herod    as    **  removing  the  old 

'  CatherwoodinVol.  I.p.  802sq.  [i.  447  foundations  and  laying  down  new;"  but 

iq.]  also  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  etc.  p  156  here  it  is  exprewly  said,  that  these  were 

iq.     Tipping  in  the  Plates  and   Notes   to  the  foundations  of  the  ya6s  or  fane  itself; 

Traill's  Josephus,  mostly  in  Vol  I.     See  Antt,  15.  11.  3,  iytAwr  8i  roitt  k^x^*^* 

also  Wolcott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1843,  3ff/«ffA(ovr,   iraraiSaXd^ffyor     ir/povr,    ^ 

p.  1 7  sq.  minAtf  rhv  ra^r  #7«<p€. 
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vaults  and  sabstnictions  upon  more  andeni  foundaHona.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Tet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 

The  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  0.  606  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Bome  was  founded  ;  and 
ooly  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  JudaL 
Tet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  jpassages ;  and 
'*  arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  m  the  has-re- 
liefis.''  *  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted."  It  follows,  that  the  arcn  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  amon^ 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  ana 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Ascfyrian 
architecture  in  general. 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  ori^,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.' The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.^  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; '  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-ShOkif,  HQnln,  and  B&ni&s  ;*  in  the  old  waU  of  Tyre ; '  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buw&d,  the 

*  LA7furd*8  Nineveh,  11.  pp.  41,  260  and  *  For    edi-Shttkt^  toe    abore,  p.    58. 
note.     DiecoTeries  at  Nineveh  and  Baby-  For  Httnln  and  Blniif|  aee  below,  mder 
km,  pp.   1S3,    164.     So  too  De  Sanlc/s  Maj  20th  and  87th.     See  alio  W.  M. 
NarrattTe  etc  II.  p.  181 ;  where  it  is  re-  Thomson  in  Bibliotb.  Saa  1846»  pp.  198, « 
lated.  that  a  Tanlt  twelve  jards  high  un-  202,  207. 

der  the  key-stone  had  been  diseoTered  at  *  Not«  Ions  before  mj  Tisit  to  Pales- 

Nlnereh  a  few  months  before  bj  M.  V.  tine,  exeaTattons  had  been  going  oo  along 

Place.  the  eastern  side  o   tiie  peninsula  of  Tjre. 

*  Diod  Sio.  Hist  2.  9.  I  was  informed  bj  the  Mr  W.  IL  Thom- 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  287.  [  L  424.1  son,  who  had  visited  the  worici,  that  the 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  75.  [  ii.  484.]  ancient  waU  of  the  dtr  in  that  part  had 

*  For  Ba*albek,  see  below,  nnder  Jnne  thus  been  brongfat  to  U^t ;  and  that  it 
9th.  For  the  temple  at  Mejdel,  see  below,  was  bnOt  with  beTelled  •tones^  like  the 
nnder  Jane  8th.  wall  at  Jenisalem. 

Vol.  Ill,— 20 
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ancient  Aradus.'  All  theee  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  far  as  appears,  has  nerer 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Eg^pt,  Greece, 
or  Borne.*  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  ori^n,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  fiom 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  pecHdiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


YI.   THS  FOBTBSSB  AKTOKIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  descnption  of  Joeephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archsBological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  where  **  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house'"  or  temple  is  incidentaUy  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  (Bdpii),  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus:^  ^^On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice.^'  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "  built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

'  For  Jebeil,  toe  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primary  idea  is  pro- 
Sac  1848.  p.  85.  For  RawM,  tee  W.  M.  bably  a  fortified  temple,  or  "  temple  for- 
Thomeon  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  251.  tress."    See  Gesen.  Ueb.  Lex.  sab  too. 

*  The  TutHe  architecture  under  the  later  «  Jos.  Antt  15.  1 1.  4,  Karii  l\  r^p  /3^pci«r 
Roman  emperors,  is  different  It  is  in  vXcwpa^,  iutp6woXds  iyyt&ytos  cwf/wd^f  fre- 
some  respecU  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  rc2x<^o,  hiditpopos  6xvp6mri.  rainip  ol 
▼elled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  »pi  *Hp(68ov  rou  *Atrafiovcdttp  y4yous  /Boiri- 
borrowed  from  the  east— It  would  be  a  x,r,  ,coi  4f»x««f>««»  ^k^m^t^*  koI  Bdptp 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain,  who-  U^lXwop^  ^»  ^f**  t^^^  Uparuchv  ahroU  Ano- 
ther any  trmoes  of  the  beyelled  style  exUt  km^cu  arokhp,  %p  tra^  Ujf  dv^tp,  t^« 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  fUpop  6  fyx^toths  iLti^Uppvrcu,—The  name 
daughter  of  Tjrre.  Bdpis  is  found  also  Antt  18.  11.  2.  ib.  14. 

'  Neh.  2,  8  r\'^A  ^t^  n*7*^an.     in  16.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  8.    B.  J.  1.  8.  8.   ib.  1. 

the  address  of  David,  1  ''Chr.  *29,  1.  19,  5.  4.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 
comp.  22,  5,  the  word  n*;*^a  refers  to  the 
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loRj  towers,  against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ;''^  and  also 
that  Simon  '^strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  hj  the  Akra"*  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.'  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  uterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;*  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.' 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.'  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure ; '  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers ; '  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.'  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.^' 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
nuun  citadel  (dirpoTroX^),*'  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high^*'  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ;  ^'  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above, *^  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hiU ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (dicpowoXi^)^  situated  at  this  very 
point.*'  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower .^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  fortress, ^^  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

>  Jot.  Antt  18.  7.  7.  *  B.J.  1.  21.  1. 

*  1  Maoo.  18,  52  iral  wpotrux^P^t  rh        '*  Ibid.  6.  5.  & 
Vtf  rw&  Up99  rh  wapk  i^r-'Aiepay.  "  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

"  Antt  la  4.  8,  vXn^or  rf  Up^  Bdpip  '*  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

unrmrmmm^iftMros,  "  lb.  ira)  vryvr^mfhtnw  viihJks  wkctr^tas, 

*  Joi.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-8.   Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  anj  one  prefers  here  V>  render  vrpterp- 
7.  2-4.  %i^¥  hy  ho9Ut  tarmiet,  or  even  hj  troop*, 

*  Antt.  14.  15. 14.  ib.  14. 16.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  not  object    The  word  is  a  genona 
I.  IS.  2.  one. 

*  B.  J.  1.  21. 1.  ib.  1.  5.  4.   Antt  16.  >'  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.    See  abore,  p.  211. 
IL  4,  Sn.  »  Antt.  15.  11.  6.    B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 

*  B.  J.  L  6. 4,  fpoiptop  V  ^wrf  fioptl^  **  B.  J.  5. 5.  8,  wp6  r^srov  v^jpyov 8o/ftih 
kKimmrt  rop  Upov  wpo^itttfiwop.  ff9ut. 

*  nrid.  6. 5. 8,  V9fyo€Mis  8^  ot<f  rh  var  "  Gr.  fpo6pioi^  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  ib.  1.  21. 
rxi^Ms  Kmrit  ywfUm  r4traap&»w  Mpots  9ic/-  1.     Antt  18.  4.  8. 

K^WTo  wwpyots. 
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'^  tower-like ''  appearance.^  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ;  and  which,  ji^dging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north)  must  be  taken  with  considerable  aUowance."  This  rook 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cot- 
ered  over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  for 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.' 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  *' tower-like  ; "  but  could  ha^y  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  comers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  ^^  broad  open 
places  for  encampments.'' 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.^ 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Bomans  also 
.  rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.'  Still 
^further,  when  the  Roman  army,  ciler  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
hj  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  further  efforts  cf  his  troops.' 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  &cing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  ftom  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

'  Gr.  wvfryoMiHs  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  "  B.  J.  5.  5.  a 

*  Joaephuf  waa  natarally  tempted  to  ex-        *  B.  J.  6.  1.  8,  4. 
aggerate  in  all  that  related  to  his  own        *  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

countrymen;  and  al«o  in  respect  to  the        *  B.  J.  C.  2.  1,  5,  7.    Also  B.  J.  6.  4. 

•trength  of  fortificationi)  which  Roman  4,  5. 
valour  had  OToroome. 
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Lebanoii|  stands  upon  a  high  rid^,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean*  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  sui:rounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  doping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas-^ 
inff  a  mound  or  rock  withm  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.^ 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
£>rtress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
io  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  ^  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
"two  square  stadia  instead  of  one."  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
sneasuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Josephus  was  writing 
mt  Bome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
inany  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
ma  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
loe  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
^▼en,*  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  soutn 
^  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth ;  thus  feaving  on  the 
xiorth  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
cmre  formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
moch  extent,  even  if  the  len^h  were  much  greater  than  the 
>>readth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  caUed  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
^t  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,^  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
tibe  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
Bay,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

'  See  bdow,  under  June  14tli.    Bnrok-  Xafi$ca^fi4rrit  ira)ri|s*Arr«WcM.  lb.  1. 21. 1, 

luidirt  TVrt.  in  Sjr.  p.  168. — ^A  like  in-  jra)  r^r  vcpl  abrhw  [rhw  mbw]  hrrrttxifrtn^ 

tmAx  eitadel  witiiin  an  enter  fortrees,  ia  x^par,  r^totftfifr  SnrXmKar. — ^The  Talmud 

■MB  in  the  great  oaeUe  eK-Snbeibeh  near  in  uke  manner  qteaki  of  Uie  temple  enclo- 

BlaUa;  aee  rnider  Maj  87th.  snre  as  a  wpiare,  measuring  five  hundred 

*  Joi.  Antt  15. 11.8, revToS^  jfrr^vSr  cubits  on   each  side;    Lightfoot   DescE. 

Vf^OaXet ,  rrrripmw  orvMlmw  r^r  kIkXov  Templi,  o.  2.  0pp.  ed.  LeuM.  L  pi  654. 

CxM't  Iffdiimit  ywrfot  vriZiov  /ifjiror  kwo-  *  See  above,  pp.  176,  178. 

Xa^Ht^Utms.  B.  J.  6.6.  2,  48Wat  ic^irXor  *  See  VoL  I.  p.  292  sq.  [L  482  sq.] 
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Bome  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet|  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  nortb- 
westem  part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezeiha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  baUt 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  mrtress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.^ 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  full  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample 
space  for  all  the  ^^  apartments  of  every  Und,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments/'*  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ;  * 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  otBaria,  and  described  by  him  as  of  '^  infinite 
depth."  *  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply^is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  ^reat  depth 
is  stiU  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
'^infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.'  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  S.  2.  1,  7,   ^/i^oii  hm  '  See  the  preceding  page. 

Koirvarpw^iwn  rvkt  riff  *hrrmAaa  ^t/itX-  *  Gr.  8iA  fid^os  iw^tpaw^  B.  J.  1.  7.  8. 

totrf,  /i^xpi    Toy    /<pev  vAorcior    ii^o^y  Antt  14.  4.  2. 

•hrp^iiwrf.  *  See  the  precedbg  note. 

'  See  aboire,  p.  881. 
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Btill  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparentlyy  it  was  converted  into 
a  Tart  reeenroir  for  water ;  for  whioh  it  has  evidently  been  need 
at  Bome  former  time.'  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  '*  deep  trench  ''*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  tiie  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Sera!  or 
barracks ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  &r  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  &ced  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
tiian  we  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extont  of  Antonia  seems  ftirther  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.    At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,'  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  a^in  the  projection  of  which  the 
Ctolden  gate  forms  part,  extending  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.    From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.   A  line 
drawn  firom  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
^ould  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  ^reat  mosk.^    We  thus 
ahould  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
ooathem  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.'     The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.     To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Sera!,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
^e  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
"towards  the  north  on  the  northwestem  part.     These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.     The  Golden  rate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
aoatheastem  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,  where  no  enemy  could 

'  See  whoTBf  p.  172.    Also  Vol.  L  pp.  projectioD  next  further  scmth,  woald  tok« 

S98  n.  880  aq.     [L  484,  489  tq.]  from  the  sonthem  part  fa>oat  110  feet,  and 

*  Or.  H^vy^  fii^t  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract;  thoa  making 
'  See  abore,  pp.  178,  176.  the  former  to  be  about  908  ftet  bj  925 

*  See  the  measnreinenti  referred  to  in  the    feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  sqnare.     Bat  tnch 
pveeeding  note.  a  line  would  leaTe  too  little  space  on  the 

*  A  line  drawn  across  the  area  from  the    north  of  the  mosk. 
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BUCceflsAilly  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;*  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  bdong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  worb  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  &ct,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Babbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  ^^  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
wesf  *  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  ^'  overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
inner  temple  ; '' '  it  being  obvious  that  the  Bomans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-Sdkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  tme  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),* then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Babbins  ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  '^  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square."  •  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destmction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

'  Catbenrood  in  Bartletes  Walks,  Ed.  *  B.  J.  6.  2.  7.   ib.  6.  4.  1. 

2,  pp.  168,  169,  161.  *  See  Vol  L  p.  800.  [i.  444.1 

.    *  In  Lio^tfoot,  Deacr.  TempU  menw.  c.  *  B.  J.  6.  6.  4. 
S,  0pp.  ed.  Leud.  L  p.  666. 
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the  oracle  leceived  its  fulfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  temple 
{Upov)  was  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
pfurt  of  itself  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular ;  espe- 
cially if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ;  and  thus 
fiur  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.     This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia ;  its  city-like  character ;  and  the  ^'  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments.''    And  fiirther,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
0qaare  form  of  the  proper  temple  area ; '  a  course  which  I  do  not 
ftel  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
aouthem  portion  of   the  present  Haram  area.'-  The  strong 
seasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 
The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
XB  the  alleged  fact,  that  ^'  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question.'' '     In  support 
of  this  all^ation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  si^es  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.     Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Herod.     The  other  three,  those  by  Florus  (intended), 
Oestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
£>rire8s  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  0.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
.Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
.Aristobulus, ''  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
.Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus." ' 

'  Tltot  Mr  Cfttherwood  expresdj  njects  648.    Also  Muaeiim  of  Class.  Antiq.  Ma/ 

^Ke  testhnonj  of  Josephus  as  to  the  sqoare  1868,  p.  445. 

form    of    the    temple    area ;    Bartlett^s  *  Jos.  Antt  14.  2.  1,  6  84  rmy  'Apdfitfw 

iVaUu,  E^  2.  p.  186.  $wtkt6s  .  .  .  'wpoafiaXitv  r^    /cpf ,   rhv 

*  Holj  Citf,  IL  pp.  868,  860  sq.  'Apurr6$ovXoy    4%o\i6pK9i,  vpoffri^tfi^pov 

*  See  ahore,  p.  220  so.  9h   rov    Z^ftov    r^    'Tpirar^   Ktd    wyawo^ 

*  Holj  CiW,  n.  IL  848.     KraSt  p.  74  XiopKownot    a^rf ,   lUimw  84  rmv  hp4mp 
•q.    Comp.  Tobler,  Topogr.  L  pp.  636-  'ApwroBo^k^  Tpoc/itttSrrmw, 
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The  siege  waa  afterwards  raised  by  the  Boman  general  Scauroa. 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.* 

The  si^  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  0.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  ^'  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone ;"  ^^  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refiige  from  the  enemy/'  *  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  *^  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down.'' '  The 
Bomans  cut  down  aU  the  trees  round  about ;  and  ^^  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley.'' ' 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.*  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  ((f>afxiy^)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 

'  It  if  indeed  aitumed,  that  Aristobnloa  rovcSc^crcu,  ttarii  rh  fi6p€ioy  row  hpov  tki- 

had  "also  the  city  in  his  power;**  and  pot,  t^tv  j|r  M/iaxoy.     k^^ar^Kurw  tk 

henoe  it  ia  inferred,  that  the  auault  on  the  ical  ivravS^a  fitySioi  v^pyoi,  koI  rdippos  Bh 

temple  wae  from  the  north ;  Holy  City,  II.  hp^puicrOf  koI  fia^tia  vcdk^xcto  ^dpayyt' 

pp.  848,  861.   But  the  fact  that  the  people  ikw^jih^yti  yiip  koI  ra  wp^s  riiv  wikuf,  r^t 

aided  Hyroanus,  and  only  the  prieiU  re-  y%^ipas  iufaTrroafifidnis, 
mained  with  Ariitobalua,   ahows  oondu-        *  B.  J.  1.  7.  8,  ainhs  hh  Koxii  rh  vpoaip- 

lively  that  the  latter  waa  ahut  up  in  the  lerioy  K\ifia  riiy  re  rd^tpoy  fx^v  ical  r V 

temple  and  Baria ;  and  therefore  the  aa-  ^payya  vaaay,  tXriy  avn^po6<rfis  rat  Sv- 

aaolt  on  the  templa  may  hare  been  firom  ydfit^s, 
within  the  city.  *  Antt  14.  4.  2,  w€ptrtny6yTotyriiyw4pi^ 

*  Antt  14.  4.  1-4.     B.  J.  1.   7.  1-4.  HXriy  'PetfuUtty . . .  fi6\ts  wKtiadttirns  r^t 
Theae  two  accounti  are,  in  part,  combined  rd(bpov  8iA  fid^os  ivtipoy, 

in  the  text  •  Antt  14. 1  4. 

*  Antt  14. 4. 2,  no/iwitos  9h  tambw  ^pa- 
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made  his  approaches  an  {he  northwest  comer ^  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  noriL  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there^  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Bezetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
tiie  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack ;  iust  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Besetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  0. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Bioman 
general  Sosius  '^  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;''  * 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  '^approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done/'  For  this  end  he  '^  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city.''*  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
wifli  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.'  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  walL 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  stiU  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acropolis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Sosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  Id  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

«  B.  J.  1.17.  9.  •  B.J.  1.18.2. 

'  Antt   14.  15.   14.    lb.   14.    16.    1,  '  Antt  14.  16.  % 

9icicidi|rr«  vp^f  rf    ^o^i^    tc(x<*    r^'  *  B.  J.  1.  la  2,  irdtrcMi  fi<y  kwh  r^f 

^ikmt.  Bdp§tts.    Antt  14.  16.  2. 
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It  was  about  A«  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  neffs  bjr 
Gestias,  that  FlomB,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  dunng  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foil^ ;  and  then  the  insuigents, 
*^  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antoniai  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia.''  ^  This  led  Florus  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — ^The  passage  obviously  has  no  bluing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A«  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition;*  and  after  Yaiioos 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  '^  upon  the  temple** 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portioo 
.'^  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  walL''*  The  Bomans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  ''  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple.''^  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  ct  the 
tomnle,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  fifom 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temnle.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  rtMAtcil,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  "  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate," '  All  the  circumstances  are 
iiuHunimtiblo  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north  ; 
whort)  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
brikiul  trtnich. 

Ill  the  doscription  of  the  final  sieee  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  toniploby  Titus,  in  A.  D.  yO,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
ruiuHt4incos,  which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
JowH  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
wliirh,  under  Simon,  had  })068e88ion  of  the  upper  and  lower  city  ; 
whilo  tho  other,  under  John,  held  '^  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent/'*  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
thinl  wuU  of  tho  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
tho  attack  on  the  second  wall.  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
biiivolv  rt'pclleil  tho  Romans  from  this  wall ;  ^^  those  with  John 
tight ing  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

*  \\  ^   v.  I\  (V«  S»  #/  M  rrmrtrngrmi,  M-     •ffy^*  md  voAAisir  ftkf  kwtK^i^mm  nhs 
,!«•  •  ft  ^k  -^V*^  ^•A-Jtkr  4  ♦X«,Mt  «*»«Ti-     T#  Tc(x««  wpoc9X&6rras. 

,*«  •.iW  NfMV  ItA  f  it  *ArT*r<«f,  iifMrT*t         *  Ibui  ^i|Mk  S«  •/  rrpartmrm  imm^^cvm 
•J^4<»i  «A«  *vr«\t»^   rr#Al  T«v  U^v  wf^t     rk  Ttixoi  ^lipv^^oy,  ical  tow  Upov  d^K  »*- 

*  U  J    y.  H>.  «N.     5>*»«  tt*>ri  ftUljr  •bo\-«,  •  B.  J.  tx  4.  I,  kotA  r^w  i^wiptw  4^49fmp 
1^   tf  l,t  Tov  f9M5«r  Up0¥ . . .  Ttit  I)  3op<(o«  V^XfS 

*  IUkI  ««iA  i^  g^#»4|>rr*»»  HtX9t^l kKI-  vw^ipvrrow  frtpoi  roht  d</««Aiovs. 
|Ki  iV  'W-     *l4M4«i«N  U  A«^  t^t  rr«At  *  B.  J.  5.  6.  1. 
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and  abo  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander/' '  Now  ad 
the  Bomans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 

E>rtion  c^  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress, 
oes  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  elon^  close  upon  the  trench  ?  ' 

In  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involyed, 
several  explanations  may  be  ffiven.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
su^est^,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party.  Biter  being  driven  in 
fipom  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-quafiers,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,' 
regards  here  ^^  the  northern  portico''  as  signifying  **  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  ;"  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Boman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  from  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natund  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  third  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;'  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  stiU  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high.'  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  dT 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,*  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  waU  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fiMse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

*B.J.6.7,B,olti^i^wtp\rhi^'JmdrrnpM        *  Antt  15.  11.  8,  wtpuKififiea^  M  mU 

Tff  T^r  'ArrvWoi  ira)  r^t  vpovapicriov  oroas  vroait  firylffrois  rhw  vtAp  Sweanttf . .  •  mU 

rod  Itpov  itai  vfh  rmv  'AXc(Mpotf  rov  /So-  r^  8enr<b«t  rShf  %fhf  hrtpfitiXK^/ums, 
(TiX/wt  lurnfitiotv  fiax^/^f^oi.  *  Antt.  20.  0.  7. 

•  Holy  City,  II.  pp.  860,  858.  '  B.  J.  5.  5.  2. 

■  Bibfioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  628  sq.  *  See  above,  p.  285. 

*  Schultr,  p.  60. 
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northern  portioo,  to  throw  zniflsiles  from  their  bows  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  balistcd  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  aboye  specified.' — ^A  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoeSi  therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi* 
culty  has  no  foundation  in  fact 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  nad  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  ffot  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  ^^The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  mi^t 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covereid  by  the  multitude/'*  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  fba 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  olgection  thenco  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Yet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  '^castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit. 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

*  See  the  acoonnt  bj  Joeephuf  of  the  t6  tc  hpxtuov  rctxos  ivay  #ca)  rod  Uoov  rh 
dege  of  Jotapata ;  where,  in  one  instance,  fi6f>tioy  icXZ/m,  rds  re  oUtas  utarks  iv  wpo- 
the  head  of  a  man  is  said  to  have  been  Ktnrr6yTui>  ^cpiScty,  ica)  Tijt  v6Kfms  oMp 
taken  off  by  a  stone,  and  carried  a  dis-  t  nh  K^tcdkumo  vA^^ci  8i€^a(yrro. 

tance   of  three  stadia;   B.  J.  8.  7.  23.         >  Acts  21,  81-40.     In  the  N.  T.  the 

Comp.    Prooop.   BelL   Goth.    1.   21,    23.  fortress  is  called  ^  vape/ifioXii,  Acta  21, 

SmiUi's  Diet  of  Antt.  art  Tormenium.  84.  87. 

*  B.  J.  5. 9. 1,  itOTCTX^ff'i^  yitpiL^opilirrmp 
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of  Iiimself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  Since  tliat  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  tiie  area ;  and  its  present 
form,  tnerefore,  may  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  sur&ce  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.^  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  fiUed  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
as  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.* 


YU.  WATEBS  OF  JEBUSALEIC 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur-  . 
nished  to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.*    It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

GiHOK. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.^  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
(}3ion  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  '*  stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outfiow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David.''' 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
learn  too  fit)m  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.* .  The  water  here  must  have 
come  firom  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  ^^  immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

'  Sm  aboTe,  p.  281  sq.  •  See  in  foil,  YoL  L  pp.  829-049.  [L 

*  Some   remarka    upon    the    tnppoeed  479-616.1 

IdentHf  of  the  fortress  Baris  with  the  «  Vol.  1  p.  846  sq.  [L  612  sq.] 

Akra  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  which  saTe  *  2  Chr.  82,  80. 

name  to  the  lower  citj,  see  in  Bihliotheca  '  B.  J.  6.  7.  8.   ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacn»  Not.  1846,  pp.  629-634. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  fieur  fiom  the  northern  brow  of  Zkm,  nor 
alio  from  Hippicni,  towardi  the  eaat.  On  ainldng  a  ahaft^  the 
workmen  at  the  drath  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
loof  of  a  Tanlted  ciiamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  p«&ct  repair. 
Under  this  they  fimnd  ^^an  immense  condnit  partly  hewn  oat  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  &ce  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  lar^  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west/'  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  £>r  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  '^  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  {>urpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water.''  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.* 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.'  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  Ixtsin ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  fiom  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.^ 

]But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Oihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  80  called.'  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;•  but  the  nature  of  the  groimd  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
once  of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water'*  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  '^  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

*  Sm  "  The  Anglican  Cathedral  Church  as  a  moer ;  II.  pp.  31,  44,  489.  He  alao 
on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  Johns,"  pp.  9.  argaea,  without  evidence,  that  it  runs  to 
la     Bartlett's  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  bazar. 

•  B,  J.  2.  17.  9,  S  r«  ipx<«f»^'  •Ajwfal  •  Holy  City,  H.  p.  474  sq.  Krafft,  pp. 
v^  Tkr  -H}f  fiaciKu^t  aitK^s  §9ptwot^  9ia-  96,  121  sq.  182  sq.  140.~Schults  righdy 


AanCMbwr  ^(<rx«r«4.  regards  Gihon  as  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

'  rti'^'ot  th.  Hojy  aty  aflkcu        *  ^"^  "'^l^  "'^^'j  "^^S?  «  «»•  ^' 


to  speak  of  this  aqueduct  on  Zion  always 


80. 
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the  Flagellation^  both  of  them  haying  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Siloam ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water^  which  had  become  impure.^ 

A  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Monnt  Qihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  further  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.*  It  has 
recently  been  su^ested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Oihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.*  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
bebw,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  Oihon  in  its 
usual  application.^ 

Well  near  the  Haram. — ^I  have  formerly  eiven  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evenmg  of 
January  5th,  1842.*  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  fix)m  the  welL  Their  cQrection  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

'  See  fallj  above,  pp.  196-198.  the  Hebrew  maj  jmt  aacorrectlj  betxaos-  ' 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  265.  [i.  891.1  Brocardus  lated  thna,  aa  is  done  indeed  l^  Luther: 
c.  9.  Pococke  Descr.  of  the  East  II.  L  "Now  after  this  he  boflt  the  onter  wall  of 
pp.  10,  15,  28.  Sandys'  Trav.  pp.  158,  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west,  towards 
160.  etc  Gihon  in  tho  vaney,  eta"    Manaweh  pro- 

'  See  Mnsenm  of  ClasMcal  Antiquities,  bablr  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  around  the 

Vol.  IL  1 854,  pp.  849,  428.  south  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fiih  gate  on 

*  2  Chr.  83,  14,  **  Now  after  this  he  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  see  RMQger  in 
[Manasseh]  built  a  wall  without  the  city  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1460.  b ;  and  Lex.  art, 
of  David,  on  the  west  ride  of  Gihon,  in  ^y^  no.  1.  b. 

tibe  valley,  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the  ."g^  y^^  L  pp.  848-845.  [50M12.1 

fish  gate."     Here,  if  the  allusion  is  to  a        .  _     . .     -  „         _*  ^  %*    or  i ^  • 

mount  GiTioii,  the  wall  must  have  benn  in  ^,     ^,.  .!  '""o"'***'^t2i«         oT2?  ^ 

the  valley ;  which  is  inconceivable.     But  ^  Bibhotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  24-2a 

Vol.  III.— 21* 
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about  four  and  a  lialf  feet  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  brofuL  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  ardi  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinaiy  hewn  stones ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  wdl  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Buch  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  ^ve 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like-* 
wise  the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  hilling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.^  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  tlie  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well.  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  aotUheaat  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-flve 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  weU.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
due  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

*  See  the  fbn  aocoant  in  ToblePa  DenkbUtter  etc.  p.  73  sq. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.* 

Such  is  all  the  information^  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  welL  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  me  ferthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Oihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlar^  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  ca  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca^ 
vated  along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that;  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduot. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  fix)m  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  -Galley 
of  Hmnom  on  low  arches,  and  '^  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city." 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.'  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
fcund  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passaee  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  &ce  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.^ 

*  Um.  Letter  dated  Dec  Sth,  1858.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  the  canse- 

*  Mejr  ed-IMn  in  Fnndgr.  dea  Or.  IL  pi  my ;  and  tben  adds :  *'  By  another  branch 
ISa    See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  882.  [  i.  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  bolder  of 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  266,  847.  [  I   890,  Zion  towards  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 

614.1  Herod,  or  spedallj  to  the  tower  Uippicna ;" 

*  See  the  ftin  account  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.  Now  the  aqnednct,  OTea 
Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  81  sq.  Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  rallej  of  Hinnom,  is 
bier,  Topogr.  L  p.  474. — An  iostanoe  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 
Kraftfs  not  nnfreqaent  inaccuracy  occurs  picns ;  see  abo?e,  Vol  I.  p.  278  sq.  [L 
in  reference  to  this  aqnednct     In  two  403.] 

places,  he  describes  it  rightly  as  carried 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  brofuL  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  ardi  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinaiy  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  paissage  terminated  at  a  wdl  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Buch  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like-* 
wise  the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.^  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well.  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  sotUheast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-flve 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
due  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

*  See  the  fbn  aoconnt  in  ToblePa  DenkbUtter  etc.  p.  73  sq. 
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the  roof  of  the  passage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.* 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  welL  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  the  ferthest  basin  is  not  wider  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Oihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  haye  been  exca^ 
vated  abng  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that;  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduot. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  fix)m  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Valley 
of  Hmnom  on  low  arches,  and  "is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city.'' 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.*  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
fi)und  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passaee  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  &ce  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  passage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
fiom  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.^ 

*  Um.  Letter  dated  Dec  6t]i,  1858.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  tbe  canse- 

*  Meir  ed-D!n  in  Fnndgr.  des  Or.  XL  pi  waj ;  and  then  adds :  **  By  another  branch 
ISa    See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  882.  [  I  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

*  See  Vol.  L  pp.  266,  847.  [  I  890,  Zion  towaids  the  west,  to  the  palace  of 
614.1  Herod,  or  BpcdaWj  to  the  tower  Uippicns ;" 

*  See  the  ftin  account  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.  Now  the  aqnednct,  even 
Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  81  sq.  Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  yalley  of  Hinnom,  is 
bier,  Topogr.  I.  p.  474. — An  instance  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Hip- 
KraftTs  not  nnfrequent  inaccuracy  occurs  picns ;  see  abo?e,  Vol  I.  p.  278  sq.  [L 
in  reference  to  this  aqnednct      In  two  403.] 

plaeee,  he  describes  it  rightly  as  carried 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  haTO 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  Eftdy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  an  account 
of  it.^  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  fiN)m  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  wailing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  litdd 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  walL  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  ^inted  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  E&dy's  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so  ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.* 

Upper  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  .  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.     All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.^ 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,"  Whether  perhaps  tliis  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

*  Tobler,  DenkbL  p.  41  iq.  Schwans  hear,  the  elevated  street  is  a  mere  bank  of 
speaks  of  this  tank  as  discovered  bj  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  oc- 
Muslims  in  1845  ;  p.  269.  cupied  by  this  tank ;    the  sewer  passing 

*  Ma  Letter,  Dec  6th,  1863*  transversoly  beneath  it  north  and  sonth  ; 

*  See  above,  pp.  227,  228.— I  add  here  and  a  small  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 
on  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforating  it  longitudinally  from 
referred  to  above :  **  Has  this  any  decisive  the  west" 

bearing   upon    the    causeway   question?        *  Vol.  I.  pp.  837-848.  [i.  498-608.] 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or        *  Ibid.  p.  812.  [ i.  507] 
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ahown,  that  at  least  {hose  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
eidier  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  ^rcolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re« 
corded  the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  o£f  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure.^ 

In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  foimtain  with  the  pool  of  Be* 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectlv  well  with  the 
''troubli^''  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  tnat  ''an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  tike 
water,''  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angeL  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
could  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supernatural  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  Gk)d  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni-* 
verse  through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that ''  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubli^  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,''  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  ot  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters  ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  me  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  or  Sewers,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

*  JomtL,  foL  58.  2 ;  see  LigbtToot  Hot.  scend  into  the  canal,  e(a"    Comp.  Holy 

Heb.  0pp.  IL  p.  20.  ed.  Leiud.— In  the  City  11.  p.  842. 

tract  IGddoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  rented,  *  John  5,  2-7.    See  in  VoL  L  p.  843. 

that  «*  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  altar  [I  507.] 

were  two  openlnffs,  through  which  the  '  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  14. 

blood  was  collected  into  the  canal,  and  so  ^  See  espedaUy  onr  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  the  Kidron ;"  and  further,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  founded  on 

that  *'  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  corered  bj  a  mar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke  18,  19  sq. 

bio  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de>  comp.  Luke  28,  89  sq.         . 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  basar.  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.  ^  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  subterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  B&b  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned.* 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fell&hin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.* 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.^  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.* 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  d^ 
clivity  above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.*  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20®  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  nagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  vridth  is  about  2^  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  B&b  el-Mugb&ribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  diistinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.     From  this  point  it  runs  farther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  vrith  the  "canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

*  ForthechumdonZioiifMe  aboTe,pp.  pagr.  L  p.  92.  Schults  refers  tbeir  en- 
84S,  244.  For  the  lewer  under  the  haxar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  b*- 
■ee  pi  166  ;  and  for  thoae  said  to  be  nnder    low. 

the  canaewaj,  tee  pp.  187,  190.  '  Mn  Letter  of  Dec  6th,  1853. 

*  Vol  L  pi  26S.[L  890.1  •  Topogr.  L  p.  90  ^i. 

*  So  w  wm  distinetly  informed  bj  *  Schnlti  p.  41.  Tobler  Topogr.  L  p. 
those  who  knew;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-  98  si}. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  titnes,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall.^ 
This  latter  was  obvionsly  within  the  temple  enclosure ;  which  in 
Beiyamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians^  and  to 
wMoh  the  Jews  then  had  access.* 

Vm.  BSPULOHBEa 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  npon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets^  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.* 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  remarkiable  excavation^  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  ns,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.^  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ytlsuf,  who  had  been  with  us. 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  or 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  oy  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  tlu^e  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.'  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  calls  steke  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.^ 

Second,  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  fixim 

*  Boj.  of  Tad.  bj  Asher,  L  p.  86.  2,  the  way,  the  pMsage  twnm  doe  west;* 
Hebi  and.  pi  71,  TnnaL  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  1858. 

•  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  has  no  ■  VoL  L  pp.  856  sq.  864.  [  L  628  sq. 
doubt,  that  the  canal  above  descHbed,  U  589.1 

<«tiietnnnination  of  the  drain  oT  the  great  «  See  Vol.  L  p.  860.  [1.588.] 

tltar  r  U-  P-  4^'    Dr  BarcUy  remarks  i  *  See  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Saera,  1848; 

*'In  this  supposition  he  is  entirely  mis-  p.  85  sq. 

taken;  forattheterminnsoroarperegri-  *  Antt  20. 4.  a  B.  J.  5.  2.  2.   ib.5.4.2L 

natfon,  which  was  already  too  far  ont  of  *  H.  £.  2.  12,  rH|Aai  Siafsrtif. 
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Lydda  to  Jenualemy  says  she  ascended  by  Beth-horon  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Bamah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Qibeah ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleom  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.^  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Oibeah  of  Sanl  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-FM,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
dose  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.* 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
abng  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
wortiby  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  AU  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  conBiderations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.'  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  '^  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings/'' 

'  HieroD.  Epitaph.  Paula :  "  In  Gabaa  one ;    Wilaon  Lands  of  the   Bible,  I  p. 

nrbe  naque  ad  aolom  dimta  panlulum  sab-  429.    But  these  veiy  pjrramids  are  called 

stitit  .  .  Ad  Invam  mausoleo  HelensQ  de-  by  Eusebius  crrnXai,  and  could  not  tliere^ 

relicto,  .  .  .  ingressa   est   Jerusolymoin  fore  have  been  large.    The  whole  work  is 

urbem.'*    0pp.  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  678,  ed.  Mar-  called  by  Pausanias  r(i4>of,  and  by  Jerome 

tianaj.  a  mau»oleum ;  neither  of  which  terms  is 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  assorts,  that  Paula  came  well  applicable  to  three  separate  cippi  or 
*i  from  the  direction  of  Jafiii.*'  II.  p.  199.  even  three  pyramids.     Indeed  the  very  ex- 

*  Pausan.  Graec  Descr.  8.  16  fin.  pression  of  Josephus  implies  the  same 
.  *  See  Vol  II.  p.  129,  comp.  p.  126  sq.  thing.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
[it.  515,  comp.  p.  510.1 — It  is  objected,  bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  depo- 
that  according  to  Josephus  the  bones  of  sited  in  three  pyramids ;  but  rather  in  a 
Helena  were  to  be  buried  in  the  pjpramids  sepulchre  constructed  with  tJiree  cippi. 
{^d^m  h  ToTt  Tvpofiiirty)  which  she  had  *  Schultz  p.  65.  De  Saulcy  II.  p.  160. 
erected;  Antt  20.  4.  8.  Hence  it  is  in-  *  M.  De  Saulcy  has  a  long  and  elabo- 
ferred,  Uiat  her  tomb  was  not  au  excavated  rate  ailment,  covering  more  tlum  fifty 
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Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
mount  of  Oliyes,  not  fiur  Bouth-sonthwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work ;  but  we  did  not  onrselyes 
then  visit  them  ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.*  This  deficjpncy  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  and  brief  description.* 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
ftet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
veiges  southeast,   and  extends  for  a^ut  forty  feet.      These 


I  (n.  pp.  162-215),  bj  which  he  ai- 
,  Is  to  prove  that  the  tombs  of  the 
Kingii,  so  called,  are  the  Teritable  sppnichrea 
of  Darid  and  his  saccesaon.  So  sangaine 
b  he,  indeed,  that  he  actnally  assigns  the 
•everal  chambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
of  tiie  indiridual  kings;  ib.  p.  183  sq. 
The  argument  will  probably  convince  no 
one,  w&>  has  recard  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  1  K.  2,  10.  11,  48.  2  Chr. 
28,  27.  82.  83.  Acts  2,  29 ;  see  also, 
Vol  L  p.  861  sq.  [i.  585.]  With  these 
panages  the  statements  of  Josephns  are 
in  perfect  accordance;  even  upon  M.  De 
Sauicjr's  own  showing. — The  aisument  is 
rery  similar  to  that  hy  which  Dr  EI.  D. 
Vol.  III.— 22 


Clarke  persuaded  himself,  that  the  sarco- 
phfigos  brought  home  bj  him  had  been  the 
veritable  restinir-plaoe  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4to. 
Camb.  1805. 

«  Vol.  L  p.  864.  [i.  539.] 

*  The  account  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chieflj  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  86 ;  and  from  Tobler,  Siloah  u. 
Oelberg,  p.  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler. — ^These  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Nugent,  II.  p.  78  sq. ;  bj  Schults 
p.  42  ;  by  Kraflft  p.  202 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  II.  p.  447 ;  and  by  De 
Saulcy,  IL  p.  215  sq.  Comp.  Hitter  ilrdk. 
XVL  i.  p.  478. 
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three  passagee  are  conneoted  by  two  croes  galleries  in  concentrio 
carves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Bunning  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  &rther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carri^  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches,-  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  fiiable  soiL  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  gaUeries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  firom  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ^^  tombs  of  tiie  prophets''  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.^ 

IX  THB  HOLY  8EPUL0HRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
ovring  in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Besearches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  i^  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

*  Matt  23,  29.   Luke  11,  47.— Sohultz  see  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  I\inuM,  p. 

connects  this  excavation  with  *'  the  rock  661.     But  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

Perutereon "  mentioned  by  Joeephus  (B.  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J.  6.  12.  2) ;  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied.   The  languaae 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olives.     He  sup-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  rock, 

poses  wspiffrtptdp  to  be  here  put  for  colum-  Further,  if  the  Romans  brought  their  wall 

barium^  in  the  signification  of  a  sepulchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  the^ 

with  manj  niches ;  p.  72.     So  Krafifi  p.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  toil 

20S.     De  Saulcj,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

co/iim6aniim  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplished  by  the 

with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns ;  army  in  three  day& 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain^  in  brief^  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question^  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  tnms^  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence,  so  &r  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.^ 

I.  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  eeneral  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
ancient  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Qennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.*  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.^ 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  l^  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropoeon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  d  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "an  antecedent  probability;"  and  fix)m 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  &vour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion."' But  the  actiud  historic  &cts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of 'our  Lord's 

>  See  Vol  I.  pp.  40S-4ia   pL  64-80.]  •  See  aboTe,  pp.  199  eq.  218  iq. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  that  disemnon ;  *  See  above,  pp.  218-220. 

as  it  lies  at  the  baais  of  the  further  remariu  *  Newman,  Essaj  on  Miradei,  pp.  143 

in  the  text.  iq.  158  sq.     Holj  Cit^  XL  p.  74 

'  See  above,  p.  2ia 
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BepulchrOy  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
trae  one  ?  Here  Eosebius  is  the  first  and  diief  witness.  No 
earlier  fitther  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  eTisting ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it; 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  evenC 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A,  D.  333,  and  Oyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwarcU  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  ulent.  Euseoius,  therefore,  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  fether,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  all^^  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pQgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives^  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.^  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.* Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.' 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,^  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantino 
became  desirous  of  ^^  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion." This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self.* "For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tnidition. 

'  Eiueb.  DemoDBtr.  Et.  6.  18.  p.  288.  **the  idol-fane  [over  the  lepalchre]  m  jet 

Colon.  1688 :  r&v  tls  Xpiarhtf  TrtTriarfvKS-  excited  the  horror,  and  forbade  the  devo- 

T«y  &T^Kr«y  Toyrax^cy  T^f  irvrrpix^rrtav  tions  of  the  early  Christiana ; "  Holy  City 

. . .  [cKCKs]  T^t  M  rh  ipos  rwif  *E\aiuy  II.  p.  440,  comp.  p.  78.     This  statement 

7rpo<rKvyiiatt»s . . .  tv^a   [rod  A^v]   ro7s  assumes,  tliat  tliey  and  Eosebins  knew  the 

iavTov  fidbfiraSs  M  t^s  hxpttptlas  rov  ruv  spot.     If  so,  what  motive  existed  for  hit 

*EXaiwy  tpovs  rh  vcpl  riit  avtnfXtlas  fiv  and  their  silence  ?     Why  not  speak  of  the 

arfipia  irapoScSwic^ot,  ivrtv^iw  r<  r^v  fh  *' horror"  thus  excited  t 
obpaifobs  AyoSoif  irtwoififi4yov,     Comp.  in         *  Euseb.  Yit  Const.  8.  25,  26). 
Vol  L  p.  416.  [ii.  77.]  *  Ouic   &3cc)   tout*    i^  iiayotf   fiakA^^ 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  416.  [il  7a]  &AX*  tir*  atnov  rov  Iwriipos  dufOKunfimit 

'  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  r^  wy^^fwru    ib.  8.  25. 
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Indeed,  EuBebios  ezpresdy  affirmB,  that  the  diflcoveiy  of  the 
ftepulcbre  was  '^  beyond  all  nope."  ^  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarios  preserved  by  Eusebios,  regards 
the  discoveiy  of  **  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  Ions  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground/' 
as  ''  a  miracle  beyond  me  capacity  of  man  sufficientlv  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend."'  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.' 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  "  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  *^  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  ^  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  '^  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection."  What  then  is  the  amount  of  aU  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,^  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  knotvn  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  Jixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  tiiat 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.    If  the  pagan  temple 

>  Eiueb.  Vit  Const.  8.  28,  rh  tr^fi^p  arol  on  MinolM  p.   146.    So  too  Mr  TajUmt, 

wardytop  r^t  vtorriplw  iamffrdo'ttfs  fiapr^-  Anc.  Cbristiaiiity,  Pi.  VIL  p.  296. 
ptop  'rap\i\'rl9a  wacap  iu^tfaiprro,  '  Comp.  nhctn,  YoL  L  p.  414.  fJL  74, 

*  Enseb.  Vit  Const  8.  80,  rh  yiip  rh  75^ 
yp6ptfffjM  rod  hyt^trdrov  ixttpov  wd^ovs  ^h         ^  Vita.  Const.  8. 26,  p^ap&p  tl8<6Xi»r  «it^ 

T^  7p  wdXat  icpvwr6fifP0Pf  roc^a^rcus  ir&p  nop  'A^poSlnft  kitoKdffr^  9aifioPi  lurxJ^P 

wepMotf  \aMp . . .  vacror  ticirkfi^ip  &\if-  otKo9ofifiirdfi€Pot. 

bits  6irtpfia(vtt,  jctX. — There  is  a  question        *  ffieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Panlin.  0pp.  IV. 

here  as  to  the  word  yp^pttr/Ao^  whether  it  IL  n.  664.  ed.  Mart 
refers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross        *  Socr.  H.   EL    1.   17.      Sosom.   2.    1. 

alleged  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  Theodoret  is  sflent  as  to  anj  temple  or 

time.     It  makes  no  difference  with  the  ar-  statne. 

Siment^  whichever  way  it  is  understood.         *  See  Vol.  L  p.  418  aq.  [iL  78  aq.] 

r  Newman  understands  the  cross;  Essaj  Comp.  BiblioCfa.  Sao.  1848,  p.  188  sq. 
Vol.  III.— 22*                                8 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
*^  lasting  record ''  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet. 
according  to  Eusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiiy.^ 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,'  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.*  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  sflent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistl^  of 
Constantine.^  So  that  1  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  histoiy  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discoveiy  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice," 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  oppoeition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  fiicts,  but  also  upon  archeBological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  church  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.^  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  sito 

"  Comp.  Vol.  L  pp.  878,  874.  [  it  U,]         •  See  fiilly  on  the  cross,  Vol.  t  pp.  878- 

•  Holy  City  II.  p.  228.  876.  f  ii.  14-lC.] 

'  Except  Mr  Newman ;  Essay  on  Mir.         *  Hence  the  very  logical  position,  tliat 

p.  148  iq.     The  author  of  the  Holy  City  *'  the  more  improbable  the  supposition,  the 

S>es  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 

s  first  edition,  p.  808  sq.     But  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot ;"  Holy  City  II. 

cond  edition,  where  its  oorresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  VoL  II,  after  p.  78,  it  is  wholly        *  Euseb.   Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p. 

omitted.  288.     Vita.  Const  8.  84.     Comp.  abovo 

*  T6  yt^puTfia  rov  kyitndrov  Td^ous,  p.  256. 
Bee  the  preceding  pagOi  n.  2. 
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asaigiied  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  ''  as  fiir  as  to  Bethany/'  and  blessed 
ihem ;  and  ^*  while  he  olessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven/'^  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts  :  '^  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles)  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  wluch  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."'  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
paili  leads  over  the  main  summit.'  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  fiiU  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hmted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.* 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  mrward  what  may  be  termed  the 
arduEological  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Piof.  Willis.'  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern."  The  architects  of  Constantino  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  adi- 
cvla  ;^  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

'  Luke  24,  60.  51.  sore  to  acknowledge  the  conrteons  and 

*  Acts  1,  12;  comp.  Luke  10,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  lo  strikinglj 
'  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesns,     in  contrast  with  the  ^irit  of  the  work  in 

daring  the  week  of  his  passion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed, 

out  to  k>dge  at  Bethany;  while  Luke  says  *  Gr.  rh  hrrpw^  which  nsuallj  implies 

ezpreaslj  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natural  cavern,  rather  thiin  an  excaTated 

om into  IA«  mouiU  of  Olivet;  see  Matt  tomb;    ^t.    Const   8.  25,  28,   88,   etc 

21,  17.     Mark  11,  11.  19.  20.    Luke  21,  So  Ensebios  himself  speaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativitj  at  Bethlehem,  rh  r^t  ycvrif- 

*  Comp.  the  anther's  Harmony,  p.  285.  (rca»f  tufrpory  which  has  never  been  regarded 
Qnart  Reriew,  Vol.  93.  p.  447.-->Such  an  otherwise  than  as  natural ;  Yit  Const.  8. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  48.  Comp.  above,  Vol  L  p.  416.  [  it  78.] 
leaning  towards  the  spirit  of  Satan's  sag-  —The  word  nsed  bj  the  Evangelists  is 
sestion,  that  Jesus  should  cast  himself  mostly  fun/ifittop^  Matt  27,  60.  28,  1  sq. 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  sq.  Luke  24,  2.  John 
Matt  4,  6.    Luke  4,  9.  19,  41.    20,  1  sq.  Matthew  calls  it  also 

*  '*The   architectural  History  of  the  rdfost  27,  61.   28,  1.  etc 

Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  f  Holy  *  Comp.  Prof.  Willis,  in  Holy  City  U, 
City  n.  pp.  129-294.     It  gives  me  plea-    p.  172. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
deBtmction  of  the  church  by  the  PersiauB  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus^  about  A.  D.  697| 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  '^  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre/'  he  says,  ''is 
not  imiform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white."  ^  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestoney  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  ^*  mixture  of  red 
and  white ''  belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Kicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "  formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.'  That  crypt  I  have  already  described  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument.* 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculif  furnish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans  ; "  ^  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wanis  transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.'    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

*  "Per  totiun  qua OATaturam  ferramen-  ■  ProC  WilliB,  in  Holy  Citj  II.  p.  194. 

ionxm  ottendit  vestigia,  qniboB  dolatores  '  See  above,  pp.  1 80-1 82.    Tothatdia- 

five  exoiaores  io  eodem  nsi  sunt  opera ;  cuasion  the  raader  ia  apecially  requested  to 

color  ver6  illina  ejoadem  petr»  monunienti  rafer. 

et  aepnlcri  non  unua  aed  duo  permixti  vi-  *  Prof.  Willis  from  Schultz,  Holy  City 

dentur ;    ruber  utique  et  albua,   inde  et  II.  p.  194.     Schultz  p  97. 

bioolor  eadem  ostenditurpetra."    Mabillon  *  See  IJghtibot  0pp.    II.   p.   200.  ed. 

Acto  Sanctor.  Ssa  8.  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Leuad.     Parchi  in  Asher's  Bcnj.   of  Tud. 

Doblin  Univ.   Mag.  Sept  1845,  p.  273.  II.  p.  899.     Carmoly  Itin.  p.  238. 
Mob.  of  COaai.  Antt.  Apr.  1858,  p.  857  aq. 
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sary ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
sepiilohre  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemos  affords  a  strong  archsBologi- 
eal  presamption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  weu  authenticated  historical  facts,  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  iior  by  archsdological  features.  The  question,  therelbre, 
after  aU,  ^*  must  principally  be  determined  by  topogbaphioal 
considerations."  ^ 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  h&si 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  m  December,  A«  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-martyr 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a  time  on  Zion ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.' 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
-St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.*    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

'  I  im  happy  to  find  mjself  nistained  genuine  one,  woaldhmre  selected  one  which 

fai  the  Teiy  words  of  this  conclnslon,  bj  was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  aooount;* 

PnC  Willis,  who  thns  writes:  <*  Through-  Hofj  City  II.  p.  196.-^This  kst  point  is 

out  this  discussion  I  haye  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  issue.     In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Sepulchre  to  that  whidi  is  exhibited  of  this  extract  I  entirely  concur, 

under  this  name  in  the  church ;  without  '  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 

intending  to  assume  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 

sepulchre  of  the  gospel  narratiTe ;  which  stances,  see  Tillemont  M^moires  etc.  IL  p. 

most  principally  be  determined  by  topogra-  24.    Also  his  Hist  des  Empereurs,  YL  p. 

fifdoat  eorutderaiioruu    To  show  that  the  S6. 

anangements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  *  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  An- 

consistent  with  sacred  history,  may  afifbrd  gustini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict  Tom.  Yll,  Ap- 

some  sliffht  arguments  in  its  faTOur;  but  pendix.     Prefixed  to  it  are  some  of  the 

it  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that  those  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gen* 

who  first  asserted  this  care  to  be  the  nadlus,  as  well  as  references  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  by  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.^  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speabi 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  uid 
wholly  divine.' 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  fS^cts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erecticm  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.*  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal.  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  tne  fif- 
teenth century^  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.' 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  ahmoet 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
01  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  fidth  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  afibrds  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.' 

'  Aagost  de  CiTitot.  Dei,  lib.  22. 10-22.     See    Reissb.  des  heil  Landei,   pp.   444, 

*  Sozomen  H.  E.  4.  16.  C65,  111,  262.— Maundeville,  about  A.  D. 
'  Adamnaa  1.  1.     WilL  Tjnr.  8.  2,  5.     1825,  speaks  already  of  a  church  of  St. 

Brocardus  c.  8.  fin.     La  Cites  de  Jhems.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the 

in  YoL  n.  pp.  659,  660,  661.     In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;    p.  80.     So  too 

time  of  Ludolf  de  Suchem  this  church  had  Ludolf  de  Suchem ;  Itin.  p.  83.     The  tra- 

disappeared;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  185K  dition  had  begun  to  waver. 

*  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  y.  Gum-  *  In  connection  with  this  tradition  re- 
penbeig,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tuoher,  A.  D.  1479  ;  specting  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom, 
BreydeidMush  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1488,  eta  Uiere  occurs  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
supposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
onpnally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.^  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantino  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-Sakhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
^'  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the  * 
emperor  Constantino,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty.'' '  Here  the  rate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present  ~ 
l)amascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propyhea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.'  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  viz.  "  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony."* 

ooiuisteiMnr  of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-  thoiuaiid  jeuv,  is  of  any  avail,  againrt 

tion.  In  toe  fint  edition  of  Uie  Holj  City,  the  preconceived  views  of   this  stannch 

the  author  writes,  p.  864,  **  It  is  an  un-  stickler  for  all  traditioa     In  the  second 

hojipjf  cfaneomstance,  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,   all  this  is  silently 

proto-mar^ssoifering  was  found  for  many  drofmed;  VoL  IL  p.  482. 

jears  without  the  Damascus  gate ;    b^        '  Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  of 

cause,  hut  for  this  fact,  there  would  be  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Feigusson.  IjSoA.  1847. 

little  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  neighbour^  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bears  his        *  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  598,   '*  inde  ut  eas 

name,**  1  e.  the  eastern  gate.  **  And  what  foris  murum  de  Sion  euntibus  ad  portam 

is  more  provoking^  is,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam   ...   4  sinistra  ps^  est 

Eudoda  had  erected  a  large  church  to  the  monticulus  Golgotha,  etc" 

memory  of  the  saint,  at  the  supposed  place        '  Euseb.  Vlt  Const  8.  89.     See  above, 

of  his  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

pte,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century."    That        «  See  YoL  I.  p.  258.  [I  874.] 

IS  to  say,  no  tradition,  continued  even  for  a 
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SXOUB8IOK8     FBOM     JERUSALEM. 

I  HAYB  already  mentioned,  that,  daring  our  Bojoum  in  the 
Holy  Oity,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  ezcaraion  to  Wady  Bittlr ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 

L   SXOUBSIOK  TO  WADT  BITTIB. 

Wednesday^  May  5th.— We  left  the  Y&fa  gate  at  8.10 ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  nere  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
ofiF  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  wo 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.^  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Qreek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  large  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Y&fii  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

1  Sm  Aboye,  p.  159. 
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and  keeping  out  the  English.  That  they  are  jealous  of  English 
inflnence,  we  have  already  seen.* 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  ahout  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  Bight  of  H&lihah,  occupying  a  Tdl  among  the  hills  on  our 
light.'  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
tro  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Snf&fiat 
and  north  of  Sheraf&t,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  fimcy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  H&lihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Y&lo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  tar  apart,  we  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
'to  market  in  the  city  ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  roilf  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  Sherfifftt  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ;  * 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmlL  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  T&lo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
Mftlihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  smedl  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  colimms. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  courso 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  J&la ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  J&la  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  Ihe  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Plulip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  TSIo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
v^etables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapeL^     The  fountain  and  gardens 

^  See  ftbore,  p.  194.  was  yet  standing ;   Qnaresm.  IL  p.  697. 

*  Bearings  at  9  o'clock :  M&lihah,  W.  i    Pococke  IL  L  pp.  46,  46.^As  to  the  lo- 
rn.   Shmraflt  S.    Beit  S6f&fa  S.  45*  E.        gend,  which  makes  this  the  fountain  where 

'  Sherafit  here  bore  S.  60*  E.  Philip  baptized  the  eonnch,  see  below  mi- 

*  In  the  days  of  Qnaresmins,  and  even    der  May  7th. 
to  late  as  Pooocke,  a  part  of  this  chapel 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  Yillage  itself  is 
BUppbed  by  a  fountam  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes.^ 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  vallej ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.'  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-EhQdr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  i^  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  firont 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  a^n  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them ;  perhaps  for  a  milL  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Bcether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.     We 

'  FVom  the  foontain,  Bittir  bore  S.  45"*  the  yalley  for  fifteen  minatea,  and  then  a»- 

W.  cending.   II.  p.  697.   Pococke  II.    L  p.  46. 

.   *  This  iB  the  village  known  to  the  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  156,  aboye.    Jerome 

as  <*  Villa  Sanoti  Philippl"    It  is  oorrecUy  has  Bteiher  for  the  BtHp  of  the  Septoa- 

described  by  Qoaresmius  as  on  the  hill-  gint,  doubUeas  from  the  reading  Batb^p. — 

aide,  and  reached  by  crossing  the  yalley  Pococke  irrites  the  name  Betur^  and  sup- 

from  the  fountain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  Beth-zur ;  II.  i.  p.  46. 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  sur&ce ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  veiy  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  Tillage  below ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  dstems.  The  spot  is  now  called  Khirbet  el-Yehtid, '  Buins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
la^ Htls&n  and  el-Eabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bitttr,  the  ruins  of  Euriet  el-Sa'ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittlr  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Euldnieh,  near  the  Tillage  'Aktlr ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Kear  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.* 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittir,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  fiimous  Bat-cochba,  '^  Son 
of  a  Stor.'' '  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  date  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.'  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  for  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
fixnn  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
ther  or  Beth-Tar '  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquiaitoria  vd  explorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watehmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  thenu^  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

*  BeuriDgs  fhym  the  Tell :  Bittlr  S.  iS"*  Aas  'ASptdyov  Kwrk  BCdJ^ma  W\ir,  ^ti 
E.  HA8liil86%  el-Kftba  266%  Knriet  ^y  ^xvp«»riiTi|,  rdr  *Icpo(roX6/Mnr  oft  9)^^ 
fl*-Sa1deh  852%     JnnctioD  of  Wftdv  Bittlr    ir6fPm  8ic<rriMra. 

**^  H^'r-      TT       910  *  ^®^'  uwiaUj  'in'»3,   apparently  for 

*  ^>oL  ^:  ^  \i^[t  6.]  MQnter  ^^  ^^^  \  ~«  Lightfoot  0pp.  ed.  Um-A  tt 
j5discherKrieg,etc§20.  Translated  by  P-20a  Eneebina  writes  B(^3i|m,  at  in  the 
W.  W.  Turner  in  BibKoth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  preceding  note.  Lat  Betlur,  Bethar,  Be- 
488  eq.  thara^  Biter,  etc 

.    *  Beland  Palaest.  p.  680.  *  MOnter  Jod.  Krieg  §  20.  n.    Also  in 

*  Enieb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  iut/idearros  8)  rev  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  pp.  489,  457.  Light- 
iraX^piov  frtfvf  ^imiircudcmtrotf  ri|t  4r*/co-    foot  0pp.  ed.  Lensd.  IL  p.  209. 
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of  JeroBalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  yisitorB  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter ;  where  a  very  large  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Galilee  and  tike  adjar- 
cent  region. 

Jei^sh  writers  describe  Bother  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.  ^  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands  '*  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.'  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A«  D.  135.*  The  Tahnudists  relate,  that  eiffht  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bother ;  that  the  horses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.^  How-* 
ever  exaraerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Bet^r  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betarum 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  ftom,  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda ; '  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well.  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins,  that 
Bother  was  four  Boman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  Tillage  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bother  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem."  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.^ 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arstlf,  at  a  placo 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot.' 

>  Mflnter  L  o.  and  in  Biblioih.  Sao.  1848,  *  Itin.  Antonim  et  Hieroa  ed  Wesseling, 

p.  489.  pp.  160,  600. 

*  Cooam.  in  Zach.  TiiL  19.  *  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  6. 

*  So   aooordinff  to  the  best  aooonnta,  "*  See  fViUy  in  Vol  I.  p.  869.  n.  8.  [il  7. 
MOnter  L  c.    OtSen  make  it  A.  D.  U8.  n.  8.] 

«  See  Valedna*  Note  on  Enieb.  H.  E.  4.        *  Uhak  Chelo  m  A.  D.  1884 ;  Carmoly, 
6.  n.  4.    M&nter  L  o.  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,    Itin.  p.  262. 
p.  44a 
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Nor  can  Bether  haTO  been  situated  at  Beth-horon^  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
suggest  an  identity./  • 

vfM  then  the  city  of  Bother  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-TehM,  near  the  village  of  Bittlr  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord.' 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  ci^  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  furUier,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sustained  a 
si^  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  BitUr,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehtld  (Buins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  B.  Farchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti* 
quities ;  and.  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-YehM  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.* 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

*  CenAziuB  and  others  refer  to  Beth-ho-  212,  <*  The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  hills  he- 
ron ;  An  opinion  refnted  hj  Reland.  See  hind  the  modem  vUlage,  rising  to  abont 
Reland  Palssst  p.  639.  Cellarii  Not  the  same  height  as  £at  [of  &b  Tell]  on 
Orbis,  II.  p.  450. — Baronios  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarked,  '  They  shot 
Bethkhem,  "  aiidaci  mann,"  as  Lightfoot  at  them  from  that  hilL'  *  Who  shot  at 
Kas  it ;  0pp.  ed  Lensd.  II.  p.  148.  whom  ? '  I  inquired.   *  Oh  I  I  don't  know,' 

*  For  tLe  Rabbinic  nn  n^^S ,  IFT^a ,  we  1»«  replied ;  *  it  was  a  long  while  ago.  How 
should  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  syUable  j'^o^l^  }  ^^^^  '  "  Th*f  "  gravely  brought 
BeU,  as  in  Beit  JAla ;  bat  the  Arabic  name  forward,  as  a  trustworAy  popular  tradition 
BUdr  U  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bether  by  the 

■  Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  H.  p.  488.         Romans,   more  than  seventeen    bondred 

*  The  following  passage  is  characterisdo    7^^"  *go* 
of  the  author  of  the  Holy  City ;   II.  p. 

Vol.  in.-23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  point,  ahready  described*  It  was  bmlt  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  EdsttU,  where  the  fiunily  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge.' 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  althougn  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen  ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.'  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.* 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bother  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittir. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges* 
tion,  to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  &cts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry,  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  f  The  change  from  I  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethd  whatever,  as  then  existing  ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Qalilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,"  called  Bethar,*  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel.     And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

*  See  mboTe,  p.  158.  0pp.  IL  p.  185.  ed.  Leusd.     Reland  Pii- 

■  See  above,  pp.  105,  IDS.  Issst  p.  636  itq. 

■  See  below,  under  May  8th.  *  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  588  sq.  **  inde  [a  Nea- 
•  *  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Saora,  1848,  poll]  millia  xxviii  euntibus  Ilierusalom  iu 
pi  458  80.  parte  sinistra  est  villa  quas  dicitur  Bethar. 

\  See  LightToot  in  his  article  on  Bethel;    .  .  .  Inde  Hierosuilem  millia  xii." 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bother  of  the  Babbins.' 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  narthj  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
so  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittir,  but  yet  fiir  stronger  than 
the  nte  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  fmi^her  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.' 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittlr,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  E&rim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  ffuide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  nom  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.'  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Euldnieh.  *  Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  S&t4f ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  E&rim.^  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedtir^  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sak&rieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  E&rim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Sdba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  EQldnieh,  Neby  Samwil,  and  other  places.' 

*  Hieron  Comm.    in    Zach.    Tiii.    19,  writers.    Jerome  himeelf  apparentlj  men- 

**  CftpU  orbs  Betliel,  ad  qnam  mnlta  miUia  tions  Bittir  aa  BcBlher  ;  see  on  p.  266,  n.  8 

oonfogenmt  JndfBomm  i  aratum  templom  '  E.  g.    at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Meirftn,  Irbid, 

in  icnominiam  gends  oppreisa,   a  Tito  Tell  HAm,  Kedea,  etc    We  did  not  reritit 

AjuSo  Rofo."    The  mention  of  Titns  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  re^t  that  the  thought  of 

nins  (Tnranus)  Rnfns  ahowa,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  oocnr  to  me, 

is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  realize  it 

under  Hadrian.— Tillemont  suggests  that  '  Bearings  at  12.45 :  Welejeh  186*,  i 

JSeiM  is  here  a  false  reading  for  Bether ;  m.    H(b4n  208*. 

Hist  des  Emp.  II.  p.  809.     But  there  is  *  Tobler  Denkbl  p.  658.    Prokesch,  p. 

no  trace  of  any  various  reading;  nor  is  120.     See  Qnaresmius  II.  p.  707. 

Beiker  the  form  usoallj  found  in  Latin  *  Bearings  at  1.05 :  Jaura  N.  85*  E.  f 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  straok  the  road  from  Jania  to 
Jemsalem ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  Eftrim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flouiiBhing  village,  with  the  Frandsoan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  oebw  in  a  nook  or  recess  fiom  the 
great  valley ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.^  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Oarcem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  abng  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Mfilihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Mfilihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  road  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Bephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.* 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  vallev  running  out  fix}m  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  MAr 
£li&8  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  T&fa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

II.   KZOUBSION  TO  THE    VICINITY  OF    HKBBOK. 

Friday,  May  7th. — ^As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  T&fa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  M&r  Eli&s  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  J&la.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Bamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jftla.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TabQlyeh ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Bd^  Eliis.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  M&r  Eli&s  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  J&la  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  M&r  Elids  in  the  southwest. 

m.    S&tflf  N.  25*  W.    K58tQl  2*.    Km-  Saxnwtl  17^  'Ain  Kflrim  9%  i  m.— Gomp. 

nieh  24°.    Neby  Samwll  25\    Beit  Iksa  Tobler  Denkbl.  pp  660,  730  sq. 

29^    Beit  Siirik  85°.    Beit  Lahm  188°.  *   See    above,    p.    15G,   n.   8.      Sept 

Beit  J&Ia    141°.      Bdt    Sak&rieb    199°.  Kap4fi,  Jerome  Carcan.— For  the  account 

HftaAn  201°.     S6ba  885°. — ^Tbe  villages  of  given  by  the  Latins  respecting  the  house 

I^it  Lahm  and  Beit  J^  were  not  dis-  of  Elisabeth,  tho  convent  and  church  of 

tincUjr  visible ;  they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativity  of  Jolin  tho  Buptitit,  and  the 

slope  of  their  hills,  and  were  thus  not  ao-  fountain  of  St.  Mary,  so  called,  see  Qua- 

tually  in  nght  resmius  U.  pp.  709-712. 

'  Bearings  at  1.  40 :  S6ba  815°.    Neby  *  Hera  the  Mount  of  Olives  bore  N.  65°  E. 
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Taming  from  the  road  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  ajb 
8.60  to  d-KhamIs,  or  Khirbet  Khamls.  Here  are  cistermi,  a 
ftw  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  l&ige  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
whidi  was  grooved.'  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Bamah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel's  tomb.'  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jftla  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Bamah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Tet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Bamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.*  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
pasKige  of  Jeremiah,  Bachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Bamah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.* 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Bachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  bv  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  Ull  tibe  next  day ;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 

We  left  Bachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  tlrt&s  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethldiem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  tjrt&s  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.' 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hilL     The 

'  Bearings  from  el-Khamtst    FmeidU  '  Matt.  2,  18,  qaoted  from  Jer.  81,  11 ; 

160*.     GooTent  of  Bethlehem  ISr.   Beit  oomp.  Jer.  40,  1.— See  Onomaat  art  Ha- 

Jik  288*.    Kfibbet  Rihtt  188*,  i  m.  maU.     Reland  Pal  p.  964. 

*  Prokeidh  p.  110.     Salzbacher  XL  p.  *  Jer.  81,  11 ;  oomp.  40,  1. 

104.  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  477.  [iL  168.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey  has  been  leased  bj  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  thiee  yean, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  ooontry 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abimdance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women. 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  torn  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  Imd  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Y&Sbl  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs ;  but  could  mc^e  no  use  df  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Ritter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.*  It  is  hardly 
neceteary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  tJrt&s  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  fiill  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.'  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Khtldr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.*  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.     We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

I  Rittsr,  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  282.  E.  el-Barak  N.  40"  E— For  Die  sabseqnent 

*  For  a  full  desoription  of  these  pools,  roate,  see  also  in  Vol  I.  pp.  216,  217.  [  I. 
tee  Vol  L  p.  474  sq.  [ii.  164  sq.l  810-821.] 

*  Bearingi  at  11.86 1   el-KhQdr  N.  6^ 
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had  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  Biy&r,  here  a  narrow  goree, 
running  off  about  N.  75^  E.  wiili  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  cdde,  called  Deir  el-Ben&t.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.60)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite^ 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
8.  35^  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  nght  the  ruin  of  Beit  F&ghiirj  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  foimtain.*  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejjftr 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ; ' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereiktit.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereildlt  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116^.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachahy  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehbeaphat's  thanksgiving.* 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey  ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  Ue  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
-on  a  smaU  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  EhanzireK 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  soutL  Here  ELalhtd  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.'  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrlna,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256^,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  a^in  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  W  ady  'Arriib  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.'  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reseryoir  of 
Kilfln ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distence.' 

>  Bearing  of  Beit  FAgh«tr,  N.  75*  W.  |        «  See  Vol.  L  p.  49L  pL  189.1   Wolcott 

m.  b  BibUoth.  Smtb,  1848,  n.  48.    Gomp. 

*  Bearings  at  12.40:  Beit  FejjAr  158'.  Wilson,  Lands  oT  the  Bible,  L  p.  886L 
Beit  Umxnar  280\    Beit  SAwlr,  a  niin.  Bitter  Enlk.  XV.  L  p.  685. 

881%  \  in.— Instead  of  Beit  FejjAr,  Dr  *  Bearings  at  12.55:  Beit  Ummar  280*. 

Wilson  writes  Beit  Hajar ;  but  erroneously.  HalbM  202\   KMIn  2ir.    ShiT^kh  172*. 

My  companion,   Dr   Smith,   took  md%\  *  See  Vol  L  p.  488.  TL  185.] 

pains  to  day,  to  verify  the  name.    Lands  *  Bearings  at  the  tank  of  Kin  In :    Beit 

of  the  Bible,  L  p.  886.     Ritter  XVL  p.  FejJAr  88^    Beit  Za*ter  59*.   BeH  Kheirin 

270.  195*.    KAftn  275*,  i  m. 

*  2  Chr.  20,  26,  comp.  20.  *  KAftn  is  the  filaoe  flfroMoiidj  named 
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After  five  minutee  more  we  were  in  another  shaUow  Wady, 
coming  fiK>m  the  Bouth  and  passing  ofi*  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrdb.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter^  on  a  hill,  was  the  ruin  ISeit 
Kheirftn,  half  a  mile  distant.^  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
nortK 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Hdy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
m  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  daj  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satis&ctory  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  mam  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefiy  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Bishrfish  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Stlr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Stir  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.*  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Stir.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  tho 
name,  and  therefore  £uled  to  fully  identify  the  place.  Yet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.' 

to  hb  in  our  fonner  jonniey  m  Abu  Ftd.  ^  m.    Holhfil  191**.     'Ain  edh-Dhirweh 

We  had  then  no  guide  except  a  Nubian  210^     Tell  near  bj,  222**. 
camel  driver  from  Dhoheriyeh.    No  such        *  Bearings  at  8  o'clock,  from  the  Tell : 

name  as  Abu  Fid  exists  anywhere  in  the  Beit   Ummar  7".     Jala,   a  Welj,  826°. 

region,  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  BeitS6r216^  Ualh61164^  Shiy6khlla^ 
"  Bearings  at  2.85,  opposite  Beit  Khei-        '  See  Vol  I.  pp.  216,  217.  n.  [I  819, 

IAn:BeUFejJ4r64^    BeU  Kheirftn  141%  820,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Sftr  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ;  *  and  we 
now  heard  it  fix)m  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
nun  is  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  smaU  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  df  it  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  tfudea.' 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  (}edor ;  *  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
fitf  fifom  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  ;  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
eidle.*  Judas  MaccabsBUS  here  defeated  Lysias,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.*  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides;  until  at  length  Simon  MaccabsBUS  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it.*  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  fer  off*,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eimuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 

Grpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  larce  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

>  BibUoth.  SMTa,  1848,  p.  Sa  *  1  Mmol  i,  29.  61.    S  Uaee.  11,  6; 

*  Antt  18.  6.  6.  oomp.  Jot.  Antt  18.  7.  S. 

*  Joih.  15,  68.     See  genendly,  ReUnd        *  1  Maoo.  6,  81.  60.— lb.  9,  6%.  10,  14. 
Pidflft  p.  668  sq.     Ranmer  Pallst  pp.    — ib.  11,  66.  66.    14,  7.  88. 

168,  164.  *  OnomMi.  art.  B^tkimr.    ItiiL  lUaitML 

*  2  Chr.  11,  7.     Nek  8,  16.  p.  699. 

Vol.  ill.~24 
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noticed  aerenl  tunilAr  traces  along  the  way ;  bat  nowbeTO  aaj 
appearance  wbaterer  of  ruts.^ 

This  then  k  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  eadier  and  in  ao 
fiir  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip'a  foontain  near 
Welejehy  once  marked  as  the  phu»  where  Phifip  baptind  the 
ennoch  on  his  way  from  Jenualem  to  Gkoa.*  Both  EnaebhiB 
and  Jerome,  and  idio  the  Bourdeanxpilgrim,  apeak  of  Beth-mr 
as  the  icene  of  that  transaction*'  What  grounds  those  &ibei8 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zor,  we  know  not ;  bat 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  eflfoct.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  FhiHp 
was  afterwards  fimnd  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  fiir  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question*  I  have  elsewh^e 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
pla^  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  firom  Eleutheio- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.^ 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Bashid  with  the  mules  and  biggage 
directly  up  to  Halhtil ;  in  order  that  he  mig^t  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  fiir  aa  er- 
BAmeh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  M&r 
Eliis,  we  found  weU  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhtil,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fieurm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-B&meh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  stUl  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhtil  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  oiF  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhtll.  We  were  in  tliis  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  ILeiskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  TerktimieK 
Rising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.'  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-KhQlil,  fix)m  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80° 

>  See  genr.  Kraft,  in  Bittei^f  Erdk.  *  See  aboTe,  Vol.  II.  pp.  41,   48,  and 

XVL  p.  266  iq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  VoL  IL  [u.  880, 890, 

■    •  Arti  8,  88  iq.  and  Note  XXX.] 

»  Ooomaat.  art  Bsihtur.    Itin.  Hieroi.  •  VoL  I.  pp.  216,  216.  [L  817,  818.] 
pt699. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  as 
belonging  to  the  ruins  of  er-B&meh,  which  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  Bftmeh 
cl-E[htlll],  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-Bftmeh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
Tillage.  The  grotmd  aU  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tessersB ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  tlurough  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.*  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dtira  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Nalm  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Aintin  nearer  at  hand.' 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  aU  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  so  fitr  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Bftmeh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.* 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin.  Hieroa.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Bozomen  in  tne  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.* 
The  Itin.  Hieroa.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Boman 
miles  firom  Hebron  ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  aix  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  firom  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.' 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.    Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

>  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  46.  Hieroa.  p.  699.   Sozom.  H.  £.  2.  4.   Adam 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  489.  II.  p.  214.  [i.  186    nmn.  ex  Arcnlfb,  2.  IL 

iq.  ii   214.T--Bearii]g8  at  RAmeh  t  Shi-  *  The  tix  (^1)  stadia  may  be  an  error  of 

yokh  Sr*.     Beit  'Ainim  81**.     Beni  Na*lm  tranacriben  for  iixteen  (l|«ca/8<ita) ;  espe- 

184*.    Dibm  288*".    Beit  Silbr  861**.    Hal-  ciallj  as  numbers  were  usoally  written  by 

hM  9*.  signs.   Thus  it  here  needed  only  to  drop  an 

*  EngL  Vers,  plain  of  Mamre.  Gen.  18,  iota,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.     Or  it  may 
IS.   18,  1.  have  been  merely  a  loose  estimate  on  the 

^  Enseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  arts.  Ar-    part  of  Josephns,  afWr  ijiany  years  of  ab- 
boeh,  DryM.     Jos.  B.  J.  4.  9.   7.    Itin.    sence. 
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of  Abraham^  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day^  had  become 
an  object  of  worahip  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  tiie  emperor  Constantine  ^ve  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himsel£^  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  £Edr,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  fiur  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  aa 
slaves.*  These  fSsusts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  tiie  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  Uiey  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  K  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantine ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply ;  we  should  most  naturally  r^ard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.* 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-B&meh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  the  aouthy  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  Airther  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Bamah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Bamah,  sig- 
nifying a  heighty  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainto,  which  we  saw  from  er-B&meh, 

'  Onomast    1.    a    Enieb.    Demonstr.  also  the  account  in  Vol.  I.  p.  849.  [ii 

Evang.  a  9.    Vita  Gooft  S.  58.  7.1 

•  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.    ffieroa  Comm.  ^^^  ^^  was  the  judgment  of  Mr  Tip- 
in  Jea  a  81.      Comm.  in  Zaoh.  11,  4.  ?">«?  Biblioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  46. 
Chron.  PaKshal  p.  268  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  *  Hcb.  2J3  nan  Josli.  19, 8;  DJJ  nion 
Comp.  lleland.  Palicst.  pp.  711-716.    Sec  1  Som.  30,  27. 
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were  yisited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcoti*  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently m  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seyenty-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remam ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beth-anoth  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike  ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place." 

We  left  er-Bftmeh  at  4.45  for  Halhtd,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Eabtin,  here  running  northeast  under  Halhtd ;  but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'lm  ; '  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Aintin  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  weU 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhtd  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  fiir  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhtd  looks  thrifty;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  mosk  or  Wely  of  ^Neby  Yilnas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hilL  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  there  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  80  high,  and  is  seen  so  far^  that  we  supposed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  from  it ;  but  m  this  were  disappointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.^ 

>  Biblioth.  Sacra,  pp.  57,  68.  *  Bearings  from  HaUiMi  Beit  Ummar 

•  Josh.  16,  6a  69.  869'.    Beit  KhcirAn  10% 

■  See  Vol.  L  p.  489.  [ii.  186.] 
Vol.  hi.— 24* 
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The  ancient  Halhid  of  the  book  of  Joehoa^  to  which  this 
place  correepondBi  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome/ A  Jewiah  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  Bpeaka  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  imdienputed ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.* 

Saturday  J  May  Sih.  We  left  Halhill  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  ofif  Besh&rah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Basbid ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Betting  ofif  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Biahrftah 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  J&la  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  BOkk&r  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  right ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.^  l*ive 
minutes  later  Ktlfln  was  in  sij^ht,  N.  45^  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  budies 
seemed  to  be  fiilL  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  EMIn,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious  ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Siirif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  inteUigently.*  On  the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedtli-. 
Eusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
Btkkk&r  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

>  Joch.  16,  68.    Onomatt  art  EluL,  *  Bearings    at    6.40 :    HalhCU    179*. 

*  1  Sam.  22,  6.    2  Sam.  24,  11  aq.—  B&kkAr  285^     Belt  S(ir  203^     Beit  Urn- 

iBhak  Chelo  in  1S84,  Carmoly  p.  242 ;  mar  2^ 

oomp.  pp.  888,  486.     It  is  also  merely  *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Netttf 

mentioned  by  R.Parchi  a  few  years  earlier;  816^  Jftla  269^   Um  Burj  269^  Minin 

Bern,  of  Tud.  by  Asher.  IL  p.  487.  211".    Bfikkdr  23r.    Kusbur  231'.   Beit 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  216.  [i.  819.]  FejJAr  91^    Jedikr  N.  86"  W.  i  m. 
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rite  of  JedAi  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  rain  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain*  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Je6Ai  is  the  ancient 
Cfedor  of  Judah.* 

Leaving  Beit  XTmmar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20®  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south* 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrdb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  tmder  Jedtir ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5)|  here  of 
considerable  height.'  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arriib ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrlna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15®  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We.  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jemsalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Eeis.*  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  BakArieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  Mustirr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  aU  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchr^,  with,  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
fiunllies  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  farmed  by  MeshuUam  of  Crtfts,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.' 

*  Josh.  16,  68.    OnomMt  art  Oadio'.     Beit-Ummar  208^     B^t  Sakftrieh  21*. 
'  Bearings  at  8.5,  from  top  of  ridge:    S6ba  7**. 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20'  W.    KAf  tn  S.  20ME.  *  BibL  Res.  I.  p.  486.  [iL  180.1 

*  Bearings  at  8.46,  at  tree:    ShlT^kh        *  Bearings  at  Beit  SakArieh :  Beit  Um- 
ler.      UalhAl   193\      Beit    S6r    200*.     mar  208*.    Hfib&leb,  a  min,  2800.  Jeb*ab 
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Heie  then  we  have  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sak&rieh,  identifies  it  irith 
the  ancient  BeihHuicharia ;  *  where  Judas  Maccabaons  was 
defeated  by  Antiochns  Eupator.'  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochns  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-sur,  to  Beit  Sakftrieh,  huo  and  a  guar- 
ter  hours,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual  Assuming  four 
Boman  xniles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  fiom 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt* 

We  left  Beit  Sak&rieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of. 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biy&r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  F&ghtlr  and  d 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  fiiom  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sak&rieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  ruins, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock  ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.^  After  five  minutes,  wo  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  oflf  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.36  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Nlihh&lln  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,  on 
the  north ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-SAr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SQmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettif  and  Shuweikeh.' 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 

29r.     S&D&itn  809%    Beit 'AtAb  825%  bron,  fiOlB  to  the  ground ;    Ritter*!  Erdk. 

Deir  el-Hawa  825%      S6ba  6%     HAs&n  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

14%  Nebjr  Samwfl  20*".  Beit  Nettif  290%  *  Bearings  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  SakArieh 

Head  of  Wady  Biyftr  126%  288%    N&hh&lin  810%  2  m.     BdaSm  N. 

>  Gr.  Bw^axapla,  1  Maoo.  6,  82.  Sa  Kuriet  es-Saldeh  N.     Sdba  N. 

Joa  Antt  12.  9.  4.  *  Bearings  at   10.85  :    Beit    Sakftrieh 

*  1  Maoo.  6,  82  iq.  Joa  Antt  12.  9.  4.  219%    Hfibileh  231%    Jeba'  262.    NOh- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  5.     Reland  Pabsst.  p.  660.  h&lin  264%      SfinAsin  281%      Beit  'AUb 

'  Hence  the  aignment  of  Kiaflt  to  prove  806%     Deir  el-Hawa  816%    Kesla  322% 

that  Beth-caohana  was  situated  at  the  el-Kabn  889%    HAsan  345%     S6ba  856^ 

▼iUage  edh-Dhdhexijeh  southwest  of  He-  Welejeh  7% 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Moant  of  Olives  were  in  sight.' 
Before  us  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  W  ady 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  dong  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  untdl  at  a  low  s^t  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-EhQdr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10 ;  and  crossiiig  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  waternshed,  between  the 
vaUey  goins  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bitttr 
nmning  off  northwest.  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jftla  on  the  nortL  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  larpe  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  mto  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jfila.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  Mftr  Elifts,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  M&r  Elifts ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&fii 
gate. 

>  Bearings  at  10.50:   Mount  of  OHtm  48^    Bethlehem  79*. 


SECTION  YII. 


FBOM     JIBUBALEM     TO     BEI8AH. 

•  Mondajfj  May  10th. — ^We  left  Jerofialeiii  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  lY ;  and  having  exammed  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomh  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
fix)m  the  latter  at  12.26.  Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40 ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.'  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
At  12.55  Sha'f&t  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ftll  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Qibeah  of  SauL*  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-Ktltfi',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated  ; 

»  See  Vol  n.  p.  261.  [«L  71] 

'  See  Vol  II.  pp.  677-679.  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  1S44,  pp.  598-<K)2. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tuleil 
el-Ftd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some' 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  aronnd  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  of  northeast ;  thongh  we  perceived 
poihing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.^ 

The  camel  road  to  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-Bftm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Ftd  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
mined  Khftn  known  as  Ehurftib  er-B&m,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Eabr  el-'Amftlikah,  ''Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility/ with 
which  highHBOunding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-Bfim ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.' 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-B&m  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyftd,  which  further  down 
becomes  Wady  F&rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25^  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'An&ta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  tne  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.'  This 
name,  'Almlt,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemethj  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almon.*  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Eubtlr  Isra'ln,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  Mokh- 
mfts  afterwards  named  to  us  Eubtlr  el-'Am&likah.  These  are 
the  ''  Tombs  of  the  Amalekites,''  so  called ;  first  seen  and 
described  by  Oapt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.' 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  677  §q.  [ii  817.]  «  Heb.  noij  Aliemeih  1  Chr.  6,  46 

V,ll%.  «/r["  .1t^.f  ""'^°'' "  t60]nfe^?"i/»-Jo.K21.ia 

*  Bearings  at  2.25  :  'An&ta  171^    'Al-  *  Lon^.  Athenanun,  1849,  No.  1124.  p. 

mU  146*.    Hismeh  180'.    Tuleil  el-FM  491.    Ritter  Erfk.  Th.  XVL  p.  622. 
220'. 
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^prams  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  bng  by  21  mt  broad ;  the  next  has  a 
length  (^  98  feet.  The  ayeram  height  is  fiom  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  stones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  stmcr- 
tures  are  smaller;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  weU.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.^ 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.'  At 
3.30  we  reached  Khirbet  el-Hfdyeh  (Buins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  W  ady  Suweintt,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  F&rah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  tiie  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  fiirther  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.*  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green  ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Oeba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mukh- 

'  From  ihi«  root,  Hizmeh  bore  S.  80°  spot  U  at  least  nearly  three  hours  distant 

W.  dist  i  m.    It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  from  Bethel,  and  the  deep  and  difficult 

count  of  the  conscription.  Wady  e»-Suweinlt  lies  between.     There  is 

'  Bearings  at  8.15 :  'Almtt  200**.    Hiz-  here  no  yaUey  whatever  on  the  west ;  ez- 

meh  245"*.    Tideil  el-FM  248°.  cept  the  low  open  plain  we  had  traversed. 

*  We  had  come  to  this  snot^  becanse,  on  See  Krafit  Topogr.  Jems.  p.  ix.    Ritter 

account  of  the  name  (whidi  Krafit  writes  Erdk.  XYL  p.  527   sq. —  Bearings  from 

JI/A2ifie<(7Aat).  it  has  iDoenUj  been  brought  Kb.   el-Haivcii:    'Ahnit  223^      Hismeh 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Au     But  251°.     T.  el-Ffil  251^    Taiyibeh  8°. 
there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  names;        *  Bearings  at  8.50,  on  a  ndge :  Kb.  el- 

for  Ai  contains  the  tenacious  letter  *Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  65°  E.    Jeba'  N.  65°  W.    Hiz- 

which  the  other  does  not    The  latter  is  meh  S.  55°  W. 

n\mn  a  regular  plural  form,  signifying  aer-        *  For  Jeba*  (Qeba)  and  our  former  visit 

pentB,    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  440  eq.  [ii.  113  sq.] 
thol,  and  of  easy  access  flfom  it ;  but  this 
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inAfly  deacending  immediately  by  a  very  steep  and  ragged  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweinit.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismonnt ; 
while  the  baggage-m^es  g^t  alons  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  md  mieven ;  the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Blreh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  poet  of 
Israel ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistities,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  &r 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.^ 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MQkhmds  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  Sie  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry  ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95^  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  sto(xl  at  83^. 

East  of  MakhmAs  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nit, are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ; '  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday y  May  11th.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  N&bulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  Bdmmdn  with  a  raide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MQUim&s,  took  from  its 
head  a  course  N.  50^  E.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinit. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duwdn  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

*  1  Sam.  14,  itq.    See  Vol  L  p.  441.    F&rah ;  where  we  heard  of  a  site  called 
[IL  116.]  Knla'at  Tuweiy.  He  also  regards  it  as  the 

'  This  Kvbbeh  is  doubtless  tiie  Gobah    ancient  Gibeah    of    Beigamin.    Topogr. 
of  Kraflft;  which  he  places  on  the  south    Jems.  p.  ix.    Bitter  XVX  p.  62S. 
side  of  ^bfb  Talley  at  its  junction  with  Wady 
ToL.ni.— 25  U 
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Sflbb&li  on  our  left  out  of  ai^ht.  The  place  is  so  called  firom.  a 
fiuodOy  that  lived  in  it  awhile;  bnt  ita  proper  name  ia  Kefir 
N&ta.^  From  this  point  BflmmAn  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  fbr  the.  fint  time  on  onr  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and.  goata  mingled  together ;  on  onr  fermer  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes ;  and  partridges 
were  fiequent.    There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom;  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  BfimmAn. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Slk ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  stUl  more  steeply,  to  BOmmdn,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  yalley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Itimmon,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge.' 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  S41im. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1^  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  ruiming  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
vaJ&ey  called  Wady  Eubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10**  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  BQmmon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  EOsis  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw&n.*  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jertllr ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  8.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jertr  is  a  vOlage  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghor  between  Dfik  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

»  See  Vol  I  p.  678.  [ii  811.]  •  See  VoL  I.  p.  444.  [ii.  120.]— Forour 

'  Judg.  20,  45.  47.   See  more  in  Vol  I.     former  visit  to  Taiyibeh,  see  ibid.  [  ii  121 
p.  440.  [ii  118.]  »q  ] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jeriir  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis^ 
tern,  where  women  were  washibg.  We  needed  water  for  our 
hcASts ;  at  first  they  denied  Uiat  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  rof^  to  Kefr 
Mftltk ;  but  being  without  a  guide,,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock ; '  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  Kfim  Siirtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  miming  down  to  the 
Ghdr.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55^  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefir  M&lik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
HOh&my. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north ;  and  further 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  S&mieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  d-Mer* 


We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Eefir-M&lik ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh..  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hdmar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  ELhirbet  Jeradeh.'  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Shftm  north- 
west; and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MOh&my  ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-S&mieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
Bftmieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     S&mieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

■  Bearings  at  10 1  Deir  Jer^  S.  85"*  £.        *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Milik :  Abn  el-'Anf 
TalTibeh  ler.  SS6\    Khirbet  Jeradeh  856%  1|  m.    e^ 


'  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge:     Mnghaijir  63**. 
:ikni  S&rtabeh  55^    el-Maghaiyir  64%  *  He 


Kikni  S&rtabeh  66%    el-Maghaiyir  64%  *  Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10"  W. 

See  Vol  IL  p.  268.  [iiL  86.]  f  m. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuw&'imeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  8&mieh  is  a  high  conical 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.' 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  firom  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide ;  drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  EOlasdn,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  graduidly  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  viUi^  of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.' 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  Galilee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plam  lay  long  and  narrow  firom  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towaids  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Beshsh&sh, 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FOsdil.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Mer&jim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghdr  ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

>  BearingB  at  1.85 :  Ehirbet  Jeradeh  S.  Vol.  L  p.  569.   [  ii.  805.]    Ritter  L  c.  p. 

85"  W.     es-S&mieh  S.  25*"  E.  2^  m.    Ne-  465   sq.      The  name    ef»-SAmieh    sUnds 

jameh  8.  25"  E. — ^lliU  e»-Sdmieh  is  pro-  in  our  former  lists. — Bartb  seeniB  aUo  to 

bably  the  place  called  Ssamireh  by  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  Nejemeb ;   ib.  p. 

who  passed  from  Jericho  to  N&bulos  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Ritter  XV.  I  p.  465.    But        *  Bearings  at  Mughaiyir:  Kfilas6n  821". 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Snmrah,  of  el-Mejdel  6°. — This  seems  to  be  the  J/mr 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  built  of  hewn  stones ;  Ritter 

rain  in  the  Gh6r,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  i.  p.  467.     The  place  stands  in  our 

an  hour  noiih  of  'Ain  es-SultAn.     It  was  former  lists ;  Bibl.  Res.  first  edit  III.  Appc 

yiiited  by  my  companion  in  1844.    See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomia  of 
Ensebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  firom  NeapoUs,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Betyamin.^  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
Tillage.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  &r  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghdr  and 
towards  Kttm  Sdrtabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  offset 
from  the  Ghdr  runs  up  between  Kdm  Sdrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  Mtisktirah.  In  this 
offset  is  the  site  of  FOsAil,  the  ancient  Phasaelis ;  and  the 
projecting  point  MUskdrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south.'  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire, 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  Fdsftil  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  wUch  we  stood.' 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible ;  but  the  mountain 
range  b^ond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  Sartabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  &r  into 
the  Ghdr.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  pui;  is  the 
horn  (KOm),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  Kdm  Sdr- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghdr ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  Sdrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  moist  wild  and  desolate  scene.*  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
see ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

*  Onomast  art  JBdomia.  tions  of  houses,  and  of  walls  periiapf  for 

'  The  plain  of  'Aigeh  is  in  like  manner  gardens,  with  remains  of  oondnits.    Ms. 

separated  from  the  tract  of  Wady  Nnwft-  JoumaL 

%neh,  ftirther  south,  by  another  low  pro-  *  This  description  is  taken  from    the 

jecting  point,  called  '£sh  elOh&rftb.    K  manoscript  journal  of  Dr  Smith,  who  trar- 

Smith  Ms.  Joom.  Apr.  17th,  1844.  elled  np  the  Gh6r  from  Jericho  to  Wadj 

"  The  lite  of  F6s&il  was  visited  by  Dr  FArfa  m  April  1844. 
Smith  in  April  1844.    There  are  foonda- 
VOL.1IL--25* 
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The  deep  chasm  we  liad  seen  before  reaching  Daumeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  ns,  ran  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  FOs&ily  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  further  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ri<^  of  Sdrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeb,  and  another  in  the 
small  pbdn  east  of  Il^ftbulas.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  Filsldl 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.^  The  tract  in  the  offset  ¥ratered  by 
'Ain  FOsftil  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  HejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghdr  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Sdrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridse  is  tiie 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself;  and  breeSs  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwa^  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  Sflrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
firom  N&bulus  I  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Pldssl's  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  on 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles."  Sflrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itself. 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghor  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kum  SOrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ghor ; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.* 

'  E.  Smith,  Ms.  Jounu  Ap.  17,  1S44.  *  Bearings,  5  min.  east  of  Daumeb  :  el- 

'  Schultz  heard  also  of  ruins  on  SQrta-  Mughaiyir  208^  M^el  858**.  Jibit  191**. 

beh ;  and  thought  he  could  diaoem  them  K6rn  Sftrtabeh  68"*.      F&sail   about  99". 

irith  his  telescope ;  Bitter  XV.  i.  p.  468.  Station  of  £.  Smith  97^— This  sUtion  of 

"  Talm.  fttao^O    Roah  Hashana  o.  2.  I>r  Smith,  on  his  journey  from  Jericho 

Rdand  Falsest  p.  846.    Bitter  lb.  p.  464.  »^o««  ^^  ^^^o'  i"  ^^^^i  *^"  ^^  *"  ^^"^ 
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Wednesday  J  May  12ih.,  We  were  detained  this  moniiiig 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  gtiide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Hejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  anotiier  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fielde,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  Valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  NAsir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FOs&il;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  FOsldL  It 
was  here  A'ery  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south* 
weetem  side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  MejdeL 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghdr. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  vidley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  firom  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  t)f  XOm  Bdrtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  hajEC  in  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.' 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-aenna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
d|ace  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericha 
The  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  smalL' 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  T&na,  K.  28^ 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan*'  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.     It  is  not 

Srobable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  TaanathnBhiloh  of. 
cripture,  as  some  have  supposed.* 

CMt  (87*")  of  F&sftil,  Jost  on  the  low  ridge  'UvSoTat ,  m  be  sko  writes  it  in  tbe  oMe  oT 

ninning  ont  fVtmi  Sfiitabeh.  'Akrabeh  ;  Onom.  art  AoraH,    The  feet 

'  BMtrings  at  el-Meidel :  'Akrabeh  about  that  Acrabi  and  Magdal-eenna  were  both 

853*.     YAnAn  N.     'Ain  Tina  28".     £.  in  thia  region  on  the  northern  border  of 

Smith'e  station  in  Qh6r  114**.  Jadea,  shows  thefar|»roxiniitj  to  each  other, 

'  Onomast  art.  Benna.   Reland  Palssst  and  points  decisiyelj  to  the  present  MeideL 

p.  884.— The  Greelc  of  Ensebins  now  reads  '  Onomast  art  ThtnatK    So  too  Pto- 

Mry^if  2/rm,  instead  of  MMa\  ^4rpu^  lemy,  e^po,  Rehina  PalsBit  pp.  461, 1082, 

as  Jerome  has  it    Jerome  calls  it  **  ter-  1084.    Schnlts  therefore  errs  in  plaoinff 

minus  JndsB,"  lor  wliioh  we  ought  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  Fdrtk ;  ZeHnhr.  £ 

lo«  to  read   **  terminus  JudosB,**  as  it  morgenl.  Ges.  IIL  p.  48. 

stands  in  his  aoconnt  of 'Akrabeh.    In  like  *  So  Bonfrere.  Onomast  art  Thenaikf 

manner  the  text  of  Ensebins  now  reads  also  Qrots^  in  Zeitsohr.  d.  m.  Gesi  IH.  p. 

iptmf  r^s   'iZovfMtdaSf  eridentfy  fivi  His  55. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Hejdel ;  and  left  affun  at  7.50  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  tmough  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  daum  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 
plains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
kft ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing fiom  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  vilkge  of  JMsh ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarln.^  Our  course  lay  along  this  tract 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  SheiUi 
Salmdn  el-F&risy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.'  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of '  Akrabeh ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  .  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  dope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertQe  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  N&bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenftb,  runs  westward  by  Kubalin 
and  soutii  of  the  MOkhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Bib&h  north  of  Mejdel  T&ba.'  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Gh&r 
along  the  southern  base  of  Sdrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

Thero  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrahi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Boman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrahatene*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself ;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.*  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparohies,  which  hero  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.^     How  fiir 

>  Bearing!  at  ai6  t  J&ikh  286*.     An-  *  Onomast   ait.  AorM  CAnyaAMr): 

■ailnSll*.  'Akrabeh  8i4'.    A  ruin  292%  "^Est  aotom  et  vieiis  hncmqM  gnadit 

^  m.  DOTem  mflibos  k  Neapoli  oontrrn  laiMtBi 

'  At  8.40,  iStMb  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  deacendentibiu  ad  Joidanem  ct  Hkrioo^  per 

in6n  el-Firiij  waa  806%    See  abore,  p.  earn  qua  appeUatnr  AorabiteiML" 
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it  extended  on  the  sonth,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  nntil  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  ^  but  it 
was  first  visited  by  E.  G.  Bchultz  in  1847.' 

*  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  NAbulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Yftntui.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  tiie  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghdr  ;  every 
thing,  the  Kdm  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-Ifjim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.'  .  Our  course  was  now  N.  30^  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  T&nihi,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30""  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Y&nihi,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.^ 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Tftntln. 

The  name  Tftntln  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Boman  miles  east  of  NeapoUs ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.'  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  appUed  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
ruin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

'  Sm  Vol  IL  p.  280.  [iiL  108.]    O.  t.  *  Zeitsohr.  d.  moigeiiL  Goi  m.  p.  47. 
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strip  of  high  table  land ;  £rom  which  we  looked  down  into  the 

J  lam  of  S&m,  which  lies  east  of  N  Abulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot, 
[ounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view ;  the  fonner  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  village  were  in  sight ;  as  also 
the  Wely  Hehj  BelAn,  oonspicuously  aituated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  vaJley  which  descends  !fix)m  the  MOkhna  to  Wady 
FAri'a.* 

Having  stopped  £ve  minutes  for  bearingSi  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  m^ed  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  S&lim,  on  a  general  course  towards  N&bulus, 
N.  52^  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain ;  probably  a  Seth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  £r8t  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bok&'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rook  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  HOmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahmar; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Ftlrlk,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  FAri'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.^  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  smaU 
village  of  Beit  Fdrik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hiUs, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  Sdlim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ftirlk,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Kebir. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Ftlrik.  A  road  from  N^bulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  HOmra, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Fari'a  north  of 
SOrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  N&bulus  with  the  EQrdwa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fllri'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Eefr  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.     Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

>  Bearingi  at   10.46,    on  high  ridge:  '  Bearings  at  11.20:   Sheikh  GhAnim 
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of  sepulchreB  near  this  site.*  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  whfle  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  Sftlim  fiom  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
fiom  this  part  of  the  Mnkhna.  We  had  always  tf^en  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Mukhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  tins  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  Sfilim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  MQkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  F&ri'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  wateivcourse  coming  in  from  the  Mtikhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  JacoVs 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defheh ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastem  gate  of  N&bulus.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

N&bulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  mnning  off  east  and  turning  a  milL  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  westem  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  far  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  N&bulus.  They  ore  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerasalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
OS  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerasalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.' 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  leearded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  pass^,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

>  Tnyels  p.  82a  [100.]  '  See  abore,  pp.  201,  302. 
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YalleyB,  the  NawA'imeh,  'Aujeh,  and  FOs&iL  All  these  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  mto  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley^  south 
of  K&m  StUrtabelL  North  of  that  mountain^  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edmburgh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirut  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantinople ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirtlt,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  KOr&wa  in  the  Ghdr, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  Ndbulus 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
NdbuluB  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday  J  May  IZth. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  TQlltlzah  and  Ttlbis  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghor, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Fella  ;  returning  to  Beisdn.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  ^non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.' 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country  ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  fiirnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

I  John  8,  28. 
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reseiToir.^  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  as  'Azmdt  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  S&lim  ;  and  especially  Neby  Belftn,  on  the  sammit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  monntain,  which  lies  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day.* 

Our  course  i^ow  became  about  K.  35^  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  MOkhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  lar^  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebed ;  although  stnctly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
MQliMa  belongs  only  to  the  southern  pBui,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  B&lim,  as  we  lutve  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mtlkhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  h&  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmtlt,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  S&lim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40^  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F&ri'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bid&n, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Ttlb&s, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  EbaL  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  decUvity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  F&ri'a ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80^  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fftri'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Belftn.  The  region  of 
the  F&ri'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ghdr  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices ;  and  its 
"rough  places'*  have  become  comparatively  " plain.'** 

^  Not  Sychar  ;  see  above,  pp.  182,  188.        '  Bearings  at  10.15 :  Bmj  el-Firi*a  48*. 

•  Bearings  at  'Askar :  Ranjfb  179^  S&-    Neby  Belln  \U\ 
lim  108^   Deir  el-Hatob  96^  'AzmAt  76^         «  U  40,  4. 
Neby  BeUb  67^ 
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The  road  we  had  thna  £Ekr  followed,  continueB  on  apparently 
acrofiB  the  upper  part  of  the  traet  of  the  F&ri'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  S4ntlr  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to.  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
TQlltkzah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the.  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  TOlltlsah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  tram  tiie 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  wav  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
N&bulus. 

Towards  the  east  TfiUtlzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  Fftri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-Etkr&wa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Ambs 
Mas'ddv,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  fbr  pasture.^  The  main  branch  of  the  Ffiri'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  B&yazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Tdllthsah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  8.  SI''  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.* 

Here  at  TQlltlzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghdr.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  EQm  SOrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  comers,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,'  whether 
perhaps  this  TQlltlzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

>  In  April  1844,  my  oOmpftnion  found  28**.     T&mm6n  80**.    Neby  BeUn  189** 

ihem  encamped  on  Uie  ridge  between  the  Beit  Fftrik  164"*.     'Asireh  285*".     Neby 

upper  Firi'a  and  tbe  plain  of  SAndr.    Ma^  B&yazid   808^      Yasid   838^       Highest 

Joum.  point  of  Ebal  211%     Burj  el-F&ri*a  74*. 

*  Bearings  at  T&116zah  :  Monnt  Hermon        *  Bibl  Res.  6rst  edition,  III.  p.  168.  n. 
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ancient  Tirrnhj  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitifih  king ;  *  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel^  from  tferoboam  to  Omti,  . 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.*-  The 
ohfloige  of  r  into  I  is  Yery  common^  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  topeciallj  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  place  lies  in  a  cdshtly  and  commanding  position  ; 
ihoQgh  the  change  of  royal  residence  to>  the  still  more  beantiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  TOlltlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bc»is 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Theraa^  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.^*  He  probably  recognised  the 
chimge  from  r  to  { ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  places.  TQlltlzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  Tttllftzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-F4ri'a  (N.  74^ 
E.)  for  Ttlbfts.  We  immediately  be^Eui  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  foUowed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to.  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fftri'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  eorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  mat  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Ito  genend  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  B^  el-F&ri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Qhdr.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  lai^r  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  firom  the  northwest  under  Buij  el- 
F&ri'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  milL 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
PflJestine,  not  even  at  N&bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Burj  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

>  Heb.  ns^n ,  Josb.  12,  24.  Cbald.  lett  ^ ,  p.  727.    Heb.  and  Engliah 

*  1  K.  li/  i7.   16,  21.  88.    16,  8>24.  Lexicon,  p.  m. 

See  ftlao  Cant  6,  4.  ^  Brocardns  o.  7.    Breydenbach  mere!/ 

'  See  Geien.  Thesanr.  LingiuD  Heb.  et  copies  from  Brocardnt ;  Retasb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  northeaBt.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.' 

The  day  was  wann ;  the  snn  ponied  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  Fftri'a,  firom  el-Etirfiwa  in  the  Oh6r  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  fiom  the  plain  of  B&ntbr,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  t£x>ug^  it 
from  the  Ohdr  to  Bknti ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'tldy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-MtlBa.  Not  w  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 

?rojecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  goi^  or  door, 
'his  point  is  more  than  an  hour  firom  the  line  of  the  Ghdr ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  yalley  is  8.  55^  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  F&ri'a  and  the  Ohdr,  is  called  Makhrtid ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SOrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-KAdir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  sito  of 
the  ancient  ArchdaiSj  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Phasaelis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Phasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.*     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

'  Mr  Woloott  reporti  baTiiiff  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 

Momit  Gerizim  the  bearing  of   Buij  el-  the  name  Baasaliyeh  applied  apparently  to 

F&ri*a  N.  42**  E.,  and  that  S  T6bfts  N.  41*"  this  TelL     But  he  did  not  visit  the  spot ; 

K     But  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknown 

bly  be  visible  from  Gerixim,  on  account  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Gh6r.     Zeitschr.  d. 

intervening  mountains.    And  farther,  he  morgenL  Ges.  IIL  p.  47.     Ritter  XV.  L  p. 

g'ves  the  bearing  of  Neby  Belin  (on  Jebel  467. 

idftn)  at  N.  SS^*"  £.  showing  that  the  *  Jos.  Antt  17.  18.  1.   ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much  Reland  Pabest.  p.  576.     The  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Archelais  is  suggested  by  Schultz,  1.  a 

*  The  above  description  is  taken  from  llitter  L  c  p.  457. 

the  Ms.  Joomal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  *  ReUnd  Pahest  p.  462.    Plin.  H.  N. 

April  1844.— E.  G.  Schultz,  in  the  antomu  18.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  Fftri'a  is  occupied  hj  the  Arabs  TAsa^tdj, 
nambering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghdr,  are  the  GhQz&nj,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  toot. 

Setting  off  firom  the .  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
riffht  of  Burj  el-F&ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  Yo^  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  baon 
of  TthdB.  Turning  now  N.  20""  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
laige  village  of  Tiibfis,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
al^utiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F&ri'a ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns ;  and  when 
this  fiuls,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F^'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  8.  43^  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tummdn,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Aintln.'  Here  is  precisely  the  name  iEnon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Ttlbfts  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thebex  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  NeapoUs  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beis&n.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tcdlilzah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Boman  road  between  N&bulus  and  Beis&n  pcMsed 
this  way. — Beiggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  N&bulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tflbfts  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.' 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Besearches.^  Since  then  the  place  hail 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

*  Gr.  Alyi6r  for  the  Aram.  plnr.  y\y^S  This  appendix  of  routes  li  not  given  in  the 

/oim/otnt,  John  8,  28.                      ''   "  Gennan  transktion.— The  writer*!  epecifi- 

',_,               ,,^«^«.«       --^.  cation  of  viUevi  on  this  route,  I  am  not 

Heh.  yan,  Judg.9,60.  2  Sam.  11, 21.  ^^^  to  follow;  it  seems  to  me  confused 

'  Berggren    Resor  etc    Del.  III.   Bi-  and  incorrect 

hang  p.  1&     Reisen  (Germ.)  H.  p.  266.  *  Vol.  IL  p.  817.  [iil  158.] 
Vol.  Ill— 26*                              x 
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ready  to  fumUh  iis  wiih  a  guide  to  Tey&str,  the  next  Yillage. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Ttlbfts  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  mm  which  Ttlbfis  bore  8.  TS''  W. 
and  'Aintui  8.  IS""  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5""  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Eefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn ;  and  I  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.^  Tho 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memoiy  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Teyftslr,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Qhdr.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  M&lih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Eusr  el-M&lih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Furi'a. 

Here  the  Eorat  er-BObQd,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  KQl'at  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  fi-om  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.' 

Before  reaching  Tdb^  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Boman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Tey&str.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  ScythopoUs.  The  present 
road  from  Teydsir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghdr,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

*  So  in  the  tract  "Jinhns  ha-Abot,"        I  Bearings  at  Tey&str :  Kfil'at  er-R&bud 
Oarmolj  p.  488  iq.  97i^    St^Uiab  N.  85^  W.  3  m. 
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BeisAn.  This  coarse  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  Nftbdlos 
and  Beis&n ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Tey&str  was  the  last  villape  on  our  route  towards  the 
Oh6r,  and  there  was  no  good  campmg  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday,  May  14ih. — ^We  found  ourselyes  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh6r ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Elhushnehy  and  so  to  Beis&n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  M&lih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  S&kdt 
(Sucooth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Bheikh  of  the  tillage  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  lAd ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Qhdr  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  firom  Ttlbfts  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Am&d,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ohdr, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  Mftlih  to  S&kdt, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Ehushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Tiibfts  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  60^  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
&r  distant  The  bed  of  Wady  M&lih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kttsr  came  in  view.'  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mftlih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Etisr  el-H&lih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  firom  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  firom  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  Mftlih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mile 
or  more,  and  then  breisiks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  Mftlih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.     It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

'  Bearingi  at  7Ji :  KCir  el-MAlih  91*   K&l*at  er.R&bfid  96*    Yenah,  a  ruin  mariLod 
bxatrae,  170%  lim.     ' 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substractions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  but  theso 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  ^ords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghdr  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  d^nite 
places  were  to  be  seen.^ 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Ktll'at  er- 
BtibQd ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  direcUy 
between  them,  near  Sftktit.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajlfln,  then  recently  built.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.'S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  fi)un- 
tain  ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  TeyAsIr, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Mfilih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see. 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Khirbet  Mdlih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.^ 

'  Beftringt  from    KQsr    el-Milih :    el-  architectare,  with  an  Arabic  inscription ; 

Hendekftk  106^^     KAVat  er-R&bud  90^**.  which   according  to   Burckhardt  records 

Kefr  Abil  ?  66^     Yenah  226^     Selbab  Saludin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.     It 

294*".    Jebel  esh-Sheikh  21".  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 

*  Comp.  VoL  I.  p.  446.  [it  121.] — See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and 

Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K6hler,  p.  92.     Schultens  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 

Excerpi  p.  68 ;  et  Ind.  geogr.  art  Enlou-  try  in  every  direction.     Travels  p.  806. 

num. — Irbyand  Mangles  visited  the  Kiirat  [93.1     See  also  Burckhardt  p.  2G7. 
er^RQbiid,  and  examined  it  ftilly.  They  de>        *  Had  this  site  and  the  adjacent  Kusr 

scribe  it  aseotirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic]  cl-M:\lUi  any  connection  perhaps  with  the 
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Setting  off  again  after  five  minnteSy  we  left  Wady  Mftlih, 
and  strack  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  e^- 
ShOkky  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  sprinff  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  yillace  on  me  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shttkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghdr  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.^  About  9.55  Wady  H&lih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh^ 
8hQkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries.  ' 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mount^un ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
Ktisr  d-M&lih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from'  them 
across  the  Ghdr  ahnost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  M&lih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghdr.  Between  this  hue  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Mftlih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hiUs  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghdr,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  H&lih  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  8&ktlt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  hijgh  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  but  we  forwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

OoahU  of  the  Pratiiiger  Tablea,  titnated        >  Bearings  at  9.40:  Kefr  Abll  t  66\ 

on  the  militaiy  road  between  Jericho  and  Deir  Aha  Hnmeid  98|*.    This  is  a  som- 

Scjtiiopolis,  twelye  Roman  miles  distant  mit  of  the  eastern  monntains,  withoat 

from  we  latter  ?    The  distance  at  least  hnildings,  and  perfaqw  misnamed, 
coincides  weU. 
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Qnitd  a  number  of  plaooB  and  objects  were  visible  from 
S&kdt ;  aome  of  wldch  were  already  known  to  na  Tabor  and 
Dtihy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zerin ;  while  in  the  north  Eaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
&r  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Yftlns  was  overagainst  us ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  tiie  Ghdr.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendektlk  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghdr.  TeU  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'in,  were  Tell  Um  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
BidffhaL* 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  B&kAt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiAil  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
11^  o'clock  stood  at  92"". 

Burckhudt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  B&kdt  in  this 
region ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.'  So  fitr  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  '^  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,''  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
8uccoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  mterpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  fiunily  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  ho  "journeyed  to  Succoth."*  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Eur^wa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

'  Bearings  ftom  SAkAt:    Tabor  848''.  Lvnch  and  his  party  encamped  just  above 

Dfih7  842^  KankabN.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  slkftt,    opposite    to    Wady  YAbis;    and 

19^     TeU  el-Mn'ajjijeh  27^      Deir  Abu  heard  of  Succoth  as  "about  five   miles 

Hnmeid  108^     HendekAk  l^l*".     Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  camp;"  Offic 

Gilead,   highest    point,    162^      Tell    e»-  Keport,  1852.  p.  26. 

Sa'idiyeh    170*.      TeU    el-Hfimra    886^  ■  Heb.   msp ,   Sept.    JjajKoT,    boothi, 

5^^^  ?.^.^'-«I;^  er.Ridghah  839^   TeU  Qen.  33,  17.     Josephus  also  XcijKa/,  Antt 

Um  el- Aj»  840  .  i^  21.   1.     So  too  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 

*  Borokhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  meroly  refer  to  Genesis ;   Onomast 

Beis&n ;  and  merely  says :  "  Near  where  art  Scence, 

we  crossed,  to  the  soath,  are  the  ruins  of  *  Qen.  88,  17. 

Sukkot;"  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  845.  n.  Lieut  *  Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  oyer, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.^ The  mention  by  the  Psahnist  of  the  yaUer  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Qhdr.'  Thus 
far,  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  &ct,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said« 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  SAkftt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  inci&nts  of  Oideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  V^t  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  firom  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  fiight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  Sftkdt.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
**  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan.''*  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beis&n.*  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  S&kilt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis."  This  too  impUes  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  Sftkdt,  be^^use  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Gh6r.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  di 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.^     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis/  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  "journeyed  to  Succoth,"  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him.  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "lead  on  softly''* 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  diould  at  once 

*  Jndg.  8,  6.  S,  14-lS.  Est  antem  usque  hodie  dTitti  trans  Jor- 

*  Pa  SO,  8  [6].  108,  8  [71.  danem  hoc  tocabolo  in  parte  Soythopoleoa." 
'  Jndg.  6,  88.  7,  1.  0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Toot  U.  coL  587. 

M  K.  7,  48.  '  Eidk.  XV.  L  p.  447. 

*  1  K.  4,  12.  •  Gen.  88,  17. 

*  Qornt  in  Gen.  BS,  17 1    •'Sockotk        •  Gen.  88,  14. 
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retnu^e  Ins  Btejw,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  Bkkti  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  fiJls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  ^'beyond  Jordan/'  we  may 
bear  in  nund,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.*  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  conmionly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  die  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  meetly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.'  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  '^  beyond  the  river,''  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis  ;  that  is,  on 
the  toest  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  fix)m  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.^ 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  Sdkiit  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Sfiktt  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

>  Hcb.  l^^^h  "la?,  Sept   Wpoy   rod  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  986.     Heb.  Lex.  art 

loMyov,  Yolg.  trafU  Jordanem^  Gen.  60,  "^^9  . 

10.     Deut  1,  1.  6.  eL  ^  E.  g.  1  K.  6,  A.  [4,  24],   whore  tlie 

•  E.  g.  Deut.  8,  20.  26,  where  Moses  is  English  version  does  not  hesitate  to  render 

east  of  the  Jordan.    So  too  1  Sam.  81,  7  ;  ^^^Sn  •IS?  ,  on  this  nds  the  river;  and 

where  no  reason  can  well  be  assigned,  so  in  Ezra  8,  8G.  4,   10.    16.     Neh.  8, 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.     See  more  in  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  986. 

definite,  the  word  westward  is  added,  Josh.  Ueb.  Lex.  art  *^3^ . 

6,1.    12,7.   22,   7;   also  ens^toarJ  Num.  *  Hieron.  QusesUn  Gen.  82,  24-33, 17. 

82,  19.    In  all  these  passages  we  have  Qpp.   cd.   Mart.  II.  col.  636,  637.     Seo 

Heb.  n^9 ,  Sept  Wpoy,  Yulg.  trant.   See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  probably 
daring  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  oar  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  groandy  to  which  we  ^adiuJly  descended ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thornbush.  '  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  erass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  Hders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  di£3cult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obUquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  larpe  and  of  a. single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  mdicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  fbun*- 
tain,  surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghdr ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  jEbot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  wluch  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Ttlb&s,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Qh6r.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Hak-htlz,  more  in  the 
north ;  and  the  third  at  Bidghah,  8&ktlt,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Tey&sir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  Mftlih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  M&lih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jen&r  family,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
vill^zes. 

Our  guide,  the  Bheikh  £rom  Ttlbfis,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khushneh,  they  would  follow  it^s  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Khushneh,  about  a  mile  firom  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

'  From  'Aid  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-    the  western  monntain^  half  a  mile  distant, 
Himmeh,  a  large  high  Tell  at  the  foot  of     hearing  S.  45*  W« 
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than  the  foondationB  ;  and  theae  mostly  upon  tho  sonthom  side 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.^  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  oiur  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  we  other  party 
from  T  Clb&s,  at ' Ain  Kak-btlz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1 .35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floois  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-htiz  at  1.56.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wody  Khushneh, 
There  he  found  them ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93%  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Kak-htiz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  l^em 
in  the  Gh6r  itsel£  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Tet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyfistr  in  the 
mormng,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghdr 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  TOb&s  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-hOz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Ttbfis  to  Beis&n.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Ktb&sh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  Jelk&mtls 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'tn.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beis&n,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

>  Bearings  at  Berdela  on  the  north  lide :  84**.     Deir  Abu  Homeid  111*.      Tabor 

Kaokab  16^.    Tell  el-H&mra  18*".     Tell  860**.— DCihj  wai  shut  out  from  yiew  hy 

Urn  'Aira  18*.   Rahib  18*.   TeU  Ridghah  Jebel  JeMn. 
80%    Kefr  AbU  ?  80%    TeQ  el-Mu'ajjijeh 
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Mqjedda'.*  BeiB&n  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  oat,  because  of  intervening  swells  of  land«' 

In  the  conise  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Saw&fita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men ;  uid  aneed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordinglv  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefir  AbU,  supposing  we 
diould  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-^ead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisdn.  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  Tttbfikat  Fahil,  described  oy  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible^  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  ana  thus  aeter- 
mine  whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since, 
aooordinff  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Boman  miles 
distant  iSrom  Pella  on  tibe  way  to  Gterasa.*  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Yan  de  Yelde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  eo ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  goingbeyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  tiie  province  of  Nftbulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beis&n,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.* 

Baiurdayy  May  lS(h. — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
ffuide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  BeisAn,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  littiie 
north  of  S&ktit ;  and  at  4.60  we  came  to  Tell  Bidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  S&lim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.*  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  6.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  fix)m  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  Thii  it  mentioiied  bj  E.  Q.  Sohalti ;  ponied  na,  «t  our  ioTitetioii.    He  bad  no- 

BHtor  Erdk  XV.  I  pp.  428,  446.    He  thing  wheterer  to  do  either  with  the  pkn, 

ipeeki  alio  of  a  Wadj  Mi\)edda' ;  probabljr  the  arrangenieiit^  the  ezpenee,  or  the  re- 

a  man  one,  or  else  perhape  another  name  ralis  of  &  ezouakm. 

for  Wady  KAb6sh.  *  Bearings  at  Bidghah  t  TeQ  Abu  Fenu 

'  *^      '     latAinMak-hAiiTellHamra  2*.    Kauliab  S%    TeQ  et-Mn'i^mjeh  89*. 


8'.     BahAb  10%      Tell  Urn  'AJra  10%  el-Higeijeh,  a  Tell  and  min  on  the  lower 

Kankab  12%    Wady  YAbis  lOS'*     Deir  declini^  of  the  eastern  momltafa^  185% 

Aba  Hmneid  116%    Tabor  848%    Wady  Wady  RAbAsh  284%    Tell  HQmra  882% 

KhhMk  N.  76*  W.    Wa^  Khnahneh  S.  Tabor  848%— Bid^iah  is  also  mentioned 

68*  W.  by  Bertoa ;   Boll,  de  U  Soo.  Q^ogr.  de 

'  OnomnsL  •rtB.A9iroih,Jahi§'Galaad,  Pari^  1889,  T.  XII.  p.  166.     Bitter  XY. 

^  Circmnttanoes  render  it  proper  to  say  L  p.  441. 
h9t%  that  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  simply  a 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  6.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fiffy 
•feet  above  the  river ;  ^  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  allavial  plain  fonning  the  bottom 
of  the  vallev  ;  which  our  goide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarists 
(Tflrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed ;  and  that 
«  the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;*  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  sm^er  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds ;  and  here,  fi>r 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift .  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  welt  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beis&n  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghdr  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beis&n  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckliardt.*  Nearer  the 
hills  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  lower  ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surroimded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Feli&hin  from 

>  Beariogi  at  6.80;  Wadj  KAb6ah  N.     kab  866^     S4k6t  229\    These  may  serve 
70**  W.     Wady  Y4bU  E.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  ford. 

*  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  Jordan :  Kaa-        *  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  845. 
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F&mhy  a  Tillage  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
villaee  cultivate  tne  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
TftbiB ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'Ajltbiy  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
flilnlring  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  T&bis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  fiiends  from  Ttkh&s  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  does  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  break&st,  which  we  declined ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
oiL  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  re^r.^ 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  T&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  miU.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abll  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-KhQraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Eurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Tftbis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.*.  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Badian,  (Arab.  MeUiUj)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghdr,  from 
EQm  SQrtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  F&ri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
Siirtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-MakhHid ;  KOsr  el- 
Mftltb,  and  the  Wadys  Mftlih,  Khushneh,  and  Ktlbdsh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Oilboa ;  wliile,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por* 
tion  of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

>  Bearings  at  the  month  of  Wady  Yftbis:  Duhj  823^     Tell  Bcls&n  881*.    Tabor 

SAkAt287i*.   Tell  Ridghah  280*.   Tell  el-  886*.     Kaukab  348*. 

Mii*i^\}eh  299\    Tell  Abn  el-Feny  804*.  *  At  8.5  Knrknmeh  bore  S.  dist.  3  m. 
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It  was  a  noble  proepect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
Bwrvej  the  whole  Ohdr  on  the  north  of  KCbm  Sdrtabeh^  as 
fully  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine;  and  the  atmoBphtt:6  perfectly 
clear.  ^ 

This  high  pomt  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle 
sbpe,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  countiy.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  firequent.  At  9^25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Hel&weh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Tftbis,  bearing  S.  SO""  E.  At  9.40  Kttl'at  er- 
BQbOd  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  stiU  high  above  us ;  it  is 
also  known  as  KOl'at  Ibn  Fureih.'  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Kefir  Abll ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.* 

We  came  to  Kefir  Abll  at  10.10 ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  &r  nom  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Y&bis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  desert^.  When  Muhammad  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  Boldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  bad  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  viUages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Aw&n,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  T&bis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

*  Bearingt  at  a65,  on  a  high  point  t  "  Bearings  at  0.40 1  K6rat  er-Rikbiid 

Eurn  S&rtabeh  209%     el-MalchrAd,  end  146^.     Deir  Abn  Humeid  164% 

203%      S&kAt  248%      Monthi  of   three  *  Bearings  at  10:  Kiirn  SQrtabeh  211% 

Wadyt  at  Jordan,  vis.  W.  M&lih  236%  W.  Kfiir  el-Mfilih  247%   Duhy  811%   Kaukab 

KhuiOineh  268%    W.  KAbdsh  282%-«EQ8r  880%     Deir  Abu  Humeid   174%      Kefr 

el-MAhh  246.*    Knrkumeh  218%    North  AbU  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  818"*.    North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Abll :  KfiFat  er-RQ- 

Carmel  811%    Diihy  817%    Beiaftn  318%  bQd  166%     Beit  Idb  N.  60*^  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  829%     Kaulcab  840%     Deir  Abu  *AwAn  N.  70"  E,  i  m,    Judeita  S.  76**  E. 

Humeid  16 1|". — Not  in  sight,  but  direction  |  m. 
puiutcd  out :  Hchiweb  188%    Fdroh  169% 
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a  rather  high  hill  In  the  south  of  Eefir  AblL  In  that  elen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-MaUiib,  as  having 
been  ^'overturned  ;''  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Tftbis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  anoUier  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beis&n  to  Hel&weh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  T&bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Eefir  AbU  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-eilead ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pdla. 
In  this  we  feimd  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Tftbis  to  ed-Deir  and  MaUtlb,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  TQbQkat  Fahil  and  Beis&n.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beis&n  through  an 
unknown  region ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TdbOkat  FahiL 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gUead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beis&n  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.* 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,*  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  kins  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
3odies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
Mrere  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethsbcan,  the 

'  Onomast  art  Jahit^Gclaad,  **Nano  *  Jndg.  21,   8.     Joa  Antt  5.  2.    11 

eti  Ticns  trans  Jordanem  in  sexto  mlliario  *lifiuros. 

eiritatis    PelUe,   super  roontom   eantibus  '  1  Sam.  11,  1->1L    Jos.  Antt.  6.  6.  1 

Gerasam."    See  alao  art  Amoih,  *lafils. 
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inhabitants  of  JaboBh-gilead  ''went  all  nighf  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  buried 
their  bones.^  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.*  Jabesh  is  not  farther  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Ensebins  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  fer  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  stQl  needed ;  may  we  not  hope,  tiiat  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed* 

Having  miule  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  fiom 
Kefir  Abll  to  Beis&n,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TfibQ- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of*  Fella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Boman  miles ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  uie  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  firom 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it. 
Our  guides  hesitated  ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tubukat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Gh6r.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
•saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefi:  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella  ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.     Grossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min- 

*  1  Sam.  81,  8-14.    Jot.  Aott  6.  14.  8  *  Bearinffs  at   12.45:    Kankab    832^ 
'lafiiir<r6s.  Beiaan  300^  Duliy  809^  &liniriyeh  270*. 

*  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.     21,  12-14.  Tell  Urn  'Ajra  27G\     Zerln  29G^     Jebel 

*  Bearings  at  12.85  :  SftkAt  225**.  Kau-  Jcrronk  346^— Samiriych  is  a  ruin  on  the 
kab  832".     Tabor  828**.     Duliy  309°.  west  side  of  tlie  GUor  near  tlic  monntain. 
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utes  to  the  ruinB  of  Faliil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  ns  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  rains  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended*  On  the  soutii  is  a  ravine ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  look  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  h^Eid  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  o£f  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  vfJ- 
ley.  This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ghdr  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beisftn.^ 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  FahiL* 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hiUs^  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standmg  out  m  front  of  the  hiUs, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TdbOkat  Fahil,  i^mfying  '  Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefr  'Awftn,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of 'limestone, 
having  the  name  OHM  AS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawL  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hiU  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag* 
ments  of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
em  side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

'  Burckhardt  Trav.  in  Sjr.  pi  846.  From  Mans ;  TraT.  among  the  Arab  Tribea  pp. 

Wady  Mans  to  Wady  T&bu  U  throe  quar-  10,  188. 

ton  of  an  hour ;  ibid.  *  Bearing  firom    Fahflt    Dfihj    811*. 

*  Bnekingham  speaks  of  haying  heard  Kankab  886*.    Beisin  804*.     TeU  Urn 

both  names,  Tab&kat  Fahil  and  Jerm  el-  *Ajn  378*. 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  Bonth- 
east  quarter ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  odlunuui,  as  of 
a  smdl  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  coveied  a  laige  ex- 
tent of  ground.    We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Msiiglea^  March  12th, 
1818.^  They  approached  it  firom  the  west ;  and  round  there  in 
the  plain  '^  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  l^en  surrounded  by  columns.''  On 
the  hUl,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  yillage.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  imd 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  "  a  fine  temple.'' 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  snudl  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses' 
neads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hiUs,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Oh6r.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  FeUa  f  In  ihejirsi  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis/  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  firom 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polls.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant 
from  each  other;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.'  We  now  had  Beisfin  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Boman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.^  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Tdbis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

^  TnTela,  pp.  804,  806.  [92,  98.]  *  Eiueb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  art  Deea- 

*  Ai  earlj  as  Feb.  1816,  Buckingham  jjolU.    PUn.  H.  N.  6.  16.  Reland  Falsest. 

in  passiog  this  way  from  Nasareth  to  es-  p.  208. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  pUee;   but  "as  it        *  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  8.  8. 

was  on  an  eminenoe  dimcnlt  of  access,  we        *  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  6.  5. 

[he]  did  not  go  up  to  it"    He  again  heard        *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.    B.  J.   1.   7.   7. 

of  It  at  Kefrn^j.    Tray,  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  188. — In  the  summer  of         ^  Onomast.  arts.  Jabit-Oalaad  and  Asi- 

1842,   ReT.   G.   Williams,   searching   for  roth;  see  above,  p.  819^.  n.  1.     The  Ono- 

Pella  in  the  yicinity,  heard  of  these  ruins ;  masticon  of  these  writers  contains  no  fur- 

^ut  "  could  not  turn  aside  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  name  in 

them  f  Holj  City  I  p.  201.  the  art.  DecapolU, 
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Juarters ;  a  coincidence  more  tlian  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly^ 
^liny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolid  speaks  of  Pella  iuii 
''abundant  in  waters;''*  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly , 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  Strong  affinity ;  whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  mrm  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains^  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standmg  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot,  ^ut  as  long 
ago  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
of  my  former  Besearches,  I  nad  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;* 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
widi  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Eiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Eliepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query;  and 
fix>m  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.^ 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  teUs  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  BtUis.*  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 

>  Flin.  H.  N.  6.  16(18),  •«PellAin aqnii  1,  YoL  m.  App.  p.  166.    Thli  sapposed 

dhitem."  Kefir    Btl  Bitter  takes  to  be  the   tame 

*  From  the  libraiy  of  the  RopX  Geogr.  with  Uie   "  rnins  of  a  modem  TiOafle  * 

Soo.  in  London,  throngh  the  kmdneae  of  spoken  of  by  Irbj  and  Manxes  at  Fahil ; 

the  then  Secretaiy,  Ci^  Washington,  R  and  thence  aivnes  the  idenuty  of  the  latler 

V.    No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.    His  position  is  right ;  bat  is 

Berlin  at  that  time.  bnilt  npon  erroneoos  premises.--On  the 

"  Bitter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  same  authority  of  Irby  and  Mangles^  Bfr 

of  these  ruins  as  those  of  Pella;   Erdk.  Williams  also  is  **din>osed  to  thmk,  that 

XV.  ii  pp.  1028-28,  Beri.  1861.    In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  kxsality  ;* 

formerlists  the  name  KefrAbtl  was  wrongly  Holy  Ci^,  1st  edit  Lond.  1846,  p.  127. 
written  Krfr  JK/,  and  in  this  fonn  was        *  Steph.  Bytant   n4\Xm  w^kts  KolXris 

compared  with  PeUa;    BibL  Bes.  edit  Svpfot  4  Boirrii  Xrysyilnf • 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.^  In  rapport  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  waa  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  JannsBUS,  because  the 
inhabitants  refhsed  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.* 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtfoL' 
But  however  b31  this  may  be,  we  learn  firom  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  2^8  B.  0.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kamtln,  and  Gtephrt^.^  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  bv  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.'  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.^  The  time  of  tiieir  return  is  nowhere  specified.' 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  contmued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ; '  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.'*  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolie ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536.**  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  oflf  from  the  road.  Reaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

'  Adriohomiof  p.  92.     Bonfrera  in  Ono-  ^  Eiueb.  H.  E.  8.  6,  icen-d  rum  xpif^M^r 

mast  ed.  Clerio.  p.  122.    Ritter  XV.  iL  pp.  ro7t   avr6di   ioic(fiots  Si*  &voiraA^co»t  8o- 

1025,1027. — I  do  not  find  this  idea  broached  diyra  irph  rov  iro\itiov.     The  same  is  af> 

much  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  firmed  by  Kpiphanius,  who  alone  speaks 

mios,  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  of  their  return  ;    do  Mensorib.  et  Pond. 

•  Jos.  Antt  la   16.  4.     B.  J.  1.  4.  8.  16.  p.  171.  ed.  Petav. 

ib.  2.  18.  1.  ■  Comp.  Vol  I.  p.  871.  [ii.  10.] 

•  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamea  on  *  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  111.  p.  850. 
the  Orontes  (now  K&rat  Mudik^i  was  some-  Mionnet  M6d.  Antiques.  V.  p.  829.  SuppU 
times  called  Pella  under  the  earlier  Syrian  YIII.  p.  232. 

kings,  because  many  of  the  Macedonian  **  Onomast   arts.  Anrothf  Deeapolis, 

veterans  dwelt  there ;  Strab.  16.  2.  10.   p.  Jabit-OalacuL 

762.  "  Reland  Palaest.  pp.  215,  226.  Le  Quien 

•  Polyb.6.  70. 12,  «alTpo^7wyirap/Aa/ic  Oriens  Christ.  III.  col.  697.— Ititter  has 
n^AAoi'  Koi  Kc^iovy  «a2  TtApovv,  apparently  overlooked  these  notices ;  Erdk. 

•  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  A,  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  XV.  il.  p.  1028. 

•  Joe.  B.  J.  8.  8.  5. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  fiom  the  TQbQkah  or  terrace.  As 
we  descended^  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Beiy&d,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beisftn  ;  we  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  feund  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ferd  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  8.  8.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
call^  Tiimra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  8heikh  D&M.^  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  8heikhs  rode  through  first;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  uphigh  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tails  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  8heikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  fiir 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tins  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.* 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  TUbUkahy  a  vast '  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghdr  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beis&n.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on,  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghdr,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  Beisftn,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.    We 

'  Mentioned  also  by  Irby  ftnd  Mmglen,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet"    Trayelf  p. 

p.  804.  [92.1  804.  [92.1 

"  Irt>7  and  Mangles  croesed  hero.    "We  "  Bearinffs  at  4.10  s  Kankab  848*.  TeQ 

measured  the  breadth,  and  found  it  to  be  Beisin  298  . 
Vol.  m.-28 
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ascended  along  a  fiill  Btream  of  water^  which  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village ;  and  we  were  right  gM, 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Qhdr  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevaUed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  for^  piastres ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
ehtsh,  mostly  to  Easim,  who  had  sho¥m  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  Stlkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Qhdr.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horsemen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisfin,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning ;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghdr,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beis&n  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the   Ghor,  and   are  tame. 
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The  sonthem  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  rons  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghdr.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curre ;  forming  no  projecting  comer  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghdr.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
em  hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  JfilM, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  J&IM  tod  around  Zerln.^  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northem  hills,  and  breaks  down  hy  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghdr.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  nortn  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  TelL  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  GK)ing  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghdr. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zerln.* 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beisfin.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  JAIM, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northem  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
JfilM  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghdr,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
further  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  milL  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  fiowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation' 


'  Sm  Vol  U.  p.  828  M.  [iiL  167  tq.]  ing  to  Irbr  and  Manglet,  « two 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  820.  ( iii.  162.]  ran  throngh  the  rains  of  the  dtf ;  mlmost 

'  Barckhardt  roeakt  here  of  a  **  rirer  intolaiinff  the  acropolia"     They  peihapt 

which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  examined  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 

the  plain ;"  Tray,  in  Sjr.  p.  848.  Aooord-  site.    TraT.  p.  802.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  ia  volcanic,  like  that  aronnd  and  aboYO 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag^- 
ments  of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  KOsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  alL*  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

.  The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soQ  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones ;  and  measures 
acroB  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  J&IM,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Eoman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.* 

.  The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

*  Sm  alflo  Vol  n.  p.  416.  [iiL  818.1  *  According  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  these 

*  Boickhardt  aayt :  **  I  saw  onlj  a  arches  **  appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge ; 
sinffle  shaft  of  a  oolumn  standing  ;**  IVay.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  was 
p.  848.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  :"  p. 

"  Tray.  pp.  801,  802.  [82.]  803.  [02.] 
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th6  thick  walls,  which  once  snnoimded  the  Btunmit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
Uack  stones.    One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  ^reat  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zerin,  with  EClmieh  on  the 
northern  hiUs.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Soman  arches  over  the  J  AIM  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.^  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Ehftn  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.*  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Qhdr,  including  B&kdt  and 
the  various  TeUs ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  KOl'at  er-BfibOd  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  hidbi  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
bv  Irby  and  Mangles ;  who  found  sarcophajri  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  ror  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  lunges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.^ 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beis&n  represents  the  Beth^hean 
or  Beth-shan  of  the  Old  Testament ;'  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-eilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  theur  own 

TnT.  p.  808.  [92.]    This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mu'i^jtieh   157*.      S&kM    169i*. 

■ee.    The  andent  Roman  road  led  rather  Rah&b  190*.    TeU  Urn  'Ajra  190*.    TeU 

to  Zta^R ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  y»-  esh-SbAk  266*.    Tell  edi-Sheikh  Haaan 

xioos  directionsw  298.  Zer1n294i*.  DiibySOSi.*  Kftmieh 

*  Mentioned  aim  by  Buckhardt,  who  S<>B*.  Kaokab  4*.  Roman  bridge  288*. 
■ays  it  is  naed  by  caravans  which  take  the  KhAnN.  4rW.  Beisin,  Tillage,  a  »  m. 
diortest  ronte  from  Jemsalem  to  Damas-  ^^ 

cos;  Trav.  p.  848.    He  probably  refers  to  *  Trayels  p.  802.  [92.] 

the  route  by  way  of  Zerin,  Beis&n,  and  *  Heb.  IH^J-n'^a  Joeh.  17, 11 ;  l^^-n-^a 

the  bridge  elMej^fa  two  honrs  south  of  i  gam.  81,  io ;  n«hn'«a  2  Sam.  21,  12. 

2«  hike.   See  also  Vol  Li.  688.  Til  269.  Li  the  Arabic  foni  i?*iK  theie  Ue.  • 

'^^J  rather  nnosoal  oontraotioo. 

*  Bearings  from  Tell  Beia&n :  KuTater-  •  Joah.  17,  11.  1&  Jndff.  1,  27.  1 
Rfibfid  iSr.    Deur  Aba  Homeid  141^*.  Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol.  III.-28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.^  Beth-ehan  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  diatrict  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.* 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  leoeived 
the  Greek  name  of  ScffthopolU,  ^  Oity  of  the  ScyUuans ;'  hj 
which  it  was'  known  fer  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scjrthians  made  an  incursion  throng  Palestine 
into  Egypt.^  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales* 
tine  and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.'  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  &ct ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hy]>othe8i8  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Belaud  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  JSuccothopolia.*  But  it 
IS  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  firom  one  comparatively  unknovm  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  ScencB  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  ScenopoliaJ  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  ^nerally  for  any  rude  people,  barbarians,*  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  MaccabcBus  ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.     Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

'  1  S&m.  81,  8-18 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21,  bero  Patre,  sepulta  natrice  ibi,)  Scjtbia 

12.  deductis."     But  he  here  manifestly  allades 

*  1  K  4,  12.  to  the  sacrifice  of  Kysa  by  Iphigenia  in  the 
'  Bfi^ffdyfi,  KoXoufiirn  vpbs  'EAX^vwy  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus,  ^  :Uv3iir^ 

Jitcv^^o\is,  Jot.  Antt  12.  8.  5.  ib.  18.  6.  XtpaSynaos,  Strabo  7.  i.  1.  p.  808.     See 

I.  Written  also  :Uv&&p  ir6\tt  Judith  8,  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  482. 

II.  2Maoo.l2,  80.  Polyb.  5.  70.  4.~  *  Reland,  Pahc&t.  p.  992.  Gesenius, 
The  Sept  likewise,  in  Judg.  1,  27,  has  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  II.  p.  1058.  Ritter 
Baidtrdy,  H  i<m  :Uvd&p  w6ki$,  but  this  is  XV.  p.  482. 

justly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a  later  gloss ;         ^  Gr.  %icfivai,  Lat  Scenes,  Jos.  Antt  1. 

Pahest  p.  992.  21.  1.     Onomast  art  Scence. 

^  Hdot    1.   108-106.       Comp.   Chron.         *  See  the  Greek  Lexicons ;  also  Rosenm. 

Paachale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  226  Dind.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  Col.  8,  1 1. 

*  G.  Synoell  Chrou.  p.  214  ed.  Par.  I.  2  Mace.  4,   47.    Joseph,  c.  Ap.    2.   87. 
p.  406  ed.  Bonn.— Pliny  also  says,  U.  N.  Luoian,  Tox.  6  sq. 

f .  16  **  Scythopolin,  (ante*  Nysam  a  Li- 
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they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  proper.^ 
Indeed,  this  held  trae  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Boman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi* 
dents  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethdian  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fethers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babybnidi  exile.' 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  bolder  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;*  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  Here  Alexander  Jannaaus  had  his  interview  with 
Oleopatra.'  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythoj^olis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.* The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Qabinius.^  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Florus,  the  last  Boman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place." 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  stiU  a  '  noble '  city.*  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.'*  It  was  reckoned  to  PalsBstina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved. ' '  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks ;  and  continued  to  fiourish  for  several  cen* 
turies.  The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.'*  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  sumamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St  Sabas, 
and  idso  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.'* 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,'^  this  region  in  the  fifth 

'  2  Maoa  12,  80.    Comp.  J<ml  Antt  >*  Reland,  Pa1«B8t  p.  996.    Le  Qnien 

13.  S.  5.  Oriens  Christ  m.  p.  688. 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  la  1,  8,  4.  '*  ReUmd  ib.  pp.  216,  216,  228,  226. 

*  Ligfatfoot  0pp.  ed.  Leoad.  foL  Tom.  Le  Quieii  ib.  682-694. 

II.  p.  418.  "  Sergins,  a  monk  and  deaoon  of  the 

*  B.  J.  8.  8.  1.  ih.  8.  9.  7.  roonasteir  of  St.  John,  sabscribed  in  behalf 

*  Antt  18.  18.  2.  of  aU  the  monks  of  ScjrthopoUi,   Mp 

*  Antt  14.  8.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  vdrrttp  r&v  ^h  Smi^^oXiir  ^lomxdr.  See 
^  Antt  14  6.  8.   B.  J.  1.  8.  4.  Keland  Pal.  p.  976. 

*  B.  J.  2.  18.  8,  4.  "  In   Otelerii  Monnm.  Eodet.  GrsM. 

*  Onomast  art  JBethMn,  **  Nunc  appel-    Tom.  II,  IIL — Fleischer  in  Zeitsdur.  d. 
lator  Scythopolis,  nrbe  nobOis  {Htvntios)    moigenL  Ges.  I.  p.  162. 

FalaBstinA.'*  >«  Somn.  a  £.  a  18. 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves^  as  also  into  baskets  and  fancy  fans^  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Bcythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.* 
Beis&n,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  fiames.*  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  B.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.*  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenln,*  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.^ 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beis&n  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  nad  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.*  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
m  his  day  as  '^  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghdr,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute."  •  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  '^  a  fanatical  set ; "  and  to  Bichai^son,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  "  a  nest  of  ruflSans,"  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.*" 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  wlio  were  said  to  have  corae 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyi)tian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  tlie  neiglibouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Glior.**  For  this  reason  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

'  See  the  anthoritiet  qnoled  in  Reland  7.  p.  176.     Murin.  Sanut  p.  247.     Sir  J. 

Pal  p.  977.  Maundoville,  Lond.  1839,  p.   111.— Zuna 

«  WUl.  T3rr.  22.  26  ''  mmo  yero  ad  nihi-  in  ABber*8  Bern,  of  Tud.  II.  pp.  261,  402. 
lam  redacta  raro  inoolitar  habitatore."  *  Seetzen*8  Heisen,  II.  p.  1 69  aq.  Berlin 

*  Win  TjT,  8.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac.  de  1854. 

Vitr.  6&  p.   1077.      Both   tbeae   writers  ^  Travels  in  Sjr.  p.  84a 

wrongly  assign  Scythopolis  to  Palcutina  *  Reisen  ib.  I.  p.  163. 

Tertia,  *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  843. 

«  Will  Tyr.  22.  16.   Wilken  Gesch.  der  '*  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  803.  [92.]  Ri- 

Kr.  m.  iL  p.  210.— Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  chaidsou's  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 

haed.  Vit  Sal.  p.  68.    Wilken  ib.  p.  280.  "  See  above,  p.  826. 

*  AbolC  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Brocardus  o. 
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Salim  and  ^non.— One  of  oar  main  objects  in  visitiiig^the 
Ghdr^  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  after  the  Mnon 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist  I 
regret  to  have  to  saj^  that  our  search  was  froitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative^  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  **  baptizing  in  iBnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [manj  waters]  there/'*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  iBnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fonntainB 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  iBnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Qh6r,  eiffht  Roman  miles  south  firom  Scy- 
thopolis.*  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  firom 
the  Jordan ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.* 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse^ 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  simdarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  S&lim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  TeU  Bidghah  ;* 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  firequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  l^ptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  S&lim  overagainst  N&bulus; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Qhor. — This  great  valley  is  ihe  'Arabah  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Oh&r  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  firom  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  B&niAs. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.^    By 

*  See  abore,  p.  800.  *  Ep.  ad  Eyang.  0pp.  IL  678.  ed.  MarL 

'  John  8,  28  ^earrtCwf  4p  Aii^y,  iyyh    *'  BaUm  autem  non  at  Joeephm  el  nostrf 

tov  2a\fl^  5ri  08araroAX&  ^p  ixtL    The    omnes  arbitrantnr  ene  Jenualeiii,  .  .  .  led 


_      iAlp^uEnan  U  the  Chald.  plnr.  TjrS  oppidmn  juxta  SoythopoHm,  quod  naqna 

fimniain»;  BuxL  Lex.  1601.    Itwiwobl  hodie  •ppellatnr  Salem ;  et  ortenditur  Ibl 

VioMly  a  phice  fnmishiiig  an  abundant  P»?atinm    Meldiixedek,  ex    magnitndme 

•npplT  of  water,  for  thewe  of  the  oowdi  nunarum,  vetem  operiB  oetendens  magnifi- 

who  foDowed  John.  oentiam. 

•  Onomart.   art   uEnon:  "Ostenditur  ,  S!!  ^^^  ^  ooa 

neqae  nnnc  locns  in  ocUto  lapide  Scytho-  ,  °^  'S?7\?'         *«•  ,«*    r.f    •«/ 

p^  ad  meridiem  fnxU  Salim  et  Jorda-  '  See  Vol  IL  pp.  188-187.   P-  «M- 

nem.-— Art  Salem:  "In  octovo  qnoane  ^^0.]  See  also  Geien.  Heb.  Lei.  Bort. 

lapide  k  ScythopoH  in  campo  vicns  8a*u^  1854,  art  t^y^lP  • 
mia9  appeUator."— See  alto  Jndith  4,  4. 
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Eosebitui  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avion  ;^  and  is  deecribed 
as  stretching  firom  Bftnifis  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  TaUey,  lyinff  beyond  the  clifib  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  we  Arabs  Wady  elrArahah;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Oh6r.  AboTO  the  Jisr-Ben&t  Ya'k6b,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  e^• 
HiUeh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
▼olume  ;  the  plain  of  the  HMeh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.* 

The  Qhdr  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Ktim  Sdrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Ddk ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  sive 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Buch  are  the  fountains  at  Jencho 
and  Dak,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fas^,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesbfin  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.' 

North  of  Kum  SQrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Gh6r  is 
entirely  changed ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  Kiir&wa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  F&ri'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  M&lih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  fiirther  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KQm  SCIrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,^  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  tho 

'  Gr.    AbK^Vf    Ooomftst   art  AuUm.  See  the  Greek  Lexioons,  e.g.Paa80W,Pape, 

Jerome  affirmi  that  Aulon  U  not  a  Greek,  LiddeU  and  Scott,  etc. 

bat  a  Hebrew  word.     In  thU  he  U  wrong ;  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  183  aq.  [ii.  594  sq.]  See 

for  the  Hebrew  containi  no  toch  word  or  also  below,  under  May  26tn. 

form  ;  while  the  Greek  nbK&p  signifies  any  '  See  above,  pp.  298,  294. 

deep  tract  (or  valley)  between  mcuntaint.  *  See  oboTe,  pp.  817,  818. 
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heights,  is  quite  different  in  this  respect  fix>m  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Ohdr,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beis&n  the  Ghdr  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  pMn  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JezreeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Oh6r,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisftn  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  lMu;k  of  Beisfin,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  .  The  Qhdr  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  wluch  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  PeUa. 

The  fertUe  portions  of  the  Ohdr  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawln  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  firom  Ttibds  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ohdr  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  sin^e  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  JL)aM,  near  the  ford ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ohdr,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  ihe  Oreai  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.^  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

*  M^  nMw,  Jo&  Antt   12.  a  6;    ealb it  vfai^tf  itrwUif  MiAiyicof ,  Onom. art 
Mpeo.  B.  J.  4.  a  2,  a    EoMbiiu  alao    AuUm.    See  Beknd  PalMt  p.  800 1^. 
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Bkfrsbhxd  and  Btrengihened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday^  May  I7th.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beis&n,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  nordi ; 
and  there  completed  oiur  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
nlace  call^  Beit  Ilfii,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
K.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  J&IM  ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beis&n  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  thLa  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  JdlM.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ufa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghdr  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Qhdr,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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Beiflftn,  olihotijKh  Beexning^  as  seen  firom  fistrther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  &ct  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hOls.  It  is' just  at  this 
pointy  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
IS  situated.  We  first  came  Ujpon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standmg  olone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  yery  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     This  is  absolutely  alL^ 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  saroophaffi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Tillage  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  ' Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  Ufo  the  village  of  Kflmieh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  bears  N.  24^  W.— We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  tJbuGkt  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.*  Beit 
I1&  was  first  visited  by  E.  Q.  Schultz,  in  1847.*- 

Schultz  held  Beit  I1&  to  be  the  Bethulia  (more  properly 
Beiyliia)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed,  by  Bitter  and  others.^  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;*  while  all  the 
topmraphical  considerations  are  a^inst  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.*  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothatiy  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 

>  BawingB  at  Beit  Wk  t   Dtihj  882^  Deir  GhfizAL    Between  tliete  two  ixmtee, 

Tabor  855^    Kibiieh  886^    en-Na'ihah  there  wonld  teem  to  be  no  feaeiUe  road. 
848%  ShfittahS*.  KbAn  97%  TeU  BeisAn        «  RitterLe.    GroninZeitMhr.d.  mora. 

104%      Kankab  60%     TeU   eah-Sheikh  Gee.  L  c.  pp.  68.  69. 
Haaan  818*.  *  The  name  is  itriotlj  JBmi  Ufa;  and 

*  Tet  Liebetmt  i^ipears  to  have  as-  is  to  written  with  ArabiclettenbjSohnlts 
oeDdedWthispathto  Jab6n,half  anhonr    himsel£      Between    this  and  tiie  Greek 

b^jond  tne  hij^est  point  towards  JenIn,  BtrvXo^  it  ii  hard  to  make  out  mnoh  si- 

asld  half  an  hour  east  of  F&kft*a ;  Raise  milarity.    Bnt  Sohnlti  writes  the  name 

L  p.  268  sq.  with  Roman  letters  sereral  times  Bmiilua; 

'  Zeitaohc  d.  morsenL  Gea  m.  pp.  48,  and  thus  creates  a  resemblance.     Tliis 

49.    Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  428  sq.    From  is  wholly  unwarranted ;  and  belongs  to  the 

JenIn  Schnlti  crossed  the  mountain,  and  licenses  in  which  Schults  was  too  apt  to 

descending  on  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indulge. 

M^jedda',  followed  the  base  of  the  moun-        *  De  Wette  EmL  ins  A.  T.  SS  807,  80a 

tains  to  Beit  Ufa;    and  afterwards  re-  Winer  Realw.  art /udtM. 
crossed  them  by  way  of  'Ar&bbdneh  and 
Vol.  ni.— 29                                  z 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.^  It  is  quite  evident^ 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  fieur  fiom  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hiU  country ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ufa. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  £rom  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Etlmieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
oiur  left  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sdkr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Ktlmieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  all 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  I1&  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  parted  from  us ;  he 
going  to  Zer^in,  and  we  to  Etlmieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mm  stream,  coining  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Bheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  fix)m  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Bahhflnlyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  Jfildd.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  Jlldd,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  ftiU  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
di£fering  in  appearance  fix>m  the  canals  drawn  ftom  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty  ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  bocks  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.' 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

'  Judith  4,  6.   7,  8.  la  to  besiege  Betyloa,  in  order  to  seize  upon 

'  In  Judith  4,  6  we  read :  BrrvKo6a  jral  the  passes  to  the  hill  country  (iyafidatu  r^s 

BerofAwM/i,  H  ior»  AWyorri  'Ea9pfiXAp  iptufiis) ;   he  encamps  in  the  yalley  near 

KuriL  •wpiauww  roS  wMw  vK^aUv  Utt^iu  Betylua,  at  the  fountain ;   and  his  host  is 

In  T.  7  these  two  places  are  qwken  of  as  spread  out  in  breadth  unto  Dothan  and  as 

commanding  the  passes  into  Judea,  rkt  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  in  length  from 

hfofiAffut  ^ff  ^pcii^ff.     But  when  it  is  Betylua  to  Kyamon,  which  is  overagainst 

add  that  the  pan  was  ^  strait  for  two  men  Esdraeloa   Sohults  assumes  Kvan^v  to  be 

at  most,"  this  belongs  to  the  romance.     In  the  present  Kdmieh ;    which  is  doubtful. 

o.  6,  11.  12,  the  serrants  of  Holofemes  See  Sept.  ed.  Tischendorf,  Lips.  1850. 

bring  Achior  <*  out  of  the  plain  into  tlie.  *  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  the  J&16d  i 

hiU  country,"  to  the  fountains  under  Be-  TeU  es-Sheikh  Uosau  175^    Zerin  167^ 

tylua,  which  itself  is  on  the  summit  of  a  K6mieh  858**. 
mountain. — ^In  a  7, 1-8,  Holofemes  wishes 
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cultivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  nortliem  hills  eastward  of 
the  Little  HennoxL  The  southem  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
hy  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Qflboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  sradnally  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  KfUnieh  to  the  JfilM ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  dnnk.  At  10.30  we  reached  Ktlmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  fix>m  Diihy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Eaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JfilM 
by  a  vallev  west  of  the  hill  of  EfUnieh.  The  village  is  not 
liu^ge,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below ;  and  the  threshing  fioors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.^ 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.*  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Etlmieh.  MurOssOs  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  Shtittah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  J&IM.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Qilboa.* 

Leaving  Eiimieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'tlrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  nound  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Eaukab.  At 
Na'iirah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Edmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beisftn.  Here  we 
stoprod  to  lunch.^ 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  villaffe,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.    At  12.46 

>  Sohnlti  held  K^imieh  to  be  the  Kva-  *  Bearings  at  Kftmieh:  Diihj  82r.  en- 

|i^r  of  the  book  of  Judith ;  Zeitschr.  d.  Na'iHrah  2^      Tabor  2^     Taiyibeh  68*. 

mom.  Qea.  m.  p.  48.     But  this  is  hardly  Shikttah  119*.     Tell  Beiaftn  187*.    Tell 

oon&tent  with  tiie  right  position  of  Bety-  Urn  'Ajra  146*.    Tell  Sheikh  HaMui  174*. 

Inaifoath  of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  and  er-Rahh&niyeh  190*.     Zei:1n268*.    Kao- 

beyond    Dothan.  — This    name  Kvcvictr  kab  78*.     Mor&sslis  98*.    Wezar  228*. 

(Judith  7,  8)  is  found  no  where  else.  May  See  the  next  note. 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  »  Not  Metar^  as  Schulti  writes  it  erro- 

eariier  name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  biD ,  b^s)  neously ;    see  Bitter  XY.   pi  422.     My 

corresponding  to  the  Arabic  F&leh,  on  the  companion  asain  Terified  the  name  at  KA- 

easlern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ?  mieh.    See  Vol  IL  pp.  816,  819.  [UL 167, 

AU  tiiese  forms  (as  idso  Kvofi^y)  signi^  160.] 

a  bean,pl4Mee  of  beans.  The  crusaders  speak  *  Bearings  at  Na'ilirah:  Kaukab  104*. 

of  F^eh  as  the  castle  of  Faba  ;  in  French,  K6mieh  188*.     Wexar  202*. 
la  Flfw.  See  in  Vol.  U.  p.  828.  [uL  176.] 
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we  came  out  upon  the  Bummit  of  the  ridge ;  havinff  the  poor 
village  of  TOmmh  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  ri^t.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'tlrah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  q{  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us^  looking  green  and  variegated^  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  diflferent  in  ^lis  respect  from  the  Ghdr 
and  tiie  valley  of  Jezreel^  which  we  had  just  left^  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endtr, 
the  ancient  Endar^  now  deserted ;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.^ 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridee,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  fix>m  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zerln.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a. path 
went  off  to  Debtrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
firom  the  west,  called  Wady  Sher&r,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  fiom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  brea^  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  nortL  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Bising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  high  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  of 
Tabor  from  the  Kh&n  et-Tujjfir,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Bher&r.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  imited  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  &r  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejfimi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ;  *  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Khfin  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

'  Bearingi  on  ridge,    near    T&mnh :     298*,  1  m.     IkaAl  310**.    Debiirieh  341* 
Wesar  202^    Nftris  202*.    Kftmieh  189*.    Tabor  357*. 
Na'6rah  206\     Mur&BsQs  143*.    £nd6r        *  Vol  II.  p.  355.  [ui.  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  tod  fifty  or  two  hohdrM  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Khfin  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  finom  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  KhAn  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.* — As 
we  approached  the  E^n,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Subftih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  SQkr. 
Wady  Sher&r  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Ltlbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefir  Babt  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Kh&n  to  Llibieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Ltlbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wadynaving  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Ltibieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Battauf  by 
Tur'&n.*  We  could  here  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Battauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  rid^  ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  m  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.^ 

Tueadaj/y  May  ISth. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evenmg,  and  gave  us  infi)rmation  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  llhfin 
Hinyeh  and  Tell  Hiim,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Ehftn  Minyeh ;  there  to  await  our  arrival 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrfiny,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, called  Ard  el-Ahmar ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.'  It  seems  ^uite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40^  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
tiie  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
fix>m  Isfazareth  to  Tiberias.    At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

■  Vol  n.  p.  868  sq.  [iiL  286.1  1|  m.  The  fcnrmer  is  on  a  dediritr  •orow 

*  See  Vol  IL  p.  869.  [UL  287.]  lower  ground,  facing  LAbieh.     For  Kefir 

*  For  LAbieh  and  its  environs,  see  VoL    Sabt,  see  VoL  II.  p.  869.  [uL  287.1 

IL  pp.  869,  870.  [ill  286-288.]  *  See  VoL  IL  p.  869.  [ui.  287.]  Borok- 

*  See  abore.   p.   109. — Beanngs  from    hardt  giyes  the  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
LAbieh  :  Nimrlo,  N.  2  m.    Kefir  Sabt,  S.     el-Hamma;  Trar.  in  Sjr.  p.  888. 

Vol.  III.— 29* 
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covered  with  laige  perforated  stones,  mnoh  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropea  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  KtUtln 
Hattin ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  fiom  just  west 
of  ity  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ; 
and  Drought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hatttn.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.^ 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Sated,  Tell  HAztr,  and  Mugh&r,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight  The  tract  between  Safed  and  Meirdn 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawfihln,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-'AmM.  Wady  SellAmeh,  south  of  Ramah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-BobOdiyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  ftuiher  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arr&beh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamfim. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  el-'Omeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.* 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  ArculAis  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.' 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m,  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hatttn  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Ham&m  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron.*     There 

>  See  Vol  IL  p.  371.  n.  1.  [iil  240.]  "  Adamnantu    ex  Arculfo,  2.  24,  25. 

•  See  VoL  IL  p.  896.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-  Wright's  Eorlj  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  9 

ings  at  Hajar  en-Nnfrftnj :  Kfim  Hatttn  See  also  in  Vol.  II.  p.  871  sq.  [iii  240 

(eastern)  296^    Safed  S^   Tell  H4m  46*.  sq] 

Mngh4r  828*.    Wadv  et-Tawfthin  869*.        ^  See  above,  pp.  70,  71,  74. 
Wady  Aba  el-'Omelr  N.  65*  E. 
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ifl  a  portal  with  scnlptored  ornaments  towards  the  east  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  double  or  comer 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  is  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital^  I  have  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  ti^e 
Arbda  of  Josephus,  and  probably  the  Beth-Arbd  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.« 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  ruinS|  we  started  a  wild  swinCi 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Ham&m,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hund^d  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile;  its  course  about  northeast;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  clifis  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  EtU'at  Ibn  Ma'fin.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  tiiem  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.» 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  o£f  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
ibrming  different  stories  ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  ^'  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.^    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 

*  Bearingt  from  Irbid:  Kfim  Hattin  898.  [iiL  280.1  Wilson  Lands  of  tlia 
SSr.    Hijar  en-NnsrAnj  174%  Safed  8%  Bible,  II.  p.  807  sq.—T1ie  fortification  de- 

*  See  Vd.  IL  p.  878  sq.  89a  [iiL  251,  scribed  by  Irbj  and  Mangles  seems  to  be 
280  sq.]  This  ^aoe  is  uso  mentioned  as  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
ArM  in  ssTeial  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g.  the  chasm,  and  to  have  no  eonnectioo  with 
hj  &  Parohi,  Ashez's  Bei\).  of  Tnd.  IL  p.  cayems;  Trar.  pn.  298,  299.  [91.]  Po- 
426.  Carmolj  pp.  181,  185,  884,  448.  oocke  mentions  tiie  same;  and  refers  it 
One  writer  in  the  fourteenth  oentnnr,  with  little  probabili^r  to  Fakhr  ed-Din; 
speaks  of  the  mins  of  the  synagogue ;  ib.  Desor.  of  the  East,  IL  L  pi  67. 

p.  259.  «  Trayels,  pi  299.  [91.] 

*  Bnrckh.  Sjr.  p.  881.    See  YoL  II.  p. 
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led  up  to  these  last  excayations,  on  the  southeast  side ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cli£b ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  fitr  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
^chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Ham&m  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbera  At  9u25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hiUs  to  the  west,  called 
Nukb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  S.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  hlUs  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwi^ah, 
**  the  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  former  volume.^  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  oiur  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Babddlyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sellfimeh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  fix>m  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.' 
— ^Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Qhuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Ehfin  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serremfin, 
was  on  oiur  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'.Ajntld,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-Tawldiln,  coming  fix)m  the  region  between  Safed  and 
Meirdn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column  ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.'  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Ehdn  Minyeh  ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  et-T!n. 

The  ruined  Ehfin  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.*  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tin,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.'  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility  : 
"Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

>  VoL  n.  p.  400  aq.  [iiL  283  m.]  nnder  the  name  of  GeeenioB,  p.  658.    It  is 

'  See  VoL  n.  p.  400.  [ui.  288.1  there  tpoken  of  u  "eine  QueUe  kHtten 

*  See  VoL  U.  p.  402»  [iii-  286.  J  Wataert.*    The  Engliah  original  has :   "  a 

*  This  place  ia  mentioned  under  the  rivuletof  tioM^ water;**  p.  819.  Thetran*- 
lame  uamt^' Minyeh,  hj  Bohaeddin  in  the  lator  (Dr  Rieneoke)  doubtless  wrote  t&saei  ; 
eleventh  centoiy ;  p.  98  hit.  which  in  German  cbirography  is  not  very 

*  A  sinffalar  typographical  error  in  re-  unlike  heiuei.  The  error  has  never  been 
lation  to  this  fountain  oocun  in  the  Ger-  corrected.  Raimier  makes  it  the  basis  of 
man  translation  of  Burckhardt,  published  an  argument;  Pal&st.  p.  118.  8d  edit 
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Inznriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastmes 
oi  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness/'  ^ 

We  here  took  our  Innch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  mins  lying  south  of  the  Ehftn,  and  extending  down 
to  the  UtUe  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  neady  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider* 
able  tiian  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.*  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
^udly  have  been  carried  off*  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.* 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Oapemaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  sa^  in  the  sequel 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Ehfin 
Jubb  YiHsuf ;  and  setting  off*  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  tibe 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  lull  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  alonff  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake;  and  uierefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us ;  namely^ 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveyingwater  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ohuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  firom  the  fountains 
of  et-T&bighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wadv,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  mills, 
fonnerly  described ;  as  also  the  Tanntr  Eytlb.^  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Boman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  B&s  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

*  TraT.  in  Syr.  p.  819.  lought  there  for  mins ;    and  of  eonna 

'  Qnaresmios  in  speaking  of  KhAn  Mb-  found  non&    Narrative,  p.  468. 
▼eh  (which  he  writes  Mentek),  ttLjn:  **in        '  For  a  fuUer  deec»iplion  of  the  plain, 

Ulinf  situ  mnltsB  minsB  oemnntar."    Vol  and  the  tract  around  OAn  Minjeh,  see  in 

IL   p.   868.— Lieut  Lynch,  speaking  of  Vol  IL  pp.  40(M0a  Rii.  282-288.1 
'Ahi  et-ltn,  says:  <'Upon  the  dilTaboTe        *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  406  sq*  [iil  296  sq.] 
Dr  R.  pkces  the  site  of  Capemanm  I  **   He 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.^  The  head  of  water  was 
8u£Scient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  yalley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  ftirther  traces  fiom  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  aeain  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  nak^  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gase  upon  the  Franks,  and  Hie 
women  did  the  same  fiom  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Htim.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratiyely  clear  fiom  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzsded  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  ^et  been  explained.' 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hiim.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefi  Bir'im  and  Meirdn,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,'  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hdm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  coliunns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere  ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Eeles  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Bheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
fer  from  Tell  Htlm,  called  Kerfizeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.65  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

*  Our  attentioii  had  been  drawn  to  ihU       •  See  VoL  H.  pp.  400-408.  [iii.  298- 
reseiToir  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who    800.1 
bad  viMted  it.  •  See  above,  pp.  70,  74,  842. 
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a  man  met  ns  and  began  to  demand  hahhshtah.  No  notice 
beinff  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Bmiws  hoise.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid, 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  wat^r, 
called  Blr  Eer&zeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 

gK)r  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Ehirbet 
erftzeh.  We  did  not  so  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  fufl  view.  Their  distance  fix)m  Tell  Hdm 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Eerftzeh  bears 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Ohorcain  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Ohorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  ^  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  &r  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 


*  Hieron.  Gomm.  b  E«a.  ix.  l.p.  8ded.  to  have  beard  the  name  EeiAseh,  which  he 
lart  ••  LacQin  Genenreth,  in  ciyos  litoro  writes  OeroH ;  Vol  II.  L  p.  72.  The 
lapernanm  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  plaoe  was  Tisited  in  1848  bj  Uie  Rer.  Mr 
Siorosaim  sits  sint"  Keyes,  then  one  of  tiie  American  mission- 

*  Pococke,  inquiring  for  Chorazin,  seems  aries  at  BeirAt. 
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Chorazin.  Of  these  Oapemaum  was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  onr  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Oapemaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Ohorasin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Til^rias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beffmning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.^ 
It  was  doubtless  for  tiiis  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Oapsbnaum. — ^In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  Ihat  the  site 
of  Oapemaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Ehfin  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  &ces  Oaper- 
naum  at  Tell  Htim.*  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter.* 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  fbrmer  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  rormerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.*  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  all 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.' 

Making  eSl  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Qhuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

>  See  Vol  n.  p.  8S9.  QiL  266.1  •  Gr.  ^  71)  rtwni<rcu>4r,  Matt  14,  84. 

«  See  YoL  n.  PL  408  M.  CiiL  288  aq]  Mark  6,  68. 

'  Lands  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.  148  aq.  *  Matt  L  0.  Mark.  1.  c  comp.  John  6,  24. 

♦  Eidk.  XV.  p.  889  aq.  »  B.  J.  8.  10.  8. 
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Beren  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  ^  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghdr,  is  somewhat  Egyptian* 
Even  now  the  little  plain  ^^  has  every  appearance  of  fertility ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pastura^ 
and  cultivated  fields,  beari^  luxuriant  crops  of  com  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  WUd  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Nubk 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  aloi^  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  sou  is  much  of  a  dark  aUuvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.**" 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mqdel  and  at  Elh&n 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says :  ''  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; "  *  that  is,  three  Boman  milet)  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.' Dr  Wilson  remarks :  ^'  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct."  • 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  a4jacent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
sohtaiy  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.*  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.^  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaiday  as  Mark  says  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.*  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.     They  took  him  into  the 

*  Ljnoh  Offidml  Report,  Tnmsrene  Seo-        *  Ibid.  p.  188. 

tioo,  opp.  p.  48.  •  Mmtt  14,  18.    Mark  8,  82.    Jolm  8, 

*  Wilwn  Landt  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  137.     1.    For  the  neighboorhood  of  Bethsaida, 
^-Tbe  Talmndists  likewise  speak  of  the    see  Lnke  9,  10. 

great  fertility  of  Oeanesaret,  and  place  it  "*  Matt   14,   16  sq.     Maris  8,   85  s^ 

near  Tlberiaa     See  Ligfatfoot  C^.   ed.  Lnke  9,  12  sq.     John  8,  6  sq. 

Lensd.  XL  p.  227.  *  Mark  8,  46.    John  8,  18.  17.    Compi 

*  JosL  B.  J.  3.  10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

*  Bnit^aidt  p.  820.     Wilson  Lands  of  *  John  8,  18.    Mark  8,  4a    Matt  14, 
the  Bible,  IL  p.  188.  24. 
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boat ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  '^the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ;"  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
'^  they  came  into  the  land  (k  Gennesaret."  '  The  next  day,  tiiie 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  '^  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Capernaum^  'seeking  for  Jesus.''  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.' 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  by 
tilie  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gtennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  **  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.*  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
uiged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ;'  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  aUusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
KepJiarriome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kaphamaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinua  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."* 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.^     Besides  these  fo\mtains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14,  S4.  Mark  6, 53.     nrbem  hano  in  Gennesaritide  sitam  fuiue 

*  John  6,  22-26.  69.  claram  fuciunt  Evangcllstas  coUatl 
'  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Jesus        *  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching  *  Jos,  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  icoi  wriyp  Zidpitrai. 

Capernaum ;  Matt  14,  86  aq.     Mark  6,  worifundTji  [aL  yonfifirrdrp],  Ka^apycu>bfi 

54  sq.    The  people  from  the  other  side  atniir  ol    iirixtlipioi  KoXovffi   icrK. — Both 

irould  hardly  reach    Capernaum    before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  Coracimia 

afternoon ;  as  the  boats  came  first  firom  as  found  in  the  Nile.     Plin.  H.  N.  82.  19. 

Tiberias;  John  6,  28.  Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  823. 

*  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  n.  p.  227,  "Norn  '  See  Vol  II.  p.  401.  [iii.  284.]-.Yet 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-Hamftm, 
er-BQbtidlyehy  and  at  some  seasons  el-'Amdd ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-BQbQdlyeh,  being  much  tiie  largest.^  Josephns  there- 
fore, m  mentioning  the  fountain  Kaphamanm,  conld  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plam ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  dM)re.'  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore ;  * 
whfle  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  o£  the  northern  hilL 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Ooracinua  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  laige  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  tiiat  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  fit)m  the 
shore ;  and  which  coidd  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Kephamome  *  in  this 
vicinity ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  tiie 
prima  facie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.    During  a 

notwiUutanding  my  Ttin  March  and  the  ports  a  profbw  herbage  ug%6USlj  naar 

abMDoe  of  aU  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De  the  shore;*  IL  p.  18a 

San^j.  without  any  personal  examination,  *  Or.  Kffte»r«^if,  Jot.  Vit  |  73.    Hers 

andiotitatiTely  prononnoes  that  spot  to  Josephns  giTes  the  name  a  Greek  form ; 

hare  been  the  site  of  Capemanm  I   Credat  bat  in  Ko^oproo^fi  he  merely  writes  the 

Judam,    Narrat  Vol  IL  p.  471.— M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Qreek  letters;  B.  J.  8. 

Saob^  also  finds  rains  all  the  way  fVom  10.  S. 

the  Boond  Fountain  to  Aba    ShAsheh.  *  The  lanffnage  of  Bitter  implies  too 

There  are  indeed  many  large    Tolcanio  mnch,  when  be  says:  **The  name  of  the 

bnt  no  rains.  fountain  Euphamaum  is  not  neceesarily 


*  Dr  inison  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  whi<tt 
el-Ham4m  is  the  most  important;  H.  p.  might  lie  in  a  wholly  diflbrent  place ;  since 
18S.  As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  sncn  ^jpeUatire  names  are  often  repeated 
er-B&bfidlyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in  Palestine ; "  Erdk.  XV.  p.  889.  It 
than  the  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa- 

'  Hence  in  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  the  read-  lestine  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 

ing  woTtmrdrp  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  same  name,  which  are  not  connected 

given  in  the  earlier  editions.  and  acyaoent  to  each  other;  and  espedaUy 

*  See  above,  pp.  844,  846.  Dr  Wflson  so,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  (if  die  city 
also  says:  "'Ain  et-Tin  .  .  .  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hftm,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
several  attendant  rills  rising  from  less  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 
copious  souroes  in  the  neighbourhood,  sup-  between. 
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akirauflh  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  horse 
of  JoeephuB  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  hy  which  he  was  injured  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  conyeyeid  to  the  village  Kephamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,'  was  conveyed  to 
TarichsBa  at  the  southern  extremibr  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  tins  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Gahlaeans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Bomans. 
His  head-quarters  would  seem  to  l^ve  been  at  Tarichsoa ;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security.'  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.*  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Arainst 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in* 
trenched  themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
1^  These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  wiUi  three  thousand 
troops ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.*     Bubse- 

Juently  other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichaaa  to 
ulias.' 
The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  mjury  was  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con* 
veyed,  probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichaaa;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  ^verish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Eephar- 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.* — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Htlm.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Tarichsda.' 

'  ViU  I  72,  Z4^arrt  ro7s  larpoh.  of  ooone,  not  to  the  place  whither  he 

*  Vita  54  bii,  59.  ehould  be  conveyed,  but  to  the  propriety 
'  Ibid.  62,  68,  69.  of  removing  him  at  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  ^  "  The  object  of  carrying  Joaephns  to 

*  Ibid.  73.  Capernaum  was  not  ...  to  carry  him  a 

*  The  opinion  of  the  phyaiciana  referred  stage  on  his  wuy  to  Tarichica ;  but  to  con- 
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I  see  DO  difficnltyy  therefore,  in  regarding  Eephamome  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Eaphamaum  in  the  plam  of  Gtenne- 
aaret. 

lY.  The  circumstances  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaret,  show  conclusiyely  that  it  could 
not  have  been  situated  at  Tell  Htlm. 

The  limits  of  Gtennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  by  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  ^'  tolerably 
correct."  ^  Its  northern  border  is  at  Ehdn  Minyeh ;  while  TeU 
HtUn  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — ^Remarking  upon 
my.  former  conclusion  drawn  firom  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, ^'  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
Jknown  as  the  region  of  Gennesaret/' '  the  same  writer  says : 
^^  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  b^  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  cf  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum."*  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  sugeest 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Tet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.* 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell  Htlm  no  fountain  whatever ; ' 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  fix)m  the  lake.     This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.' 

An  argument  in  fiivour  of  Tell  Hdm  has  been  drawn  fit)m 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand :  ''  And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."*  Here,  it  is  said,  ''  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  supjiose  them  to  start  from  the  Kh6n  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  fix)m  Tell  Htlm."^     This 

▼^  him  after  his  injniy  to  a  place  of  co-  *  Ritter,  as  we  have  eeen,  pawee  orer 

Tert;*  Wilaon  Lands  etc.  II.  p.  146.  This  this  chief  aigament  withoat  notioe;  tee 

it  the  main  aignment  to  thoee  wlio  find  aboTe,  p.  850. 

Cuernaiim  at  Tell  U6m.  *  See  above,  p.  860,  also  p.  851.  n.  6. 

'  See  the  first  proposition  abore,  pp.  *  Mark  6,  88.    Comp.  Matt  14,   18. 

548,  849.  Lulce  9,  11.    John  8,  2. 

'  See  the  second  proposition  abore,  pp.        *  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  146.    Bittei 

549,  850.  Erdk.  XV.  p.  841. 
•  Lands  of  the  Bible  H.  p.  146. 

Vol.  III.— 30  A  A 
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itgain  i$  trde  in  tli6  letter ;  bat  I  muBt  confess  myself  nnaUe  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question*  It  (M^umeSf  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disdples  set  off  from  OapeTmaum,  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  buy  Evangelist.  The  circumstances  mi^e 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  ai^  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat/ 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  naturdly 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.' 

y.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khftn  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  fiom 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  ''  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.''  *  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.' 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.    Arculfus  the  French bish- 

*  John  6,  22.  is  in  ruins ;  but  there  ia  no  trace  of  a  Tell. 

*  Another  supposed  coincidence  urged  in    The  name,  too,  is  first  heard  of  in  the 
faTOur  of  Tell  HAm,  I  cannot  but  reg^ard  as    seventeenth  century. 

ftwclful,  viz.  that  in  the  name  Tell  H6m  we  *  Onomast  art  Caphamaum,     Eusebi- 

have  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphar  us  colls  it  a  village,  Ktl^firi ;  Jerome,  cppi- 

Nahum,  L  e.  Nahum's  village ;  so  Roedi-  dum. 

ger  in  Allgem.  Lit  Zeit.  April,  1842,  p.  *  **  Lacum    Genesareth,  in  cujus  litore 

581.     Ritter  XV.  p.  341.    The  first  sylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias   et   Bethsaida  et 

ble  of  Nahum  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorozaim  siUe  sint ; "  Uieron.  in  Esa.  ix« 

dropped ;  although  there  is  no  analogy  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart. 

it    We  might  aho  admit  the  substitution  *  See   in  Vol  II.  p.  391  sq.  [ill  290, 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  292.] 

bable  grounds  for  it ;  just  as  in  the  case  *  **  Deiude  venimus  in  civitatem  Tiberia- 

of  'Ain  Shems  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  dem.  .  .  .     Deinde  venimus  in  Cuphar- 

shemesh,  where  the  fountain  remains  though  nanm  in  doraum  beati  Petri,  quad  est  in 

the  city  is  destroyed;  see  YoLL  p.  26.  [i  37  ]  Basilica.     Inde  venientes  per  castra,  vel 

But  here  at  Tell  U6m  there  is  nothing  to  vicos,  vel  civitates,  ad  duos  fontos  venimus, 

lead  to  inch  a  change.    The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Dan."    Antuu.  Mart.  7. 
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op  Tinted  Palestine  towaids  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
rdated  his  observations  to  Adamnanus.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Gkklilee,  he  speaks  of  **  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  forUiculua  or 
small  fountain ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south.''  ^  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  '^  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed  by  we  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along  the  li^e  of  Gkdilee,  and  through  the  ph^o 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  lone  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore/'  *  Here  ^'  the  place  of  benediction''  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.*  The  term  /orUictUua  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-Bdrideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  fix)m  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  &r  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-B&rideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  abng  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  fit)m  a  neighbouring  hill :  ''  It  had  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on.  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrdny  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.'  But  as  ho 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

'  At  that  time,  as  now,  tlie  popular  be-  cnita  Capbarnanm  perreninnt  maritiiiiam  ;* 

lief  beld  the  miracle  to  hare  been  wrought  Adamnan.  2.  25. 

on  the  we«t  of  the  lake :  **  Qni  loons  oitra  *  See  abore,  pi  842. 

mare  GaliliM  eat,  respiciens  ciyitatem  Ti-  *  '*  Qon,  nt  Arralftu  refert,  qui  earn  de 

beriadem  ah  aostrali  plaga  liU  ocourren-  monte   vioino  proepexit,  mnrom  non  ha- 

torn ;    Adamnan.  2.  24.    The  site  of  the  bens,  angnsto  inter  montem  et  stagnnm 

miracle  was  later  changed  to  the  Hiyar  ooartata  apatio,  per  illam  maritimam  oram 

eo-Notrtuiy.  longo  tramite   protenditor,    montem    ab 

*     Qui  ab  HieroflolTmis  desoendentes  aqnilonali  plaga,  lacum  Tero  ab  anstrali 

Capbarnanm   adire  cupinnt,  per  Tiberia-  babene,  ab  oocaso  in  ortom  extenaa  diri* 

dem  Tia  Tadnnt  recta  t  deinde  aecns  lacnm  gitnr ;"  Adamnan.  2.  26. 

GalilcMB.  locnmqne    snperins    memorata  *  The  sermon  on  the  monnt  had  not  yet 

benedictionis  penium  habent:  a  qno  per  been  connected  with   the  KOr^  Hatanj 

maiginem  ejnsdem  stagni  non  longo  cir-  see  in  Vol  IL  p.  871  sq.  [iii  240  sq.] 
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IB,  that  lie  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  tha< 
quarter  the  view  would  be  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
•and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  ajpparent  on  consulti]^  not 
only  Eiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isambert.'  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
•render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  Ehfin  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  St. 
"Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake ;  arkl 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Eh&n  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  KQrtln  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that 
"  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  ipiles  from  Capernaum."'  Here  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Khiin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

^  The  latter  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  .  . .  ibi  fiiit  domns  et  mnroB  magnns . .  . 

de  G^ogr.  Janv.  1864. — It  ia  true,  tliat  Et  inde  pergobant  ad  Bethsaidam  ...  ibi 

Tell  Hiim,  aa  seen  ftom  a  distance,  seetna  est  nunc  ecclesia.    Et  illic  manentea  nnam 

to  have  a  mountain  behind  it ;  but  it  ia  nOctem,    mane    pergebant    ad   Corozaim 

only  a    very    gradual    acclivity,    which  ...    ibi     fiiit    ecclesia    Christianoruro, 

reaches  ita  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc."    Vita  St.  Willibaldi  §§  16,  17.     See 

At  Kh&n  Minyeh  the  ateep  wall  riaea  im-  also  in  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 

mediately,  and  leaves  but  a  narrow  space  p.  IG  aq. 
between  it  and  the  bay.  *  **  Secundo  milliurio   a  Caphamanm, 

*  **  Et  inde  (sa  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  descensus  illius  montis  est,  in  quo  sermo- 

mare,  et  pergebant  seonsvicumMagdalenas.  cinatus  est  ad  turbas  ;**  Eugesipp.  in  I* 

Et  veniebant  ad  ilium  vicum  Caphamaum  Allntii  Symmikta  p.  109. 
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Beatitudes,  lie  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
which  some  dreiEun  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile/'  He  regards  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  but  whether  he  hea  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-Bftrideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
luid  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
cijides  after  Ids  resurrection.  ''  From  that  place  easteily  after  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts."  ^  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Ehftn  Minyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  aft;er  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try.  He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.* 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds:  "In  no.  xxi  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  hours 
from  the  northern  end.*  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Eh&n  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief, 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper* 
naum,  he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  diversorium 
(Khftn),  called  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.^  This  ex* 
plains  also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  aU 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

'  *  Ab  boo  ibnte  si  ieris  per  vigititi  of  langnage  to  plaoo  the  terminui  d  pto 

paasni  supra  more  GalilieiD,  est  locns  ubi  at  the  bnse  of  the  mountain  or  near  it ;  if 

Cbristns,  etc  .  .  .  Ab  eo  loco  orientem  so  meant,  the  clause  would  hare  been  pre- 

▼ertns  per  nnam  lencam  est  Capernaum,  ceded  by  inde  or  the  like,  as  elsewhere.— 

ciTitas  quondam  glorioea,  sed  nunc  ▼icos  Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  tiie  map  of  11  Sa- 

linmilii^  tIz  septem  habens  casas  piscato-  nntaa   This  is  rather  unsafe  ground ;  sboe 

rum ;"  Brocardus  o.  4.  p.  178.  on  his  map  he  puts  the  mount  of  Beati- 

'  ^  Ad  pedem   ejus  oritur  fons,  juxta  todes  at  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  lake, 

mare  GalilsesB  ad  xxx.  passus,  qnam  diount  It  seems  retj  doubtful  whether  Sanutus 

venam  NilL*    Maria  Sanut.  S.  14.  9.  p.  ever  saw  the  lake. 

247.  *  *<In  prsBsentia  in  HUus  (so.  Caphar- 

*  "  In  zzL  est  Caphamaum,  prop^  latus  naurn^  situ  multa  ruina  oemuntur,  et  mi- 

aquilonare  maris  GaliliesB,  ad  duas  leu-  serabile  diversorium  ...  A  loco  undo  Jor- 

cas  :*  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  247.    The  phrase  danis  inflnit  in  mare  GalOsm  distai  ad  sex 

**ad  duas  leucas**  hera  refers  to  prapk;  milliaria.    Arabice  Menich  nunoupatur.* 

'  I  the  preceding  note  **  ad  xxx  pas-  Quaresm.  IL  p.  868.    . 


lust  as  in 

ana*   mafni 

aui    nra 


nkniojuxta,  U  is  against  the  bws 
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of  pilgrimfl  at  leart,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  ihe 
plain  el-Ghnweir. 

In  concloaion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Genneearet  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  tiie  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was'  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
Hhe  tradition  b^an  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Htlm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  llau, 
about  A.  D.  1674.* 

Bbthsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  fix)m  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that^thsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po- 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  fix)m  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.* 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  •  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.     As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 

'  Nmo,  Voyage  p.  672.     See  mboye,  in  '  See  above,  p.  854.  n.  4. — Onomast. 

Vol  n.  k  408.  [ill  800.]  art.  Bethzaida :  *'  Ciyitas  est  Galilflsae  .  .  . 

*  Mark  6,  45.    John  6,  17. — ^Mark  6,  prop^  Btagnom   Genesareth.**      Eusebius 

5a    Matt  14,  84.    John  6,  24.  25.  says:  wpbs  rf  r§in/i<rapirjf  \invjf. 
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Soriptore  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  St.  Willibald 
already  quoted.^  He  passed  from  Tiberias  alon^  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernaum ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  fix)m  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Eh&n  Minyeh ;  apd  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Ehftn,  and  not  fiur  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-T&bichah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  df  a  mile  north  of  the  Eh&n,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.' 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-T.ftr- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Qalilee.* 

Chobazik. — ^I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  r^ard  the  trivial  remains  at  EerfiEch  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is -expressly  called 
a  cttg.*  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
''began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done.''  *  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con* 
nection,  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  lar^  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  ^building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  migh^  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

'  See  abore,  p.  S56L  Ve    of  much  weight      And  fbrtber,   it 

*  See  aboTe,  pp.  846,  S46.  does  not  appear  from  Seetaen's  narratiTe, 

*  Bitter  places  Bethsaida  at  Khin  Min-  that  he  learned  this  name  from  his  gnides 
jeh ;  diieny  on  the  authority  of  Seetsen,  at  aU.  More  probably  he  obtained  it  from 
wlio  is  supposed  to  have  hevd  there  the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tjre  and  Sidon,  with 
name  BAt-Ssaida  from  Ids  gnides ;  Erdk.  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiya ;  from  whom 
XV.  pp.  883-S85.  See  aboTo,  Vol  H.  pw  too,  doubtless,  he  learned  that  Tell  HAm 
405.  n.  8.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.}— The  su'sgestion,  was  Capernaum,  and  that  Chorasm  was 
that  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  east  of  tiie  lake;  Beisen,  BerL  1864,  Bd. 
came  from  the  eastern  tide  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844,  845,  oomp.  pp.  828^  827. 
mig^t  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  *  See  abore,  p.  847. 

been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people        *  John  1,  45. 

on  the  west  of  the  Uke,  is  too  fanciful  to        '  Mati  11,  21 ;  oomp.  Lake  10,  la 
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EusebiuB  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Boman  miles  fix)m  Capemanm,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.'  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  share  of  the  lake ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost.'  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Wfllibald  already  quoted  above.' 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  iixm  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.^ 

In  view  of  all  the  precedi^  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Kh&n  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  Htlm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  wiui  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  stQl  seen 
along  the  shore,  Eh&n  Minyeh,  et-T&bighah,  and  Tell  Htm,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Ker&zeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modern  representative,  the 

*  Onomast  art  ChcroMaim.  Ab  Id  the  which  U  not  Galilee,  bat  was  beyond  Jor- 
case  of  Capernaum,  Eusebius  here  calb  dan ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  *0  fiiy  (^iKtwiros)  . .  . 
Chorazin  a  village^  kAiaii  ;  Jerome,  oppi-  tcrl^ti  Keua-dptiau^,  icAy  t$  xdrtt  ravkaytruc^ 
dum. — ^The  reading  of  ihe  Greek  is  erro-  MouXidSa.  In  like  manner  Plinj  and  Je- 
ncously  twelve  {ifif)  miles;  while  that  of  rome  both  speak  ofJulios  as  east  of  the  Jor- 
Jerome,  on  any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  15,  **Jordane8 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacnm  so  fundit .  .  .  amoenis  circnmsep* 
to  the  truth.  tum  oppidis,  ab  oriente  Juliade  et  Hippo.*' 

'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt  xvi.  18,  ^  PhUip- 

Mart  '*  Lacum  Genesareth,  in  cnjus  litore  pus  ...  ex  nomine  filisB  ejus  (Augusti) 

Ci^maum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  trane  Jordanem  extruxit"    But 

Chorozairo  sitae  sint"  M.  De  Saulcy  in  a  slashing  style  of  criti- 

'  See  above,  p  856.  cism  extends  Gaulonitis  to  the  west  of  the 

*  *'  Proinde  k  oivitate  Corosaim  et  ostio  lake  ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken  ;  and  re- 
fluvii  Jordanis  contra  aquilonem,"  etc  fers  ihe  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  Julian 
Brocardus  o.  4.  p.  178.  in  Perea,  although  Jerome  is  expressly 

*  M.  De  Saulcy  assumes,  that  Tell  H&m  speaking  of  that  built  by  Philip.  See 
was  the  site  of  Julias,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  Vol.  II.  p.  818.  n.  8.  [iil. 
saida;  Narrat  IL  p.  489  sq.    But  Jose-  80&  n.  8.] 

phus  places  Julias  in  lower  Gaulonitis, 
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Tillage  Stirafend,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  HUb  back  of  the 
plain.^ 


We  set  off  from  Blr  Kerftzeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
K.  30^  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  fix>m  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Safed.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  £ur  from  Jubb 
Ttlsuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  ruins,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  valley  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  tlmt  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.*  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  N.  70^  W.  At  2.25  we  croi3sed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Htlm,  here  running  about  S.  20^  E. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  E^fin  Minyeh  by  Elhfin  Jubb  Ytlsuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Htdeh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  fix)m  the 
Kh&n,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right.  We  kej^t  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.*  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Ltlbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Hamfim.  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  HMeh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  Ailer  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'dneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  beyond.  Here,  mdeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Htdeh  was  tiie  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.     The  village  of  Ja'ttneh 

^  See  VoL  IL  pp.  474,  476.  [iil  412,  Hatttn  228*.    We  were  now  upon  high 

418.1                     FF         .            L             .  tableland.                                     ^        ^ 

*  Bearings  at  1.56  :  Tiberias  196\  Blr  'Bearings    at   8.46 1    Tiberias    1S4^ 

^eribeh217Mm.     Migdel  212\    K&m  KhAn  192% 
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ia  Btill  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  email  stieam 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  vOlage.  Another  viUage,  Fir^im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  ApriL^ 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tineh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  colunm,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Ehait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkm&ns,  chiefly  at 
el-Mdnt&r ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  firom  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — ^The  Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'kdb  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Ehftn  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  conseqiience  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.     The  earlier  the  seed*time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'dneh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  Hdsbeiya. 

Wednesday,  May  19th. — We  sent  oflf  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasyiin,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  far  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'iineh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  nule  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atal),  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  Mughftr,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  SQnnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.'     At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village  ; 

*  Bearings  at  Ja'&neh :  FVim  6**.  Ma-  *  Bearings  from  Mughar :  cl-MankQli- 

ffh&r  25%  South  eod  of  lake  6V,  Toll  el-  beh  155%    el-MuDt&r  100%     Tell  el-Fexas 

Feraa,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95".  Jebel  esh-  100**.     Sooth  end  of  lake  60%   North  end 

^heikh  86%    el-M&ntAr  8S%  of  lake  30%    Jebel  esh-Shoikh  86%    Job- 
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lying  nearer  indeod  to  the  next  Tillage,  but  used  only  by 
Mughftn 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Kabft'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  yiUag^, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  Wo 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  EObft'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amtlkah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  8.  70**  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en^Namar,  from  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Mariis,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  oUve 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87«  B. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocb  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Easyiln.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
lareer  indeed  than  Martls,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  vdth  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  Hend&j,  here  coming  out  fix)m  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendftj  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  KasytUL^ — 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  fix)m  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Henddj  to  Safed.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  onl}*  have  been  Kasytin ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. 

Around  Kasytin  is  an  arable  tract  laiger  than  that  at 

c1  SQnntn  20^  Tell  el-HQrrlweb,  Just  *  Bearings  at  Kaijib:  MariU  191% 
over 'Ain  MelUhah   19%  South  end  of  upper  lake  96% 
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Mards.  Our  ride  thoB  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  throiigh  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  region  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plam,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hendftj,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  in  aU  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamlyeh,  and  has  its  be^ning  near  el-Jish.^ 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plam.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  firom  the  Jisr  Ben&t 
Yalcdb.  Crossing  the  point  of  tne  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,'  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  firom  the  Jisr  to  Kedes. 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Eedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.*  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  firom  the  Gh6r  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain  ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Htileh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  Mellahah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Eedes ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibch.  Wc  turned  off,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high  and  sightly ;   overlooking  the   deep   and   rugged  Wady 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  [iii.  870.1  Bedawy  ruins  along  the  low  hills  whioh 

*  At  9.56,  ei-HQnrftweh  bore  12".  bound  the  bottom  loud  of  tlie  plain  cm  the 

*  Bearings  at  10.10:  ChifUih  144%  8  south, 
ni.    WOkkAs  172%  2  m.    These  are  two 
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Hendftj  on  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  Kedes  towards  the 
north,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh 
north  of  it.    Wady  Hendftj  breaks  down  just  above  between  lofty 

I)recipice8.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
ower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedcs.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendftj  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
oftheTelL 

On  the  summit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  difTerent 
epochs.  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here  ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Baltlta)  are  scattered  round 
about.* 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Eedes 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali.' 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali  •  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin  ;  who 

S.thered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
erom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Htdeh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with  fire.^  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hazor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
Ehus  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Semechonitis,''  as 
e  names  it.'  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.*  The  same  Hazor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.'- 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Oilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria."*  Tiglath-pileser  came  fix)m  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Eedesh,  and  Gilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

•  Bearings  from  Tell  Kharaibeh :  Kedes        *  Josh.  11,  1-18. 

4^   el-Hum\weh  67%  TeU  el-Feras  117%  *  Jos.  Antt  5.  6.  1,  i^  'A^^pw  w6K(m 

North  end  of  lake  87**.    South  end  of  lake  .  .  .  aMi  84  ^rtpKurai  r^s  2«/ftcx«rlTi8of 

116%    'Alraa242%    Wadj  Hendi^j,  course  Xtfi^s. 

above,  242'.  •  Judg.  c.  4. 

•  See  Biblioth.   Sacra,    1847.  p.   408.  M  K.  9, 16. 
Comp.  Biblioth.  Saa  1846.  pp.  212,  218.  *  2  K.  16,  29. 

•  Josh.  19,  80. 
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'Kedeshy  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  This 
a^ain  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  tiie  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  vis.  ^*  Ham- 
math,  Bakkath,  and  ChinnereUi,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Eedesh."  ^  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser^  except  historically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  HtUeh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hour 
from  Eedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
^great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Buins,'  ^ords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Eedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Hazor 
of  Naphtali 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Eedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  eases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Kamah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  tho 
east  of  Bfini&s.'  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Eedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it. 

Eedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  8.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.     The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

»  Jo«h.  19,  36-87.  81.     For  the  Wely  of  Sheikh  Othman  el- 

•  See  above  for  HazzAr,  pp.  62,  63.     For     Haz6ry,  see  under  May  27th. 
Khirbct  Haz{^  and  Tell   Haz6r,  see   p. 
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ridffe,  a  sort  of  TelL  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
and  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  runs  oat  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocby  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  ftirther  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  yillf^y  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  above  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Htdeh  ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
up.*  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
HAleh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeiddr  beyond  the  Hdleh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  full 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  HMeh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of-  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aithertln,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Llt&ny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  M&U- 
ktyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Eedes  itself;  from  which  thero  is  a  great  and  steep . 
descent  to  the  Htileh. 

The  site  of  Eedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
roimded  by  fertile  plains.  But  thero  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  from  Haur&n,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.* 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Bound  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.     Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

*  E.  Smith  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  Maj  1849,  5^^    Tell  ol-Feras  122*.    el-Kboraibeh 

p.  370.  186".     Benltl95'. 

'  Beaiinjn  from  Kedes,  taken  in  1844  :         *  Biblioth.  Sao.  ib.  p.  876. 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  50**.     Castle  of  Binifts 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  dde  portals.  We  saw  no  oolmniuiy 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruins.  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Kefir  Bir'im,  Meir6n,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Htlm.  It  was  once  a  syn- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  orna- 
mented portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portEtl  a  vault  witli 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Wheilier  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  could  not  determine.  At  the  side  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  r^ard 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  fix)m  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  wo 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.  ^ 

Between  these  two.  structures  are  several  large  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  Thev  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  nve  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  smgle  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  sarco- 
phagi was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures ;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  bo  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction, 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Kedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  a  Canaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refupje.'  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity.'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ;  *  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tyrians."  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus ;  *  and  place  it  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Tyro 
and  near  to  Paneas.' 

We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews  ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  ;  and  among  them 
that  of  Barak. '^     Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

»  Eipecialljr  in  *  Jichoa  ha-Abot,»  Car-  *  Judg  4,  6—2  K.  16,  29. 

inoly  p.  433  »q.  *  1  Maco.  1 1,  63.  73.     Tob.  1,  2. 

•  Jodi.  12,  22.^Jo8h.  19,  87.     Joseph.  •  Gr.  vphs  Kv^otaaoTs,  Joa.  B.  J.  4.  2.  3. 

Antt  6.  1.  24.^Josh.  20,  7.     21,  82.     1  •  Onomiut.  art.  Cedes. 

Chr.  6,  76.  '  Bonj.  of  TuiL  I.  p.  82. 
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tombe  of  Deborah  and  Jael.^  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visitol  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benlt ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.'  Bertou  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Byria.^  Major  Bobe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.'  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Betting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Eedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  &om  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend^  on  its  hieh  western  side,  fitcing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Atherdn.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.'  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  al»}  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  Hfts- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  bv  the  inhabitants; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  m  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday  J  May  2%A.— We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.     It  was  now  under  cultivation.     The 

>  Curmolj,  pp.  2G4,  878,  450.  •  Biblioth.   Saor.   1848.  p.    IL— Ibid. 

*  Brocard.  c  7.  p.  178,  **Ode8  Neph-  1849,  p.  874  sq. 
taltm,  quB  .  .  .  abiindat  omnibus  bonis.        *  Bearings  at  8.05 :  el-Httrrftweh  154*. 

MonstrantariIlicniagn»minaB,et8epnlchn  Tell  el-Feras  12r.     Kedes  180*.    Kha- 

puloheirima  antiqnonim."  raibeh   188*.     Mnbelbtb  806*.    Baleida 

'  See  Vol  II.  p.  489.  [iii.  855.1  W.  \  m.— Bearing  at  &20:  Mnheibtb  W. 

«  BnlL  de  la  Soc  de  G6ogr.  Sept  1889,  —At  8.85,  Kbnn&eh  boie  181*. 
p.  144. 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  thp  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  Lltftny.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnln.'  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Htlnin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Htleh  below  us  on  the  right.' 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  fiu  distance  Jebd 
Bdnntn  was  visible,  with  mi^ch  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  smnmit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Htleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  ZQarsh ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg- 
ments formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  looki^ 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  HAleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hiinln,  Abil,  and 
MuttlUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hdnln 
at  8  o'clock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  Litftny. 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  HMeh.  Htlnin  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bel&d 
Beshftrah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  clue&  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnin.' 

The  jnoxQ  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers^  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

'  Bearings  at  7i  Tibntn  274*.    M&r6n  tnileh  25^     KM'at  es-Subeibeh,  near  Bi- 

226%   Maheibib  21$f%  el-Maliktyeh  200".  mks,7i\    AbU32\ 

Meifl  2ir.  *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUotb.  Sacra, 

*  Bearing!  at  7.15 :  H&nin  5%    el-Ma-  184C,  p.  20a 
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flame  area  on  tlie  nortL  At  the  tiortkwest  comer  tad  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side^  the  boM  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  buUt.  On  tiie  east  the  wall  is  t^arried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  visible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  Btones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  different  parts ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
waUs  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  witJi  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  &ce,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.^  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson.' 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Hdleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Behobj  called  also  Behob,  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
firom  the  city  Dan,  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  '^  a  people  quiet  and  secure,''  &r  fix)m  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  *^  that  is  by  Beth-Rehob  ;"  *  there  they 
built  a  city  ana  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-Eady.*  The  same  Rehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh- 
bamea,  that  they  searched  the  land  "  imto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamath.'' '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  id  up  through  the  Wady  et^ 

*  Bearings  from  HAnln  i  KflFat  BiniAs        •  Heb.  iSm-n^ab  -ndK  *-n!^a  Jndg. 

ISS.    N.  end  of  lake  154  .  «  See  under  May  26th. 

•  See  BiMioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  201  iq.        •  Heb.  nian  fciab  ahn-^]?.  Num.  18, 
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Teim  and  the  BOk&'a.^    To  all  these  circumBtances  the  position 
of  Hdnln  well  correspondfl  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Behob.' 
We  set  off  again  from  Htlnln  at  8.35 ;  and  crossing  a  de- 

1)re8sion  we  stnick  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
ower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract.  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  me  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwaids  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plam ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spurs 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to^the 
Derd&rah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  ri^ht  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derd&rah,  the  stream 
cominff  from  Merj  'Aytin.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  east  of  el-MutdUeh ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
AbiL  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.'  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.*  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  "  Ijon  (Heb.  'lydn,  Arab. 
'AyCm)y  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ;  "•  and  again,  "  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead."  •  These  notices  all  cor- 
respond well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Ayiin  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
"  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

*  So  too  '*  the  STrians  of  Beth-Rehob,"        '  There  was  another  Rehob  in  the  tribe 

ipoken  of  in  2  Sam.    10,  6,  are  in  y.  8  of  Aaher,  further  west ;  Josh.  19,  2a  80. 

called   "the   Syrians  of  Rehob."     Comp.  21,81.     Judg.  1,  81. 
RitterXV.p.218.— Thephrasenon  Kinb         *  2  Sam.  20,  14.  18. 
seems  in  Num.  18,  21,  to  be  takJn  in  iti        42  Chr.  IG,  4  ;  comp.  1  K.  16,  20. 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa^  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.* 

The  village  el-Muttllleh  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
most  southern  villages  of  the  district  Mer)  'AjtoL  Muttilleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
darah  breaks  down ;  and  ei\joys  a  commanding  view  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Htdeh.  Hence  its  name^  which  signifies  '  a 
look  out/  or  rather  *  a  look  down.'  But  from  most  of  the  Meij 
itsdf  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Meij. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MutOUeh,  we  were  upon 
a  small  elevated  plain^  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Lit&ny  and  up  Wady  JermOk  to  the  high  region  around  Jeijd'a. 
Very  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShOkif  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  wall.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Llt&ny  at  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  ^ves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.60  bore  N.  36°  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  groimd  descends  towards  the  Lit&ny,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mim&s,  which  we  had  before  seen  fit)m  the 
castle. — ^At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate  ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
alx»ut  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Llt&ny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards  ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Htileh  by  MutQlleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-KhQrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  foUow- 
ing  led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.    At  10.55 

'  The  like  Tiew  is  given  hj  W.  M.    comp.  218,  214.    E.  Smith  in  M&  J<mr^ 
Thomson,  in  BibUoih.  Sacr.  1846.  p.  204,    April  26,  1844.    Bitter  Enik.  XV.  p.  241. 
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we  oroflsed  a  Bxnall  Btream  coming  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Meij.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  just  bdow  the  path,  for  the  porpose  of  irrigation ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  tiius  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  he  forded  at  the  load ;  and  we  tiberefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  throueh  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  sood 
crossing-place ;  tha  stream  was  not  large,  but  the  channel  lain 
many  placea  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
haying  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Met} ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  Thera  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  ftom  the 
Ehiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Judeideh. 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Meij,  situated  (as  we  had  heaid  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey ')  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  foimtains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  tins  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derddrah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  TelL  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  N&ma.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot,  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fi»gments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  TeU 
is  very  steep  on.  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings  ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and   ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

'  Ms.  Joom.  April  25,  l&U. 
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Forest.^  Along  its  eaBtem  foot  ruiiB  the  neat  road  from  Sidon 
to  H&flbeiya  and  Damascus,  coming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-KhQr- 
dela.  Tins  is  the  most  level  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.' 

The  plain  of  the  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  jet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  Mutalleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbln  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Meij,  and  commanding  (^e  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  U  nmistaka^ 
ble  traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  i^gard- 
ing  it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  lyAn),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'AyUm,  ?  •  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabcsh-gilead  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Y&bis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  "  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;"*  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Eedesh,  and  Hazor."'  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.* 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Bidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  H&sbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plauDu^  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  ridge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.     The  plam  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

^  B«ariiig8  from  Tell  Dibbb  :  el-Jadei-        *  Th«  ponible    identic  of  ^on,    and 

deh  N.     Taum  Ntha  11*.     Khiyam  187*.  *Ay&n  was  ragflested  by  iiie  revieirer  oT 

el-H&rriweh  189*.    Meshhad  211*.     el-  Raumei^s  PalMna  in  the  AfOnobner  GeL 

Khnreibeb  228*.  K&li'U  241*.— Meshhad  Anseigen,  1886,  p.  908.    He  irrites  how* 

is  a  sommit  with  a  Wely  north  of  HAnln,  erer  Ad§ehun,    The  same  suggestion  was 

overlookiiig  the  Men.  made  independently  in  my  former  work, 

'  Gomp.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  Vol.  HI.  p.  846,  and  App.  p.  186. 

Saor.  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  astamed  by  W.  M.  Thom- 

*  Heb.  li^K  pr.  *  a  min,'  1  K.  15,  20.  Bon'm  Biblioth.  Sao.  184^  pC  204 ;  oomp. 
2  K  16,  29. '  2  Chr.  16,  4.    Sent  AUp  P-  21*.     Ri***  Erdk.  XV.  p.  241  sq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.     Josephns  AUp,  Antt  8.        *  Bearings  at  2  o^clock :   Khfilwit  el- 

12.  4.     The  Arabic  *AyAn  has  changed  BiyAd  72*.    Ibl  185*.    Tell  Dibbtn  224*. 

the  ^(^to'^tn,  and  signifies  <fonntain&'  el-Khnreibeh   226*.      pU'lt  281*.      el^ 

«  1  K.  15,  20.    2  Chr.  16,  4.  Jndeideh  262*.    Neby  Simd  ?  824*. 

•  2  K.  15,  29. 
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just  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasbftny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.^  The 
path  keeps  along  hiffh  on  the  noruem  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  flie  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasb&ny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Bheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.'  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  Shib'a,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge ;  and,  crossing  an  open  slope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  mils  wluch  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim,  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Khdn  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square  ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  firom  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  nlace  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays ;  at 
which  tne  peasantry  coUect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  of. 
The  Kh&n,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hiU  south  of  the  Khdn.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  full  stream  from 
the  great  foimtain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  Hdsbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Basis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad  ;  then  narrow 

'  South  of  this  wooded  tnct,  on  the  top  '  It  is  described  in  the  valnable  Geolo> 

of  the  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gical   Report  of  Dr  Anderson^  published 

lowing  bearings  were  taken  in  1844 1  Ju-  later  in  the  same  year,  appended  to  Lieut, 

deideh  291^      Khiyam  2104^     Meshhad  Lynch's  report ;  see  Lynch's  Official  Re- 

222^   Tell  eKH&rrftweh  196^  KefrShfiba  port,  1862,  p.  112  sq. 

118i*.      Kefr  HamAm  IDS'*.     Rasheiyet  *  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.  Sao. 

el.FQkhIr  96i^     *Ain  JQrfa  66%    Abu  1846,  p.  186. 
Kamhah  52%    Neby  Sijud  825% 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  eveiywliere  most  execrable.  The 
stones  are  yolcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town ;  and  passing  still  up  the  valley  aronnd  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies^  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
honse  in  the  eastern  part. 

Here  we  fonnd  me  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  charge  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
HAsbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
mtter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  foilr  days,  by  the  illness  which 
stiU  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
BeirCit. 

Friday,  May  2l8t.  Dr  Smith  and  Bashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening  ;  and  arrived  at  Beirdt 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me ;  and  he  remained 
faithfhl,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  aU  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ;  ^  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ta  Karinij  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing ;  but 
this  soimd  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23d,  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  nussion  house,  which 

>  He  has  since  received  the  honomy  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Tale  College. 
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served  aa  a  chapeL  Mr  Wortabet  jH«ached  m  the  mormng, 
and  Mr  Thomaon  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  fortj  ;  and  sometimea  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  fainfness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  £M>t 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  H&sbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  haa  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionaiy  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Djck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
histoiy  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  H&sbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.^ 

Monday  J  Mav  24tA.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  Pftrt, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  loun- 
tain  of  the  Jordan.  The  load  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridffe.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hftsbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  B&s  el-'Aujeh  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.'  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water ; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasb&ny,  or  also  B&s  en-Neba'.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  tiirown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  wat-er  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool. 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance  ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  far  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Rasheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.     For  some  miles  above  the 

*  See  the  AnoiMl  Reports  of  the  Ame-  yam  221**.  Meshhad  223^**.  Kaokaba 
rioan  Boaid  of  Commiiaionen  for  Foreign  257^.  Hasbeiya  156**.  'Ain  Kilnyeh  12r. 
MiBaionn,  for  leTeral  yean  past ;  also  the  Mimis  76°.  Kufeir  69**.  Dbuneibeh  51^ 
volumes  of  the  Missionary  Herald.  Libbciya  35".    Course  of  the  Wady  above, 

*  Bearings  fh)m  Riis  el-'Anjeh,   above  58". 
the  great  fonntiun,  1844  :  Ibl  225\    Khi- 
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fountain  the  valley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocly  bed ;  but  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  out  into  a  broad  rolling  basuu 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  iGunous  bitmnen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  siu&ce  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  noduleff  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
tmies  sunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  tiie  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belons  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  wo^  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
soul  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  wiUi  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.^ 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  fix)m  the  side,  has  two' 
summits  ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.'  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  Bfisheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  Bftnifts.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  tnrough  to  Wady  et^Teim." 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shS  in  the  hiffh  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  B&nids,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conical  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya^    We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


■  See  also  Seetaen*!  Reisen,  L  pp.  824,  from  below.    He  speaks  oC  the  ridge  ran- 

825, 829,  880.   Bnrckhardt  TntT.  in  Syria  ning  ont  towaitis  BAnils  as  nrooh  knrer 

p.  84^     Dr  Anderson's  QtolL  Report,  in  than  that  snmmit.    Probablj  in  lookhig 

Ljnch's  Official  Report,  1852,  p.  116.  down  upon  it  longitndinaUj,  the  lower 

'  The  ReT.  J.  L.  Porter  of  Damasens  snmmit  mentioned  hi  the  text  did  not  pro* 

rid  ted  the  snmmit  of  Hermon  in  the  an-  minentlj  strike  the  eye.     See  Bibliotfa. 

tumn  of  1862.     He  describes  the  highest  Sacra,  1854.  p.  55. 

peak  as  composed  striotlj  of  three  peaks,  '  See  abore,  p.  876. 
so  near  each  other  ns  to  nppf  nr  onlj  as  one 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refiige  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Dmze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  ia  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.^  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dh6hiry.' 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H&sbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  neat  distance  east  of  the  town.'  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkaole  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hiUs,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  tiieir  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hfll 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  irom  the  south- 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher  ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  caUed)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  tne  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  fistr  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  b^un  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
BclBis,  after  leaving  its  dcU,  soon  expands  ;  and  its  channel, 
pasBing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  Hasbany  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  Hfisbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  liill, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
"the  little  village  of  'Ain  Kflnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hitsbeiya, 

*  See  De  Saoy  Expos^  de  la  Relig.  des  nX  weeks  in  the  place  in  1844. — The  ear- 
Druzee,  I.  p.  ccclxxiii,  sq.  Biblloth.  Sacra,  Her  travellers  seem  not  to  have  visited 
1843,  p.  220  so.  Wady  et-Teim.      Forer  von   Uaimeudorf 

*  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  20.  passed  along  it  from  the  H&leh  to  the 
edh-Dhdhixy  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teim  as  a  BukA'a  and  Ba'all)ek  in  16G6;  p.  280, 
district  in  the  province  of  Damascus,  con-  Numb.  164G.  Seetzeu  visited  and  de- 
taining 360  villages ;  see  Rosenm.  Analect.  scribed  the  region  in  1806 ;  Heisen,  Berlin 
Arab.  ni.  p.  22.     Lat,  p.  46.  1864,  I.  p.  823  sq.     Zach's  Mouatl.  Corr. 

*  In  describing  H&sbciya  and  the  region  XVIII.  pp.  840-344.  Tlien  followed 
around,  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  manuscript  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  32-411.  Comp. 
journal  by  Dr  £.  Smith;  who  spent  seve-  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  152  sq. 
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and  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridse  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  S.  E.  up  the  Wady  BQsls,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  sank  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasb&ny.  The  latitude 
of  H&sbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut  Lynch,  is  N.  SS""  25'  13". 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  H&sbeiya ;  the 
southern  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Diba.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  ^ress  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  Hfisbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Sheh&b  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya  ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  pahu^e,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  wiUi  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  fikse  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hftsbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  KhQlw&t  el-Biy&d.  These  KhtUwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hUl,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  'solitude.'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  KhOlwfit  el-Biy&d  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.     It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  dciciave  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  was  entered  ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world«^ 

The  KhtUw&t  el-Biyftd  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  fiom 
H&sbeiya ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  Jdrfik  and  HibbArlyeh«  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Meij  'Aytin  and  tiie  distnct  of  ShQldf|  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  Htddi.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it.' 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  EOnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  HAs- 
beiya,  has  been  alreieuly  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.' 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  finom  *Ain 
Ednyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  fix)m  H&sbeiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druses,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
firom  the  KhQlw&t  el-BiyAd.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  viUage  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  tiie  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasb&ny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Basheiya  and  Hftsbeiya ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BQbIs,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasbdny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  KhQlwet  el-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southem 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  bo  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mlmis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of  'Ain  Tinta.  Kaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  Si1fa  (or  Thelthdtha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasbftny  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
weiya,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

>  E.  Smith  in  Miaa.  Herald,  1845,  p.  46.  Tell  elHurr&web  203^      Khiyam   229**. 

The  tame  writer  uljb  further;  "Women  B)!  288**.      Jndeideh  266^      KQl'at  esh- 

are  nniTersally  excluded  from  residing  in  ShQktf  249^     Kaukaba  2^8^     Neby  'Aly 

Khulwehs;  but  the  occupanU  often  have  et-Tahir  264**.     Neby  Sijud   301**.     Lib- 

their  families  in  some  adjacent  building,  beiya  27**.     'Ain  Kunyeh  67".     'Ain  'Ata 

At  Khulwat  el-BiyAd,  we  were  told,  that  63^.     Shuweiya  80°.     HibbMyeh  Ur. 

women  only  came  up  from  the  town  [U4fr*  'Ain  Tann6rah  N.     el-Muhaiditheh  88**. 
beiya]  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  oleon         *  Bearings  at  'Ain  Kunyeh,  1844  :  Mu- 

and  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditbeh  84°.     Khulw&t  el-Biy&d  246**. 

down  again  to  their  houses  in  the  city  in  Kul'at  esh-Shukfif  248".     Hosbeiya  270% 

the  evening,  not  being  aUowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Syud  292**.      Taum  Niha,  S.  peak, 

the  hill;"  ibid.  829^*. 

*  Bearings  at  Kh&lw&t  el-Biy&d,  1844 : 
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with  the  monntaiii  back.  Along  thiB  ridge  passes  the  road  fix)m 
H&sbeiya  to  ShiVa ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Etlnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
H&sbeiya,  separates  Wady  Btisls  from  the  valley  of  Mlmis ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Bfis  cd-'Atgeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hftsbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


Kh&n,         •  •  • 

Ford, 

Foantain  of  the  Hasb&ny,  • 

Hftflbeiya,  Palace,   . 

Boad  near  KhOlw&t  el-Biylid 


T609 
1654 
1700 
2160 
2711 


*  Baaringt  at  Slntweira,  1844 1  'Ain 
'Ata66*.  'AinTiDtaSSr.  libbeija  IH*. 
Phoneibeh  201.  Mlmii  6*.  Mebj  SQfa 
204*.      el-Mohaiditheli  82*.      "    ' 


2781. 
261* 


Jndeideh  257*.  KfiTat  edi-ShfikSf 
IU2464*.  KhlTam  289*.  Medi. 
had  2881.  Hibb4rf7eh  214*.  d-Feidb 
247*.    'AmJfizfk251*.    HAabaliTa  281*. 


SECTION  IX. 


FBOH  HA8BXIYA  TO   BANIA8,  AND  BACK. 

Thb  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Drozes  of 
Lebanon,  already  aUuded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acthig  under  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  H&sbeiya  ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurfin ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.' 

What  more  directly  aflfected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  B&nids,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  Bdnids  to  Hasbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  Hdsbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  oflF  for  BfiniAs,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Dnize 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  Hasbeiya."  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  cdso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

*  See  more  on  this  sabject,  p.  8,  above,     tnuulation  la  subjoined  in  Note  V,  end  of 
'  As  this  letter  is  a  model  in  its  way,  a    the  volume. 
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ISieedayy  May  25th. — This  mbrningy  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actually  felL  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  Bftnifis  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  me  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  Btlrghflz  and  the  chasm  of  tibte  Lttftny. 

We  lefb  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbftny  in  forty  minutes ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Eaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Ehfin,  where  there  was  this  day  a  r^ular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Htdeh,  Wady 
ct-Teim,  and  even  from  Haur&n.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Eaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  accoimt  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Eh&n,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbfiny  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Lit&ny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BOrghQz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Rhfin  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sife&f  to  Eefr  Htlneh  and  Jezzin.^  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  'Ayiin  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Eaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  Ehdn  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  st«ep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BttrghOz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BOrghOz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

*  Comp.  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  192  tq. 
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groiiDd  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  acioss  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  wmdin^,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  anerwaids,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  a^  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  alon^  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BdrghOz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BQrghQz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Bel&t ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BOrghQz;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridgq  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  opcD  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShOkif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  higlily  exciting.' 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BOrghdz  to 
Beiat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight  ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  scrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  K&'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.' 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

>  Bearings  at  1.80 :  BurgbQz  N.  75°  E.         *  See  above,  p.  53. 
csh-Shukif  S.  80**  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  hroad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it  From  the  vill^  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cli£b.  Kere,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  &om  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belfit,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  ShapAan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.^ 

We  left  Beldt  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhUtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called.  Neby 
Haskfn.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

*  See  more  on  this  anim«],  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  tortore  and  hastenins  to  etoape  from 
Lex.  art.  *,D^  .  Thesanr.  p.  1467.  See-  so  narrow  and  rongfa  a  bed.  At  one  place 
tteninRittor'sErdk.XV.  p.  606.  Wilson  the  width  ii  bMely  three  feet  The  »wift- 
Lands  of  the  Bible  H.  p.  28  sq.  Frewicl  °?».  ^  the  cnrrent  prevented  omr  ascer- 
in  Jonm.  Ariat  Ser.  III.  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  ^«"°«  >*■  ^P^  ^  ^  I»l«  ««J?J>*  ^  ^ 

•  This  chasm  had  been  viaited  by  Dr  did  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  broke  short 
De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  ^^  *"  ?»•  cnrrent  on  a  second  aUempt 
speaks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  TJ*  Khutweh  is  the  western  termiMtion 
Ter  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  raiying  f^  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  befew 
width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^^^  •  ™*«  8«>tle  slope."    Ms.  Jown. 
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ascended  on  Thuraday  last ;  and  is  separated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbin  in  the  plain ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.  ^ 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Ehiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tell 
Dibbtn,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  o£  Leaying  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  returned 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knoll,  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Mer), 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain.*  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
Wo  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Meij  'Aytln ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Meij  'Aytln  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  brooder,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.     Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.' 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  2Gth,  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  el- 
GhOjar  and  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Htleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.     We  soon 

*  Bearings  at  Judeideh  :  Dibbtn  N.  15'     Tibnfn   2G5\      KuVat  esh-Sbfikif   27V, 
E.     n)lS.  70**E.   Kbiyam  S.  20**  E.  8  m.     Kula'at  271i^     Tell  Dibbin  SIS".     Ju- 

•  See  above,  p.  374.  deideh  836^     Church  in  do.  330\     Ncby 
'  Bearings  at  Khiyam :  Ibl  80f     *Ain     Sijud  330^°.      Taum  Nilia  (south  peak) 

KGnyeh    65^       Khulw4t    el-Biyad    60\     16\      Jelicl  Suunin  37".     Tell  el-Kady 
Rasheiyat  el-FukhAr  78*.    Kefr  HamAm     17G'. 
96^     Kefr  Sh6ba  106\     el-Marieb  123^ 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Htdeh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  mm  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres^  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  Rrain«  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  tiie  caverns.* 

Nearly  opposite  Ehiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  iiB^ 
appear  ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  fix)m  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  JNebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-E&dy  ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  Htileh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-E&dy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  offsets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Tell  el-K&dy  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  ofiEsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west.  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  upon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Ard  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil*- 
lage  el-GhOjar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasb&ny  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luweizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  H&sbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraiyib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweiz&ny,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased.  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasbftny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
Bcemed  here  full  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obUquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.     Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.    For  a 

'  Seetwn  speaki  of  Seradm  as  in  hliday  inhabited  bj  Chriatians  and  Dniaea;  Bei* 
aen  I.  p.  882. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  is  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  ibort 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
banks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasb&ny  on  issuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Ehiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  H^eh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  tiie  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-Ghfljar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gam  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-K&dy.  The  inhabitants  of  OhQjar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Ftt  and  Za'tlra,  are  Nusairiyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  ofbet,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-Ghfljar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village.^  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  miming 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  wo 
came  at  10.15 ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
Kady.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindian. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-Kfidy  from  this  quarter,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  boulders ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Ilasbany,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

*  Somewhere    aonthwest  of   el-Ghigar,  oified  into  the  inios  of  an  immense  city, 

and  not  far  from  ez-Z6k,  on  the  edge  of  his  Hazor;  Narrative  II.  pp.  616-520.  Wc 

the  upper  plateau,  would  seem  to  lie  the  saw  many  such  tracts  bearing  a  strikin*; 

tract  of  Tolcanio  stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  ruins ;  but  never 

as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ruined  cities. 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  above  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises ;  and  runs 
off,  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
TcQl,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  ffoee  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  larse  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (Sindiftn)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
bou^  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  pave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsdy  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  up9n  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
south,  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Htdeh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
%vith  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northem,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet. 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east.  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  df  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  ^ven  up 
to  rank  pass,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  exammed  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  tibe  dividing  line  between  the  volcamc  and  lime* 
stone  formations.  The  TeU  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  HCdeh  south,  as  far  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,'  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volccmic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability^  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  '^  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater."  • 

*  Id  1848 ;  me  Bibliothoca  Sacra,  1846,  **  The  Tell  seemt  to  hare  had  tome  Tolcaiiio 

B196.    I  find  the  same  idea  expreased  in  origin ;  but  we  did  not  notice  npon  it  anj 

r  Smith's  Ma  Journal  in  1844.  appearance  of  a  enter;"  Lands  of  the 

*  In  Lynch's  Official  Report,  p.  108 ;  for  Bible,  U.  pi  174. 
Phiala  see  p.  110.    Dr  Wilson  also  sajs: 
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On  th^  Telly  near  the  upper  fountain,  are  some  remainB  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient.  But  the  chief  ruins  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Tell.  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Amon^  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  hero 
was  doubtless  built  mlainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region  ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhardt 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.^ 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddftn; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan.*  Jose- 
phus,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  B&ni&s  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the  fountains  of  '^  the  lesser  Jordan''  at 
Dan.*  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Efidy,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.^  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Soman  miles  distant  from  Paneos  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.'  The  Targum  of  Jerus^dem  likewise  writes  ^Dan  of 
Gcesarea  ;'  implying  its  vicinity  to  Ccesarea  Philippi.'  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.^ 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish^  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.*     It  became  afterwards  a  chief  scat 

*  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  42.  sdr ;   being  jost  a  repetition  of  the  same 

*  Burckhardt  heard  only  the  name  preposition  and  article,  wliich  have  already 
Dh&n  ;  Trav.  p.  42.  Dr  Smith  in  his  Ms.  been  incorporated  into  tlie  word. 
Journal,  1844,  writes  thus:  ** First,  ed-  '  Jo&  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  'wity^s^  tAro4^ovffai 
Dftn,  by  treaUng  the  article  as  part  of  the  r^y  /tiicpby  KoXovinyov  'lopidvriy  &vh 
word,  may  have  become  Eddan ;  then  with  rhy  rris  xp^^^s  ^^^  yttoy^  irpocwdfixovfft 
the  article  again  prefixed,  it  would  be  el-  r^  fityi\<p,  Autt  1.  10.  1.  ib.  5.  8.  1. 
EddAn.     Join  the  /  of  the  second  article,  ib.  8.  8.  4. 

and  it  becomes  LeddAn ;  and  finally  prefix         *  Jos.  Antt.  1.  10.  1,  wtpi  Adyoy  ofhott 

the  article  again,  and  you  have  el-LeddAn.  yhp  ^  irtpa  rod  *lop^dyov  wpoffayopfifreu 

A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is  miyti,    ib.  5.  8.  1.    ib.  8.  8.  4.     B.  J.  4. 

*Assikr,  Uie  name  of  a  public  promenade  1.  1. 

just  outside  the  wall  of  Beirut    Its  origin         *  Onomast.  arts.  Dan,  Laisa, 

is  'Ala  et-SuTy   *at  or  upon  the  wall;*         •  Targ.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

'^ /a  «t,  by  a  common  contraction,  becomes         ^  Uieron.  Comm.  in  Ezech.  xlviii.  18, 

'/!«,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  **  Dan  .  .  .  ubi  hodio  Paneas ;"  i.  e.  in  tlio 

forms  *A$9ur,     Now  every  day  you  hear  vicinity.     Comp.  Gescu.  Notes  on  Burck- 

'Ala  el-'AssAr ;  which,  by  a  usual  contrao-  hardt  p.  494.     Reland  Falsest  p.  921. 

tion  of  'Ala  d,  into  'Al,  becomes  'Al-As-        •  Josh.  19,  47.    Judg.  18.  20-29 
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of  Jeroboam^B  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up*;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  was  still  a  small  village.'  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression/ 
"  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.'  •     • 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  ftom  the  Tell ;  many, 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Sid  Dahtd  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  Htlleh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'Az&ilyftt  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  upon  it,  on  ^und  descending  towards  the 
Htlleh.  The  exact  position  of  Sm  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
was  Bdni&s  yet  in  sight.* 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is: 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.*  ' 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  H&sbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  HMeh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Htdeh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  BAnifis,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kfidy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistles.     It  is  called  Difiieh  ;  and 

Srobably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne^  mentioned  by 
osephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  cal£'     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ;. 

■IK  12,  2a  29.   15,  20.    Onomtst    nearij  west ;  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  42.    Irbj 

art  Don.  and  Mangles  did  not  Tint  the  spot   Bicli- 

*  Jadg.  20,  1.  1  Sun.  8,  2a  2  Sam.  aidson  was  there :  bat  it  is  rather  diffi- 
17,  11.  cult  to  recognise  TeU  el-Kadj  in  hit  FU  d 

'  Bearings  from  Tell  el-^j  in  1844 :  Kathri;  TraT.  IL  p.  449  sq.    The  best 

Sin  Ibl  44*.     Month  of  Wadj  'Asal  80*.  published  aooonnt  is    bj  Mr   Thomson, 

Castle  of  Bftni^  89*.     'Ain  Ktinyeh  105*.  Biblioth.  Sao.   1846,  p.   196  sq.     Comp. 

'Ain  Fit  124*.     Za^firah  126*.    'AiAHjftt  Wilson  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  170  sq. 
1571*.      Sid  Dah6d  174*.    Difneh  202*.        •  Joeephns  says,  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  the 

Abil  287*.     Meehhad   28r.      el-GhOjar  marshes  of  the  lake  extend    np   |c^x^ 

816*.     Seradn  819*.     Ibl  858^*.  Ad^mt  X>H^  -  •  •  «TyAf  Ix<»^m»  «<  ^^' 

*  Tell  el-K&dj  is  slightlj  mentioned  bj  ^ous'oi  rip  /lutphw  jroXo^ftcror  'loplU^p 
Seetsen,  Reiien  L  p.  887.  comp.  pp.  821,  ^h  rhw  ri|f  xf^'  Ms  rM(r  rrX.  Hem 
828.  Bnrclihardt  risited  and  describes  it ;  Havercamp  and  Reland  (p.  268)  propofe 
bat,  bj  an  error  of  the  pen  or  press,  it  is  to  read  Adnit  for  Ad^nft,  which  howertr 
put  down  as  N.  £.   of  BAniAs  instead  of  is  mmecessaiy.     The  present  eziatenca 
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Boveral  stninps  of  palm  trees ;  and  aLao  some  pomegranatai  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Difneh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  from  HAsbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difneh  was  a 
magnificent  MeUttm  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Ledd&n  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  B&nifis.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led^out  from  the  Hasb&ny,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Manstiy,  at  the  last 
step  or  ofiset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghaw&rineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Ledd&n,  which  is  brought  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Htileh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  IIMeh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  B&ni&s  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hozaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Gbawarineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Bunids,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.     We  here  forded  the  Leddan  ;  the 

liore  of  tho  name  Difneh  lupports  the  com-  Taig.  and  Yulg.  Num.  84,  11;  prohably 
mon  reading. — A  Daphnit  \b  read  in  the    a  corruption  for  'Ain, 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  horses'  bellies.  At  2.10  we 
struck  a  smaUer  branch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  puiposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  turbid.  It  is  called  Bure^.  We  forded 
it,  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hasbftny  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Ytlsuf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  ^  The  distance  from  Tell  el-K&dy  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Ytlsuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  HtQeh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  from  Bftnifts  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny  ; 
while  the  Ledd&n,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  B&nifis.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Ben&t  Ta'kob. 

The  stream  from  Bfinifts  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation  ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Ledd&n  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasb&ny 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  fitr  as  we  could  see ;  forming  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derd&rah,  coming  from  Merj  'Aytn,  we  did  not  see; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respectmg  it  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  souui  of  EUinln,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbdny,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  m  our  examination.' 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marah  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  fiirther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

'  Bearings   from   the  junction  of   the  fountains  of  MelUhah  and  BelAt,  at  the 

streams  in  the  Hiileh :  Hi^ln  807*.   Tell  foot  of  the  weeteni  hflls.     For  these  see 

el-Kftdj  27*.     Castle  of  BdniAs  55*.  Vol.  n.  pp.  485,  486.  [Hi.  841.1  W.  Thorn- 

'  Nor  did  we,  of  course,  Tisit  the  large  son  in  Bihlioth.  Sae.  1846.  p.  199. 
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the  annnal  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  witii  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremely 
fertile ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Laige 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Rice  is  sown  on  uie  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  g<K)d,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies :  '^  We  have  seen  tiie  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 
good, ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  '  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghawfirineh.  But  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  large  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  as  one  stream.' 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Mauffftry.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Efidy  to  Bfinifis  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Banias  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  seveml  streams  from  the  Leddan.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahi^d  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Banias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  Bfinifis  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

'  Judg.  18,  9.  10.  the  districts  which  had  belonged  to  Zeiio- 

See  more  on  the  region  of  the  H61eh     donis,  lying  between  Traclionititt  and  Gali- 


in  YoL  XL  pp.  486,  486.  [iii.  841-848  ]  lee,  viz.  Paneas,  and  Ov^dda,  and  the  re- 
The  name  eUHilleh  was  already  applied  to  giou  round  about.  To  thid  OuAcL^a,  and 
the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  by     to  the  situation,  the  modern  JJulch  well 


Hohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  century;  Vita  corresponds.    Jos.  Antt.  16.  10.  8;  comp. 

Salad,  p.  98.   But  the  name  seems  to  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.   Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  d.  morg. 

existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Ges.  XL  p.  428,  note, 
iiig  to  Josephus,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Druze  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mnle- 
teer  from  Bidon  baving  joined  us.  Six  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Dnizes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Druze  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Hfisbeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bftmfis. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  KMn  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  tne  hiU. 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  B&ni&s  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.' 

This  terrace  of  B&nifts  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region  ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.'  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  tho 
goi^  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  tho 
same  range ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  tc^ther  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.*  The  elevation  at  B&nifts,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-E&dy.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth  ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irri^to 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-Kftdy  cannot  be  conducted. , 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone ;  but  at 
B&ni&s  the  igneous  rocks  asain  present  themselves.* 

The  wall  of  hills  on  the  east  of  the  Htdeh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

■  Seebsen,  Reisen  L  p.  834.    E.  Smith  plain  f  Bibliotfa.  Sacn,  1S4<S,  p.  187.  But 

in  Ms.  Journ.  1844.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  this  gi^M  no  idem  of  the  realitj. 

Biblioth.  Sacra.  1846,  p.  188.    De  Sanlcj  '  Except  in  form,  this  terrace  hat  a 

Narrative,  II.  p.  534.  general  resemblance  to  that  at  Pella ;  see 

*  The  only  allusion  to  it  is  by  Mr  Thom-  above,  pp.  82 1,  825. 

son :    "  The  platform,   or  terrace,   npon  *  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch'f  Official  Be- 

which  B&iii'is  is  built,  mnjr  be  elevated  port,  pp.  108,  109. 
about  one  hundrofl  foot  above  the  extensive 
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west.  It  rifles  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  aome  diBtance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feraa  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  o£f  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-SheiUi ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name,  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  tlio 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  EhOsh&beh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'&reh  on  the  south  of  the  viUage.^ 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Bfini&s  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
.the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday^  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  •  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  B&nifis. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  B&nifis  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  o£f  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  comer,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'fireh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge ;  the  other  side  of  which  *  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  oflf  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  B&nias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  KQnyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hiinin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Beaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'dreh  at 

»  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.     Mr  Thorn-     Kyd ;    Trav.   pp.  88,  40.     We  could  not 
eon  writes  Sa'ury.     This  is  the  ravine  8po>     hear  of  any  such  name, 
ken  of  by  Burckhordt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  ul- 
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first  deep  oelow  us,  here  numing  southwest.  Descending  yerj 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.46  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  fiJling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  creyices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  ftam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  Tillage,  called 
Mesftdy ;  consistine  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hills  in  summer,  are  gatl^red  at  ni^t  and 
milked.  Selow  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Bfini&s. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  we  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20^  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater ;'  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  ana  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  tlian  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  tabic 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  Uie  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  lulls  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
IS  more  cultivated* 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  different  parts. 
A  lai^  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  tne  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  mickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  festen  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

'  So  Dr  AnderaoD  in  Ljnoh's  OflEl  Rep.  p.  110. 
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"without  reeds  or  ruBhes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
istones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.^ 

There .  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  PhicUa  described  by  Joeephus ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  horn 
OsBsarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.'  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Bfini&s.*  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  jmss  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'dreh ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  tho 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.*  Burckhardt 
makes  no  aUusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  Bani&s  in  1818.'  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.'  The  present  name  is 
usually  ^ven  as  Birket  er-R&m ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er^B&n ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.^ 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  el-H&ztry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'&reh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  wth  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yafiiry  ;  from  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Mcrj  Yaftlry."  Wo 
could  hero  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 

'  Dr  Anderson  Lap.  110.  1844  ;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846,  p.  191.     Cap! 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.  All  this  corres-  NewboU,  about  tbe  same  time  ;  Journ.  o( 
ponds  exactly ;  and  tliere  is  no  otlier  body  R  Asiat  See.  XVI.  p.  8.  Dr  Anderson 
of  water  in  the  region  to  which  tlie  de-  in  1848;  see  Lynch *8  Off.  Rep.  p.  110. 
scription  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum-  See  Ritter  XV.  p.  174  sq. — Mr  Tipping 
stances  show,  however,  that  Josephus  him-  visited  also  a  Birkeh  **  north  of  Jubbatu, 
self  had  not  seen  the  lake.  He  says  it  is  very  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong 
a  hundred  and  twentr  stadia  from  Csesarea ;  plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddy 
while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  half  water,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
that  distance.  He  speaks  also  of  the  wa-  It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  is  about 
ter  as  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never  260  feet  in  diameter."  ibid.  According  to 
running  over.  Capt   Newbold  this  is  called  Birket   el- 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  ibid.  Merj  el-Man,  and  Hows  to  ^Yady  el-'Asal ; 

•  Reisen,  I.  pp.  384,  886.  Journ.  of  R  Asiat  Soc.  XVI.  p.  16  sq. 

•  Travels  p.  287.  [87.)  ^  lieiscn  L  pp.  334,  335. 

•  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  •  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
1843,   pp.    18,  14.      Mr  Thomson  about  tioned  by  Irby  and  Mauj^lcs ;  p  286.  [»7.] 
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It  is  the  lower  soathwestera  peak  of  esh-Bheikh^  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  n)ur  is  thrown  o£f  from  esh« 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
m  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  nortnwest.  It  has  its 
b^inning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain  ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  Bftnifts  and  esh-Shtlkif  lay  before  us.' 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  hiffh  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Met]  Yafdry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh 'Othm&nHdztry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Hftztlry  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75®  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  casde 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equfdly  hi^h. 

From  Sheikh 'Othm&nel-HAzilry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
b&ta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

'  Bearings  at  10.65,  on  ridge  :  Castle  of    North  ride  of  lake  Phiala  I5r,diit.  about 
BAniAs  282%      K&rat  eah-Shuklf   296*!      1^  mile. 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  sommit.  Below  Jubbftta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ri^ge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  EhOshdbeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  B&niAs  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  abore 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  H&ztry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruins. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  '^  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  H^iiry 
one  hour  to  the  north''  of  Sheikh 'Othm&n  el-Hdztry.^  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.' — This  was  now  the  third  Hdztir  or 
H&ztlry  that  I  had  visited  ;  neither  of  which  con  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  H&ztiry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  tliin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  KhQ- 
sh&beh  ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Haztiry 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.     The  direction   of  the   ridge  is  from   E.  N.   E.  to 

w.  s.  W.^ 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls  ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.     Here  are  also  several  houses,  fonning  a 

'  Borokhordt,  Trar.  p.  44.  which  however  seems  less  ancient  Ahul> 

•  Erdk.  XV.  p.  260  to.  coinp.  p.  206.  feda  Tah.  Syr.  p.  lOG. 

'  Mr  Thomson  was  disposed  to  except  *  The  castle  bears  from  Banius  N.   71** 

?u:haps  the  KuPat  el-Merkab,  north  of  E.  and  tliis  is  about  tlie  lino  of  the  ridge. 
ortota,  known  also  as  Baloias  or  Belin&s; 
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small  village.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  fomid  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
em  end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especially, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with^superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  uiat  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastem  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  EhQsh&beh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Tet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief, 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
Bdnifis.* 

>  Bibliotb.  Soc.  184G,  p.  108. 
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The  fortrem  is  not  leas  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  abore 
the  town  of  BAniAs  ;  and  is  therefore  about  e^nal  in  elevation  to 
the  Enl'at  esh-ShQkify  which  towers  in  full  Tiew  overagainst  it.' 
The  prospect  over  the  HMeh  and  the  mountains  opposite  k 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.' 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  a|i  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  PhenicianSy  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Greoians ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resouroes  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fiul  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  B&nifts,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Htdeh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  Bfini&s ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  Eiirat  es-8ubeibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  9.10 ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  tlie  terebinth  in  Banias  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  Banias  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  wliich  towers 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ;  *  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

>  Tbe  elevation  of  B&niis,  as  we  have  *  See  Judg.  18,  7.  28. 

scon,  is  1U7  Enffl.  feet;  p.  897.      That  *  Ahulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  pp.  19, 

()t'  esh  Sh&kif  is  2206  feet  above  the  sea ;  96.     Wilken  Gesch.   d.  Kreuzzage,  II.  p. 

p.  49.  669.  VII.  p.  828— On  a  fbrracr journey 

*  Bearings  from  the  castle  by  WQden*  Mr  Thomson  speaks  of  two  eucampmenLi 

bruch,  see  Ritter  XV.  p,  237 :  Mejdel  N.  of  Arabs  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  e*- 

72**  E.     Jubb4uN.  71^*"  E.  1  hoar  dist  Sab&n  and  es-Subeih.     But  these  names 

Uuz(iry  (ruin)   N.  87**  K.     'Aln  K&nyeh  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the 

S.  lO*"  W. — According  to  Dr  Smith,  the  castle.   See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  187, 

direction  of  BAniils  is  S.  IV  W.     Tell  el-  198. 

K&dy  S.  89'  W.     HAnin  S.  8^  W.  Kiil'at  •  See  above,  p.  397. 
esh-Shaklf  N.  60°  W. 
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grraceful  interchan^  of  cop^se,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  The 
situation  is  charming.  Lyins  too  so  hiffh  above  the  H^Hleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  me  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  gram  around  Bfinifis,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  ffazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.' 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  B&nifis,  two  are^wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Bheikh. 
Wady  eKAsal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  from  its  deep  ^rge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  begmnmg  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib^a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  B&nifis  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ;  *  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Bhib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
.mountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  Jubbftta  and  MejdeL* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  EhQsh&beh,  as  we  have  seen,'  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steejp  declivity  southwest  to  Jubb&ta;  below  which, 
turning  W.  8.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  8.  8. 
W.  around  the  low.er  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  Join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  viJley,  Wady  Za'&reh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  through  the  Meij  Yafdry  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Bfinifis.'  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  kwer  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

*  W.  Thomaon  in  Bibttoth.  Sac  1846,  b.    footo.    It  was  also  fQQowed  bj  Dr  Ander- 
188  aq.    Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88.  |      son ;    see  his  mological   acoonnt  of  Um 

*  See  aboVe,  pp.  896,  897.  whole  traoC,  in  I^Tndbi's  Off  Repi  pp.  111- 
'  Gomp.   Seetien,   Beisen    L    p.    826.     114. 

Borokhardt,  pc  46.  •See  aboTe,  pp.  401, 402. 

*  Mr  Thomson  had  once  passed  bjr  that        *  See  abore^  pp.  898^  890^  40a  ^ 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itseli^  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  villaee  of  Btoi&s. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  hiffh  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flame  of 
Jebd  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhQsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock/  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  KhQdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  al 
this,  facing  about  8.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  fiont 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Pantum,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  liistorical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus.*    In  the  face  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

'  The  fountain   **  iasnef  from  beneath  of  Zenodonis,  near  tlie  place  CAllodPantiim. 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain  ;  under 

tie  rocks ;"   Dr  Anderson  in  Lynn's  Off.  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth ; 

Rep.  p.  109.  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

*  The  Mar  Jigis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a 
Geoi^  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  imder  the  cavern  rise 

*  Comp.  Philastorg.  Hist  7.  8.  Reland  the  springs  of  the  rivor  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  Uiis  place,  which  was  already  a 

*  Jos.  Antt.  16.  10.  8,  **  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the 
accompanied  Caesar  [Augustus]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 
and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  Caesar.**     Comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  21.  8. 
tlful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  tbougb  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
lEPEYS  9E0Y  IIAN02,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  pro  saltde  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  de&ced.'  Another  Inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOY2,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year.'  It  has  also  been 
copied.* 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughftrat  B&nifts  or 
Mughdrat  er-BAs  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  B&nifis,  a  AiU  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fi)untain  near  Hfts- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Qathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  HtQeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Joeephus,  that  this 
fountain  hod  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  fix>m  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  hiffh  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh^SheiUi.^  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  fiows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbtoy.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Meij  YafOry  through 
Wady  Za'&reh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  Bftnifts.     But 

'  First  hy  Seetxen,  thoagh  obIj  recentl j  Thomson,  pabUshed  in  the  BlblioUi.  Sae. 

published,   Reisen  I.  p.   £l8.     Then  bj  1846.  p.  194. 

Bnrokhardt,  p.  89.    Also  by  Mr  Thomson,  '  Joe.  B.  J.  8. 10. 7.    See  abote,  pi  400. 

BibUoth.  Sao.  1846.  p.  194.    Bj  Dr  Wil-  *  W.  Thomson  in  BibUoCfa.  Sea  1846. 

son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.   190-192.     Dr  Andenon  in  Iamb's 

*  Bj  Seetxen,  Reisen  L  p.  886.    Bj  Mr  Offi  Repi  p.  109. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer ;  and  is  nerer 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  KhOsh&beh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  BfiniAs^  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  EhOdr^ 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  large ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'&reh.  The  village  is  a  wretch^  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Thero  will  be  no  great  error  in  estunating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.  ^  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
aro  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ;  a  few  only 
aro  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southera  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'areli  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain  ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin  ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towai-ds  the  Htileh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

'  Mr  Thomaob  has  fifty;  Biblioth.  Sac.  H&nel  in  Zoitachr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  IT.  p. 

1846,  p.  188.     Dr  Wilson,  sixty;  Lands  431.     Burckbardt,  on  tlie  contrary,  has 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176. — But  Seetsen  has  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  p.  38. 
only  twenty,   Iteisen.  I.  p.  886;   and  so 
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fountain  by  a  covered  canal  through  the  citadel — Along  the 
street  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Roman  arches,  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'&reh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
em  city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  &r  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Efidy  and  H&sbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Oolumns  and  fragments  of  colunms  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  Btoifis  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
EhQdr,  near  the  great  fountain.* 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Paniumy  the  transition  is 
easy  to  PaneaSy  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  ^'  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Ijebanon  under  mount  Hermon."*  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
mg  ''from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ;  '*  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hcrmon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon  ;  ^  and  that 

*  Bearings  at  B&nlAs,  fnm  the  southeast        «  Called  indeed  lisain  h^pa ,  yallej 
corner  tower,  in  1844 :  Cartle  of  B.  7i;.     of  Lebanon ;  hot  not  tbi  Bfiki'Js'iHiioh  ia 

«",?«J*^^^AV^«««?*i^«l«r-wA?*  not  nnder  Hermon.  So  too  Geaeniiu  Tho- 
F!t  162'.   HAnin  268  .  Abil  283*.  Mesh-  «-«       tt  v    »  _*    •.•.^. 

£  !i  oQo»  """""^W'  «>ut**o*.  «««*  ^^^  -    262.      Heb.   Lex.   art.  MTpa. 

aaa  zoo  .  _,.,      ^    ,  -  ,  ••        «J  Ul 

•  Josh,  11.  17;  and  so,  in  nirersed  or-  Y"*®'  ^eal''-  "^  i>&tmon  XL  p.  26.  8to 
der  JosIl  12  7  Ansg. — Jerome  also  places  Baal-gad  ''ad 

•'josh.  \z\b\  comp  Jodg.  8.  8.     See    «dioes  montfs  Mrm^f   Onomait  art 
too  1  Chr.  6,  28.— For  "  the  entering  into     -o««V«* 
Hamath,"  see  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect  XIL 
Vol.  III.— 35 
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it  Iieve  lorfed  to  nuuk  the  northenunoit  limit  of 
wluch  the  oooqiifitto  of  Joduia  extended ;  iiist  m^  at  a 
period^  after  the  dtj  of  Dan  htd  been  built,  that  plaoe  ii  alw^ji 
put  M  the  northern  limit.  ThenameBaelrgad  (godofftvtinie) 
impliee  a  jdaoe  of  heathen  wonhip  ;^  whieli  amaienthr  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hennon  fiom  its  conneotMNn  wiUi  liMt 
moontain. 

AUtheeeooneideiationego  to  makeitpn)haUe,  thatJoat-ygrf 
wae  no  other  than  this  romantio  epot^  ihie  eeohided  giotto  at  Hm 
fbontain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenioians  or  Byriane  had  eefc 
lished  the  worddp  of  one  of  their  Baala'  In  prooem  of 
thie  was  eapphmted  hj  the  eervioe  of  the  Oieeian  Pan ;  and 
ihns  the  name  Poattffn  wae  introdnoed,  and  the  eadier  one 


The  name  BtniAs  it  merely  the  Aiahic  prommciation  of  the 
ancient  name  Poneoi.  I  have  already  aluided  to  the  temple 
boilt  at  the  fountain  1^  the  flnt  Herod  in  honoor  of  Angostna.* 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  eprung  iqp  after- 
waids,  is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  ^dace  miule  part  of 
the  teriito^  of  Philip,  tetraroh  of  TraohomtiB ;  waa  enlaind 
and  embdluhed  by  lum ;  and  named  Ottsarea  Philippi,  in  cua- 
tinotion  from  the  OsMarea  of  the  eea-coaat*  Under  tlua  name 
it  a^pean  in  the  New  Testament,  and  waa  visited  hj  oar  Lord." 
Agnppa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vesjoasian  visited  it ;  and  Titos,  after  the  captore  of  Jerusalem, 
ezhioited  here  public  Bpectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  nght  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts^  and 
many  perifihed.'  Coins  of  CaBsarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.^  In  the  fourth  centuiy,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalccdon  in  A.  D. 
451/  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhamm^an  dominion  to  the  present  day.* 

*  BMl-gtd, '  md  of  fortune,'  U  referred        '  See  above,  p.  i06. 

hj  OeteniuB  to  Japlter,  Theianr.  p.  264;  *  Joteph.  Antiq.  18.  3.  1.  B.  J.  8.  9.  1. 

hj  Moren  to  Veniii,  die  PhAoiiier  I.  pp.  *  Matt  16,  18.    Mark  8,  27. 

686,  660.  •  JoMpb.  AaUq.  20.  9.  4.    B.  J.  &  9. 

*  So  Qeetniiis  Theeanr.  p.  226.  Ramner  S  ib.  7.  2.  1. 

PaUUt.  ed.  8.  p.  216.  n. — Othen  nippoee  *  Eokhel  Doctr.  Numm.  IIL   p.  889. 

Baal-gad  to  haye  been  HeliopollB,  now  Mionnet  M6daiUe«  Aut  V.  p.  811  iq.  Tbe 

Ba'albek  ;   bat  there  if  no  erridence  nor  coins  extend  from  Angustui  to  Heliogaba- 

probability,  either  that  Joahna'f  conqneeti  lot. 

extended  to  far ;   or  that  Ba'albek  waa  *  Labb.  ConciL  Tom.  II.  ooL  61.    Le 

ever  regarded  ae  the  northern  extremity  of  Qoien  Orient  Chr.  II.  p.  831. 

Palestine;  or  that  the  nelghboorinff  por^  *  Eoseb.   Hist   Eoo.   7.    17.      Hieron. 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  erer  ealled  Her-  Comm.  in  Esech.  xxviL  18,  **  Dan  . . .  nbi 

mon.  Bitter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  229  sq.  hodie  Paneas,  qusB  quondam  Cesarea  Phi^ 
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During  the  crusadeB,  B&niAs  was  the  scene  of  yarious  changes 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  IsmaeHte 
governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Bayner  Brus.^  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Bayner,  B&nifts  was  taken  after  a  short  assault!^  the  Sultan 
Jsma'U  of  Damascus.'  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Bayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.* 
B&niAs  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  bepieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.^  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  Bfinifis  during  the  absence  of  Honfiroy,  and 
with  better  success ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.' 

In  A.  D.  1172,  long  Amalric  besieged  Bftni&s  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.'  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219.^  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  B&niAs,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  EOl'at 
es-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Bftni&s  and  the  grotto  of  the 

lippi  Tocabator."    Eoaebiiis  reUtes  (L  c)  ib.  pp.  684,  687  iq.      Lo  Qnien  Orieni 

from  traditioii,  that  this  was  the  place  Christ  IIL  p.  1886. 

where  oar  Lord  healed  the  woman  with  an  «  WilL  Tyr.  la  12.     Wilken  ih.  m.  iL 

issue  of  blood,  Matt.  9,  20.    He  says,  that  pp.  48,  44.    Rehurad  Eztr.  p.  107. 

as  a  mounment  of  that  miracle,  there  was  *  WilL  Tyr.  19.  10.     Reinand  Extr.  p. 

tiie  braxen  statae  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.    Wilken  ib.  p.  92. — In  another  place 

with  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mentions  a  BAnils  as  baring  been 

suppliant     This  he  had  himself  seen.    It  captured  br  Sakdin  in  A.  D.  1188.    But 

was  probably  set  up  in  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  BalniAs 

emperors.    See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [66.]  and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  on  the  8e»- 

Keland  Falsest  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortosa.    See  Wilken  lb. 

>  Abulfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  628,  Tom.  m.  VU.  p.  827.  n.     Reinand  Extr.  p.  226. 

p.   482.    Will  Tyr.   18.  26.    ib.  14.  19.  Schultens  Index  in  Yit  Salad,  art  JTorlNi- 

Wilken.  Oesch.  der.  Kr.  IL  p.  669.     Id.  bum.     Brocardus  &  2.  p.  171. 

Comm.  de  BelL  cruo.  p.  68.  *  Will  Tjt.  20.  2a     Wilken  ib.  m.  ii 

•  WilL  Tyr.  14.  17,  19.     Wilken  ibid.  p.  16a 

p.  612  so.  ^  Wilken  ibid.  VL  p.  28a 

*  Will.  Tyr.  16.  9-11.    Rehiaud  Ex-        *  Wilken  ibid.  YIL  ^  827  sq.  and  Join- 
traits  des  Hist  Arabes,  p.  70  sq.    Wilken    TiUe  as  there  dted. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  Bach  tenns  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.^  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
BelinftSy  a  name  wliich  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place  ;  and  Abulfeda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.'  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  havmg  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A,  D.  1806.^ 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Htileh«  Three  such 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  HtQeh,  from  the 
north  ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  «7br  and  Dan,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.'  The 
western  and  lon^t  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hfisbeiya, 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
imder  that  name.'  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.     The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 


>  BmL  of  Tad.  bj  Aiher,  L  p.  82. 

*  im,  Ty.  19.  10.  Jta  de  VitrUc.  c 
86.  p.  1070.  Brocardiu  o.  8.  p.  172. — 
Thia  name  seems  to  have  arisen  nom  con- 
foonding  the  two  Arabic  names  BduiAs  and 
Babii&s  or  Belinas.  See  p.  411.  n.  5. 
Reland  Pal.  p.  920. ,  Scholteos  Index  in 
Vit.  Salad,  art.  Markabum,  Wilken  ib. 
Vn.  p.  827.  n. 

'  Brocardns  1.  c.  Abnlfedae  Tab.  Syr, 
p.  96.  Schnltens  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art 
JP<mea», 

*  Sir  J.  Manndeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
seL  about  A.  D.  1336,  both  speak  of  Be- 
linas (B&ni&s) ;  but  thejr  both  in  travelling 
to  Damascus  crossed  Uie  Jordan  by  the 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
dev.  Travels  p.  115.  Lond.  1839.  W.  de 
Baldensel  in  Basnage  Thcsaur.  IV.  p.  85^. 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  do  Sucheni,  § 
48  ult.  FOrer  von  llaimendorf  passed 
along  the  Hfileh  and  up  Wady  et-Teim  in 
1666;  but  did  not  visit  Baui&s;  p.  280. 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  castle  of  B&ni&s  as 
occupied  in  his  day  by  Fakhr  ed-Din;  p. 
166. 

*  The  absurdly  of  this  etymology  is 
obvious ;  fur  the  name  Jordan  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  Qlop^dnis)  for  the  Hebrew 
I'D'^o  ■^<'^<^^  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  ear- 


liest times;  and  we  have  it  oonstaotlj  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  tfane  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dan 
was  given  to  the  city  at  its  source.  Yet 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  Comm.  in  Matt.  xvL  18, 
**Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  Libani;  et 
habet  duos  fontes,  unum  nomine  Jor^  et 
altcrum  Dan;  qui  simul  mixti  Jordanis 
nomeu  cfBciunt'*  Hence  it  was  copied  by 
Adaronanus  de  Loc.  Sanct  2.  19;  by 
William  of  Tyre  13.  18;  by  Brocardus  c. 
8.  p.  1 72 ;  b}'  Mariiius  Sanutus  on  his 
map ;  by  Adriehomius  p.  109,  etc  etc 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  amons  the  Christians  of  the 
countxy ;  for  Burckhardt  was  told,  that 
the  ancient  name  of  the  fountain  of  Ba- 
nias  was  Jur ;  and  the  source  at  Tell  el- 
Kttdy,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhan  ;  mak- 
ing together  the  name  Jordan.  All  tliis 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  our 
experience  at  Taiyibeh.  See  VoL  I.  pp. 
448,  460.  [il  126,  128.]  Burckhardt  pp. 
42,  43.  Comp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt^ p.  496. 

*  The  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  seems 
to  be  by  Furer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
1666,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Teim  to 
the  Buka'a  and  Ba'olbek;  p.  280.  Niimh. 
1646. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is^  of 
the  two,  by  far  the  loneer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  nave  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Btik&'a  and  Anti-Lebaiion  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Llt&ny,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedftny,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  '^  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fljeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.'  The  Lltlny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek ;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Ticbweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  Hdrmu]. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28^A.— We  left  Bftni&s  for  Hfisbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Here  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  veiy  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  Bdni&s  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-GhOjar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  lugh  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-K&dy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10^  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afibrded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Htdeh  beyond. 

*  Abnlfcda  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  KdUer,  p.  1ft. 
Vol.  III.— 30* 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountain 
side  to  Kfil'at  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  Ivrng  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  aknost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  buQding,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seem^  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than /our  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portcJs  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  colunms  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemilr  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  KQl'at  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Sliib'a.  The  land 
round  KQl'at  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  Shiiba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  KQl'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them  ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
KliQlwdt  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-Biyad  on  the  hill 
south  of  Hfisbeiya.     The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  establishment  alto^ther  more  extensive  than  a 
place  of  Druze  KhQlw&t.^  The  rmns  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  ''high  places''  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burckhardt.*  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
thou^  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below." 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbfiny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  difier- 
ent  seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbftny.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  rid^  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasbftny.  Grossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Ehureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Ehureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Ehureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hill.  Here  the 
usual  road  to  Hfisbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
bftny,  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  Ehfin. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Ehureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Bdsheiyet  el-FOkhfir,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Ehureibeh 

'  The  resemblance  to  a  place  of  Dnue  some  of  the  stones.    Sereral  other  nuns 

KliFilwit,  is  Tei^  striking ;  except  in  the  of  a  like  diaracter  are  reported  in  this  part 

particnlars  specified  in  the  text ;  see  above,  of  Hennon.    The  most  noted  b  at  a  place 

pp.  88 J,  862.     Maj  it  perhaps  hare  been  called  Sid  Dina,  northeast  of  MjitAleih. 
sncli  a  spot,  pertaining  to  the  earlier  history        *  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 
of  the  Dmzes,  and  now  fomtten  ? — ^There        •  Bearings  from  Ki&rat  Bnstra :  Tell  el- 

is  said  to  be  a  collection  of  similar  mins  at  K4djr  207**.   HAnln  242*.   el-Ghftiar  262". 

Mut'ileih,  a  much  higher  pomt  E.  bj  N.of  K.  esh-Shfikif  298*.  Khijam  817  .  Chasm 

R&sheijetel-F&khAr.  It  iscaUeded-Deir ;  of  Joidan  and  lake  of  Tiberias  beyond, 

and  the  Greek  cross  is  said  to  be  seen  on  192*. 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Shib'a.  The  village  ia 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  {umaces 
for  burning  the  ware ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (TannOr),  tall  jars,  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country, 
and  far  into  Haurfin  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamah. — ^Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hills, 
tliat  few  villages  aire  visible  from  it.  The  two  places  Kefr 
Ham&m  and  Kefir  Shtiba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Ehureibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  different 
heights  ;   Kefr  Shdba  being  the  highest.^ 

From  Bdsheiyet  el-FokMr  the  usual  road  to  H&sbeiya  passes 
down  through  el-FOrdls,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Hibb&rlyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibb&riyeh  ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75^  £.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-FQrdis,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasbfiny.  FOrdls  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibb&rtyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  MQtdleih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormouB  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbdny  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south  ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FOrdis  ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  jQrfa.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  fi*om 
towards  Bdsheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibbfiriyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.     Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was   fought   in   1838, 

*  Bearings  at  Rilsbeiyet  el-Fukh&r :  Kofr  Hamum  S.  40*"  £.   1  m.     KcTr  SLAba  S. 
40**  E.  2  m. 
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between  the  Egypidan  annj  and  the  Dmzes ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbftrlyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
stone rock|  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diuneter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-^.^ 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  horn  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  IS  fifty-eight  feet  firom  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionic 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  fit)nt,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Some  of  them  are 
partially  bevelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finidied  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  Bftnifts.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  rounded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 

Length        ...  58  feet  Body,  N.  to  8.    .       .  23  feet 

Breadth       .        .       .  81    *«  Beoees  at  W.  end,  length  19    *« 

Portioo,  depth     .        •  15i  *•             "           ««         deptti  11    *" 

•*       width     .        .  28    «*  Height  of  wan    .        .  82    " 

Body,  E.  to  W.    .       .  21f  ^  ThicknesB  of  do.  .       .  6    <« 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  roeci- 
mens  of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  \  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

'  BMiriogt  from  HibbArfTeht  Conne  mj  reoolleetiona,  and  aooordiiig  to  mj 
iMdc  towards  Risheijet  el-F&khir  S.  76"  notes  made  at  the  time.  BIr  Thomson  has 
W.    'Ain  J&ifa  N.  40*"  W.  1^  m.  again  Tisited  the  temple,  and  lepotts  th« 

*  The  aboye  statement  b  acoordfaig  to    stones  as  noi  hereDed. 

B  E 
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faHflji  and  deep  goigei.  The  foandeni  and  wonhippen  haw 
dieappeaied  forniumoiwiiagei ;  whether  they  were  PhenifiMme  or 
Oinoo-Bjrrieiif  we  oannot  teU ;  thejr  have  left  belimd  no  treoe 
bat  theee  their  worki ;  and  no  reoord  to  show  how  or  why  then 
wotIls  were  erooted* 

We  left  Hibbiil^at  8.45^  ona  diieot  oooiae  fiMT^Ain  JlfaA^ 
in  order  to  leaoh  again  the  road  to  HAabeiya.  At  4  o'dock  we 
oroeied  the  deep  chaam  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  at  4.15 
reaohed  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  tike  foot  of  the  western  hilL. 
The  ascent  to  i£d  Tillage  was  quite  stero,  rough,  and  yeiy  lig- 
lag.  We  reaohed  'Ain  JOifiEua  smalland  unimportant  jphboe,  at 
4.80 ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Htsbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ;  andcamo 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  rid^  south  of  HAs- 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crosnng  this  tiact  with  its 
Tinmrds ;  having  the  EhOlwit  of  d-BiyAd  a  short  distance  on 
our  Isft.^  From  ttienoe  a  long  and  steen  descent  brought  us  to 
theupperpart  of  HAsbeiya ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  miiaion  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  unon  our  route  of 
to  day.  had  recently  been  detennined  by  Dr  ue  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.' 

Fldnsl&ir.siidsofJ.eih-Slifllkh       .       .  ^fiss^ 

Bridge  of  VOa&iljfb 1287i 

Rlbdieiyet  el-FOkhAr 2475 

Boad  N.  E.  of  do. 2554 

HibUrlyeh 2261 

Foot  of  asoent  to 'Ain  JOrfii     ....  1721 

'AinJurfii 2374 

Road  near  EhQlw&t  el-BiyAd    •       •       •       •  2711 

HAabeiya^  Pakoe       .       .       .       .       .       .  2160 . 

It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  jQrfa 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hfiabeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  a$ui  Swaday^  May  29M  and  SO^A. — ^We  remained 
in  Hfisbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  this 
time  I  had  uie  privilege  of  being  present. 


I 


8Ma]wf«^pp.881,888.  *  See  alio  abore,  p.  888. 
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FBOM     HABBBIYA     TO     DAMASOUS. 

Several  routes  lead  from  H&sbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  momitain  south 
of  B&sheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.^  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  Hftsbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mlmis  and  Eufeir  to 
B&sheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  Sidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbftny ;  and,  following  up  the  yaUey,  either  turns  to 
Bftsheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  &r  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Eatana ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Rftsheiya  to  Dlmfts.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dimfis,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Ehftn  Meitheliln  with  the  road  coming  fix)m  Beirttt. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Kttweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Llt&ny. 

Monday y  May  dlst. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start.  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Naslf,  the  Wakll 
of  the  Protestants  in  H&sbeiya,  likewise  joined  us ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church  ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascua  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Stlfa,  we 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  888L 
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•terted  at  8  &clo6k :  and  strildiig  up  the  noiilieni  hflL  had  a  fine 
▼iewof  the  town  behind  iia  Ouroonne  wisnowN,2ff^  W.de- 
•oendi^to  thaohunelaf  Wady  et-Teun ;  which  we  leaohed  at 
8.20.  U  heve  ran  W.  B.  W.waa  nanow,  and  without  water.  We 
ftUowed  it  down  for  ten  minutee,  and  then  oroaaed  it ;  theiewaa 
here  a  little  water  pevodatingaiiunig  the  atonea.  We  now  began 
the  lonffaflcentof  the  weatemiidge,  on  a  coorae  about  W.  B.  W. 
On  our  left,  jnat  weat  of  the  great  fountain,  waa  the  amaUaouoe 
'Ain  Tanntoih,  watering  an  endoaed  tract  of  orcharda  and  gar- 
dena  belonging  to  the  Bmha  of  Hftabeiya.  Fifteen  minutea 
fturther  up,  on  our  lig^t,  waa  another  aimilar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  d-BArideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
lefL  and  climbing  around  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
O.lO^upon  the  aununit  of  the  ridge. 

Thia  ridge  ia  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  EaufaAa  ita  couae 
ia  nearly  from  northeaat  to  aouthweat ;  and  it  alone  liea  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chaam  of  the  Llt&ny.  Ita  oonm  ia 
almoat  a  atraight  line  aa  for  north  aa  to  Muhaiditheh.  Bouth  of 
Eaukaba  it  toma  B.  B.  W.  or  B.  by  W.  and  haa  between  it 
and  the  Lltlby  the  whole  of  Men  'AjtoL  The  whole  regiop— 
atreama,  Talk^  '^iP^  '^  aQ-Hnnka  down  yeiy  rapidly 
towarda  the  aoutk  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  atood,  riaea  much  towarda  the  north ;  but  ia  peihapa  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  yalley.  Thiaapot  afforda  the  diatant 
Tiewof  Haabeiya,  already  referred  to.^  We  atopped  here  for  flye 
minutea.* 

We  now  turned  northeaat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  paflsing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Htlleh  to  the  Bflk&'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  called  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
itiea  of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  firom  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Bfisheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  for  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  Ions  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  mnning  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

>  See  abore,  p.  881.  116".     Hflsbeiya  128".     el-Biy&d  161". 

*  BeMiogi  at  9.10  from  te  ridge  ed-  B&abeiyet  el-F&khAr  177".      CLaim  of 

Ddiar:  KnfeirTSi*.    Mimia  84".    Jebel  Jordao  below  tiie  mieb  190".    Kaukaba 

0d»-Sheikh,bi^iMtpQint»94*.    Shnweiya  227".    K&l'at  eah-SbOkif  286% 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  cliasm  of  the  Lltfiny,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  fonned  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous  ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  fix)m  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successiye  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Nlha  (Twins  of  Nlha),  two^  shaip  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ridge  ;  though  the  Ime  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  litUe 
&rtiier  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  furmer  south  as 
Jebel  BIh&n ;  towards  the  north  &ere  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — ^Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partlv  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  alwut  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
s&f  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Lit&ny,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Ktiweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  running 
down  northeast  to  the  Llt&ny,  in  which  is  the  large  village  en 
Meshghttrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.^ 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  Biirghtiz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Llt&ny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BOrghiiz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Met&wileh  village  of  Elilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  fiom 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley ;  and  throi^  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Ydhmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  cliasm  is  the  Etiweh. 

'  Abnlfeda  speiilu  of  the  *city'  Mesh-  21.  11.    It  b  alto  mentioiied  near  the  end 

gh&rah,  ae  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  of  the  cnuadea,  hi  the  thirteenth  centnrj ; 

oonntnr,  ntnated  in    a   rallej  rendered  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  156,  n. 

beaatiml  bj  trees  and  streams  of  water;  *  See  abore,  pp.  885»  886. — This  region 

Tab.  S^.  ed.  Kdhler  p.  98.     In  A.  D.  was  extensirelj  explored  hi  1844  bj  the 

1 176,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excnrsion  Rer.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  mannscript  joor- 

from  Sidon  to  the  B&kl'a,  and  come  first  nals  I  have  here  made  nsOi 
to  Metmara,  i.  e.  Mesbgharah ;  Will  Tjr. 
Vol.  Ill  -r.6 
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Through  both  these  broad  spun  and  the  intenrening  baam, 
as  fitr  down  as  to  BdighQz,  the  river  everywhero  thus  flows 
between  the  same  prooipitous  banks,  varyinff  from  a  hundrod  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  Thero  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu* 
liarity,  that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surfiu>e  on 
each  side  being  the  same ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surfiice. 

From  Blr  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Tdhmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Llt&ny.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  ^ige,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascendmg  from  it  we  reached  TcQimur  at  11.30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  hi^h  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Met&wileh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Bel&t.  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45  ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  KAweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  high 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Ktlweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Ktlweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  vdld, 
picturesque,  and  grand.     In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  stream  far  below,  be  sees  immense  oavenis  and  arcbes  in  tbe 
opposite  waJI  of  rocK ;  and  above  tbem  are  otber  caverns  partly 
artificial,  wbicb  are  said  to  bave  been  formerly  tbe  baont  of 
robbers.  Wben  at  tbe  bottom,  tbe  traveller  is  completely  sbut 
in  by  tbe  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  tbe  cbasm.  rising 
from  four  to  five  bundred  feet  above  tbe  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  bave  fidlen  into  tbe  str^m,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  cbannel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  tbese  rocks,  in  tbe  course  of  time,  tbere  bas  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  eartb,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  cbannel.  In  tbe  nortbem  part  tbe  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
wbicb  is  now  filled  and  covered  witb  fig  and  otber  trees  and 
sbrubs.  Tbe  road-way,  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  cbauss^e  in  form.  Soutb  of  tms  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  Tbe  following  meas- 
urements bad  already  been  made  by  Mr  Tbomson : 

Breadth  of  the  dhannel 
Whole  width  of  bridge 
Width  of  roadway 
Height  of  road  above  Uie  water 
ThiokDees  of  the  bridge  or  aroh 

Tbe  opening  towards  tbe  nortb,  by  wbicb  tbe  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  busbes ;  as  is  also  tbe  soutb- 
em  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  tbe  left  bank  below 
tbe  bridge.  As  tbere  seen,  tbe  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  tbe  channel,  like  tbe  sbarp  roof  of  a  Dutcb  bouse.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  witb  fig  trees.  Tbe  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  tbe  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  cbannel  in  tbe 
most  picturesque  manner.  Tbe  bigb  walls  of  tbe  cbasm  are 
mostly  naked ;  but  at  tbe  bottom,  along  tbe  maigin  of  tbe 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  tbem  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  witb  tbe  gay  blossoms  of  tbe  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reacb  tbe  water  below  tbe  bridge,  wbero 
tbe  cbasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  tbe  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  buge  rocks  of  tbe  overbanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  tbe  south. 
Witb  some  hazard  one  reaches  tbe  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  clifis.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  witb  great  impetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
bas  fidlen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bri(^.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Book  k  the  Kftweh ;  wbibh  hit  reinninad  wholly  lukiiqfvii 
to  tmTdlen,  unta  Tinted  hj  Dr  Smith  in  1 844. » 

Levying  the  hrow  ahofo  the  Kftweh  at  2.15,  wo  letniiMd  ftr 
ten  minutee  towaids  Tdhmnr,  end  then  toined  to  the  left  eeuM 
the  fleldi,  to  oat  off  en  ende  end  gein  a  roed  to  Nelqf  Bttlk. 
Men  J  of  the  fields  were  itnotty  TinOTaide ;  the  itooki  of  the 
▼inee  were  not  fcgteped  npon  poeta,  bat  hud  rwdadj  on  the 
ground,  or  eometimee  tnuned  elong  the  ndee  and  ofer  the  tone 
of  htfge  roohi.  We  straok  the  roed  at  2.80,  eboat  helf  a  mue 
ncMrtheast  of  Tlifamar. 

At  thii  point  Bohmar  wee  TisiUe,  enofhtt  MetAwiUh  liDege 
on  the  left  benk  of  the  liver,  an  hoar  laiAat  up.  Two  or  thne 
trees  ehN>  marked  the  direotion  of  Mes^g^hAren :  and ' Aitenitk 
was  likewise  in  sUit,  a  TilleM  next  north  of  Meuiriillrsh  on  the 
eastern  fi)ot  of  Lebenon.*  The  month  of  Wa^  Bifirfkf  was 
opposite  to  OS  beyond  the  Ltt&ny,  opening  at  a  oonsidersble 
height,  jost  soath  of  where  the  road  asoends  fiom  the  Kftweh. 
Not&r  mnrth  of  OS  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  ihisbeingtlie 
northern  part  of  the  brMd  swell  which  here  orosoes  the  Ltttny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  conrideraU^  lower,  bat  asoends 
gredaallyfiirther  towards  the  north.  Theopen  tmot  on  the  east 
oontinaes  fbr  some  distance ;  the  lidge  on  oar  right  gredoally 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Bohmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Bflhmnr  is  the  bridge  of  KOr^tin,  which  croseee . 
the  Litflny  on  six  arches  of  etone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
Ktlr'tln,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  fiom  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghdrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jenin  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dim&s." 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge«  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

>  S66  Baaiodi.  Sman,  1849,  p.  878.—  "  Mauidnll,  April  24-26tIi.  ~  Hmu- 

Some  of  Lient.  Lyoio^u  P<^  mted  the  drdl  speaki  of  oroaaiiig  on  Anti-Lebanoa 

place  in  1848;  NamtlTep.  48a    It  wu  a onaU rivnlet  called  "  Ayn  YenUoe,"  per^ 

alio  Tiaited  in  1860  by  Oraf  t.  Sohlieflbn;  haps  ai  coming  from  the  village  of  YOntah, 

Bitter  XVIL  pp.  888,  886.  near  which  ia  a  fountain.   See  J.  L.  Porter 

*  Bearings  at  2.86 :  SQhmnr  2V.  YQh-  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1864.  p.  42.~Butckhardt 

mnr210\    S.  peak  of  NIha  296^    Trees  took  the  same  route  from  Jubb  JenIn  to 

of  Meshghlkah    840*.      'Aitenlth  N.—  Damascus  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  days 

These  bearings  were  taken  in  1844.     For  for  caravans ;  Trav.  p.  208. 
Meshgh&rah,  leo  above,  pw  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork/ so  as  fhrtber 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Shemlseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  oar  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Hishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Lit&ny  in 
a  direction  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Stihmur. 
Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefr  Mishky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  Til- 
lage towards  Neby  8Qfa ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hiU  to  Mejdel  Belhls  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  Kftmid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  BQk&'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  8tifa  joins  it  in  the  Merj ; 
and  A  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
KOr'iln.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemlseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemlseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Lit&ny,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Faldj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhls  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
EQr'iln,  Ba'lMa,  Lfila,  and  Jubb  Jenln,  lie  along  its  base  from 
south  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Lit&ny.'  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Lit&ny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  BOk&'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenln  and  Wady 
Faltli  there  extends  up  southeast  an  ofiset  of  the  BOk&'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  K&mid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
3.25.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  portion  is  still  broad ;  and 

'  Barckhardt  Trar.  in  Sjr.  p.  207.  '  Bearingi  at  8.25 :  Course  of  Ae  Wady 

*  Abnlfeda  mentions  the  ^citj'Klmid  46*.    MAJdel  Belhls  86%    Soath  peak  of 

as  lulling  been  once  the  chief  place  of  this  Nlha  298*. 

region ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K6hler,  p.  98. 
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the  nir&oe  10  ihioUj  ttiewn  with  1m»  loobk  OnMring  ift  wo 
came  at  8.40  to  Iiimwij«|  a  smaU  nQage  on  the  eaatam  hnm, 
oferiookinf;  Wikiy  et-Teini.'  Heie  10  an  ancient  mmagimgaB 
of  large  dimeminna.  After  itopping  fbr  fife  minatei^  no  kept 
along  the  eaitem  liioir  of  this  rocrf  ndoe,  on  a  northeaateuf 
ooone,  mkL  oame  at  8.40  to  Kehj  SOfik  The  place  liee  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Itoj  Bhemtoeh ;  biit 
•tin  qnite  derated  ahofo  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  foond  oar 
mnleteenfi  and  pitched  oar  tent  in  a  fleU  below  the  iriDage. 
Near  Irr  were  two  large  ■aroophagi  lying  ride  liy  ride,  with  the 
oo?«r  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  AiaUc  name  of  the  village  is  Thdth&tha ;  and 
so  it  is  given  in  oar  Ibimer  lists.  The  name  Neliy  Blmi  is 
undenrtood  to  come  fiom  a  Welj. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  placCi  is 
another  ancknt  tem^  in  rains.  It  stood  here  fiunng  tne  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect  The 
temple  was  fiuger  than  that  at  Hibb&rtyeh ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  thongh  three  ibet  thick ;  the  entaUa- 
tare  less  heavy ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  genend 
character  of  the  architectare  lighter  and  more  gFacefiiL  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  |»ilasters  and 
entablatore  am  a  ftagment  of  the  pediment,  remams  jet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — ^The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,  from  E.  to  W.  •  •  .  72^  feet 

Width,  from  N.  to  a  .  •  •  35     '' 

Height  of  waU         .  .  43^   <' 

OolumiB,  diameter  ....  3     ** 

From  Neby  B(!i&  the  basin  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  &r  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  l^rs  8.  E.  by  8.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

<  Betiingi  at  LibbdTa  fai  1844 1  BdL-  'Ata  188*.  KhQlwet  el-Kufeir  174i«. 
kl&86*.  BcitLelura90%  KOimlbehlOO*.  MhIlU194^  Shuweiya  190|^  Khaiw&t 
DhoMibeh  IST.     Seftneh  159^     'Aia    el-Biytd  208*.    Khiyam  217*. 
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deyated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declining  towards  we  northeast.  A  large  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  E.  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Bftsheiyai  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  nardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
Tuesday^  June  1st. — ^We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 

Jroceed  directly  to  Eefr  Kdk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
>amascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  basm  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reachra  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  TeU,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ez- 
Zeittkny.  Here  the  Christians  of  H&sbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Further  north,  me  bottom  of  tiiie  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hiUs. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hiUs,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  BOk&% 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  hi^.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  short  ridges  miming  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  BQ&  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coining  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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bATinff  befim  ui  the  large  Tillage  of  Dahar  d-Alunary  half  a 
mila  rnatant  Heie  the  homea  ofBUbfAjm  wera  linU^  a  mOa 
and  a  half  on  oar  nA%  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  hjm  Atne 
the  Idail^  and  bearing  &  20'' E.  Muhaaditheh  bofefiom hen 
aboatN.lS^'W. 


The  ftOowinff  ie  the  inlbmiation  obtained,  rdatife  to  the 
mirtheni  part  of  Wadj  et-Teun,  and  ite  oopneelion  willi  the 
Bllki'a.' 


The  hoffi  Tillage  of  Mnhaiditheh,  nsnallj  eontraoted  to 
ihaiteh,  inhabited  hj  Oreek  Ohriatians  and  DraaeiL  etanda 
noon  a  projeotioii  fiom  the  weitem  line  of  hiUa,  at  tne  point 


wheie  iheee  hiOa,  niakbff  a  eonaidembto  an^ 
northwaid.*  The  idaindeoeontinneeto^aida  the  nwtL  bounded 
bf  iheee  hilla  on  the  weat^  and  hy  the  base  of  Anti-Let«non  on 
toe  eaet ;  and  being  aboat  three  qnarten  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  weitem  line  of  hilla  rone  on  tlnia  panDel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almoat  without  intemiption;  rimngm  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  whioh  ia  the  viUage  of  Bnlt&n  Yalcftb  ;  and  then  gndnallj 
deolininfc  until  ihej  an  loat  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Meidel  ^Aiyar.  The  internal  between  ihia  line  of  hilla  and  Anti- 
Lepanon  retaina  the  eame  generel  foim  of  a  valley,  until  it  meeta 
the  Bllki'a  at  Neba'  'Ai^.  But  the  higheat  part  of  Wady 
et-Teun,  and  ita  proper  water-ehed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  Bouth  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Falt^. 

I  afterwaids  croBsed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  eloping  upwards 
towards  the  south/  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sultftn  Ta'kfib ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  vaQey  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  B(lk4'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  FalOj  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Faltlj.*  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  firom  Neby  SQfa  northwards,  are  situated 

>  In  1844  Dr  E.  Smith  •zuniiiod  UiU  lUabeiya  16^.    Dahar  el-Ahmar  146*. 

ngion  cAnlUly  m  far  m  to  'Ain  Fal^  Kefr  Dtnia  100\    Khirbet  RAha  78*.  Me- 

H&notaiara  belbrama;  andtothemlam  dAkhah  62*. 

graaer  indabted.  "  Sm  below,  under  Jnne  8th. 

•  Bearingi  at    Mnhaidithah  in  1844t  *  Bearingt  from  'Ain  FalAj  in  1844t 

Kefr  Miihky  82r.    Kankaba  Abn  'Ara-  SnltAn  Ya^  81*.      HQmm&rah  61^* 

beh  22r.     KAnnlboh  208*.     'Ain  'Ate  K&ir  H&mmArah  69*.    Bekka  10G\ 
198*.    Beit  Lehya  192*.    TUmAiah  190*. 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hills^  at  the  specified 
intervening  distances.^ 


From  Keby  8(k& 

Eefk-lOshky 
Eankalw  Abn  'Arabeh 

Iboor. 

Mahdditheh,  (from  Eefr  M.) 

u  « 

Bafldh 

Blreh 

Watershed,  (from  M.) 

1     » 

'Ain  (or  Neb**)  FalM 

*     u 

SulUnTalcftb 

*    « 

'Ain  e»«aweireh      .           . 

1     « 

Mc!Jdel'Ai\{ar 

i    « 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vaUey,  alon^ 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Btdia  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Mnhaiteh  N. 
72^  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  further  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  76®  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
MedtlkhaK  Overagainst  Sultftn  Ya'kdb  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.*  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  HOmm&rah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  Eiisr  HCLmmfirah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  horn 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweiren,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultfin  Ta'kdb  is  a  gap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hiUs,  called  'Akabet 
Kftmid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  firom  Jubb  Jenln 
and  Kfimid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus." 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margm  of  the  meadow ;  £^m  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 


'  TIm  distance*  are  given  (except  Kefir 
Mishkj)  from  the  mannaoript  notes  of  Dr 
Smith,  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Fali^.  The  rest 
are  from  Burckhardt,  Trar.  in  Sjr.  p.  82. 
From  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appears, 
that  Barckhardt's  el-Embeite  and  el- 
Heimte  are  one  and  the  same  plaoe,  and 
identical  with  el-Muhaiteh.   His  distances, 


howerer,  are  here  not  fVdlj  to  be  relied  on. 
This  was  his  first  reported  joomej ;  and 
faUs  far  short  of  thai  Ailness  and  aocnracy 
of  observation,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards 80  distinguished. 

*  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joom.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soc.  YoL  IIL  p.  862. 

"  See  above,  p.  424. 
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of  a  nokj  ridge,  at  the  hk^iait  point  of  the  load  at  it  oiomm 
the  moantauL*  Towaidgtlieweet  nothing  iinpedei  the  p^ 
The  place  hae  traoee  of  antiquitf ;  espeoianj  the  mina  of  a 
■man  Oredaa  temple,  with  the  wbOb  purtlr  standings  and  fta»- 
mente  of  edmnni  and  a  Oorinthian  capitaL  Bekka  is  on  we 
hiffh  gionnd  N.  N.  B.  from  Kefr  KAk.  A  little  fbrUier  on,  and 
hiuf  a  mile  on  the  mxrth  of  the  road,  is  the  Tilla«  of  TOntnk* 
The  tract  aioond  is  inegolar  and  faiolDBn;  andis£auiedtoiniids 
the  Bcmthwest  hj  a  Wady  rannmg  to  the  hasm  of  Kefr  Ktfk. 

The  ipreat  YaDej,  which  thus  lomis  the  prolongation  ctWmij 
et-Teim  into  the  JBOkA'a^  has  been  hitherto  nnlmown  to  Viau 
traTellenu  BnioUiardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  throngh  it ;  *  and  his  aooonnt  is  so  ^ery  imperftot^  that 
to  person,  mio  has  not  Yioited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
ftatnies.  Dr  Bmitih  fai  1844  adTanced  from  the  sonth  as  ftr  as 
'Ain  FaltlJ.  .  The  great  road  from  Damasons  to  Beirftt  issoes 
from  Anti^Lehanon  opposite  to  M^el  '  Aigar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  BOTond  the  fimntsins  of  'Ai^, 
a  gimilar  line  of  hills  rises  agsan,  lorming  a  like  vall^  along  the 
base  of  Antif>Iiebanon|  eztmding  qnite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
▼alley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  sonth  and 
in  othos  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.^ 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears^  that  the  lidge 
intenreniiu^  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  sonthem  part  oiP 
Lebanon,  Known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it.' 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  hills  at  Ba'al- 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Ltt&ny,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  HOnin  and  Safed. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Etlk,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  DImfis.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
B&sheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25^  E.  and  at 

*  BMuringt  fWm  Bokks  In  1844 1  SultAn  *  FCkrer  Ton  Haimendoif  maj  !»▼• 
Ya*kAb  819*.  Madftkhdi  898^  Wmdy  pMMd  this  way  in  A.  D.  1666;  bat  it 
Faiaj298*.  Mnhaiditheh,  direotioo  about  does  not  appear  from  hiilangnaga;  p.  880 
8fi0^  NOrnb.  1646. 

*  Camp.  J.  L.  Potter  In  BiUloth.  Sao.        *  See  below,  under  June  9th. 

1854,  p.  48  sq.  >  BibL  Kes.  1st  edit  IIL  pp.  844,  846. 
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9.45  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  rid^,  which  nere  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest  On 
the  south  of  the  pla^e  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  ShehAb,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.* 

BAsheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  H&sbeiya ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  SOnnln  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
confused  Unes  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh^  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  goige  southwest  of 
BAsheiya  mto  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  mam  clmnnel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Sef  ineh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  Hasbtoy  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Bfisheiya,  to  tibe  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Bfinids  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  ShiVa.  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  HMeh  near  B&nifis.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a  ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
goige  below  B&sheiya. 

'  Bearings  from  B&ilMfya  I  MahaidithehN.  19*  W.    Kefr  K6k  K.  eo*  E. 
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On  ili6  last  dAj  of  the  felbwii^  Angnit,  1809,  ihm  Bsr. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  DaniMOiii.  with  a  pwtj,  MOflpded  JeM  < 
ShflOdi  fiom  Biah^ja^  and  apent  the  nifpit  near  ita  aanm 
He  deaeribea  the  hipieat  point  aa  oompoaed  of  ihrae  aepft 
adjacent  pealn.  two  on  the  eaat  and  one  towaadatlie  neat;  bnt 
aoneareiudiottieraa  fiombdow  to  appear  bat  aa  one  anmiidt 
On  the  aoutbeaatem  of  iheae  peaka  are  lome  interealing  rmaina. 
Boond  abont  a  rook  aome  mtoen  ftet  bij^  are  the  famdationa 
of  a  oironlar  waD,  mxty  feet  in  diameter,  finmed  of  atonea  oave* 
ftdly  bewn,  and  a^^parenily  of  gpreat  antiqnitf .  In  the  eanin 
of  it,  and  of  tibe  mteiior  nok^  is  a  rode  ezoanttkm  eq^  Iwt 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  ibe  aontb,  wiibin  ibe  endoaore,  and 
on  tbe  Teiy  DPOW  of  ibe  preoipioej  are  btfge  beapa  of  bewn  atona^ 
aome  of  tbem  berelled.  Here  alao  are  tbe  fimndationa  of  nbat 
appeared  to  be  a  amaU  temple.  No  oolomna  nor  inaoiiptiona 
were  leen.  Tbe  rain  ia  oalled  KOl'at  'Antar.  Here  tboi  waa 
mobaUj  anotber  aeat  of  ibe  ancient  Sjiopbenidan  wonib^ 
Tbe  wbole  of  Heimon  waa  gilded wiibtemplea.  TUaaanotoaiy 
upon  ita  aommit  is  mentioned  hj  Jerome ;  and  tbe  wbole  moon- 
tain  itaelf  waa  revered  aa  a  bdlj  phoe  by  tbe  neighbonring  ^lo- 
pbenioian  tribea.' 

Large  banka  of  anow  were  tying  in  tbe  ravinea  aroond  Hkm 
aunmil  In  ancient  timea  Tyre,  aod  doabtkaa  ako  Bidon,  waa 
aopplied  in  annmier  witb  anow  fiom  Heimon ;  aa  Beirftt  ia  now 
aap^ied  fiom  Jebd  Bttnnln.* 

Througb  a  defect  in  bia  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  nnable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Bufisegger  eetimatea 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  SOnnln  and 
the  peaks  aboYO  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  r^rds  as  too  low.* 

From  B&sheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  BOkhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefr  Ktik  and  Dimfis.  Leaving  Bft^ 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Alba. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  ues  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 


*  Ifr  Porter  liaf  described  thiaezennloii,  *  Hieron.  In  OnomMt   art 

end  tbe  Tiew  fWm  tbe  moontein,  in  ibe  **  de   qno  nnno  ettiya  nivee  lymm  ob 

Bibliotbeoa  Seen,  Jen.  1854.    See  etpe-  delioims  fcnintor." 

oiellT  p.  48  iq.     See  alio  above,  p.  87^  *  Rmscffgei's  Reisen  I.  pp.  717,  718. 

"  See  Moven  die  PbAniiier  L  p.  66&  Bibliotb.  Swan.  1864,  p.  64.    Lyncb'i  eiK 

fioaebiaa,  bi  Onomask.  art  Affnmm,  myi  timatoiaabout 9000 feet;  Narratiye,  p. 48a 

faai  8^  Iri  vSr  *Atp^  $po$  An^wrdai,  On  Petennann'a  map,  1861,  it  is  marked 

ml  in  hp^  rtfamffdm  6v^  r&p  Idydr.  Tbis  at  ten  tboosand  feet;   bnt  on  wbat  an- 

Jerome  tbns  renders  t  **  didtorqne  esse  in  tbority  I  do  not  know.    It  may  safely  be 

yertioe   ^  insione  templnm,  quod  ab  regarded  as  bigber  tban  S&nnb. 
atiudda  ealtai  babatar." 
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left  into  a  low,  circulari  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shnt  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Rfisheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Etik,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  Rdsheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-SheiUt  The  roid  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  nght, 
the  road  descends  to  RQkhleh,  where  we  shall  a^ain  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  SOfa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Etk, 
N.  20^  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  tibe  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  fi)rms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountun  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  fiowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbftny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep  ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons, 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  alL  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  smlm  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  near  Deir  el- 
'Ashftyiri  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  ahove  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedftny.^  It  is  pretty ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertQe. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Eefr  Kdk,  situated  on  two  hillB| 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  throe  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Bfisheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu^ 
larly  elevated.* 

From  Eefr  Ktk  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dim&s.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  YOnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Dimds.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Druzes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
Bnkhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

>  BibliotL  Sac.  1854,  p.  44.  W.  dist  2  ra.     RaLsheiya  S.  GO*'  W.  3  m. 

'  Bearings  at  Kefr  Kikk :  'Aiba  S.  20"*     Northern  Damascus  roud  N.  45**  £. 
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At  3.10  we  struck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  our  riffht.  Here 
was  a  depression^  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  ktUe  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  abnost  like  a  wdl  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  are  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  pkun  were  traces  (k  a 
Roman  road  fer  a  considerable  distance;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  et- 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'Ashftyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridm  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  8.  8.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  tiie  same  diiection  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  B&sheiya.  Tummg  up  this  road  W.  8.  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Bokhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-SheikL  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  Bdkhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  laiger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
umns have  been  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  fiont  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  wiUi  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circular projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  exteiKled 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  well  wrought ;  and  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measiired  by  us : 
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W»A  Ib. 

Body  of  the  temple,  length  •  .  82  8 

**                  "       breadth  .  67 

Bemlofaronlar  pitrfeotloD,  depth  •  •  19  4 

•*                 "         chord  .  •  21  8 

Whole  length  of  temple    .  •  •  102 

Oolonma,  length  of  ehaft  •  •  •  18  1 

^        oapltal,  heiffht    •  •  •  8 

M        diameter  Of  shaft  •  •  8 

This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  comer,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoU  northeast  of  <these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.' 

Although  Rnkhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  Bft- 
sbeiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins  ;  but  evidently 
did  not  examine  them.'  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.'  Richardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  RQkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon  ; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.*  The  day,  however,  was  closing  ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ash^yir. 

Leaving  RQkhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wild  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

>  Bnrokhardt  speaks  of  another  edifice,  *  Reisen  I.  816. 

with  many  small  broken  columns,  a  few  ■  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  40. 

hundred  paces  to  the  south  ;  p.  49.     Our  *  Travels,  II.  p.  45G. 

guide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  some  *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  50. 
ways  down  the  valley. 
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out  all  view  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  trayeUine.  At  5.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  vaUey  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  vaJOiey.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north^ 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebed&ny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebed&ny  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Bliidftn,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
{)lateau  was  roUing  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
ow  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  stiU 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  mgh  rocky- 
ridges  on  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rolling  tract.  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'Ash&yir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  smaU  lake  with  no  ouUet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitants  are  Druzes  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.     They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  fix)nt  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  waUs  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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Just  ioatheisi  of  the  tempb,  and  on  the  Mine  fmaal  dope 
or  taftaoe  of  groundL  aie  other  eztennre  mins  or  mpanntty 
rimflar  ohaiaoter  and  age.  They  are  however  00  ihoroiu^y 
thrown  down^  and  ■cattoMd^  and  Irailt  upon  by  tiie  honaes  oftte 
Tillage^  thatitiaT^diffioolttonialrathemoat  Bereral  abort 
oohimna  are  here  aeen  in  diflerent  parte.  The  idea  anggeeta 
itaelf,  that  poanUy  ihia  may  have  been  an  extenrive  oonrt  oon- 
neoted  with  the  temple  above ;  or  perhapa  here  atood  another 
lamer  temple.  The  nmner  aappoaition  aeema  to  me  the  mi»6 
probable.  The  atonea  in  thia  part  are  laige,  well  ont,  and  laid 
np  without  cement 

I  have  aaid  above,  that  **  the  whole  of  Hennon  waa  girded 
with  templea.''  ^  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Btoifta ; 
the  rude  fragmeuta  at  Kul'at  Bustra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibb&Hyeh,  Neby  SQfa,  'Aiha,  Bokhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ash&yir ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Aiu  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
Ujpon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Bok&'a  and  its  borders  are  fuU 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday f  June  2ficl.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  Hfisbeiya ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  Ihe  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  el- 
KantlLr.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
ofiered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  EOr'iln  in  the  soutiiem  part  of  the  Bok&'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

*  Sm  Abate,  p.  48S. 
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H&sbeiya  in  safety ;  although  a  division  of  the  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  the  road  from  Bftsheiya  to  HAs* 
beiya,  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself 

As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  feces 
towards  the  oast;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ash&yir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  laJce  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.36  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  blu£f 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed  ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hiUs  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  load  from  Jubb  Jenhi  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  tiie  left ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirdt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe* 
Itln  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  larce  ruined  Kh&n. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced^  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dim&s  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  arch,  built 
of  large  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ndges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ash(iyir  with  the  loftier  range  of  BlM&n  in  the 
north ;  thus  ibrming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ashftyir  and  Zebedftny  fix)m  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  8.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  a^ain 
struck  Wady  Meithelttn  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
long  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plain  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  whoUy 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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'bate  of  Jebd  atb^Oieikh ;  and  ii  shut  in  on  the  ioatlieMt  lif 
uoiher  line  of  hiUiL  or  ridge,  that  of  Dammar  and  Bllihljdiy 
which  comes  down  fiom  the  end  (or  rather  finom  nnder  the  end) 
of  eah-8heihh  itiel£  The  deeert  plain  alaoeztendanortheiatliDr 
a  bng  diatanoe  beyond  the  Baiada ;  the  chasm  of  tibe  lattor 
being  bordered  with  hiDi.  Far  in  the  north  and  norjheaat^ 
bejrond  the  Yalley  of  Helbftn,  a  moontain  range  appeared  to  mn 
down  fifom  west  to  east,  with  pictmeaqne  forma.^ 

Oor  coone  acroai  the  Bahia  was  aboat  EL  E.  bjr  E.  Boon 
after  enterinff  npon  it,  at  one  hoar  6om  Dtm&s,  the  road  fiwha. 
The  left  kadii  to  the  Baiada  and  the  bridm  of  Dammar^  and 
oroMea  the  ridge  back  of  BAlihIyeh,  commanmnff  the  Tiew  oiPihe 
plain  of  Damaacasy  which  ia  ao  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  fdlow  ihia  road ;  bat  oar  moleteen.  who  alone  were  ao- 
qaainted  with  the  r^gicm,  either  throng  miaanderatanding  or 
moliahneas,  took  the  other  patii ;  and  when  we  diaooveied  the 
miatake,  it  waa  too  late  to  rectify  it  Desolate  and  dreary  aa 
possiUe  waa  the  way  fx  an  hoar  «id  a  hal£  The  Barada  with 
ua  sweet  Talley  waa  not  fiur  off  on  oar  left ;  bat  no  trace  of  it 
waa  TisiUa  Haidly  a  tree  or  shrab  appeared,  on  moantain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  lic^t,  in  the  desert  jilain  not  fiur  ftom 
the  next  range  of  hills,  waa  the  miserable  hamlet  of  SflbbfUah. 
bearing  from  the  foris  B.  61^  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  or 
Hermon.  No  other  tillage  waa  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  ri^t  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plaia.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrfid. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical^  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Eh&n,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-Hfimy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ta'filr  ;  having  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15 ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  b^an  to  come  in  sight.    Here  was  a  fork  of 

*  Soe  moie  on  the  Sahn,  ondor  June  7tli. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  £rom  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Sfilihlyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Mezzeh,*  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  veiy  much  dislocated. — ^Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
n  garden  of  tall  firdt  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Slefir  Kmc,  although  without  outlet,  and 
ulthouffh  nearly  as  high  as  the  plam  of  Zebed&ny,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Yttntah,  and  forms 
at  len^h  the  Jebel  Zebedtoy.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebedftny  icom  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Eefr  Etik, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
cl-Etim.  North  of  BOkhleh  we  struck  and  foUowed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  fiirther  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'Ashftyir  and  2jebed&ny.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  Dlmfis  and  the  broad  Salmi ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Sfilihlyeh  had  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  plateau  of  Zeb^&ny  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  brcMtd  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  ofi*  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  noves  of  eveiy  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leadmg  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  laige 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  wmch  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  several  years. 

'  This  Tillage  b  iiMntiaiMd  bj  Edriii;  I  p.  860,  ed.  jMb«rt 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canals 
from  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  side  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  our  approach 
to  agyeat  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwesteragates,  B&b  es- 
Suiijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part. 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirtit ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hfisbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobson's  door  ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  tbe 
Associate  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Bev.  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter ;  and 
from  the  latter,  Bev.  Messrs  Bamett,  Eraser,  Lansing,  and  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Bobson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  BlMan,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebeddny,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  liim  and  Mr  Fruscr. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  ^thout  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest, 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
Ibrmed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
u  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  veiy  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  Sie  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshfika,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doii^  much  in  preparing  the  way  fer  the  spread  of 
Gospdf  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language ;  ms  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Bobson's,  was  Antdn  Bulftd,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Besearches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars.^ 


DAMABOUS. 


A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  histoiy  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
puipose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

Thb  Plain. — Boundaries. — ^We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itself.'  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  from  Menin  and  Helbdn.     The  ridge  takes 

'  Bowring  reports,  that  he  ooaM  not  find  270. — Of  oonne  Tdnmee  can  now  onlj 

a  bookseller  in  Damaseiu  or  Aleppo ;  nor  be  pnroluued  from  the  prirate  owners 

oonld  a  scribe  now  get  his  liying  by  copj-  oomp.  Seetsen,  ibid.    In  this  way  the  mia- 

ing  manuscripts;  Report  p.  109.    Seetsen  sionaries  are  able,  occasionally,  to  ^k  vp 

found  three  Muslim  booksellers;  of  whom  rare  and  rahiable  manusoripti. 

two  were  also  bookbinders;   Reisen  L  p.  *  See  abora,  p.  44a 
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diflbmit  niaiM  in  diflSmnt  ptrta.  Boath  of  tiM  dMum  cf  Am 
Bamda  it  k  called  EilabAteUMendi:  batwaentliat  dhMnnMid 
the  one  at  Buneh  it  k  known  aa  Jebel  Eaijftn  :  >  fhrdftar  noctli 
it  haa  the  name  of  Jebd  Kalamtln^  aa  fiuraa  to  tM  bftj  piqjaet- 
ing  pyiamid  of  Jebel  Tini jok ;  1)eyoDd  which  the  lUge  T 
B.  K.  XL  and  atietchea  off  eaatwaid  to  the  deaert  near  IUb 
Thii  long  ridge  evetywheie  fenna  the  weatem  and 
honndaiT  of  the  mat  plain  of  Damaaona. 

NorUi  of  the  diaam  of  the  Baiada,  the  middle  portian  of  Jebd 
KaqrAn  riaea  to  a  loftier  point,  about  aixteen  hundrad  ImI  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wdy,  and  commanding  a  mw  ertenaJro 
pnMpect.'  Aboni  a  mile  aoaiheaat  from  the  baae  of  thk 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  eaat  of  where  the  B«rady  k 
uom  its  chaam,  rona  the  weatem  wall  of  the  dtir  of  Damaacna ; 
all  the  dtj,  except  a  email  portion,  lying  on  the  aonih  of  the 
riyer.  Directly  at  the  baae  of  Jebd  Kiuiyikn  eztenda  the  long 
Tillaffe  of  SftlihtydL— From  the  dty  the  icy  crown  of  Je|)d  edk* 
Shdkh  k  aeen,  fiur  overtopping  all  the  ridgea  of  Anti-LdNmon, 
and  bearing  B.  85^  W. 

Looking  aonthweat  towarda  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
aroond  the  eaatem  fbot  of  Jebd  edi-Sh^ch,  a  line  of  low  mUa  k 
aeen  oommendng  there  and  ronniiy  off  eaatwawL  Thqr  become 
Uf^ier  aa  ihqr  Mvance ;  and  terminate  aa  a  range  of  low  monn* 
tama  at  Nejha,  fiom  two  to  three  houra  aoutheaat  of  Damaaona. 
Thk  range  k  called  Jebd  d-Aawad,  and  forma  the  aoathem 
bonndaiy  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.*  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  M&ni'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur&n,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

*  So  eaDed  dao  lij  Abnlfed* ;  Tab.  Sjr.  ffivei  the  ^itonoei  oo  thePalmyimroadat 

•d.  Kfihler,  no,  100,  164.    If  thif  periiaps  foUowi:  From  the  baae  of  Jebel  Tinlyeh 

an  ancient  Mtm$  Oadutf  northeast  to  Jer&d,  8^  houn ;   thence  to 

'  The  great  nordieni  load  to  Hnmi,  Koryetein  11  boon;  thence  to  Pahnjra 

Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  oroMes  thii  ridge  jiut  18^  boors. 

at  the  northeastern  Itase  of  Jebel  Tinlyeh.  *  This  is  not  the  point  of  yiew  so  jnsdj 
Beyond  are  scTeral  other  similar  ridges  celebrated  by  traTeUers.  The  latter  is  at  a 
ronning  oat  fiom  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  the  south  end  of 
eastern  desert  At  Kutailbh,  beyond  the  Jebel  Kasyikn,  on  the  very  brink  of  tlio 
first  ridge,  6|^  boors  from  Damascus,  the  chasm. — Abulfoda  mentions  JobelKasyihi; 
road  branches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  q>eaks  also  of  the  Muhammedan  la- 
whole  distance  ahx^  a  broadjplain  sUrted  gend,  that  there  Cam  slew  Abul ;  Tab.  Syr. 
by  ranges  of  hills.    See  J.  L.  Porter  in  ed.  K6hler,p.  100. 


BibUoth.  Saora»  1854,  vp.  444,  449,  450,        «  J.  L.  Porter  b  Bibliotb.  Sac.  1854, 
C81  sq.— In  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Pewter    p.  843. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascas  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  tiie  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  amin  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  dopes 
up  gradually  to  the  oase  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  four  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Telltd  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  -^har.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  Dtlkweh.  As  seen  £rom  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
TeUtil,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haur&n.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  ^ 

Divisions, — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Sfilihlyeh.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
Hours  ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghtltah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east.  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  S.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidftn.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghtltah.  East  of  tlus  is  the 
Meij,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  the  Ghtltah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Moij.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Haur&n  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeidtbr,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
south. 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  firom  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


North  Ghfttah 

.    ^V     . 

16,806 

South  Qhfttah 

11 

8,370 

North  Merj . 

23 

4,176 

BoQth  Merj . 

30 

6,170 

Wadyel-'AJam«      . 

51 

18,178 

Total  .  .  134  .  .        47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itsel£ 

Tells, — The  sur&ce  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.    Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliodu  S«o.  1864,  pi        *  Indnding:  I  foppoM,  tha  Tdfej^tfae 
888  sq.  888,  451.  A'wiyi- 
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^rarioiui  parti.  Most  of  them  aie  probably  the  heaped  up  ramftiiui 
of  Ibnner  TiDagee;  the  mud-biiilt  dwellingi  of  which  have 
auooeiiiTelj  onmihled  away,  and  othen  of  fiesh  materiale  been 
built  ap  in  their  itead ;  bj  whidi  prooeM  a  monnd  has  in  time 
acoomnlated,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  villages  of  Egypt  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  peifaaps  artifloiaL  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
Cumer  age.  That  of  Bllihlyeh,  three  and  a  half  hoois  east  of 
the  dty,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
fimnd  a  dab  of  limestone  with  an  Assvrian  bas*relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  idiere  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  oanied  away 
a  portion  m  its  side,  layeis  of  snn-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.^ 

BoiL — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandv 
loam.  The  substratum  is  eondomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  wi&  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wadj  el-'.Ajam  is  vdcanio  rock,  hard  and  Uack.  Jebel  d- 
Aswad  IS  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  hij^ier  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  strode,  has  a 
metallic  ring:  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rods  of  Jebd  Easyiin  are  fine  ammonites. 

BivtTM  cmd  FomUatM. — The  main  souroe  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barsda,  the 
OhrysorihoasoftheaQdents.  It  rises  in  tiie  high  j[iUun  soutii  of 
Zebediny  on  Anti-Lebanon«  whore  I  afterwards  vidted  its  foun- 
tains ;  snd  rudies  in  a  souuieasteriy  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Messdi  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plam  to  the  two  northern  lakea  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
jrushing,  mountain  stream ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
.supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  largo 
stream,  and  enters,  the  midcUe  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautifuL 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezld  and 
the  Taurah;  uie  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
H&my,  and  tiie  latter  a  little  bdow  Dummar ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies SAlihlyeh  and  the  Adds  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  dty.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  bebw  B£lihiyeh ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.'    A  third  smaller  cand  on  the  north 

.    >  BibUodL  Saonn  1864,  pi  679.  Joom.        *  BibUoth.  Sm.  1854,  p.  465. 
of  Sm.  Lit  Jan.  1866,  p.  400. 
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just  east  of  the  city,  and  fumisheB  a  sapply  for  Beveial 


the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  oat 
above  Dummar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  tiiat  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  Bftni&s,  is  the 
larcest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  fiur  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
niwes  the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  ' Afarab&ny,  is  eiao  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
' Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  otiier  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghtitah  and  the  Merj.^ 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Ohryaorrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals."  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Bardines;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.*  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  ^e  AmafM  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar,  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amiuia  ; '  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturallv  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amanaj  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  Pharpar^  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ;  ^ 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territoiy  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
ixom  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&ni&s  ;  and  receives  fiirther  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.*     Another  and  laiger  branch  has  its 

*  The  same  names  of  most  of  the  canals  fuviynm^  9w9p^w  ♦•ir&if  f ,  «i^  rlw  Btf- 

are  giyen  bj  Ibn  el-Wardi  in  the  foniteenth  d(n|9  worofUif,    Cenarins  soggests  a  doabl 

ceotnrj ;  see  App.  to  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  as  to  the  gennineness  of  the  text ;  Notit 

ed.    Kdhkr,  p.  174  sq.— Editsi    in    the  Orb.  Up.  87a    But  see  Vttiingo  oo  Isa. 

twelfth  centoij  has  among    others  the  o.  17,  init  nr. 

names  Berid   (Yedd),   BArah    (Tanrah),  *  2  K.  6,  12.    The  readinff  of  the  He- 

KanAt  el-Marah  (el-Meneh),  B4iiAs.    Bat  breir  in  Keii  is  AmanOf  whidi  stands  also 

it  will  be  seen,  that  these  rariations  (ex-  in  the  margin  of  the  English  rersioii.  Thb 

cept  the  last)  arise  firom  a  mere  change  in  is  donbtless  the  better  readins. 

the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;  *  Cant  4,  8.— See  genei^,  Biblioth. 

Edrisi  par  Janbert,  L  p.  850.  Sa&  1849,  p.  870  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  5.   16,  *'  Damascmn  ex  *  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
epoto  rignis  amne  CluTSorrhoa  fertilem."  first  made  bj  Monro ;   Snmmer  Ramble, 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  1&  p.  755,  c/s  ria  ^x«-  etcIL  p.  54. 

Tfffof  iyaXiffKtrai  vx^m,  *  Visited  and  described  by  Rer.  W.  M. 

*  Steph.  Bjs.  Lofuuncit^  w6\ts  %vptat  Thomson,  Biblioth*  Sac  1849,  p.  868. 
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muoes  in  the  northwM^  anioiig  the  imTinesor  Jebd  eiih-Sheikh ; 
ifc  ooniet  down  flom  the  tillage  of  'Amy  and  pmwfw  on  the  north 
tide  of  Kefr  Haninur.*  Fiom  BaW  the  A'md  at  flnt  rmia 
nortfaeaft  towaxdi  Damaaooa,  ''a  amall  lively  liTor ;" *  it  then 
benda  'ammd  neaity  B.  hy  B.  and  flowi  in  a  terpentine  conne  aa 
ftr  aa  to  EeawdL  aitoated  on  iti  northern  bank ;  beyond  iriuch, 
mreeping  graoefoDy  aioond  the  hat  hirii  peaka  of  Jebel  Mftnfa^ 
it  maanden  throoghihe  meadow-likejplain  to  enter  the  aoathem 
lake  not  filr  aonth  of  the  village  of  MdjAny.  Ita  watera,  how- 
ever, do  not  ahraya  reach  the  lake,  jji  November,  18S2,  ita 
ehannd  waa  entirely  diy  below  the  neaka  of  ICini'a.*  Above 
JAn  a  laige  oanal  ia  takni  ont  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AVm,  to 
inigate  the  flelda  of  that  and  other  villagea.^  Another  ia  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Eeaweh,  to  water  uie  gardena  and  orohaida 
of  'Adallyeh  and  Honilleh  below.*  The  npner  part  of  the 
A^wi^rona^'inadeepbedof  the  Hanr&n  Uack  atone  ;**  *  bat 
the  trap  rock  fonnation  tenninatea  at  JtUt' 

No  other  important  atream  paaaea  throngh  the  plain.  Van- 
ooa  amaller  atreama  enter  it  fiom  the  ravinea  and  fountaina  on 
the  weat  and  north ;  bat  thqr  are  all  apeedilv  abaorbed  and 
ezhanated  in  fertOiaing  the  aoiL  Such  ia  a  amail  rivnlety  which 
flowa  down  fiom  the  Wady  in  which  ia  aitnated  the  village  of 
Etll'at  Jendal,  beyond  Eatana.*  Another  cornea  fiom  a  fountain 
near  Mai^aba,  in  the  valley  below  Henln  and  Helbftn ;  thia  rana 
down  to  Boneh.  watering  that  villam  and  aome  portum  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
Boon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hillS|  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascuSi  which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  fiom  that  stream.^*  Btill  a  fourth  stream  enters  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  fiom  a  fountain  at  Buhaibeh 
in  the  plam  of  Jertid.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
atream ;  it  passes  through  Makstlrah,  and  waters  the  plain 

>  Thii  Menu  to  be  the  ■traem  oened  *  W.  H.  Thonuon,  ibid.  p.  867.— Dr 

•lao  the  S&bixAnj,  from  the  Tillage  of  Beit  WilaoD  nyt  t  "  The  basaltic  end  cretaoeoos 

SIbir.    Borokhardt  giTes  that  name  eno-  rooki  meet  at  it  [the  A*wiu|  on  the  same 

neoodj  to  the  npper  portioo  of  the  A'wij;  IotoL    The  first  of  these  forms  its  right 

*  p.  Sis.  bank,  and  the  aeoond  its  left.  The  basalt 

*  Schnbert  IIL  pi  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaYes  it" 

•  J.  L.  Porter  b  BibUoA.  Sea  1864,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  834. 

889.    Comp.  generaUj,  pp.  62-86,  844.  *  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1864,  p. 


W.M.thomsoDinBiblioth.Sao.1849,  66. 

pL  867.  *  The  same ;  BCs.  note. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Smx  1864, p.  >*  The  same;   BibUoth.  Saa  1864,  p 
344.  692. 

*  BordKbuOtt  p.  8U. 
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beyond.  In  summer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  but  daring 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionallyy  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Eatana ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.^ 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Euseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hiilsy  thirty-five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dtima. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Euseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Hfirtish,  an  hour  and  a  half  8.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  fiows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.' 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  i)lain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  JeHid 
and  Euryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  tiie  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  tliirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  S.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  fiow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  hapx)ens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meidftn. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabinch,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.     Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1854,  pi  *  The   some;    Biblioth.  Saa   1854,  p. 

65.  882 
*  The  same ;  M&  note. 
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flom  the  fixit  of  Jebd  Aswad,  ii  a  larger  atream,  called  d- 
Berdy,  collected  in  the  tame  manper ;  the  head  of  iti  canal 
beinff  twenty  minntea  weat  of  the  road,  and  five  minutea  beyond 
the  Dmae  village  of  Aahiaflyeh.  It  waters  the  village  of  Bo- 
weidah  abont  an  hour  east  of  the  road ;  and  is  ezhansted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  ii^  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
plain,  beyond  Mahsaiah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.'  It 
IS  also  said,  that  between  the  dty  and  the  lakes  there  are  seven) 
series  of  tiiese  canals ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  wateia 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispeised  over  the  surfiEu».' 

Many  of  tiiese  camds  are  now  choked  up  with  niblnsh  and 
earth,  and  are  no  loncer  in  ose ;  though  they  may  still  be  traoed 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  inanity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances. for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefiithers. 

The  liAKia-^The  plain  of  Damascus  dopes  ^tly  towarda 
the  east^  or  rather  B.  EL  K  for  about  twenty  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  tiie  range  of  the  Telltd.  The  lakes  and  the 
mat  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
tiie  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plam  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.' 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and 
Barnett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.'  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  et-Eibleh, '  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-SbHr* 
kiyeh,  ^  East  lake.'    They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  not 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoHh.  Sao.  185i,  pi  '  The  same ;  commanloated  in  a  mann- 

842,  848.— Yet  on  the  map  to  Borokhardt  Boript  Note. 

the  Berdj  b  put  down  aa  riaing  near  Ka-  *  Even  Abulfeda  speaks  of  them  only  as 

tana  and  flowing  to  the  lakea ;  in  that  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Syr.  Suppl.  ed.  K6hler,  p. 

Berghans  it  Hms  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Uermou.    It  neTer  flows  to  the  lakea.  *  Bibliotheca  Suora,    April   1854,  pp. 

>  The  tame;  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1864,  n.  839-814 
454. 
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vaiying  much  from  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  covered  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water  ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Eibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Kh^  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  alway$ 
thus  flows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  coming  down  by 
MaksArali.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season  ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
so  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  to  some  extent.*  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lake  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Heijdneh  ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijdneh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Eibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heij&neh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

'  Scotzon,  Roiiien  I.  p.  SOL 
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KaksAmh,  'Ateibeh,  and  Hdjineh,  lie  in  a  diieot  line,  beaiing 
from  the  latter  N.  27^  E.  The  whole  of  the  immenuB  tiaot  on 
the  south  and  eart  of  the  lakea^  ia  now  without  any  eettled 
inhaUtanta.  In  the  autumn  it'ia  parohed  and  deeolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide^qmading  flocks  of  the  Beni  BoUir  and  Wulid 
*Aly.    . 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  TelUd,  are  seen  tluee  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struo- 
tures,  several  mfles  apart,  called  by  tne  Arabs  IHyftra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  charaoter 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  '^places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy/'  or  fiurtiflea  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.' 

Agbicultubb.  Fbuitb.— The  portions  of  the  plain  ac^aoent 
to  the  dty,  am  mostly  devoted  to  the  culturo  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  proflision.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ridnus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  couttderable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  smaU  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more,  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  oreharda 
fbmish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.*  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
iumish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.^  A  few  jialm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are.  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fiiiit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Tlie  profusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistacluos,  etc.*     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

*  Tab.  Syr.  Snppl.  ed.  KOliler,  p.  167.  Also  von  Troilo  p.   440.— According  to 

*  Bowrin^f  Report,  pp.  17,  IS,  98.  Schubert,  the  most  common  fruit  tree  U 
'  Ibid.  p.  IS,  92.  the  apricot ;  ita  fruit  is  delicious,  and  is 

*  Seetien,  Raisen,  I  p.  29.  often  eaten  by   tlie    iuhabitauta    green ; 
»  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.  p.  820w  Keiae  III.  p.  2S1  k^. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Grapes  ripen  early  in  July ;  and  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months/  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
^  Abulfeda  say  of  it :  "  The  Ghdtah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  Ghdtah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  Bauwdn,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghdtah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three."  ■  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  ^^the  eye  of  the  whole 
east.''  • 

The  City. — Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-&med  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebcl  Easytkn.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat.  33*>  32'  28''  N.  and  Long.  36**  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,'  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damascus  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimeshk^  this  name  is 
found  only  ia  geographical  writers.'  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-SMm^  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.' 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Muhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Sfilihtyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  \s  as  follows  : 

'  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pi  140.  2904  Par.  feet ;   Beisen  I.  p.  729.     lb 

*  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  100.    Portei^s  result  was  2200  Eng.  feet    The 
'  Epist  24,  ad  Serapioo.  ayerage  is  jnat  Schnber^s  measnrement^- 

*  This  is  the  poation  assigned  bj  Berg-  Aoooraing  to  Mr  Potter,  Jebel  Kasjikn  is 
bans,  (Mem.  on  his  Mapi  p.  26);  and  I  8814  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea;  or  1614 
am  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  speci-  fo«t  aboTe  the  plain.     Us.  note. 
6cation  jet  published.     The  longitude  is  *  Heb.  plQ9^ ,  kter  pb^*}^ ,  Qt,  Ampm- 
of  course  only  an  approximation  hv  means  ^k6u 

of  itineraries ;    and  Kiepexti  on  his  new        ^  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100.  SchnHeni 

mop,  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minntes  fVir-  Vita  Salad.  Ind.  art.  Damateta. 
ther  west    The  latitude  is  from  obserra-        •  So  Cairo  Is  Arab.  el-Kikirak  ;  but  it 

lions  by  Seetzen  and  Corry ;  see  Berghaus  nnirersally  known  only  as  Muar,  the  ge- 

)••  c.  neral  name  of  Egypt ;  see  abore^  VoL  L 

*  Reise  lH   p.  288.     Russegger   has  p.  28.  [l  86.] 
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But'ihefle  nnmben  aie  nguded  as  beiiiff  much  bdow  tlie  tniih. 
In  1852  the  'popoktioii  ox  Damaaciui  done  was  genenUj  etti* 
mated  at  150,000  tonb.* 

The  ancient  dtjf  lay  whoUy  on  the  south  of  the  Baiida| 
whioh  flowed  along  its  northern  walL  In  modem  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south;  and  then  the  Meidftn  has  been  ouilt  up  along  tiie 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  fium 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south."  A  modem  wall  surrounds 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modem  external  wall  is  about 
four  miles." 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.^  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastem  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  westem  gates.  It  usuaUy  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.     This 


*  The  eadmates  in  Bowring*!  Beportan 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

*  The  MeidAn  was  bnflt  up  during  the 
lut  century.  MaondreU,  in  1697,  describes 
the  dtj  M  *' of  a  long  Oraigfat  figure;  its 
ends  p<inting  near  noitheast  and  southwest 
It  is  Terj  slender  in  the  middle;  bat 
swells  bigser  at  each  end,  enecially  at 
that  towuds  the  northeaHt.**  Joomej  eta 
April  S7th.— Niebnhr^s  plan  of  Damasons 


is  exceedingly  defective  and  unlike ;  Reise- 
beschr.  U.  PL  U. 

*  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  Lands  of  the 
Bible  n.  p.  864.  Seetzen  gives  the  dia- 
meter of  the  city  from  the  eastem  gate  to 
the  western  at  80  minutes ;  (Vom  north  to 
south  one  hour ;  Reisen  I.  p.  277. 

^  Comp.  Bowrin^s  Report,  p.  08. 
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street  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  Christians  regard  it  as  ^^  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight "  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.^ It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  hidf  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL     Some  of  the 

5rincipal  ones  are :  B&b  esh-Shdrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  B&b 
*(lma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  B&b  es-Sal&m,  on  the  north ; 
B&b  es-S&lihtyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bftb  es-Surljeh,  on  the 
west ;  B&b  AUah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidfin, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  ^  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammcdana 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Bltkd&n,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks ' 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  was 

I  Acts  9,  11. 
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a  pfoftiBioii  of  trew  aad  flowering  Bhrubiy  the  orange,  dtran,  aid 
thielika  Ainongihedirabi thedeaaderwasoonepioiioiu;  and 
there  was  one  rare  nedmen  of  the  whiie  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  diffloiiltj.  Onthe  south  ode  of  the  court  waa 
the  open  aroade  or  alooYOi  where  the  fiunily  pan  the  daj  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  fast 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  maiUe : 
and  the  hji^  walls  were  goigeonaly  decoreted  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Dantta* 
ens  houses ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve* 
ments.  The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiftiL  The  houses  al 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  as  being 
rery  sumptuous  inside.^ 

The  wslls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptiona  ftom 
the  Eortn  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mu- 
hammedan  or  a  Ohristian. 

The  casile  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
d^,  on  the  Barada,  whkh  flows  along  its  northern  walL  It  is 
a  laige  and  high  q^uidran^lar  fortresS)  with  towers;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
thcNigh  in  some  portions  it  ezmbits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tastdfuL 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  tho  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  as  such  will  bo  further 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  tho  many  Khdns  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.'  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Khftns  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  businesa 

The  basars  are  one  of  the  curiositieB  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  areades,  with  a  rew  of  narrow 

'  LumU  of  tbe  Bibla,  IL  d.  88S  iq.  1167.  He  held  the  office  of  Pasha  for  fifteen 

*  RoBM^gger,  I.  p.  780.    Seetten  reports  jears ;   and  was  distinguished  as  on  up- 

148  as  the  uomber;  Reisen,  I.  p.  270.  right  man  and  public  benefactor.   Volno/s 

«  The  histoiy  of  Asud  U  giren  bj  Vol-  Voyage,  etc.  II.  p.  284. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  are  quite  extensive ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakeis,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stuffs,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  louncers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  m  ices  and  sherbet  uireading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  l^longs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  Khftns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,*  are  still  woven  here ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand ;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.'  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;'  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfomes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.* 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirdt  ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirtlt;  there  being  no  Englbh  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  nmnber  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.* 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.     The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.' 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

'  Am.  8,  12  Hel>.  and  Volg.  See  Geson.     pp.  864,  SSS.—Early  in  Jnne,  1848,  Dr 

Lex.  art.  plL^Q^ .  Wilson  mw  the  Bagdad  caraTan  jnat  ar* 

•  Bowring^s' Report,  p.  20.  ^J^  »»  ^^^™T^  "^  unloading  in  the 

•  i|,j^,  p.  21.  plnm  ontnde  of  the  eastern  gate.     It  oon- 
4  Ibid.'  p.'  19!  Bisted  of  4500  camel^  loaded  principallj 

•  Ibid',  p.  94.'  ^^  »pic^   tobacco,   and  a  Tariety  oT 

•  Ibid.  p.  46.     Lands  of  the  Bible,  U.    ^^^  IP»^    ^Md. 

Vol..  lU.  -39 
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tenl  splendcmry  iheir  neatneity  oonvenieiioe,  and  Inxmjr.  hi 
thii  partumkr,  Damaaoiu,  fiom  the  abundaiioe  of  ita  watei% 
may  well  nirpa«  all  other  oriental  dtiea.' 

Ooflbe-hooaes  exist  in  great  number^  and  are  often  deeoribed 
hj  tmvellen  in  eztravagant  terms.*  They  nsoallr  indoda  » 
ooort  iriih  trees  and  fountains.    The  laigest  aid  most  fie- 

rited  are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  throiq^ 
northwestern  part  of  th^  dtj.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A. 
baloony  extended  oat  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  fidiage.  Oreat  numben  of  small  i^ass  lamps  were 
ereiywlme  suspended ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  l^hted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  madcaL  Unfortunately  I  was  tMreat 
mid-day^  when  the  aspeot  of  eveiything  was  shabby  toA  JUrlj. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  ooffee,  dierbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ploymoit  of  the  yidtors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
stc^-tdler  is  still  found  in  them ;  who  undentands  both  bow  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  heareis,  and  to  draw  upon  thdr  loose 
chanffs.^ 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  dty.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbidi  of  oonddemble  deration  ;  fiom  which  there  is  a  good 
▼isw  of  the  generd  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebd  MAni'a  and 
Jebd  d-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  AVd.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebd  ed^Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  for  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
,  the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jcbel  Easytin,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  tne  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
8&lihlyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-NOsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  ri^ht  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbdn  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conicd  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.'  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  tiie  forms  of  the  Telltll. 
-    We  now  rode  abng  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meid&n. 

i  Comp.  Sbhnbert^  IIL  p.  801.  timet,  m  also  at  Sidon.    Pooocke  IL  L  p. 

*  SeetieD  givet  the  number  at  119,  in     125. 

hU daj;  BeSen  L  p.  270.  *  Pooocke  IL  L  p.  122.     0.  t.  Rkshter 

•  Comp.  Landa  of  the  Bible,  IT.  p.  827.    pp.  141,  152. 

—The  ioe  or  mow  for  the  nae  of  then  et-  *  For  these  and  other  ridges  thos  ran- 

tablishments  is  said  to  be  bronght  from  ning  ont  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  crossed  bj 

Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  bat  I  did  notfoun  the  the  road  to  Hams,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 

partiealariL     In  Pocook^s  day  also  thU  liothoca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  G85-C93. 
was  the  cmb  ;  and  probabl j  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret/  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Meij  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Mevj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  ^  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  sereial  of  its  brancnes 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.'  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
B&ni&s,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrab&ny,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  village 
of ' Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Teklyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especiwy  those  goinff  to,  or 
returning  firom  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  funded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Tektyeh  at  Jerusalem.' 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
amon^  them  three  for  leprous  persons.* 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  iminhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plaior- 

>  Gomp.  Pococke  11. 1  p.  121.  *  r.  Hammer'f  QMchr.  d.  Osmao.  Rekshi, 

*  Gomp.  Seetzen  Reiaen  I.  p.  282.  O.  ▼.  II.  p.  488.    See  above,  Vol  U.  pu  8.  [ti. 

Richter  mk  149,  150.— The  earlier  travel-  822.]— Gomp.  Seetsen  Reieen  L  p.  289L 

len  speak  of  the  Merj  aa  Aqer  Dama^ee-  0.  r.  Richter  p.  160. 

fiiM  ;  eo.  ▼.  Troik  p.  448.    Manndrell  Aor.  *  Seetwn  Reiaen  L  p.  277. 
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mm  arimaali9p  wUeh  k  om  nf  tlit  Uoos  oTtlit  Ofy.'  The  trunk 
meimvet  twaity-nlM  ftil  in  ofaoomfennoe.  H<m  maay  an?  thci 
▼JOMwifarim  ana  iwoliitioiit  of  tb0  dtj,  whioh  it  lute  witne^i^ 
initid^'t 

Tha  ikieeli  of  Damaioaf  aie  fbU  of  d(^  homelesa  and 
iritiboiit  a  matter.  Bj  day  ibfsy  lie  and  de^  anywbore,  and 
tioaUe  DobodT  mileaa  ptofond ;  aeeiiiiiigto  act  on  the  priDciple 
of  ^liva  and  let  Utat**  But  lot  a  ttrange  dog  make  his  appe^ir* 
aaoOy  and  all  the  &^  of  the  qnartar  oek  anon  kim  at  once.  I 
iraaamnaed  at  ioeing  a  di^  fidlowing  two  aoldiflii  on  homeback  ; 
oome  twenty  or  thurtj  dogi  were  a&r  hiniy  yeOing  with  all  the 
atrength  of  their  hn^ ;  wbik  the  •tiangn',  as  if  conscious  of 
hit  i^taiy  pieteotiony  kept  quietly  alo^g  hj  the  side  of  his 

The  abmidanoe  of  water  ftimiihed  hy  the  Bamda^  which 
alone  gives  Ibrtility  and  heantj^  to  the  dtj  and  fdain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  oonvenienoe  and  oomfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tantiL  is  noferuieless  not  without  its  diawbacks.  Where  every 
one  duBsiies  to  hare  as  muoh  as  possible,  all  are  of  cotirse  jealous 
of  their  lie^ts.  The  Ohristians  of  the  oity  oomplaiu  that  the 
Mudims  take  more  tiian  their  share ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  fiist  reoeive  the  water,  the  oomplaitit  may  well 
have  some  fonndation.  All  the  villages  and  ganlens  of  the 
plain  have  thdr  i^resoribed  fights  upon  the  wat^.  These  am  of 
fimg  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  deoidwl.  ludoBd, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refiresh-* 
ing  as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitoa 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.'  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 


*  Comp.  Roiaegger  L  fn  788. 

*  Romgger  ghret  An  amniing  Mooiuit 
of  hit  entrance  into  the  oit^  with  two 
huge  shepherd  doot  ftmn  Mount  Tannui 
It  WM  with  difllonity,  that  he  could  bring 


them  through  the  mob  of  cit J  dogs.     Rei- 
sen  I.  p.  727. 

*  Knssegger  speaks  thus  of  them,  from 
experience,  in  the  last  days  of  October ; 
Ueisen  L  p.  787. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Bobson's  house,  went 
about  on  clo^  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.*  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hoteL 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  r^uire  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  comer  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  B&b  esh-Shiirky ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  large  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  si^s  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eostem  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
mdc  bevel.     The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  for  a  con- 

>  Comp.   Seetzen    Reiaen    I.    p.    269.  I.  p.  728.     Sobubert  UL  pp.  276,  28a 

Russegger  I.  p.  787.  Stq)hen  Schidz,  in  1755,  was  refused  ad- 

*  So  Lieut  CoU  Sqnire  and  Leake,  in  mittance ;   Lcitungon   Th.  V.  p.  426  s^ 

Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  etc  p.  817.  Taulns'  Sammlung  VIL  p.  171  sq. 
Irby  and  Mangles  p.  282.  [86  ]   Rnswggcr 
Vol..  TIT.~39* 
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siderable  difitance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeterieB,  which 
are  better  kept  than  thoae  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Roman  work.  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
arei  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascus, is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.' .  The  two  generals  of 'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  K&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeidch,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommtyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice  ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
^'  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars.'^  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  |X)rtion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church  ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.' 

^  Reiske  refers  it  to  John  of  DamaBCus ;  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Schubert  did 

*rho,  however,  did  not  flourisli  till  tt  century  not  copy  the  inscription. — M.   De  Saulcy 

after   tlie   conquest ;    Abulfed.  Annul.    I,  appears  to  have  cluuibered  over  the  same 

note  195.  roofs  to  the  exterior  of  tlia  mosk.    Acconi- 

*  See  V.  Xlammer's  Gesch.  d.  Osman.  ing  to  him,  it  was  **  originally  a  Christian 
Reichs,  II.  pp.  48S-487.  This  mosk  is  like-  church,  of  the  period  of  Justinian,  which 
wise  described  in  glowing  tenns  by  Edrisi ;  hud  tukeu  the  pluce  of  a  Pagun  temple, 
I.  p.  351,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abulfed.  and  uftcrwurds  became  a  mo&k  in  its  turn.'* 
Annal.  I.  pp.  428,  432.  Ejusd.  Tab.  Syr.  Ho  found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  he 
ed.  Kdhler  p.  15  sq.  Ibn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have  copied  nor  read. 
172  sq.  Kurrut.  11.  p.  671). 

•  Schabcrt's  Reiso,  III.  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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Just  west  of  the  great  iDosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  •columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal' 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
still  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place  ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.' 

The  street  now  called  ^  Straight'  I  have  already  described.' 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  stUl  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.*  Prob- 
ably the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  fix>m  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.' 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  Fljeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  EasytLn,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  S£lihiyeh  ;  as  also 

*  So  too  Schubert,  ibid.  p.  298.     Comp.  a  tradition  of  ihe  Latin  convent,  where 
De  Sanlcj  II.  p.  680.  these  travellers  lodged.    I  have  found  no 

*  Pococke  speaks  of   a  mosk  at  the  further  allusion  to  anj  such  draroh  or 
northeast  comer  of  the  citj  walls,  which  temple. 

was  once  a  church  of  St  Simeon  Stylites,  '  See  above,  p.  455. 

and  stiU  earlier  a  temple  of  Serapis;  II  i.  ^  See  above,  p.  447,  notes, 

p.  121.     Schubert  also  rerers  to  a  temple  *  See  above,  pp.  448,  449. 
of  Serapis ;  III.  p.  299.     This  b  perhaps 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.*  We  shall  see  at  Besslma,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra." 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  fiom 
FhiUp  to  Qallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Cohnia.* 

HiSTOBT. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  \*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  '^  Syrians  of  Damascus''  aided  the  latter ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.' Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Bezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  ^'  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." '  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Behoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  '^  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hesion.^ 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  u|X)n  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel. 
Benhadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
l)art  of  Israel.'  His  son,  Benliailad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Aliab,  about  B.  C.  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.*  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Aliab  and  Jchoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle.*'     Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At  Jerj6'a   and   towards    Sidon    tlie  829  sq.     MioDnet  Descr.  des  M6d.  V.  pp. 

traces  of  the  comparatively  small  ancient  288-297.     Suppl.  VIII.  p.  193  sq. 

aquedact  are  still  quite   distinct.     Much  *  Gen.  14,  15  **  Hohah,  which  is  on  tho 

more   should   we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  hand  [north]  of  Damascus."     In  Gen. 

where  the  supposed   aqueduct  must  have  15,  2,  Ahruham's  steward  is  "  Eliezer  of 

heen  ten  times  as   large   and  important  Damascus." 

See  above,  pp.  4r»,  4C.  "  2  Sam.  8,  6.  G.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

*  See  furtlier  on,  under  June  7th.— This  •  1  K.  1 1,  23-26. 

supposed  aqueduct  to  Palmyra   ii   men-  ^   1  K.  15,  19;  comp.  vs.  8.  18. 

tioued  by  Pococke,  11.  I  pp  136,  137;  by  •  1  K.  15,  17-21. 

Volney,  Kuins  p.  252 ;  by  Seet/en,  liei-  *  1  K.  c.  20.  The  following  was  one  of 
sen  I.  p  138.  For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions  proposed:  *^Thou  dialt 
day,  which  se^ms  to  vary  connderubly  make  &»reetjj  for  tlieo  in  Damascus,  as  my 
from  the  earlier  one,  see  W.  M  Thomsou  father  made  in  Samaria  ;'*  v.  34.  Tliis  re- 
in Biblioth.  Sacra,  1818,  p.  7G3  sq.  fcrs  probably  to  commercial  coluuics. 

»  Sec  Eckhel  Doctr    Nummor.   III.  p.  "  1  K.  c.  22. 
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reign  of  Jehoram;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.» 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  pnt 
to  death  hy  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  proyinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  leyied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.'  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost.'  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  0. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  hu  conquests  to  Mamath.^  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Fekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Bezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Bezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.'  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  mvoked  the  aid  of  Tielath-pileser  kin^  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Eir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  0.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.'  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.^ 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  EzeUel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Farmenio  by  treachery.'  In  the  Syro- 
Grecian  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria  some- 
tunes  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies."  In  B.  0.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Oyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Coelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus."     The  Jews 

>  2  K  6,  S-2a    ib.  6,  24—7,  2a  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  86,  11 ;  to  Uie  Per- 

*  2  K  S,  28.   29.-2  K.   10,   82-^6.    bimbb,  Anima.  Alex.  2.  11.    Strabo  IS.  2. 
Am.  1.  8-6.-2  K.  12,  17.  la    2  Chr.     2a  p.  768.    Q.  Gnri.  &  12,  27. 

24.  2a  24.-2  K.  18,  a  22.  *  ArrUo.  Alex,  %.  16.    Q.  Cart  a  12, 

^  2  K.  18,  24.  26.  18. 

^  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  "  Poljren.  4.  16.    Comp.  Zunpt  An- 

*  2  K.  16,  87.    16,  6.  a    Is.  7,  1-9.  nmles  pp.  88,  89. 

*  2  K.  16.  7-9.   U  8,  4  ;  oomp.  U  10,  "  Diod.  Sia  Fngm.  84.  80.     PorphTr. 
9.  17,  1  sq.    Jos.  Antt  9.  12.  8.  apud  Eoseb.  p.  62  ^Mlig.     Joe.  Antt  la 

^  Jor.  49,  28  sq.  Ec  27,  la  Zecb  9, 1.     10.  1. 
'  For  its  subjection  to  the  Chaldesns, 
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undflrHynMUHHi  took  oecMJan  of  the  wniVniwi  of  OaBjpajoob, 
extend  their  tenitoiy.'  After  Tariou  dnl  wm  ana  oomn 
tioMi  Demetrius  JbaomM^  fturfh  Km  of  OijpniL  rapported  bj 

uncm  of  , 


Ptolemy  LathTme  of  Bgjpt|  took  poweirion 
king ;  and  divided  the  empre  of  Bjnk  with  hia  hrother  Flii%* 
At  the  invitation  of  tlie  Jewa  oppooed  to  Alerander  Jannmna^ 
Demetiina  mardhed  into  Pakatuie^  and  defiaated  Aleiander  at 
Bheehem.  B.  0.  88.  On  hia  retain  he  made  irar  agunat  hia 
brother  Philip ;  hat  throned  the  aid  of  the  Parthiana  waa  over- 
thrown and  aent  to  Parthia^  where  he  died.*  His  , 
brother^  Antioohua  Dionyihia,  now  aeiaed  apon  Damaaona ; 
over  Bnia  fixr  three  yean ;  uid  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretaa  1  _ 
of  Arabia,  B.  0.84  The  Damaeoenea  then  invited  Aretaa  to  be 
their  king^  oat  of  hatred*  to  a  pretender,  Ptblen^  Mennmna.* 
Kot  long  afterwarda  we  find  Tinanee  king  of  Aimenia  in  poa« 
aeirion  oiP  Byria ;  and  he  alao  aaodaed  Ptdemaia.  Being  oom- 
peHed,  however,  to  defimd  hia  own  oountiy  amunat  the  Bomana^ 
the  latter  meantime  nnder  Metellaa  aabdued  i)amaaoaa.'  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  0.  64  leoeived  ambaaBadoia  and  preeenta  fimm  the 
ndgnboaring  kuiga ;  and  in  the  fidlowing  year  all  Syria  beoame 
a  £xman  provinoe.*  The  Boman  proooneola  resided  moatly  at 
Antiodhj  larely  at  Damaaona.  It  waa  here  that  the  yoong 
Herod  vinted  the  prooonanl  Seztoa  CsMar,  and  reodved  fiom 
him  for  a  while  the  govenmient  of  CcBlesyiia.'  Here  too  Herod, 
after  he  beoame  king^  built  a  theatre  and  gymnaaiom,  aa  In  other 
oitiea  ont  of  his  dommiona." 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.*  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Fetraoa ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall*' — ^It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  ^  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period*  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism." 

>  Jot.  Antt  18.  a  la  •  Acts  9,  2-27.  22,  6  iq.  26,  12.  20. 

•  JoiL  Antl.  1&  18. 4.  Ponli7r.La  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

•  J<M.  Anti  18.  0.  14.    B.J.1.0.4.  »  2  Cor.  11,  82.  88.   For  the  hiatoiy  of 
«  Jot.  Antt  18.  0.  16.  AI«ta^  ne  in  VoLIL  p.  160.  [iL  560  aq.] 

•  Strtbo  11.  14.  16.  p.  682.  Jot.  Antt  —Monkish  kgandaiy  tradition  atiU  pointa 
18.  16.  4.  lb.  14.  2.  8.  CompL  Znmpt  out  the  varioiia  spots  mentioned  in  conneo- 
Annal  p.  40.  tion  with  the  apostle,  as  also  this  window 

•  Jot.  Antt  14.  8.  1.  in  the  wall ;  alUiough  the  wall  itself  ha« 

•  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  6.  been  sereral  times  rebuilt 

•  Joi.  E.  J  1.  21. 11.  "  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centuries  Damascns  was  the  seat  of  a 
Ohristian  bishop,  wiio  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.*  Ma^ns  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.*  Thomas,  a  monophysitey  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  reftising  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  was  ezpeUed  by  the  emperor  Justin  L* 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ehalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Ehftlid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.'  The  Ehalift  of  Ihe  house  of  Omml^eh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus ;  which  thus  became  for  the  tune 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  b^  a  prefect.*  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  degrees  all  Syna,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.' 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Ehalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Ehalifi  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Se^uk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.*  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  YII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.*  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddln,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.**  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.*^  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand.*'    The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

*  Le  Qnien  Oriaos  Cbriflt  IL  S84.  Hist  des  Huns,  Introd.  lih.  VL  {{  Tii,  Tm. 

*  n>id.  Gibbon's  Hbt  of  tfie  DmUtm  «to.  K  1,  U. 
'  Ibid.  886.  See  slto  aboT«,yoL  I.  pp.  890,  888»  400. 

*  Ibid.  698.  [ii  88,  42,  BB.]    Ckmip.  abore,  p.  462. 

*  Abalfeds  AnnaL  I.  p.  222.    Elmakln  ^  Abnlfeda  Amudes  IL  p.  2Ba     De- 
p.  21.    T.  Hunmer'f  Gmeh.  des  Osman.  gnigoes  L  a  Tom.  IL  Hb.  IX.  a  L 
Reiobf,  IL  p.  481  aq. — Other  aoooonti  aaj  *  Deffoignes  L  o.  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  o.  fll 
that  the  ci^  was  lost  through  the  treach-  ^Ibid.  lib.  X.  o.  1. 

ery  of  the  fiOher  of  John  of  Damascus ;  *  Wflken  Geseh.  der  Krenzs.  IIL  L  p. 

Elmakln  p.  27.    Asseman.  BibL  Or.  IL  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  »  Ibid.  nL  H.  pp.  81,  161. 

*  For  the  soooession  and  history  of  the  "  Wilken  ibid.  VII.  p.  411. 
Oinmiades  and  Abanides,  see  Degnignes  **  Sherifeddin,  Hist,  de  Tlmvr  Bee  oo 
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hdd  powMJOB  ^  BtmaaoiUL  At  laaafSt^  io  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  Iffie,  tlM  dty  was  takon  \ff  SnUail  SeUm  I ;  and  baa 
•m  iinoe  lido^pd  to  Hm  Turldih  empim.^  It  k  the  head  of 
a  kige  Paahalu^  extaodiiig  ftam  Mamli,  half  way  between 
Hamali  aod  Akppo  on  tha  nordiy  to  Jevniilem  and  Hebron  cm 
tlM  loiiilL  aod  ftooi  HIdbdIjE  on  ^  wart  to  Tadmor  la  tha 
«irt ;  hKiradliig  tha  tatt  pliMiia  of  Hanitii  aud  all  the  i^oh 
towaida  tha  daavi* 

Liks  tha  lait  i£  Sjriai  Damaaoua  hai  erer  been  exposed  to 
aarth^Qakan  It  aaenia  howarer  ne^ar  to  have  Buffer^  from 
tham  in  tha  aaina  degiaa  aa  Antiooh,  Tibenafij  and  Bome  other 
plao6a.* 

Booh  k  Damaaoua  and'  ita  flur  ftmad  plaio  ;  and  euch  tho 
ovtUaa  of  ita  ki^  hktofj.  Natma  would  aaem  to  have  marked 
out  tha  qpot  aa  tha  dto  of  an  kAporta&t  oiiy ;  and  such  it  hm 
ahrajBhaanftonithaaaUkatagaa.  Tha  oldast  city  in  the  world, 
unHka  moat  othar  aaoknt  dtka,  ita  TOo^arity  haa  been  compar- 
atitab  udntainrotad.  Tha  wavaa  of  many  warB  Lave  rolled  ova  r 
it ;  tbB  dtj  aaa  iSbfd  pkin  hava  often  haon  deluged  with  blood  ; 
hat  tha  tiaoeaof  war  and  pilkga  hafa  na?ar kng  remained.  The 
aonna  of  ita  hiatofj  haa  Man  OYan.  It  haa  larely  be^n  the  Beat 
of  a  miriitj  ampiia ;  hot  laihar  tha  haad  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  aoboidinato  pnyfinoa.  Henoo^  thon|^  an  oriantal  city^  it 
haa  na?ar  aqnalkd  a  Ninarah  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatneaa  of  it^ 
power  or  tha  grandanr  of  ita  edifloes ;  nor  does  it  now  reBetDble 
them  in  the  deptha  of  their  fall  or  the  extent  of  their  rains.  It  haa 
flourished,  whue  thej  have  fidlen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  firom  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  wiUi  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  ''the  eye  of  the  whole  east/'  ^ 


PLAOKB  IK  THE  KNVIB0N8  OF   DAMABOUS. 


There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

'  For  earthqumkes  in  1189,  1167,  and 
1170,  lee  DegaigDM  HUt.  dei  Hmu,  IL 
pp.  474,  494,  627,  Germ.  For  that  of 
1769,  Me  Yolnejr't  Voyage  L  p^  276  aq. 
For  Uie  last  terrible  earthquake  of  Jan.  1, 
1837,  by  which  Safed  was  destroyed  and 
Tiberias  OTerthrown,  see  above  in  Vol.  IL 
pp.  881  sq.  422  sq.  QiL  254  sq.  821  sq.] 

*  See  tfraye,  p.  468. 


Le  Groiz,  Par.  1728,  Ub. 
o.  24-^7.  Tom  m.  pp.  812-847.  De- 
Tom.  IV.  p.  806  sq.  Germ.     r. 
ler  Gesbh.  der  Osman.  Raiohs  XL  p. 
481  sq. 

'  T.  Hammer  Ibid. 

*  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus 
In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
fee  in  YohM/s  Voyage  U.  p.  280  sq. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Sdlihljeh  and  the  Welj  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
alsOy  not  unusual  for  trayellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
n&ya  and  its  fiunous  convent  of  nuns ;  ^  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbdn.'  I  would  gladly  have  done  tiie  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
n&ya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Bamett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  cojpious  notes  respecting  Helbdn. — Jdbar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrmiage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihtyeh. — ^This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  Easy^  From 
the  B&b  es-S&lihlyeh  a  strait  road  runs  fit>m  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.'  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Meij. 

S&lihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  tiie  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountam  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebel  Easytln  is  here  yellow  and  naked ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbei  Seiydr. — ^Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Sdlihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradufdly  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Eubbet  Beiy&r.'  This  root 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 

*  So  Hsandrell  under  Hsj  2iid ;  alio        *  Comp.  Pooobk«,  IL  L  pi  126i    Saetno 
Pococke,  II.  L  pp.   180-135.      Brown's    Reiaen  L  p.  188. 

TraT.  p.  406.     The  Utter  Mcsed  thenoe  *  Pooooke  IL  L  p.  126. 

OTer  the  motmtidn  to  Bs'slbes.  ^  Thii  if  the  oareDt  name,  bj  whieh  the 

'  Pococke  ibid.   p.   185.      He    writet  Wely  is  known  to  the  missionariea.  Trar- 

<  Helboae.*  ellers  nsaallj  R>eak  of  it  as  Knbbet  «n- 

'  BibUoth.  Sao.  Jalj  1854,  pp.  488-456.  N&sr ;  oomp.  Lands  of  the  BiUe,  IL  p. 

*  For  J6bar,  see  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  870. 

p.  881  sq.  , 
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ikm  h  iadeid  a  dorfow  €M  :  tlMM|^  it  differa  not  freatlj,  m 
itai  nMin  tetnra^  flom  At*  amtt  dmnibad  as  preaentod  from 
tha  mcNUid  aatr  tha  mrtini  fito  <if  the  city/  Yet  as  tMa  point 
if  m  SMMdi  hjf^,  Mpg  MVin  lumdied  tet  above  the  clty^  the 
wliok  pRMpeok  k  ftr  wm  iBM-Hka  tad  magnificent.  It  is 
hom9fmlmBntandf%tbtm^im^  nortli  and  nortli- 

mtt  I  m  portkn  of  At*  part  dP  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
ftom  ^i0W  hw  iSbfd  piqjienig  ibmUer  of  Jabd  Kasytin.^ 

IHiaodj  inlOir  ^■PiO&tOf  ittiie  Mnj,  with  the  riTor  mnning 
dnoQi^tfc;  aiidlMTODaii^dtytyiivaltoalaDgthe  ri?er,  most- 
If  on  tiie  Mntk ;  wlula  tfca  paal  inbiiib  Meid&n  (Bace-eourse) 
iteelclies  aloiig  tha  Hi^  mnta  watk  for  neady  a  mile  and  a  half. 
AH  if  embotomfld  in  traei ;  and  the  traei  in  tho  plain  mark  in 
(nmal  the  aztoni  <if  tha  ini«ti0tt.  Towaids  the  aonthwest  the 
•traei  and  gudins  aztend  Moat  two  mOat  from  the  ctt^ ;  but 
towaids  tiie  eart  tiiogf  laiieh  at  fiur  at  iha  eye  can  diettnguish 
Umbol  The  tiaot  oomed  Irr  tibem  on  that  tide  of  the  city  must 
he  tome  twelve  or  fifteen  muet  in  kngfli  fiNnn  west  to  east  along 
iSbfd  liver ;  widi  an  avange  hveedth  of  tome  blx  or  eeven  milea. 
There  are  likewite  meny  itolaled  iriUtget  in  the  southeast, 
tonthy  and  tontiiwett^  with  eztentiTe  gaidena  and  orchaFOB 
anmndthem. 

At  the  ^  kokt  eatt  and  northeatt^  on  the  left  of  tbe 
dtjf  the  ]daan  teemt  intemunaUa.  Amon  tbe  city,  hetween 
B.  and  a  &  are  teen  tiie  dittant  TelUd  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  dittingnish.  Between  S.  E.  and  8.  the  plain 
ttretches  away  to  Haur&n ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimlj  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  M&ni'a  beyond  the 
AVaj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  bwer  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranees  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  fit>m  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Eesweh  ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  AVaj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  trees. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  .pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  brokeiL 


*  SMa]Mm,i».45&  R  S.  E. 

•  Baaringsfrom  KnbM  Mjirt  J0UI    N.  W. 
«ih-43heikh,  W.  hj  8.    Middle  of  the  d^ 


Chacm  at  Stk  Wad j  Barada, 
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HeJb^n. — ParaUel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
smaller  valleyy  which  descends  bj  a  straiffhter  course  from  above 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  bj  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Der^  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Easytn  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14^  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  S.  S.  &  or  S.  by  K  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Der^ ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  villaee  itself  is  a  fountam  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  frcMn  Menin. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Besslma  ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  widls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  ^ace  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  ever3rwhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  we  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  fi)r  their 
rich  fiavour ;  and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 


4m  MflBUIWI  0V  BULMAiOOI.  IpftX. 

Tlie  Tillage  <if  Htfl^  fa  ilKmt  bilfaa  how 
ftmnteiiiy  or  noadhr  midwq^  of  tho  TaU^f •     Thors  am 


niiiiainaiidaioiiiidli^lmtiiioati^dikpidaM  andlieimaloiioiL 
oapital^  fiiaaaa,  and  hnkm  oohmina,  aie  boiH  into  tiia  waBa  or 
the  moMm  dwdUiig^  On  ^  woat  of  iho  TiDaM  ia  aa  exiai^ 
aifo  Tfo&oif  auppoaad  to  htsfB  htm  0006  ft  tomploi  Onaoiiiaof  tiba 
Uoeki  aie  ftaomnta  of  Qveak  inaorfptloiia  no  longer  Iqrfblai 


Tlia  mlMfaiiaiiea  are  probaUj  i£dii  in  regaraing  flui  piano  • 
aa  the  SMam  of  Setiptoie ;  wiUi  tte  wine  ofti^QL  Tne  wm 
ftmialied  htm  Damaaooa.^  Tlie  ^wine  of  Helbcm*  la  atOl 
ftmona ;  and  Damaaona  moat  ahraya  hafo  been  the  naionil 
ehannel  ftr  ila  mjftat — 80  flur  aa  the  mere  name  ia  oonoenMdy  H 
ia  tnie  &at  Akppo.  in  AiaUo  Haleb^  mi^t  abo  repieaent  ihm 
Ublical  Hfllban."  6at  Aleppo  prodnoea  no  wine  of  any  repntaF* 
tion  ;*  nor  ia  IHuDaaona  ^  natom  dhannel  of  oommeioe  1i^^ 
AlnmandTjre. 

JUwrein. — From  BiMHa  n  patk  leads  aeroai  ibe  mooniaiaa 
weetwafda,  in  two  and  n  qnarter  honxa,  to  ibe  amall  irfllage  of 
Bfij,  an  bmr  north  of 'Am  FQeh.  From  Bfiy  there  iannimd 
and  difflonlt  pftUu  atlD  aoroaa  ibe  monntainsi  (aome  of  'wm 
baaaltiou)  to titorfflage of  Hnreiiy,  two  and  a bak bomaflurUier 
weak  Itiaiitnatedoiiibe  weat  lideof  WadjHudnr.nkog 
taDenr  wUob  Hea  paialld  to  the  plain  of  Zebedinyy  and  ia  aq^ 
rated  fiom  it  bgr  n  bi|^  range  of  Mis.  It  nma  to  tbe  YtSkf  ot 
the  Banda  jnst  bebw  ibe  Btk ;  fimn  wbiob  the  T&lage  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  Bome  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fin^ments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  publio 
fountain  is  a  stone  wit£  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defiiced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
ploring  it.  Fococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidan&ya  westwards  by  Menln  and  then  between  Helbdn 
and  Derlj  to  tbe  Barada  two  miles  below  Fljeh,  probably  at 
Besfilma.* 

*  Ek  27.  IS  "  DamMoiif  wms  Unr  mer-    29.  p.  786.    AtheiuBiia  likewiie  uiigiu  it 
ohsnt. ..  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white    to  Demaaoiu ;  L  p.  22. 

wool"  '  According  to  Dr  Rntaell,  veiy  little 

*  See  Geeen.  Thenar,  p.  478  iq.    Heh.  wine  ii  produced  at  Aleppo^  end  that  of  a 
Lex.  art  yiAn.    Strabo  aUo  apeaka  of  poor   craaU^.     RnaselTa   Aleppo^  Load, 
the  wine  of  C^A^y^on  fai  Syria,  at  among  ^^J^'^^^^^f:  ?®  ■^., 
ihehixnrietofthePenlan  kingi;  IfiTS  *  Pococke  tL  i.  ^  186. 


SECTION  XI. 


VBOH     DAHABOUB     TO     BA'ALBKK. 

I  WAB  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  diyision  of 
iD^  ioumej.  M j  general  plan  was  to  yisit  'Ai^jar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Bibleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumBtances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beirut.  The  Rev.  Mr  Bobson^  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cuSy  was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jiijis  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook ;  and  we  were  well  provided  mr.  Beshftrah  continued 
with  mCy  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H&sbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday  J  June  *Ith.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  thinss  in 
readiness  tms  morning ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  uom 
Mr  Robson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  B&b  es-S&lihiyeh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirflt.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhshish.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importumties. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bri^  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Sdlihiyeh.  Here  we  crossed  the  Yedd,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  huncbed  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  er\joy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 
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ftet^    It  was  mj  lut  BngMing  gtie  upon  Damaioiis ;  and  the 
■oene  leoon  often  to  nj  imnd  M  the  iMinoiy  of  a  1^^ 

LaaTing  tha  Wdjat  9.10,  we  b^gan  to  doMeiid  bj  a  wind- 
ings and  in  one  plaoe  ateep  j^tn,  towuda  Dammar.  The  nad 
oroHM  tbapointa  of  aaveial  ridges  jutting  oat  on  the  n(^t  On 
one  of  theee  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  Britiah  oonaol,  retaining . 
tfana  eadj  firom  BlOdAn.  At  9M  we  came  to  Dammar,  a  poor 
TiDage,  on  tha  kft  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  nDage  m  a 
atone  bridge  orer  the  iiYer,  bj  which  the  main  road  to  BtairAt 
eroMea  to  the  aoathweaten  aide,  and  pa«ee  on  along  the  northern 
mamnoftheSahiatoDlmia.  The  direct  and  ahorteat  road  to 
tiie  Btik  and  ZebedAny  likewiae  oronea  here,  and  thoa  afoida  the 
neat  curve  whidi  the  lirermakea  towards  the  north.  It  striken 
the  rirer  again  at  Deir  EInftn. 

We  denred  to  visit  'Ain  el-F|{eh,  and  therefirae  remained  oa 
tiie  19ft  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Besstma^  the  Til- 
lage nest  below  T^eh,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  make  a  oonaideiBUo 
drouit  throng  a  piurt  of  the  northern  Sahia ;  dnoe  the  ohaam 
of  the  Bamda  just  bdow  Beerfma  is  so  veij  nanow  and  pre- 
cipitona,  aa  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
^  Teiid  untill0.10,  and  then  tomed  north  among  hilla.  The 
Teiid  ia  taken  oat  at  a  point  near  Himy,  a  village  hi^ier  up ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  eroased  the  SiUhl^  ridge ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridgeu  aa  on  the  Meaieh  road,*  there  ia  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  fiom  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  &rewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.46,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  dopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasjiin  and  EalamfUi, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menln ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jerdd.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  vallev,  passing  down  W.  by  8.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  threu^  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  6esslma  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  rocky 
ridge  extends  from  Menln  to  Bessima ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

*  For  %  dMeripaoo,  fee  ebore,  p.  470.  "  See  tbore,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  below  Helbdn.  Besstma  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shnt  in  bj  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  cleffai  aoove  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  witibi  froit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  tneir  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Bessima  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  8.  S.  from  the  vil« 
lage  es-StJc.  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  1^  Asnraf  lyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance  ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  mtuated  the  village  of 
Hftmy.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Meszeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Sfkk, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh ;  leaving  Hftm^  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  marg^in  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  Eftndn ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Silk.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Eftndn  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  H&my  to  Ashraf  lyeh  Seetsen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashraf  lyeh  and  Bes- 
stma,  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.^  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  alonffthe 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect.  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Besstma,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  lyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  through 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  tne  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  b^inning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  wouki  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashraf  lyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

*  Seelnii  fays,  the  hones  had  to  wade        *  See  more  tm  thlf  iupneeed  aqiiedoel 
tfaroofl^  theftreamriztimee;  ReiseaLp.    aboro,  ppi  4G8,  464. 
138. 
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16  mid  9Jm  to  }m  twoti  rf  an  •anedart  ca  tfca  wwr  to  A-WtA, 

Vranot  BMrtnift  tk0  raid  cHngi  to  tiie  iffWy  and  miem  at  once 
•  ?«7  oMiow;  de«h  and  pne$itoiii  ohanu  with  kkli  mggod 
Mifaioa  iidiadi^  JM^ingQBfy  lOom  fir  a  pata  akug  the  Btream. 
It  if  one  <if  tha  moi^  polmmin»  apoto  aloi^  the  whok  riven 
After  a  miarler  dP  aa  iMNnr  tha  aidaa  begia  to  recede  a  little ; 
aod  joit  Mrak  tha  anPMD  ImtlMaiitiM  fi^^ 
dP  wa  poMrt  water.  It  k  aaar  tiia  mari  aod  nitis  into  it ;  and 
waanowianomdadlqra  plot  <if  flna  giaen  iwaid.  The  lalley  of 
the  river  now  baoamaiCMiMwliat  mora  open.  AtlS^wacaoia 
to.tiia  iriDage  cT  FUdi ;  aad  at  12.35  to  tha  peat  firai^^ 

Tha  ooiuaa  <if  iM  TaDij  joat  heia  k  aboQt  ft^ 
and  tha  ftmitaiii  iamaa  fraii  under  tha  noriham  Vni,  Tha  lond 
aakea  a  abort  aweap  away  ftom  tha  river,  in  order  to  paaa  ahova 
thaftmntain.  ThalatterhnntaftrthatoiioeafbniaqBeatnaHi, 
annridamUy  kiger  than  tiia  Baiada  hi^^  np,  and  ooaftpariiMP 
we]lin8iaewith^gieatfmntainatTaaal.Kidy;  ihoi«ktiia 
water  k  her  beaatifU  and  apaiUing  than. that  at  Bi^  Tha 
abeam  jg^ffiMifti  and  dana  aloiuf  ita.  loofcy  bed  to  tha  Baiada^  a 
diataaoe  of  eoma  twenty  iodir;^k  eo  broad  and  deep  and  violent^ 
ihatno  ona.woiild  undartaka  to£»d  il  We  went  witii  eoaaa 
diflBeoltf  to  tha  Jnnotion.  and  fcond  tha  atieam  flrom  tha  ftah* 
tain  to  MatiU  tha  nioat  abundant  and  powerftil;  althoog^  needy 
one  third  of  it  k  kd  off  diveoHy  ftom  the  eooioe  by  a  canal  lor 
irriffation.  The  water  of  the  atieam  ie  aweet,  pure,  and  limpid  ; 
whue  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above^  is  turbid. 

The  fomitain  issues  just  below  the  road^  from  a  small  cavern 
with  two  low  openings ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rocky  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  laige  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  &w  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  laige  hewn  stones  ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  fiom  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
df  two  parallel  walk  jutting  out  southeast  firom  the  high  bank, 
each  thirtynseven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twentynseven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  a^^dnst  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  are 
the  remams  of  a  veiy  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  very 
strong  vaulted  chamber.    The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

*  I  MmpoM  this  to  be  Hm  Aqueduct  d*-  and  that  he  traced  it  **  for  aboat  four 
eoribed  bj  Pococke,  IL  L  v.  ISa  He  mileaL"  The  accuracy  of  the  statement 
■aye  it  begina  ahnoet  a  mSb  oelow  FQj;    may  be  questioned. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Alons  the  outdde  of  the  side  walls 
project  large  wlanting  stones,  like  tne  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.^  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblonff 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
tiiere  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  oui  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  fiont 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
branch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  ^graphers,  which  r^ards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.'  Thus  Edrlsi  writes,  that ''  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ghtitah,  come  fiom  a  source  called  el-Fljeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.'"  Abulfeda 
says :  '^  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-FljeL  .  •  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus."  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  further  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  nver  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Besslma,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  off  about  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lyinff  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ashftyir  and  Zebedftny.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menin  in  a  high  bluffl  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ;  but  is  mostly  hieh  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Hdbdit    Or, 

'  Compare  the  pUtfonn  of  the  tamplo  '  Edilsi  par  Janb.  L  p.  SSO. 

at  Deir  el-'AsUjir;  see  abore,  p.  487.  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kftbler,  p.  16.— -To  the 

'  This  iUostrates  thecaseof  toe  Jordan;  same  elftct  writes  Ibn  eUwaidi,  Ezoerpi. 

see  abore,  pp.  412,  418. — So  too  the  fomi-  in  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  174.  Also  Lex.  Gec^ 

tain  of  *Anjar,  and  those  of  the  Orootes  in  Schnlten's  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Salad,  ait. 

near  H&rmnL  PhaUktu 


wOiflr,  it  niigr  te  liid  to  be  divided  inio  iliiit  M^^ 
W  ibA  valkgft  dT  Sfty  and  Hniciiy.  wUoii  nm  eoiitt  to  Om 
Bueda.    Tlie  ndkj  tf  tiie  Beiad%  ton  tide  poisl  to  t^^ 
iiionievlifti  wm  open:  Irol  it  Iim  tide  tenoli  ridtan  on  the 
eimtk  and  iliA  tmet  ef  Idgli  td)k  hal  en  iliA  1^^ 

Wekft  'Ainel-Iticbet  U»,  fidkywiag  up  iliA  toed  doiig 
liM left  banker  the liveK.    At  2iO  ve  paned  Deb  Hukama 


aadatajKSKefrZait.  We  iiem  omQaito  Deir  KiaBii,  on  t]i« 
eontii  banl^  at  S.4S ;  and  at  8  ireiook  mn  eneBMainat  eU 
Hoeflintjeliy  abo  en  tte  other  «de  of  the  fi?er.  At  8JI8  we  oame 
tod-Kefr:  andpraoeededllTeniiiiiitaiihriherW.N.W.  to  tho 
ndne  of  a  Oieeian  temple^  en  a  pngeetiBg  peinti  efvedooldiig  the 
lifer  and  TaU^f;  Heie  aie  maoj  Adlen  eelmiwi%  nteaaurmg 
iUrtj-oneinohesindiametaryaQdeneoftheninfaietMfe^  two 
inehei  in  length*  There  are  aleo  jmmenee  OnrinfliiM  capitals ; 
and  two  eomeni  of  a  pediment^  "ntj  maeelTe  nd  nmck  orna- 
mented. The  portieo  wae  towaida  the  liver,  and  the  pedastaln 
of  ite  two  eohmme  aio  etiU  in  place.  The  temple  waa  small^ 
bat  maeuTO,  wdl  wioii|^  and  hi^dj  otnamentedyirttih  a  sculps 
tared  pediment  and  dMUa  eoniioe.  In  the  ykmtf  are  hewn 
itonee  eoatteted  or  boilt  into  walla.' 

Betammg  to  elrKefr,  wekft  that  vOlage  at  8.80,  and  im^ 
mediatd^eronndtheiimbiTabiidgetotheecmtiiei^  Ontha 
north  bank^  near  ^bridgOik  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  wfaieli 
ie  oaltiTated.  We  now  oame  into  the  direct  load  fiom  Bamaa- 
coe,  which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  amall  village  of  Berhdeiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  ou 
the  south ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  laige  Tillage  of  Stik  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  sout^bank. '  Ten  minutes  bc^ 
vend  this  village^  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Peir 
kfin6n  is  about  northwest^  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Sdk,  shut  in  ou 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocl^  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  waUs  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  b^  a  gjood  modem  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  ficm  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

*  This  if  the  Uft  Tfflage  in  Uie  yniXkj  of  perftot,   and  in  aome   things  erroneous ; 

the  Berada.    I  have  heen  oareftd,  in  the  pp.  2,  8.    Yet  some  later  travellers  seem 

pnoeding  aoooan^  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  oopied  firom  him ;  e.  g.  G. 

positioo  of  ereiT  village  along  the  vaUej.  Bobmson,  Traveb  IL  p.  118 ;  Ross^gger, 

Tlie  aooonnt  of  Bnrokhaidt  is  vary  im-  L  p.  178. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the' remains  of 
antiquity.    AU  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-StJc  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cli£b  beyond  the  stream ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
*  river's  brink  and  extending  naif  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.*  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laborioudy  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  witii  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
four  niches  (Joctdi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
simply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  smgle  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcoplum  ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  fece  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.     In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

'  In  Msmidreirf  dsj  toiiM  of  these  oo-  riew  of  them.    We  found  Hiem  part  of 

Irnnof  were  jet  stftnding.   Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  some  ancient  and  mj  ma^ 

paoB,  he  aays  t  **  Here  we  entered  into  a  nifioent  edifioe ;  hat  of  what  kind  we  cooM 

narrow   gnt,   between    two    steep    rockj  not  oonjectore ;"  see  under  Maj  4th.   The 

mountains ;  the  river  Barada  running  at  edifioe  was  doubtless  a  temple.— Pooo^e 

the  bottom.    On  the  other  side  of   the  also  saw  in  1788,  two  columns  with  tbeir 

river  were  several  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entablature  jet  standing,  on  the  north  sida 

cited  our  curiosttj  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river ;  IL  L  p.  118. 
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mAnmhil^  iommiB  tlM  iimt,um  goird  ;  in  other  prts  a 
nail  was  pobuty  Inflt  im»  At  tka  nortlMastam  end,  i\m  road 
Mnr  hwiaW  cff  abnqplfy  m  •  pttcifioe  «f  took  ming  from  the 
akqpiiig  iMuik  bdoir.  If  tha  raM  mm  wnt  cantinued  furtl^r,  it 
aoMt  piobabty  liafa  teen  iOitBinatl  ca  tftiiicial  and  tempomrf 
aiipporla ;  mM  the  aafliait  aqnodaolL  wUch  passes  just  below 
li^  and  fa  canied  along  tiba  tea  ct  unb  diff  beyond,  serves  to 
mom,  diaifc  tbara  baa  bMi  ao  idl  cf  tiia  lock  nor  change  in  ita 
genaial  tetuaa.  .ItfaMkaaiiftoaaaliow  the  rood  was  contm- 
vad;  nor^ifaodiiiglian^wlMrtpiiipoaahooiild  have  ever  served. — 
Tha  aqiiadaa^  imeh  fa  aofarad  orar  with  stones  laid  aalope,  is 
tot  aaen  tgp  or  flftaan  ndmitea  Ya^jbtu  up  the  valley ;  and  can  be 
taaad  ftr  about  tha  aama  dfataaaa  fbrthar  dowii.^ 

Tha  tenoaa  Latfai  inaoriptfaoai  whidh  bava  baan  aftaat  ooniaSL 
af  lata  yaaiayaia  tandcii  taUata  eat  in  tha  amoothvaucf . 
loak  abofa  tha  laad ;  onoa  ftt  tha  aaatam  and^aod  aoaia 
d^tTiiiatfan^aboQft  aif^tyTaidafturtbarwaat.*    Thai 
aia  ^  moat  kgibia*    TbaftOawingfathaooaaotoofgr:* 


IMPOllSlffAYBILAliTOlilNTS 

ATGABMlNIACnrSIT 

MKIAlSLAyBBLVBRVBAVOAB 

IflMIAOVBVIAMrLyifllllB 

▼UBBVPTAimiTlBOiaO 

MOMTIRIBTrrVlRYMTPIR 

lYLVIRTlfLIGPRPRPROyiNO 

8TRBTAMI0VMSVVM 

DCPENDnSABILENORYM 

n. 

PROSALVTB 

IMPAVGANTO 

NINISTVERI 

MVOLVSIVS 

MAXIMVSl 

LBQXVIFPQVI 

OPBRUNSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :^ 


*  TUf  tqnednoti  at  I  hKf  wM  fa  ih» 
tut,  if  Mow  the  ezoaTttad  road.  Kraift 
leemf  to  wptwk  of  il  at  Qbo9$  tlM  tame 
road;  p.  209. 

*  The  TarialioBa  ate  moeilf  found  fa  the 
fhort  faeoriptloiia.  Thej  oootlit  mafaly 
faadiftnal  di?itlooor  tlielfae^at  alto 
OfMiw  for  oMri  Thej  thow  that  the 
•feooeootter  did  not  alwaja  do  hit  irotk 
aooDiatelj. 


For  oopiet  bj  Dr  De  Foratt  and  otfaeriL 
tee  BibUotL  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,pp.  86-90. 
Coplet  art  alto  ffiTeo  by  Kndft,  noa.  88, 
88|Coain.p.2G9;b7  Schuls,  Monaditber. 
d.  Get.  £  Erdk.  IL  p.  206  and  Plate,  Bezi 
1846 ;  and  hj  I>e  Sanloj,  NanratiTe  U. 
n.  690  aq. 
«  IiiBibUoth.Saora,Feb.l848,pp.86* 
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I.  Imperatar  Otmar  Maireui  Aurdiu$  Antonintu  *  Auauiku  Armeniactu  et  * 
Imperator  0<B$ar  Lueiui  Aurditu  Vertu  Augusiui  Ar^msniacui  9iam  JUt' 
minii  *  vi  ahrvjptam  intereiso  *  mante  reititu^rurU  per  \  Julium  Verum 
Legatum  pro  FrmUre  pranineia  *  JSi^rim  et  amietim  euum  *  impendiie  AH- 
tenoru9i%m 

n.  Pro  talute  *  Imperatortim  Auouitorum  Antohiini  ei  Yeri  *  Jfotviw 
VduMWM  Miaugimui  Centurio  i  Legiotm  XVI  Flaoim  Firmm  [FiddU\  qui  > 
eperi  inetUU  9oto  eueeepto.* 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  isepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-S^k,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Bamett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  Bdk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.*  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
iifbeen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Badzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  AMa  or 

I  *<  The  ^ste  of  the  inBcriptums  is  fixed  ipot,  mod  yet  makee  no  mention  of  the 

Terj  nearly  by  the  imperial  title  Armenia-'  rery  remarkable  pan  below ;    II.   L  pp. 

euM,  aaromed  on  occasion  of  the  triumph  115,  IIS.    Pooooke  caDa  the  stmctnie  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  satgngation  church,  and  speaks  of  two  large  columns 

of  Armenia  by  Verus.   This  triumph  took  with  Doric  capitals.    He  speaks  also  of  a 

place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Verus  died  in  A.  broken  Oreek  inscription  in  terse,  iriiidi 

D.  169.   The  first  inscription,  at  least,  falls  **  makes  mention  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 

within    thU    intervaL"      BibUoth.    Sac  Abilene;"  ibid.  p.   116.     AU  this  ftrikes 

1848,  p.  89.  me  as  Tery  quesnonable ;  especially  when 

*  In  Maundreirs  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connection  with  the  utter  con- 

was  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Maun-  fusion  of  his  topographioal  notioea 

drell  under  May  4th.  *  Oumpenben  more    than  a  centuiy 

'  I  have  given  this  account  of  Neby  eariier  speaks  S  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

Habll  in  Bir  Robson*s  own  lai^nage.    It  he  obriously  refers  to  Jebel  Kasyibi  near 

differs  reiy  much  from  that  of  Pooocke  in  Damascus ;  Beiasb.  p.  461.    See  above,  p. 

1738;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  M4,  n.  8. 
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AUI&m  / '  and  it  ii  Bot  inpobdib  U»t  the  name  Abel  (HsbU) 
nifty  be  in  AmA  a  popular  tndHionil  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Afaibi.  PoooAb  ooigootamd  tiiat  AUla  laj  near ;  and  heani  of 
^an  inaoriptkm  on  a  slQiie  near  the  lif^r ; "  leferring  probably  to 
tiioee  abofe  gif«.'  Mo  ftnriher  pmnesa  was  made  in  identifying 
the  eite  of  AbifaL  wita  in  A.  D.  182^2  the  Quarterly  Review 
infimned  the  pnbBo,  that  Mr  Bankee  bad  brought  home  a  long 
ineoriptioiiy  mm  wUeh  it  araearad  diet  Abjla  was  situated  at 
ihii  naem'  Thie  heweifer  dioee  not  doftuitdy  follow  from  the 
ineeqptfcm  taken  nMmiT  bj  iteeUl  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ndni  mkait  well  remcrre  all  occasion  of  doubt. 
Indeed  tM  aite  of  Ab&a  ie  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
anoient  Itinenuiei;  wbkdl  ffire  itediBtance  from  Damascus  at 
etehteen  Braian  nulei|Cn  ttie  ^^L^  Heliopolij  or  Ba'albek/ 
We  had  new  twfelled  nitlier  flom  i)aixiaBcua;  with  fieab  borsee 
» and  oonetanily  aeoending^  in  eboiit  liz  hours,* 

The  iAtf  AbHa  ie  net  itadf  mentkmed  until  some  ymrs  after 
the  Ohiietian  enk  The  dietriot  vonnd  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
JhUme^  bat  we  have  no  infonnatioii  as  to  its  extent.  Tlie 
eailieet  notioe  of  thie  dietriot  is  by  the  EvangeliBt  Luke ;  wbo 
merely  etatee,  that  in  the  flfkeenth  jeer  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptiet  entered  npon  hie  minutij,  Lysanias  was  tetmrch 
rf  Abikne.*  About  to^.  yeare  later,  tn  the  first  year  of  Cali^ 
guliL  A.  D.  88,  at  Joeerirae  rdatee,  Oallgiila  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrqma,  the  Merod  dt  the  book  <n  kii^  tln^  tetmniliy  of  bia 
nnde  rhilip,  and  also  ^'  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  **  or  AUkne ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  ^'Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
wsfe  on  mount  Lebanon''  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself/  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  eon, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.'  This  is 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  '^  Abila  of  Lysa- 


*  MMmdrell  under  Maj  4ili.  He  thinki 
the  name  Abel  gare  name  to  AbQene. 

*  Pocooke  IL  L  pp.  US,  116. 

*  Qoart  ReT.  Vol  XXVL  Na  62.  p^ 
S88,  "  There  U  not^  in  faoti  any  poiition 
more  oertainlj  aaoertained.  than  that  of 
Abila  of  LyMuUae  ...  Mr  Banket  has 
broaght  home  a  long  inaoription,  (not  ob- 
aenrd  bj  former  traTellen^)  copied  from 
the  fiM)e  of  a  rook  there,  in  whioh  the 
Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new 
road  to  their  oit/."  Thie  itetement,  as 
now  appears,  is  not  quite  home  oat  b/  the 
inscription. 

*  £fo  the  Itineraxy  of  Antoninus  and 
tiie  Pentinger  Tables,  e.  g. 


HellopolL  Sltopoa 

AbUs.  M.  p.  XXXVHL     AbiU.  m.  p.  ZZXIL 

M.  p.  XYIII.     DamsMa  m.  p.  ZYIII. 


See  IHneraria,  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  19S.  Tah. 
Pent  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  IX.  F.  See  also 
Biblioth  Sua  1848,  p.  88  sq.  Reland  Pa- 
IsBst  pp.  627,  628. 

*  Oar  nsoal  estimate  of  travel  was  three 
English  miles  to  the  hoar ;  but  here  die 
continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  Ro- 
man miles. 

*  Luke  8,  1. 

*  Jos.  Antt  18.  6.  10.  ib.  19.  6.  1  ^jc 
r&walnov.     B.J.  2.  11.  6. 

*  Jos.  Antt  20.  7.  I.    AcU  c  20. 
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nias/'  to  distingoiBh  it  fix)m  another  Abila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Qadara.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephns,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  lat«r  than  the  notice  of  Li^e,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  '^  tetrarchy/' 
and  of  the  '^  Abila  of  Lysanias.''  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysamas,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
naaus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.*  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  ^  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Qreat,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.* 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarcL  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

<  Jofl.  Antt  19.  5.  1.  lb.  20.  7.  1.     So  ^a^%^w  r%  v^ci  t^rw^,    Corap.  14.8.  S. 

too  Ptolemj  6.  14.  4,  'A/3(Aa  AviraWov,  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

comp.  Rfiland  Palmt  p.  458.— For  Abila  '  Jo&  Antt  14.  d.  8.    B.  J.  1.  18.  t— 

in  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  6.   71.   2.  Antt  16.  4.  1.     Dio  Caas.  49.  82. 

Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.     ib.  4.  7.  6.    Barck-  «  Joa.  Antt  15.  10.   1,  ZriMmplt  riff 

bardt  p.  2G9.  ly^idvhwf  rhiv  oIkow  rov  Aiwwtov. 

'  Joa.  AnU.  14.  7.  4,  ZwwrrtUw  XoAjc/-  *  Ibid.  16.  la  1-8. 
9os  Tiff  ^v^  rf  hgfiJof^  iptt.  18.  16.  8,  U 
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fitQure  of  heirs ;  and  were  gi^en  by  him,  as  his  own^  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  citv  AbQa  continued  to  flourish  for  several  oeniurieB. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions^  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  *^  Armeniacus,''  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  hj  both  emperors  i^r  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Yerus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Yeroa 
died  in  A.  D.  169.^  The  longer  inscription  at  least  ftdls  within 
this  interval — ^Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
.  archate  of  Antiock  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451 ;  and  another,  Alexander^ 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.* 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.*  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  fix)ni 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  maiked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
tlie  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  nieadow-like  plain.  Just  hero  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Hero  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KOm,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on.  Tho 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

*  Zumpt  Annales  p.  184.  have  long  been  supposed  to  mark  the  site 

*  Le  Quien  OrieoB  Christ  IL  848.  Comp.     of  an  Abila.**     He  publishes  Uie  inscrip- 
Reland  Falsest  p.  629.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest 

'  Even  BQscbing,  near  the  close  of  the  in  1846.     Lands  of  the  Bible.  1847,  II.  p. 

last  century,  could  only  conjecturally  fix  873  sq. — M.  De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  m 

Abila  as  being  near  Nehy  Habil,  on   the  18.51,  and  who^  work  was  issued  in  1853, 

strength  of  Pococke's  testimony;   XI.  i.  p.  says:  '*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscri{>- 

869.     Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published  ;"  although 

tion,  to  make   any  advance  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Jour> 

436,  Berlin  1818.  nal  des  Savons  for  March  1827.     M.  De 

*  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  Juno  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  as 
1848  ;  but  says:  "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 
amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  U.  pp.  591,  592  sq. 
which  we  obaervcd  from  the  road  . . .  which 
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Bhoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minuteSi  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  pliun  of 
Zebedftny.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  witn  ereen 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidentfd  view  thui  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge ;  over  wUch  a  road  l^ds  to 
Bathiny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirilt. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stiU.  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yaras  from 
its  brink ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ashftyir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Sahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-^Ash&yir  and  Dimfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lyiog  between  our  present  encampment  and  Besstma; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  fix)m  Bessima  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.^  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebedftny  aie  at  first  not  high  ;  but  beyond  Bltld&n  and 
northeast  of  Zebed&ny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday f  June  8th. — ^We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Betuming  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebedftny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebedftny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  ^irdens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.*  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  BlMto  was  seen  nearly  east  Of  Zebedfiny ; 

'  See  abore,  p.  472.  Stxie  ;  not  excepting  those  of  DamAKoa.* 

'  Mr  Thomson  mjt  of  thete  gardens :    Biblioth.  Sao.  Nor.  1S4&  pc  76S. 
**  The/  are  the  neatest  and  best  kept  In 
Vol.  UI.— 41* 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  bwer  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  Tillages,  Bukin  and  MddAya ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  coidd  overlook  the  whole  plain ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwards 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
Ix)rtion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ;  until  at  Zebeddny  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  Bldd&n  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.^ 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebed&ny  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  Bldddn.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebed&ny.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  SClrghaya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebeddny.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
ddny to  the  lower  plain.  At  SCirghdya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain  ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
Yahfiifeh,  which  enters  the  BOkd'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebeddny  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebeddny  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebeddny,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 

»  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
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bedftny  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebed&ny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Khftn  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  Sfilih  and  'Ain  el-Hadd&d.  Their  rivulets  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
Bltldfin,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  fix)m  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shtt.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  BlMftn,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  above  the 
sea,'  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebed&ny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day  ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Bobson  had  once  crossed 
not  far  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  sot  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  commg  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  mmutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  tiie  plain 
towards  the  fountain  en  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebed&ny  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plaia 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges ;  but 
liad  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

'  Or  more  exactlj  4842  Engl,  feet  Ze-  ihe  sea.  This  resalt^  m  oompttred  with 
bedinj,  sooording  to  Raasegser  (I.  p.  721)  Mr  Portei^i  iltitiidM  of  BlAdAn  and  'Ain 
IB  4024  P«ris  feet»  or  4292  EngL  abore    Barada,  woold  teem  too  laigsu 
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•laige.  We  suppoBed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
d&ny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada^  here 
nmning  eaat,  at  its  northermnost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  mound 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bust&n 
el-' Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  ][)eople  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hUls  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  tho 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  peibaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  ereat.  It  is  full 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  Tho 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Bust&n  ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  westom 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  camo 
ut  10.05  to  Batrtiny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  tho  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  hafif  an  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-KOm,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beiriit.  We  fell  into  this  road  ;  *  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

*  Bearings  at  10.40:    Zebediny  N.  £.         *  Bearings  at  11 :  Chasm  of  the  S6k  E. 
by  N.     Chasm  of  the  SAk  E.  S.  E.    Jebel    by  S.     Chasm  at  Salihiych  E.  S.  E. 
esh-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Lookiiig  back,  we  had  in  the  northeaat  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedftny  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bltld&n  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  £%ion  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  &ce  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Besslma  to  'Ain  S&hib  and  Mental.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a ' 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridee,  separated  from  the  K)rmer  by  a  valley, ' 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fljeh,  by  the  village  Efiy, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbdn.  This  ric^  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon«  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiiy,  separatmg  this  middle 
ran^e  from  that  which  borders  the  plam  of  Zebedftny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Bltldftn. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same  ' 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ash&yir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-KQm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Kh&n  Meitheltin. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Kenlseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain  • 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  &r  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-K(im,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirdt,  by  Dtmfts ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady ' 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bok&'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Khftn  Meitheliin  immediately  ascends  the  hiU  on 
the  right ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  i^ht  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coining  down  from  near 
YQntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa ;  * 
the  village  of  SO^h&ya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36"^  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-KtIm  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  StLk.*  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KQm  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

*TimT.p.  90a  •S6ea]ioTe,p.481. 
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Mtiidy  imfalMiliitady  hkm  noted  iwdnfoiii  ftr  bauditii,  when- 
efor  tM  ooimtqr  ii  distaiiiad.  Fiobi  ite  jimotiou  with  Wady 
Hflbrs  to  the  Mtmioa  of  Am  pUn  of  Jndeidah  k  an  hour  and 
m  htit  Tbe  Tilkf  ham  Am  joaihAm  boundii}^  of  the  district 
cf  Zebediay.'  Vrarn  Am  tpol  wheie  we  now  Blood,  Helwa  is 
fUUe,  beyond  Ae  iMoin  rf  Jiidaideli»  betting  &  G3'  W,  disUot 
iboat  one  lioor  and  twentj  minntoe.  TUe  mountam  range  k 
defttoitebeaebjWe^el-KlIni;  bat  extendi  tiienoennbietai 
toWidyYaUlMUi,inndiieotionftboiitN.25''l.  Iti 
elofntion  ii  neeify  dx  thoneand  fret  ebote  the  tea.  1 
SdiilJadeidAbflieweitem  ndge  nnitee  with  it ;  and  die 
naMjrans  oat  and  tenninatea  al  Nebj  Shtt* 

we  now  tuned  neaifyaii|^t  angkLand  b^p^to 

ymtf  foadaal^  aboat  N»  Iq^  W.  akng  onder  the  weetembiow  nf 
the  ndge  we  W  Hiit  oraMd.  After  ten  minntei  we  bad  ^lear* 
did  Tiswi  of  Jebel  SOnnln  and  the  moontain  abom  the  eedni% 
botih  of  ibem  leqplendent  with  UmIt  eiowna  of  mow.  Tbe 
deeoent  ecmtinoed  giadod.  At  11.80  we  readied  a  amnll 
hffd  nIateaiL  balf  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
€he  plain.  Throog^  tfak  lidge  a  Wady  bieaki  eteepfy  to  Htm 
{lain  below ;  dds  we  IbDowed  down  nortliweit^  and  oame  aft 


11.45  to  the  eastern  maigin  of  the  plain.  Baek  of  tfaia  tidM^ 
towaida  the  northeaetem  part  of  the  plam.  on  the  eide  of  Sm 
eaetem  moontain^  it  the  email  villa^  of  KoMr  Yabte :  wUdb» 
however^  we  did  not  notioe.*  Oroeemg  the  plain  obliqnely  N.  N. 
W.  we  tell  into  the  Damaecos  on!  Beirtit  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'iir. 

This  is  a  mngidar  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zehed&ny,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  ia 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  b^  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  bemg 
drained  by  the  lonff  route  of  Wady  d-EOrn  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  tne  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  KOk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  mese 
ridges.    They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  toble  land. 

*  Thii  deaeriptioii  of  the  lOAd  up  Wadj  Jui.  1854,  pp.  41-44.— The  Bar.  W.  If. 
el-Kftra  it  fkom  the  nuuiiiacript  Joornal  of  Tliomion,  in  paasiiig  from  'Anjor  to  21ebo- 
]>r  E.  Smith  hi  1844.  diUij  in  1848,  croesod  this  ridge  much  fur- 

*  The  Bar.  J.  L.  Porter  oroMed  the  ther  north,  and  deeoended  directly  to  Zebo- 
inoantidnatthiipUoeinl852,onhiBwa/  din/;  Biblioth.  Sac  Nov.  1848,  p.  7G2. 
firom  BlAdIn  to  the  mmmit  of  Hermon.  '  From  a  point  on  the  Beir6t  road,  half 
Hia  road  led  from  here  aoathweit,  deacend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  el- 
Ing  and  paaiing  the  entranoa  of  Wady  el-  K&m  and  Wady  Za'Hr,  the  village  of  Ku- 
Kfim,  'and  then  aeoendiqg,  and  oroadng  feir  YabAa  bears  N.  25''  E.  Ms.  Joom 
the  high  pUteaa  near  Mesra'at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  E.  Smith. 
uidY&ntahtoKefrKAk.  Bihlioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Kefir  Ktk  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-EQm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  prohably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Eufeir  Yabtls,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  and  the 
Btkk&'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  tne  BQk&'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following :  Jcbel  Easytin  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Sahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Besstma  to  Menln  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ndge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiry  ;  the. 
lofty  Blddfin  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebcl  Zebedfiny ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  BOkft'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rlr  we  ascended  very  gently* 
northwest  for  fift^een  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  b^ns  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. ' 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harlr. ' 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, imtil  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  BQkft'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  ^precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  ini  it 
whatever ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rtlr.  It  is 
fix)m  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harlr  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
KOm  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.^ 

>  In  1848,  the  Rat.  W.  M.  ThmnBon    Zebedftnj;  tee  Bibliodi.  Sm.  Not.  1848, 
passed  bj  a  dixect  route  from  'Aigar  to    p.  762.     He  asoended  b/  Wa^j  'Ai\iary  . 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hailr  is  a  small  Eh&n  for  traveUera, 
a  miserahle  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  hero  for  lunch ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  B(ik&'a  itsel£  Before 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  further  on  our 
right,  and  stretching  &r  to  the  soum,  parallel  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  fiur  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  BOkft^'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  havo  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  firom  W  ady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.^  Mejdel  'Anjar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hiUs, 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  Sultfin  Yalcdb. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Falfij,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinks 
down  gradually  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  northenmiost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaiet,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Kh&n  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  MejdeL  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  largo  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  sido 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual. 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.' — We  ascended  to  the  temple  fix)m  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  Tlie  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

twentj-five  minutes  south  of  Neba*  *Aniar.  dar,  which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 

After  two  hours  he  passed  a  water-sued  runs  into  the  Sahil ;  since  it  is  said  to  be 

into  Wady  Madar ;    up  which  valley  he  drained  to  Wady  el-KQm. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.    At  the  head  of  *  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

It  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zebe-  *  Bearings  from  the  KhAn :  Mejdel  W. 

diiny.     This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  the  SohU  Judeideh }  but  the  Wady  Ma-  '  Tab.  Syr.  cd.  Kuhlor,  p.  20. 
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tain  ;  and  its  direction  is  in  ^neral  abont  from  S.  W.  by  8.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  this  northernmost  high  point  of  thO 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BQkft'a, 
carpeted  with  yerdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itsel£ 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  seyeral  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  haye  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. ^  The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fourth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  fiye  feet  eight  inches  high ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  walL 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  beyeUed.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fi)urteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-jfour  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.' The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 


'  PcMBibly  at  some  time  or  other  ss  a        *  There  aresimflarooliimiiBlntliel 

Mnslim  fort ;  though  tiiere  is  now  no  ap-  temple  at  Ba'albek,  as  we  saw  a  few  dajs 

pearance  that  the  temple  was  e?er  pot  to  afterwards, 
sach  a  use. 

Vol.  III.— 42 


•  Ifirtitioii.    Ths  inride  ooniiei  m  the  kni  «f  Ite  §mm 
ooMirtarfturttaiMcneMliride;  the  tuo hiMt  «f  vUdk  fe 
.Mbh  wiUwetendtolMtwn^Hnefretkittlf  ivtiMt^^ 
tarihm  Mgh     ThflM  ooinraoQa  to  Am  imru  c«trid6  oovom  iA 
IIm  flMlam  wdl,  aiid  Am  tUidk  ilM 
:.    The  iMii^trf  Am  temple  fa  fbrnthirtf^^^ 
eonioe;  aportioiirfwliidiieniaiiia.    OntlieveitMitiMmam 
ebfw  ooniiei  of  ftoiie%  none  of  them  low  tliftii  thiea  imtilMA,  . 
jind  twiw  of  fih^wn  miioh  noNi 

Thfa  aatioiie  tempk,  neoct  to  the  leiMr  one  at  BafallNlL  is 
tto  flnaet  and  beet  praeerred  ndn  in  or  near  ibe  giee*  yntk^. 
It  fa  etinploy  meerife^  end  beentiAil ;  end  obfknuty  <^  *  eetiint 
end  eedier  tfpe  tfau  eny  we  bed  eeen^  end  eleo  then  Hioei  «f 
jBefelbek  Yet  not  ibe  digliteet  eUneion  to  H  fa  feinl  in  1^^ 
toiT.  CTtelftie  nndfr  Titbenffn  ^"m  ind^<wl  ntiaret  bend  i  yet  the 
wmM^wbo  epeek  of  tbet  dtf,  meke  no  mention  of  ibe  neUn 
boaring  tem]^  .Bfen  et  tbe  pieeent  day,  it  fa  only  tritUn  ttn 
het  nw  yeeiiy  tbat  tbe  etruotme  bee  be^  leoogoieed  ea  an  an- 
dent  temple :  eltbon^^  oveiiooldng  for  oentorieei  and  tbat  mdim 
near  at  band,  tbe  great  road  between  Damaeene  and  Bcorikt. 
Ho  eaily  tmfcller  mentiime  it*  Beetaen  in  1805  Yiaited  and 
4eeoiibed  it ;  bat  bfa  joomel  baa  lain  unknown  nntil  tbe  preeent 
time.*  Baickbeidtwaetwioeintbeviointty,at'An|arandnMr 
Undd^batmakeenoaUaeiontoil'  Aaktoae  A.  D.  1844i»fa 
aliu  i^oken  of  hj  tmTODeie  ae  a  oaetia  or  a  tower.^  I  ind  It 
ftnt  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.' 

About  three  quarten  of  an  hour  Bouth  of  Mejdel  on  tho 
western  base  of  the  same  Ime  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 

or  Dhekweh)|  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 

"he  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
widtk  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around  ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill* 

From  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  BOk&%  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Kentseh 

^  Not  eTea  Abul&dm,  who  hit  a  notioe  Ibandationi ;"  Uittel  Syrien  and  Danuio. 

of  Mejdel ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAUer  p.  20.  Wien  1858. 

*  Seetaen,  Rdaen,  Berlin  1864,  I  p.        *  E.  Q.  Schnls  pasMd  thU  wajin  1847, 
268.  with  Philip  Wolfe.     The  latter  speakt  of 

*  Trar.  pp.  8,  81.  this  itraotare  as  **  the  ruins  of  a  heathen 

*  Dr  Hoffg  in  1888  mentions  it  as  "  a  temple ;"  Reise  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.  187. 
laige  casteUatod  hnilding  ;**  Visit  etc  11.  They  did  not  visit  it 

p.  85.  Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mq**        *  Dr  De  Forest  hi  Joam.  of  Am.  Orien- 

del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mUe  tal  Soo.  Yd.  III.  p.  863.    Dr  De  Forest 

distant  from  the  rooid,  "  with  the  rained  had  alreadpr  Tisited  this  ruin,  as  well  us 

tower  on  the  hill  back  of  it.**    So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

1861 ,  Kremer  mentions  these  roins  as  those  tant  remains  not  far  from  Uumm^h  and 

of  **  a  ohapel,  probably  resting  on  anciout  'Althy ;  ibid.  pp.  8G1,  802. 


Tl 
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and  SOnnln  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distancei  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  aronnd  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.^  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'fir 
with  a  conspicuous  Welv.*  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtlt 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Hartr  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harlr.  This  brid^  is  called  D&r  Zeintkn  from  an  adja- 
cent village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.  * 
The  road  then  leaves  BQrr  Eli&s  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Meij,  the 
Ltt&ny  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  vrater  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  viUage  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Lttftny.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khftn  el-Mureijfit.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  KClbb  Elifts ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  havo 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-D!n. 
A  rough  path  up  the  moimtain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  tho 
castle  to  Shakif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figtue  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  jiigh,  and  the 
body  eight  rcet  long.  From  this  point,  a  fiirther  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirdt  road  at  the 
top  of  tha  mountain.^ 

Betuming  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirtlt  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

*  Benriiigs  from  the  temple  of  Mejdel  t  846^  Jedltheh  821*.  MduehSlS*.  Khln 
Meidel  S.  Kli&n  at  moath  of  Wadj  Hartr  el-MiyeirAt  SOS*.  Kttbb  Eliie  808*.  el- 
S.  E.  by  E.  *Anjar,  min,  N.  60*  E.  Neba'  Meij  288*.  Ertdbl  269*.  Mejdel  194*. 
'Anjar  N.  65*  E.  Nebj  Za*i!kr  151*.  DAr  ZeinAn  l4*.  'Anjar, 

*  This  Welj  is  said  to  be  built  out  of  the  min,  118*. 

mins  of  an  nncient  temple,  with  saroopha^  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  the  Am. 

and  other  remains  round  about;   so   H.  Orient    Soa    IIL  pp.  865,  8661. — Dr  De 

Gu/s  Relation,   II.  pp.   88,  84.     Bitter  F^pnest  descended  from  the  temple  of  Mej- 

Erdk.  XVIL  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  hoar 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  to  the  LItiiny,  bj- the  viUage  ofEst&bl; 
1848,  p.  760.— From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  hi  an  boor  and  a  half  more  to  K&bb 
Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  EliAa 


Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings: 
MuaUakah  beyond  Zahleh  6*.    BQrrEUiia 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  river 
from  Neba'  'Anjar.     Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls   and 


towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  laige  dtadeL 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eignt  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  built  extemaUy  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  laige,  and  all  well  dressed.^  They  are  now  mostly  fidlen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  tLe  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  tlurty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  wo 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  laige  population  ;  and  a 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  B&nifis ;  though  this 
-at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  peihapa 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  tho 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  lY.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidon 
into  tho  Bnk^'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Jfe«- 
saara  (MeshghQrah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  Bacar  (el- 
Buk&'a),  a  land  flowing  with  railk  and  honey,  wliich  was  held  to 
be  tho  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  tho 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarray  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-jQrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;   the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-JOrr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "  great   ruins  of  stones."  ■     Yet  although  the   ruins  lie 

'According  to  Burckhaidt,   the  will  'Ain  el- J&rr  there  are  great  ruiiu  of  stoDc^aL 

waa  twelve  feet  thick ;  Trav.   p.  8. — Mr  It  is  situated  a  long  da/s  journey  to  tlie 

Thomson  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  south  of  Ba*albek.     Near  it  is  a  village 

thirty-two ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel  ;  and  it  lies  on  the  road 

*  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.     Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  leading  from  Ba*all>ek  to  Wady  et-Teim. 

d.  morgonL  Ges.  IV.  p.  612.    Ritter  XVII.  From  *Ain  el-Jurr  springs  a  great  river, 

p.  226.  that  xiuis  into  the  Buk&'a.'*    Comp.  p.  03. 

»  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KOhlcr,  p.  20 :    "  At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beiriit  and  Damascus  ioad| 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.  ^ 

As  early  as  December^  1847, 1  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Ohalcia  under  Lebanon, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwaids  fi^m  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  0.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  EOl'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Ohalcia  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  firom 
Pella  to  Damascus.'  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nsBUS,  alreadv  mentioned  above  under  Abila,  was  then  lord.^ 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.'  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after -his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  fiirmed  by  Z^odorus,  as  already 
related.'  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king  ;*  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.^  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.'  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  fiither's  uncle,  and  afterwards  hy  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.'  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
go  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Bok&'a  south  of  Ba'albek."  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

>  Seetzen,  Refsen  L  p.  262.   Barckhardt  §§  17,  18.  p.  766.    It  is  hence  probtbto 

p.  8.  Lord  Lindsajr  in  1887,  Letters  II.  p.  that  StraboVi   plain  of  Mar^jas  was  the 

876.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bihlioth.  Sao.  Bfilci'a;  and  then  the  Chakis  of  the  lattor 

Not.  1848,  p.  761.     The  spot  is  also  men-  passage  is  the  same  with  the  preceding, 

tioned  in  Dr  Smith*s  manuscript  Joomal,  *  See  abore,  p.  488. 

1844;  and  is  merdj  named  hr  P.  Wolfe  ^  Jos.  Antt   19.  6.  1.    ib.  19.  a  1,  8. 

in  1847,  p.  187.  ib.  20.  1.  8. 

*  JOS.B.J.  1.  9.  2,  i^  «v^  r^  AiiS^iY  '  Jos.  B.  J. 2. 12. 1.— Ada 26,  la  0.26. 
XaXK^f.     Antt  14.  7.  4.  *  Jos.  Antt  20.  7. 1. 

'  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  2.  "*  There  was  another  ancient  Chaloia, 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  488. — Jos.  Antt  14.  7.  now  Kinneserin,  a  few  miles  sooth  or 
4.    B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.    Re- 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  76a  Strabo  here  land  pointed  ont  the  distinction  between 
mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  was  in  posses-  the  two  cities;  Palnst  p.  816.  Gellarins 
sion  of  the  plain  Mar83ras  and  the  moon-  confoonded  them ;  Notit.  Oih.  IL  pp.  868, 
tainous  tract  of  the  Itoreans;  oomp.  ibid.  864. 

Vol.  111.-42*  K  K 
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remains  of  the  ancient  CKalcis.    Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  yalley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it^ 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pool  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain^  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel*  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Ftjeh  and  Tell  el-Eftay ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B&ni&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birheh^  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  uxK>n  the  mills,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W,  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Buins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pooL  There  may  once, 
pemaps,  hav^  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that. the  water  ^^  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  firom  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day/'* 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  "  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  wliile  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."  * 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  rej)orts  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
vnind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  jierhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

'  The  sam  of  the  remarics  in  the  text  of  Mejdel  W.  S.  W.     'Anjar,  the  rains,  W. 

may  be  found  in  the  Dibliotheca  Sacra  Zahloh   N.   20^  W.      Neby  Za*ur,  Wely 

for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  further  and  villngo,  N.  60°  W.  lira,  diat 

reference  to  the  subject  in  the  same  work  for  '  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  1848,  p.  7G1.— Ritter  likewise  main-  *  In  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pp.  760,  761. 

tains  the  identity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis ;  *  So  fur  as  I  know,  the  fountain  has 

Erdk.  XVII.  pp.  185-187.    Yet  mistaking  been  described  only  by  Burckliardt  and 

my  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson;    see  the  two  next  pre- 

of  Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  ascribes  to  ceding  notes.    Scctzen  mentions  it  brioliy  ; 

the  latter  tiie  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  lieiscn  I    p.  263.      Comp.   Kittcr,    Erdk. 

•  Bearings  from  Neba*  'Anjar:  Temple  XVII.  p.  181. 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  as  '^  a  large 
river  that  runs  into  the  BOk&'a.''  ^  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  BOk&'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  Ltt&ny,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river."  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Ltt&ny ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain«' 
Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Biik&'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bdk&'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ;'  by  Bussegger  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;*  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Bak&'a.  The  level  of  the  Bok&'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  sunmiits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi" 
terranean  and  its  shores. 

Wednesday  J  June  %th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  c^nsily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 

>  Tab.S7r.p.  20.  See  abore,  p.496,  n.8.  «  So  Dr  Smith,  BibL  Bea.  Itt  edit  IIL 

'  For  this  principle,  m  applied  In  the  Ami.  p.  148. 

case  of  the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ;  •  BVi.  Letter, 

also  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  418  *  Russegger^s  specification  is  2900  Parii 


sq.    Comp.  Hitter  XVIL  p.  liJO.  feet;  Trar.  I.  p.  697.— Bnsseggei's  rsmlti 

'  Burckhardt  describes  the  stream  from  with  the  barometer,  as  oompared  with  * 

'Anjar,  in   September,  as  having  **  more  those  of  Mr  Porter  with  the  aneroid,  seem 

than  triple  the  volnme  of  water  of  the  li-  to  be  a  hundred  feet  or  more  greater ;  sea 

t&iij ;"  p.  a    So  too  Mr  Robson's  Notes.  abore,  p.  468,  n.  6. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemflln,  the  other  chief  fountain  in  thia 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocksy  which  dip  under  the  phiin  at  an  angle  of  45*^  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  fiom 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun- 
dations of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  hidf  an  honr 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road ;  and  was  said  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
as  laige  as  Neba'  Shemsln.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.' 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  hig^  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain*  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  murallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mqdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  £.  by 
N.     Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40®  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebed&ny  to  Kefr 
Zcbad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirftt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebeddny 
to  Zahleh.'  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  cast  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  the 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  Tlie  next  place  is  Kuseiyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  aro 
well  dressed  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Kuseiyeh  the 

*  Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foun-  *  See  above,  p.  486. 

tain,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  uot  visit,  '  Dr  Do  Forest  sa>y  at  'Ain  aCorintbiaii 

Btill  an  hour  further  nortli ;  p.  9.     It  may  capital,   and  some  antique  hewn  stouea ; 

exist  in  one  of  the  villages  ;  but  has  no  Joum.  of  Am.  Or.  Sue.  III.  p.  3G0. 
connection  with  'Anjar. 
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direct  road  from  Zebedftny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  Rreat  plain.  ^ 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  yillaee  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  Tillage 
of  Deir  el-GhOzftl,  lyin^  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  o{ 
hills ;  or,  rather,  on  a  ndge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  BOkft'a.  Just 
out  of  the  Tillage  and  aboTe  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  OTer  the  great  plain,  are  me  massiTe  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  haTO  rolled  far  down  into  the ' 
Talley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40^  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ba'ith,  a  small  Tillage  on  a  lower  hilL* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BOhSi'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahiir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  fix)m  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  blu£b.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Mftsy,  situated  on  a  like  hilL  Here,  just  west  of  the 
Tillage,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  haTe 
been  a  church  ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  L0N0INU8. — ^We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  Tahftifeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  higher  ridge  runnine 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tdl  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  bein^  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  TahfClfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridpe  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

LeaTing  Mfisy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Tahftlfeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  laree,  and  well  used  up  fer  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
Tillage  of  Tahffifeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  ;  and 

'  See  abore,  p.  486.  umns  ;**  Jonm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  y» 

*  Here  Dr  De  Forest  fonnd  **  mall  Co-    86a 
riotbian  capitals  and  fragmenti  of  ool- 
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then  tans  up  a  tiDOT  iowtids  ihe  Dorth.  Hftving  no  guida  im 
mistook  the  way, ud  dimbad  the hiU diiectty wiOioiit « path; 
but  came  to  the  road  wain  about  forty  lodi  watt  of  the  lulfiM. 
We  DOW  crowed  the  £jg^  ridge  bafi»e  ui^  bafing  the  U^  ^Nl 
on  our  left ;  and  deeoeiSiiu;  and  onMring  a  deep  TaOej  on  the 
otber  nde,  runnmg  out  N,  bjr  W.  we  aeeended  to  Helqr  Bhtt  on 
our  rij^ty  reacbing  it  at  12J0.  Hero  we  looked  vouid  ftr  a 
ihadT  plaoe  ton  Innbb  •^"d  rest :  and  ^iMiw*g  an  unooonpiiBd 
bouie  newly  wbitewaabed.  we  took  poeaeaikm  of  tbe  poieb^  and 
made  ounwlTes  oomfirtable.  The  owner  aaw  u%  and  kept 
watch  at  a  diatanoe.  It  aeema  the  Tuikiah  officeia  take  poaaea 
aion  of  bouaea  when  thej  pleaae,  and  compel  the  people  to  aena 
tbenu  Tbe  owner  iherJR»e  kept  thua  akof ;  but  on  oar  in?il»- 
tion  be  came  and  aat  with  ui^  and  made  ua  quite  at  home. 

Nebj  Shit  (8elh)  ia  a  Tery  huge  TiDagB,  lying  half  waj  im 
ibe  weatem  dediTitj  of  the  weatem  and  loweat  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon*  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rookr  JedM  n«zt 
the  plain,  liea  the  TiUaffe  er-BumAdy,  a  mile  and  a  naif  diatant. 
Bebw  it.  on  ibia  aide  of  the  ledge,  ia  a  deepwell  oidtivated  wti- 
Iot  runmng  out  aouthweat  to  tbe  BOkt'a.  The  TiUage  of  Nelqr 
Bhtt  takea  ita  name  fiom  a  oonapicuona  Wdy  of  the  "  Prophet 
Beth;''  whoae  body,  according  to  Mualim  tradition,  ia  iwie 
depoaited.  Near  by  ia  a  good  moak.  The  view  fiKimthiaTillue 
ia  extenai?e  towaroa  ibe  north  alonff  the  great  "nSkf ;  wbSe 
oppoaite  ia  Lebanon  with  ita  rugged  aidea  and  anow-orowned 
Bummita. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  ZebedAny  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  beeq  described  fiom 
Zebedftny  as  mr  as  to  SQrghftya.^  Thence  it  follows  down  ibe 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  SQrghfiya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabtln  from  the  north* 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabtln  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plaina 
of  Zebedtoy  and  Sarghftya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Tahf(ifehy  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shtt  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  TahfClfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahftlfeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Stir* 
gh&ya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

'  Sm  abofw,  ^iSe.         *  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  SMrm,  1854,  pi  6001 
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At  this  point  toOy  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebedftny, 
through  which  also  Wady  Tahftlfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  Tins 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Bliid&n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  Btik&'a ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Btikk'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shit  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  ond 
fourth)  of  the  BQk&'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  lulls,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hiUs  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surfitce 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shtt  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Bum&dy ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Bumfidy  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  roc^  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  &r 
from  Wady  Ma'rabdn  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  SQrghftyft 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Tahfilfeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabtin  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabdt,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross  ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difScult  defiles  to  wind  through.' 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hiUs. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et^^ 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

>  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioih.  Saorft,  1854,  ZebedAnj  to  Bm'ilbek,  thon^  hii  deserip- 
pp.  660,  661.— I  suppose  this  to  be  the  tion  is  notdfldnito;  Limds  of  the  Bihta, 
roato  bj  which  Dr  Wilson  travelled  from    IL  pp.  876,  876. 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabftn  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'albek^  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  p^sed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Bu^ay.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Mftsy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
Bok&'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  Tms  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation  ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shtt.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountaine, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Bok&'a 
thus  far  is  eveiywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Mfisy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  margin  of  tlie  great  plain.*  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahfilfeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
KOna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  ROmady.  Then  follows  Tflbshdr  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kunciseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modem 
hamlet  on  the  left ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  comes 
to  Bereitdn.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  D^ris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;'  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

'  This  road  was  taken  hj  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  Ba*albek.     Near  this  village  ia 

in  travelling  from   Ba'albek   to    'Anjar;  what  might  seem  to  be  a  small  temple, 

Jonm.  of  Am.  Or.  Soa  III.  pp.  868,  369.  described  by  Burckhardt  as  surrounded  by 

—-Schubert  also  followed  the   same  road,  eight  beautiful  granite  columns ;  Trav.  pp. 

at  least  from  Sirln,  which  he  writes  Za-  1 1,  12.  But,  according  to  0.  v.  Kichter,  the 

rain  ;  III.  p.  814.  columns  are  merely  planted  in  the  ground 

*  D6ri8  is  on  the  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  tliom 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hill,  eiffht  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  stiU  be  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cuttii^  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  tibiere  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  firom  east  to  west.  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 

FmL  In, 

Length 68  4 

Width 17  2 

Height 14  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridee  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;^  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  fitr  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoU. 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  &ced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  waUs  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modern 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  upwmrds ;  formiiig  a  MnaUm  Tor-  colmmif  were  of  eovne  brought  from  Be'- 

beb  or  Weir;   p.  80.      So  too  Lt  GoL  elbelc 

Squire,  in  WalpoWs  Trmvele  in  t^oob  '  In  tbe  en^e  formed  hj  the  dtr  wall 

Coontries  of  tbe  East.  p.  807.    Tbe  liice  on  this  bUl,  fcrmeify  etood  the  Dorio  ool- 

condnsion  is  ezpreand  still  more  definitelj  nmn  described  bj  Poooeke  and  Wood ; 

and  stronglj  bj  De  Sanlc^;  Narrat  II.  p.  Poooeke  IL  i.  p.  107.    Wood  p.  17.    It 

689.    It  is  obTioodj  the  same  stmetare,  bad  aheadj  been  orertfarown  in  1802 ; 

which  Pococke  more  than  a  oentorj  ago  Sqcdrs  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p. 

speaks  of  as  *'  a  Mahometan  s^nlchre  of  .  806.    Tbe  lemahis  are  deeoiibed  bj  De 

an  octagon  figure;**  ILL  p.  108.   Thefine  Sauky;  Narrat  11.  p.  616  sq. 
Vol.  IIL— 43 
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inoMtlianaiiiMatflligeof  lAig«r  lu^*    TtMnmbera 
traai  of  taiicnu  Undb  aipeoklly  waliiiit  tieei. 

TI10  km  and  Mratifbl  ibimteiii  <£  BaTalbek  fa 
miniitfli  loafli  of  6iit  ftom  the  temples,  in  iii  omi  tweet  TaDej 
or  depreorion  in  tiie  pkin ;  wluoh  lieie  mni  up  to  the  lieie  of 
Anti-LebenoQ  on  ihe  north  of  the  hills  end  temoe.  The  wliola 
▼ale  is  rich  and  meedow^lika.  The  water  hoils  iq^  in  several 
plaoes ;  two  of  which  are  haUt  np  with  a  low  semicuoolar  wnIL 
On  the  stone-woik  of  one  of  the  fountains  Ifanndrell  found  * 
Oreek  insoription,  oontaining  the  name  of  a  Christian  hidiopL* 
The  water  is  limjodand  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  inn  piei^ 
met;  as  laim  peihaps  as  the  stream  fiom  Neha'  flhmesin. 
Just  hj  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  n  shude 
row  of  odumns  along  the  middle ;  periiaps  once  conneoted  dj 
arches  and  eidiiff  to  support  the  roof    On  the  north  side  fa  n 

auare  court.*  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
e  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them ;  Imfc 
blanches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temdLea, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  fa  after* 
wards  exhausted  in  the  j^lain  bj  irrigaUon;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Lltftny,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  ponnanent 
souroe  of  the  LltAny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  viliMe  called 
Hanshbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  £ebanon : 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  huge  as  that  <d  Ba'albek.* 

The  eleyation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Bussegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet'     U^he  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellerB  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same  ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

'  In  Bnrokhaidtrf  time  Ba'albak  ocm-  the  ride  of  Anti-Lebanon:  TnT.  p.  la 

tidned  eboot  mwmty  fiuniUee  of  Met4wilel^  We  neither  mw  it,  nor  heerd  it  epoken  o£ 
«nd  twentj-fiTeof  Greek Oetholioe ;  p.  16.        *  So  Mr  Robbon,  who  bed  Tinted  the 

There   hai  probably  been  little  ohange  fountain,  and  oroased  the  itream  eome  dia- 


.tanoe  ftirther  down.     Comp.  Bnrckhnrdt 
.  *  Maandrdl  Jdom.  May  6th,  nh.  Tray.  p.  10. 

*  The  imaller  foontain  Tidted  by  Bnrok-        *  Ra«egger  Reisen  I.  p.  702.   Schubert 
bardt^  whioh  be  eaUa  JAih,  ia  higher  np  on    IH  p.  822. 
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the  temples. 

The  temples,  the  rains  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  ereater  and 
the  lesser.'  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platmrm,  elerated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Beside! 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  colunms  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platfonn.*  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardlv  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Volney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  1  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

'  The  small  drcalar  temple  further  emit,    garded  m  standfaig  upon  the  same  platform 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  templei     BibUotfa.  Saa 

*  It  haa  aometimes  been  erroneously  re-    1848,  p.  86. 
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The  main  material  ifl  eveiywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills,* 

'  Wood  and  Dawkins  RuinB  of  Baal-  meamrements ;  and  I  gi^e  in  the  text 
bee,  fol  Lond.  1767,  Plate  m.  Comp.  those  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  except 
alao  Volnej,  II  p.  216. — We  made  few     whei'e  otherwise  spociiied. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  mnst  evetywliere  "be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.^ 

The  Great  Tekple. — The  eastern  firont  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico^  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  fianked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading;  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  worb. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

I.  MagnU  Dii$  EeHupoliianit  pro  ialuU  AnUmini  Pii  JMMi  Augutii  $t 
Julia  AugutUB  matrii  d4nnini  no$tri  eeutrarum  SenaUu  patruB  ....«»- 
lumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  ma  p^cunia  ex  toto  UbetUi  ou- 
tfits tohit, 

II.  Magnii  Diis  EdiupoUtanii ....  oriii  domini  nMtri  AnUmini  Pii 
Felieii  Augtuti  et  Julia  AuguiUB  mairia  domini  noitri  eeutrarum .... 
nUmianm  capita  columnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  wa  peeunia .  • . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
cornice  on  the  level  of  the  portico ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  fix)nt,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneatii  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

'  One  of  these  ttfuctiuei  is  a  cliimsj  Saulcj  thereTote  reaards  them  as  a  TotiTV 

Saadrangalar  fort,  directly  abutting  npon  testimonial  in  behiuf  of  Marens  Anrelitia 

lie  front  of  the  lesser  temple.  Antoninus,  alVerwaids  Caraealla,  the  son 

'  These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the  lonff  of  Sevems  and  the  empress  Jolia  Domna. 

slender  style  of  letters,  which  is  regarded  Narrat  II   p.  628. — M.  De  Sankj  oon- 

asmariung  the  period  of  Septimins  Serems,  aiders  the  two  inscriptiQiifl  as  being  neailj 
at  the  close  of  the  second  oentarj.   M.  De 
Vol.111— 43* 
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courts  IB  seTenteen  feet  wide.  On  each  aide  of'  it  is  a  smaller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width* 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  conrt,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angle 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side^  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangolar 
eoDtdra^  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Bomish 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irr^ular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  txedrm 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 

Crtal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
kding  into  the  Oreat  Quadrangle^  the  vast  court  directly  in 
firont  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventv  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedrcR. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  m  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro* 
ceeding  towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  witn  four 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  oourt ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  firont.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  corner.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  comer  and  the  great 
peristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  eocedrce. 
Proceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedroe  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  eaxdrae  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedrce^ 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.*     Their  bases  and  capitals  are 

'  One  of  these  granite  colamna,  of  the     Saalcy  as  lyiug  in  one  of  tlie  vaults  he- 
same  diameter,  is  mentioned  hy  M.  De     neath ;  Narrative  II.  p.  626. 
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supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrcB  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ;  *  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle^ 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Oorinthian  order  ;*  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  corner  columns  twice ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  aU. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.*  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more  ;*  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-six  feet.'  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  tiie  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  feot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  ftdl  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  mind  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  awa^  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtam  these 
masses  of  iron  I 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  waU 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  weU  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

>  Tom.  n.  p.  218.    Thej  are  aim  ra-  '  So  too  WOfon,  Lands  of  the  BiUe,  IL 

ferred  to  in  Kobert^  Sketchet,  Ezplan.  of  p.  888.                                           

Plate  :  Eattem  Pftrtico,  Baalhee,  *  Wood  and  Dawklna,  Plate  XXm. 

*  The  order  of  all  the  oohimns  through-  *  Lands  of  the  Bihle,  IL  j^  888. 

ont  the  temple  and  ooarts,  is  supposed  to  *  Wood,  p.  88. 
hare  been  the  Corinthian. 
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longsr  itooM  altetimto  irith  kyeiB  of  diorler  oMi^    The  Aiafc- 

II6H  of  thflte  ooonei  is  mj  miifiiniily  three  ftet  mijtkt  inalw  ; 

and  Ihmi  iho  pneent  imfluM  of  iha  gioiind  oatrida  to  U^ 

tik  of  iha  lam  oohimiie  alxyf6y  ib^ 

aboat  fbrty-ei^lbet    In  the  eoathem  wall  tha 

itonee  wore  ninilar;  and  tha  davation  piobaUj  tha  aaanai 

Whether  on  tha  lefd  of  tfaeae  waUs  above  there  waa  m  ^anltad 

eqihiiada,  endoaed  bj  tha  periftjla;  whether  tfaJa 

mounted  bj  a  cdia  within  tha  ktte ;  or  whether  tha  < 

and  Mristjla  akoa  aerred  tha  pnrjpoee  of  a  vaat  hjnadml 

temple ;  can  petfaapa  never  be  detemuned.    It  may  be^  ttMt  fha 

latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesiB. 

This  magnilBoent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  ftet  above 
tha  a4iMent  oonnfanr,  ffanned  of  ooorse  a  oonspkmooa  oigeot  in 
eveiT  direction.  Bven  now,  tha  six  western  oolnmna  of  ita 
Boatnem  side,  Iha  only  onea  which  yet  remain  nprig^t,  oonaUUite 
tha  chkf  point  of  attiaction  and  wmder  in  all  the'variooa  vbnra 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  DawkiDS^ 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  oolnmns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wondeiM  than  tha  other  parts  of  tha  neat  temple 
are  the  immense  eztemal  £hib$truetum$f  by  which  tha  waJla 
snpporting  tha  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  propeity  applied  to  hnoe  masses  of  masoniTy  on 
which  nothing  rests.^  This  eztemal  snbstraction  wall  is  mond 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  soath  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the*  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  subBtructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*     It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering, 

'  Wood  and  DAwkiot  tArt  to  these  the  Tided  mesa,  whioh  ie  lixty-nbe  feet   in 

nftme  of  nUxumnatU^  wh£  a  like  queation  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eighteen  in 

n«  to  ito  itrict  propriBty.  hreadth  ;*'  Lands  of  the  Bihle  U.  p.  881. 

*  Dr  WilsQo  speaks  here  of  ''one  stone  This  statement  I  am  noahle  either  to  con- 

overlooked  both  by  Maoodiell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict     Like  all  former  tim- 

and  Dawkins,  probably  because  iiiegnlarlj  vellers,  except  Dr  Wilson,  we  observed  no 

cot  in  the  outer  turfacei  thongh  of  nndi-  soch  stone. 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  west  end  of  the  great  temple, 
corresponding;  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wall  extendmg  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modem. — ^It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi- 
thet of  Traithon.^ 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  wito  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
Cyclopean  work ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  fiom  the  quany, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measurmg  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huce 
block  still  lyin^  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  woukl 
seem  to  be  no  plEtce  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  present  structures." 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  Une  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  far  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  iSce  transverse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.*  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust.'  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults  ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.'  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  waU,  some  thirty 
feet  fix)m  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.     Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

*  *Uphw  rptki^otf,  Cbron.  pMch.  I.  p.  tions  are  lerened ;  uid  De  Saulqj  report^ 
561  ed  Dind.  p.  808  Par.  thai  the  bMet  of  all  the  sides  are  of  the 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  883.  "gigantic  material*  of  an  eaitter  Ttnlt, 
'  See  above,  p.  605.                                     p.  625. 

*  Ritter  Eidk.  XVIL  i.  p.  286.  H.  '  Maundrell  says:  **Y<m  pass  in  a 
Qnys,  Relation  II.  p.  24.  statelj  arched  wslk  or  portioo,  one  hnn- 

*  These  are  mentioned  by  ManndreD,  Maj  dred  and  fifty  yards  kms,  which  leads  yon 
5th ;  by  Pooocke,  who  speaks  of  two  bnsts,  to  the  [lesser]  temple ;"  May  5tfa.  Pooooka 
JI.  L  p.  Ill ;  by  De  Sanlcy  IL  d.  626  eq.  U.  L  p.  111. 

^•Maundrell  says  that  some  of  ttie  intorip- 

LL 
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court  IB  a  small  doorway  with  sculptured  sides,  leading  appar- 
ently to  the  vaults.  The  southern  wall  of  this  court  was  prob- 
ably similar. 

Lbssbb  Tbmplk. — This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  large  temple  ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  <tf 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawldns  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  every- 
where Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extendmg  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadran^e.  It  was  approached 
from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  high, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Boque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.^  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  cella  measures,  on  the 
outsido,  ono  hundred  and  sixty  foot  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristylo,  of  fif- 
teen columnB  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastem  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.*  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  portico  ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  wtdls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  Iiighcr  up.  These  blocks  arc 
very  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

^  Vojage  de  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  108,  Amst  the  ends  of  the  two  side  waUs  of  the  ves- 

1728.     Maundrell  in  1697  says  nothing  of  tibnle.   Nothing  of  this  i4)pear8  in  the  plan 

4he  stepa.  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and  Pococke  alao 

*  De  la  Roqne  deacribea  four  other  col-  questionB  De  la  Koque's  statement ;  II.  i. 

uiuDf  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  108. 
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leaning  againflt  the  cella.  Here  too  the  hottoms  of  the  colomns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Alon^  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.^  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  ceUa  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  aU  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  ftUen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
stiU  in  their  place ;  on  the  west,  six ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end." 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  tweniy-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  sui^>asses 
anything  found  elsewhere.*  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  mches 
broad ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  sur&ce  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

*  Roberta  Sketches  of  the  Holj  Land;  ezqninte  in  ito  detail,  of  UTthing  of  iM 
Explan.  of  the  Plate :  WeUem  Forties  kind  in  the  world.  The  peneu  can  oooTejr 
Baalbec  bat  a  faint  idea  of  iti  beant j.    One  toroll, 

*  Roberts  Sketches,  ibid.  alone,  of  acantfans  leaves,  with  groops  of 
'  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plates.                    children  and  panthers  intertwined,  mu^t 

*  The  foUowhig  is  the  judgment  of  Mr  form  a  work  of  itnlC*  Sketchest  Ths 
Roberts  the  artist :  "  This  is  peihaps  the    Doorway,  BatOlm. 

most  elaborate  work,  as  weQ  as  the  most 
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extending  on  eeoli  ride,  where  the  other  ende  am  borne  mp  hj 
flying  g^iL  The  oreit  abows  that  this  is  not  the  Boimui  eogle  ; 
hot,  ae  the  eeme  fignve  is  fimnd  in  the  neat  temple  of  the  ena 
at  Pahn7i%  V ohiey  and  others  Rfud  it  as  the  oriental  iwgfir 
oonseorated  to  the  son.*  When  rooooke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  dntehed  this  portal,  it. was stiU  in  a  pedhot  state; 
batinihediookorihe  earthquake  of  A.  D.17S9»the  niddlo 
stone  of  the  lintel  dipped  and  sank  between  the  two  otheo^  and 
now  hangs  sospendedDj  the  middle.*  Theeec^isthnaeq^am- 
ted  ftom  the  genii  on  each  ride. 

The  oella  is  wtthoat  windows,  cnr  any  apertnres  Ibr  Vf^ 
Whether  there  was  erer  a  nxxf  is  perhaps  doobtftd.  With  the 
exoeptbn  of  its  eolonnades,  it  may  haTO  been  hypnthral,  or 
maimyso.  A^jaoent  to  the  portal  on  each  ride  are  maasifie 
pQlarSy  eaoh  wmloring  a  spiial  staircase  leading  to  the  ttm. 
Along  the  rides  of  tbe  interior  are  fluted  half  onhimnSi  wiUk 
intorraiing  niohes  bdow  and  abo^e ;  these  haTO  pnneotiooa  in 
the  botUnn  of  eaoh  like  pedestaliL  as  if  liar  statues.  The  lower 
niohes  are  finished  abofo  with  so(diopwK»k;  the  upper  ones  wifli 
triangular  nediments  (tabeinaoles).  In  the  ooineis  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  odumns,  as  at  MrideL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  ftet ;  its  breadth  se?enty-fimr.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  fl>undatk>n  walls  runninff  thwqi^ 
its  kngtn ;  whioh  probably  served  to  divide  oflF  side  aides^  wbetk 
the  temple  was  oonverted  into  a  ohuroh.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.*  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

GiNEBAL  Fkatubes. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  veiy  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

*  Vdlner,  Vojage  H.  p.  227.  and  fouiid  two  roomi,  which  he  does  not 

*  In  VcdDeT's  time  this  ttoM  had  nok  deioribe;  11.  L  p.  109.— On  the  lide  of  Um 
eight  inches ;  Voyage  XL  n.  222  It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  these  chambers^ 
now  sunk  lower ;  Se  Sanlcf  says  about  Burckhardt  foand  the  Cofio  imcriptioo, 
two  jards ;  IL  p.  604.  which  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.    For  ooajeo- 

*  De  U  Boqoe  ipeaks  of  thhrteen  steps;  tnral  readings  of  this  inscription,  see  Ge- 
J.  p.  115.  senms*  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  I.  p.   490 

*  Pooocke  descended  into  these  Tanlts,  Germ. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance I  Here  are  accumulate  vast  neaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shafts  of  broken  columns ;  gigantic  architraveSy  cor- 
nices, and  ceilinj^y  all  exquisitely  sculptured ;  all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  rorming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  world  I 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceM 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fidlen  shafts  below ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  goinff  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast* 
ness,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  lamer  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries ;  and 
wiU  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light* 
ness,  but  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

Circular  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cdla  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  colunms,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  firom 
the  ceUa  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  mches  as  for  statues.     The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns, 
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one  abofa  the  aUiar ;  tke  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corintlilao.  In 
the  dill  of  Mirndgdli  Pooooka^  and  Wood,  the  building  was 
wed  bj  tlie  Oieak Ohlimittl  ••  e ehurck ^  Accotdmg  to  Maun- 
dieU  it  irae  even  iben  ^in  a  mj  tottering  coDditiuu  ; "  and  now 
it  hie  mwf  enffioee  end  eeeme  ifody  to  faU.^ 

HniOET.— There  ie  no  qwetion  I  bolieve,  m  to  the  identic 
of  Be^elhek  with  the  anoieiit  Hdiopolis  of  Sjria^  mentioned  1>y 
eeterd  wifteie  neeity  eotempcMrarj  with  tjie  Chjifitian  era. 
Strebo  epeehs  of  it  ee  hdng^  with  Chalcia^  under  the  dominion 
ofPtoleiiqrtiieeoiiofMeimmiiLelreadymcn  Flinj 
lefbn  toit  inddentdljee  neer  ue  fioureefl  of  the  OrdDtes^  between 
Lebenon  end  Anti-IidMUMXt^  Joeaphue  narrates^  that  Pompey^ 
merohhig  fiom  Apemee  on  the  Orontes,  parsed  through  the  citiee 
— ^   '  *        ■  PeUa/     " 


Ptolemy  likewise 
the  cities  of  Ca^le8y^ia,•      Na 
fimndi  which  m  not  kior  than  the 


of  Hdiopolii  end  Qhrioi^  end  oeine  to 
enomenitee  HeKopoBe  fy?*^ 

%Fwm^wn     M^n^w^m^m    aNHp    ^^^^    e^w^^»  ^^^v 

tUid  oamtmj  after  Qhiiitb 

The  neme  HeiioMHiy  ^  Oitj  of  the  Sun/"  implies  that  this 
eltji  Hke  ite  nemeeeie  in  Bgrpti  was  already  oonseerated  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  eon.  Indeed  the  eou  was  one  of  the  chief  di  vlnitiea 
in  ibe  Byrien  end  Aeietk  wimhip ;  and  to  him  wag  applied  in 
their  mjQiologj^  ee  well  ee  to  Jnpitef  and  some  other  gods,  the 
lieme  of  Beefor  Lotd,'  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  etrong 
inflmnoe  npon  that  of  Qjnie ;'  and  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  inppoee  a  oonneetion  between  the  forma  of  eun  worship 
in  the  two  oonntries.  Indeed,  this  is  exproB^Iy  affirmed^  *^  and 
MacrobioB,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  fix)m  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt.'* 

it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 


Be  all  this  however  as 


>  MMindzen,  Maj  6th.  Pooocka  IL  L  p. 

loa 

•  Comp.  De  Sanloy,  11.  p.  607. 

'  Strabo  la  2. 11.  p.  758.— See  above, 
p  497. 

«  U.  N.  6.  18  or  82,  **amiiis  Orootet, 
natoi  inter  libanam  et  AntUibannm  juxta 
UeUopoUm." 

•  Joe.  Antt  14.  8.  2. 

•  PtoL  Qeogr.  6.  14. 

•  Gr.  'HkuXwokit. 

•  Movers,  die  PbAniiier,  L  pp.  167, 169, 
168, 167,  169  iq.  180.  Heoee  the  name 
VQO  ^S^yBatU  Bhimsth,  **Lord  of  the 
Son,"  in  a  Pahnyiene  innriptioii ;  Movert 
ibid.  p.  174.  So  too  Macrobiai  SatumaL 
1.  28.  Comp.  Qeien.  Heb.  Lex.  art  ^9^ 
no.  6. — For  the  name  Baal  as  nsed  of  other 
gods,  Japiter,  Satnm,  and  Mars,  see  Mo- 
Ten  ibid.  Qeeen.  Hebw  Lex.  1.  a 


*  Movers  L  a  ppi  67,  285  sq. 
>*  So  Lnoian  or  the  anthor  of  Ihetraot 
de  Syria  Deo,  §  <^«  "Ex^mtv  Si  ml  lUuu 

VTKW,  rh  ^{  *HA/otf  wikMS  is  r^  ^ou4m^ 
AWicrro.  *Eyit  fi4f  fiuf  o6ar  Ihranra,  §Uya 
9h  iced  r^ff  iced  ipXBS6y  iaru 

"  Maoob.  SatumaL  1. 28,  *<  Assjril  [L  e. 
Syri]  qaoqne  Solem  sab  nomine  Joiris^ 
qnem  Dia  Heliopoliten  cognominant,  max- 
imis  ceremoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  qam 
Heliopolis  nnncnpator.  IJjas  dei  simula- 
crum somtum  est  de  oppido  JEgjpti,  quod 
et  ipsom  Heliopolis  appellator,  regnante 
apud  iEgyptios  Senemure;  peiiatnmqiie 
est  primum  In  eam  per  C^am,  legatom 
Deleboris,  regis  Assyriorom,  saoerdoteaqiie 
iEgyptios,  quorum  prinoepe  ftdt  Partemetis^ 
diuque  habitnm  ainid  Assyrioi^  poetea  Ha* 
liqmlim  oommigTavit** 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which' speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  &ct  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  suhstructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  ma^gnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  Oity  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal-gad^ 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  Bftnifts ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  have  lain  so  &r  north  as  Ba'albek* — By  the 
same  writers  Baalaih  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  ^'  Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; " '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek  solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  tihas  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.^  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Gazara  (Gezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-hamon^  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles ;  ^  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
fiivourable  spot  for  a  vineyard ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.' 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opolis and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  '^  plain  of 
Aven  *'  (Bikath  AvenV'  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  imder- 
stood  the  passage ;  smce  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

'  Heb.  *1»  b^a ,  Josh.  11,  17.   12,  7.  likewise  Wilioii,  Lands  of  the  BiUe  IL 

So  Ocen  de  Baal-hjunon  etBaal-gnd,  in  his  P-  -^*-  „    ,  ^  ^  ,  ,  „ 

Diasertatt.  philoL  theoL    Mlchaelis  S«|>.  ^  Baal-hamim,  tte  latter  word,  Ha- 

plemm.  ad  Lexx.   Hebrr.  pp.   197,  201.  ni<»  V\^^\  i«  1>J  «»»•  ^^^  fw  Awum 

Ilosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  L  U.  pp.  280,  28L  or  Amnum,  the  Egyptian  Jopiter.     So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  280.  Michaelis  SnppL  Lap.  901.     Roeenm.  L  a 

*  See  aboTe,  pp.  409,  410.  P-  281.    WUmou  La    Bat  this  l^gyptian 

•  Heb.  nija .  1  K.  9.  17.  18.  "*™*  ^^'^  ^  Behnw  as  poK,  Jer.  48, 
4  A  pKi.  fi**!!^  ^'  ^'^  ^  ^    Geeenios  refSnns  Baal-ha- 

•  f      A^lpii     r.         »,     :.«       montotheBiXivi^orBaXa^orJiidith 
1   V'^J^a^^'^^'   Co-P^M^P*-    8,  8,  amon*  tibThffls  of  Samw^ 

Imt  p.  778  sq.  than.  This  is  more  probable,  if  soch  a  place 

*  Josh.  19,  44.  aotoaD J  existed;  seeabore,  pp.  887,  888. 
'  Heb.  )im  b9a,  Cant  8,   IL     So        *  Heh.  |;i|-n;|ja,  Am.  1,  6  andmaig. 
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On,  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.*  The  alia* 
sion  would  then  be  to  the  great  plain  of  the  BokA'a,  or  Coale- 
Syria;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.*  And 
this  accords  well  with  the  context 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  daring  the  second  and  third 
centarieSy  are  fiom  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  QallienuB.' 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEG. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  as 
also  the  legend  COL.  lYL.  AYG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  nmk  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  the  further  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Csdsar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Severus  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  jW  ItcUicum,  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincial 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi- 
mony, we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malak,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  centuiy,  the  notice, 
that  ^^iBlius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world."  •  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotemporary 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fact  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an   earlier  temple ; 

*■  Sept  wtiloy  ^Oy^  Vulg.  eamput  UolL  de  Censib.  lib.  I,  <*  Est  et  HeliopolitanA, 
The  Heb.  115<  or  ")X  for  Heliopolia  in  Egypt,     qa«  *  divo  Severo  per  belli  civilia  oocaaio- 

i.  pointed  „  li.  o,  T«  Ge„.  4.,  45. 50.  s^slSitrtTs::!;"":;^  ^^ 

40,   20,  and  an  "j^St  Ex.  80,   17.      In  all  p.  317.  ^ 

these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Vulgate         •  J.  Malala  Cbronogrr.   ed.  Dindorf,  in 

give  it  by  'HXioiJroXij,  /Ieliopoli$.     The  Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist.  Byzant  ed.  Niebuhr, 

former  nowhere  haye'^Av,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Dind.  p.  119  Yen.     ^HKtot  *Arr»- 

1.  c.  y7yos  Wos  . . .  5<rTit  iicriaty  iy  'HAiotnr^Aci 

'  The  Heb.  MSfja  and  Arab.   BUk&^a  rrjs  ^oiyitcris  rov  Atfidyov  yaby  rS  Ad  tJL4yay^ 

are  strictly  one  and'the  same  word,  signi-  «"«  f<^  a^^"  twv  6yra  dtofidrtty. — Hero 

fying  "  a  cleft  or  plain  between  mountains."  ^^^  w"'«'  probably  referg  to  a  Bah\  Zc^x, 

*  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummorum  III.  p.  «/«/>«<«•  ^<^i  ju«t  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 
834  sq.  More  fully  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  BoAx  'Hklov  (^t3U}  b:P3)  Sun  Baal;  comp. 
M6d.  V.  pp.  298-805.  SuppL  YIU.  pp.  Movers  I  0  pp.  173,  174.  See  above,  p. 
208-212.  618,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antonine  rebuilt  the 

*  Eokhel  L  c.  p.  834.  Comp.  aboye  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  erected  Uio 
Vol.  IL  p.  494.  [iii  442.]  lesser  temple  tr  Jupiter  Baal 

*  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  heen  leflt  unfiniflhed,  or  perhaps  heen  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given^  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimius  Severas ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Severus. 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  0.  M.  H.'  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant.  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Peihaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Yaieiian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,"  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  BaaL  The  architecture  of  lK>th  shows  them  to 
have  been  bmlt  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  fix)m  the  &ct,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio* 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis."  *  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis ;  and  people  came  toother  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.'  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler^ 
ance  of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  firom  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gtelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.*  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  See  abore,  p.  509.  Katrroif  'HSmV  ri/Ann  wpo^fi/rnn^  ytt- 

*  In  fun !  OoUmia  ffeliopdU  Jovi  Op-    fitraSt  md  b^rfmrfifw  lumlhn^  igwfninp 
timo  Maximo  HeliopoiUano,  tfvrtx^Spovr. 

'  See  above,  p.  609.  *  Chron.  Pafob.  ed.  Dindoif  p.  618.  pi 

*  See  bit  coins,  eta  276  Par.    Tbe  Chnmioon  Mji  999  jem 

*  Enseb.  Vit  Const  8.  68,  M  H)f  ♦•••  after  Cbrii^s  tKOMioa 
riicwr  *HKi0vw6Ktmr  if'  |f  o/  fth  rl^r  hd- 

VoL.  III.— 44* 
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the  tlfeatie  &rthe  poblio  gUM.  *  Having  embmced  Climtlanity  1 
be  declined  bie  part»  umL  irae  thrown  by  hig  fellow-actord  into 
ihfd  reeeiToir  of  <he  hftth,  foil  of  warm  w&ter^  in  moekery  of 
hie  baptism,    Hafinff  been  taken  out  and  dicBBed  in  wbite  gaj- 
menti^  be  ttOl  reftiiea  to  appear  in  the  theatre^  crying  out :  ''  I  ^ 
fun  a  Qbiietian :  I  paw  tba  tenible  glory  Id  the  bath,  and  I  wiU  | 
die  a  Obrietian,      The  people  nuh^  madly  upon  kiin,  thmsi  ' 
him  oat  of  tiie  theabe^  and  etoned  him.     Hia  rektiveB  buried  4 
the  body  in  the  nejfl^bonxing  tillage  Manamtne,  where  he  was  ^ 
born:  ud  thtte  a  (miiqad  was  erect^  to  hia  memory, 

When  the  power  of  the  ptate^  uuder  Constautine,  began  to  ] 
be  wielded  in  fiivonr  of  Ohiietiatiity,  a  check  wm  giren  to  the  [ 
debanoheriei  and  licentious  rites  of  heatheuism.  The  temple  of 
Venns  at  Apbeca  (Afka)  In  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ;  * 
and  a  new  law  or  impmal  rescript  warned  the  x>eople  of  Hdi- 
opdis  against  continuing  the  dissdute  praaticeB  of  their  worabip^ 
and  exhorted  them  torecttTO  the  better  faltk*  At  the  eamo 
time  the  emperor  fimnded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ; '  coneecra^ 
ted  a  bishop  with  his  presbyten  and  deacona  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
i^aoe  stin  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demona,  ETen  from  the 
hnguage  of  Eusebius  himself  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  Ohnstians  in  the  dij.  By  ih^ /oundintj  of  a  church  we 
are  probebly  to  ondentand  tiie  convarsion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  BasiUca.^ 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deep]^ 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.'  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinkmg  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  emd  scoffing  to  all'  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
seal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ;  but  in  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.^     In  like  manner, 

'  Enaeb.  ViU  Const  8.  65.  hU  Hutoria  DynmatiAnim,   ed.  Pooocke^ 

.   •  Ibid.  8.  58.    Sonmen  H.  E.  1.  a   ih.  Oxod.  1668.  p.  85. 

5.  la  *  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  6. 

'  Euttb.  ibid.  ^bc^9Uript99^lCKK^0ims  *  Sosom.  H.  E.  5.  la 

Tf  /t^yurror  .  .  .  KmrafimKXiiimw.  *  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  7.    The  historiui 

*  Tliit  ttntimnnj  of  EoMbfau  ii  moi^  rdatM,  that  all  who  took  part  in  tkb  bor* 

repeated  br  Gregory  Abnlpharagiiia  (Bar-  rid  act,  lort  first  their  teeth,  then  Uaeir 

hchnBos),  m  the  thirtiwmth  oentuy ;  see  tooguei^  and  lastljr  their  ejrea. 
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numerous  Christians,  Wnished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.  ^ 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  hun  it  is  related,  that  while 
"  Constantino  during  his  rei^  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
fanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  BcUanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."'  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.'  The  name  of  the  sod, 
JBcUanios,  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Scud 
HclioUj  '  Lord  of  the  Bun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court ;'  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantino,  is  not 
recorded.*  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.^ 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  ur^ed  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D. 
636,  all  Syria,  mcluding  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
faith.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalife  of  the  house  of  'Ommiyah ;'  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

>  Theodoret  H.  £.  4.  22.  p.  179  ed«  ^f^r,/3^rrHrroff,lbr^Ador,/9^XrHrraf;aee 

leading-  Gesen.  ThoMur.   under  b,  p.   7S7.    So 

«ol  ^°-/**5^  ^  DindOT^  p.  661.  p.  iutt„  XVIL  L  p.  24L    Do  Sraky  IL  pw 

803  Par.  Ktnvrarrirof  i  AoM^iof  finri-  g^^                                                 #         r- 

X*^«  rkUfA  idw^p  UK^unw  wan  roht  i'tIiw  U  Um  opinion  of  M.  De  SmIoj; 

waoift  rmw   EAX^rtrr*  ovros  Bt^^dinos  «c«  n.  p.  681. 

KaT4Kwr9r,  iro)  rh  Up^w  'HXioinr^Xcfl#f  rh  •  Engeb.  Vita  Const  8.  6S. 

rod  BaAorTou  T>  ,i(ya  md  wwpififnr^  rh  »  Le  Qoien  Orient  Ghrift  H.  ppi  848. 

rplAi^or,   iral    iwolfiirw  oOrd    inKK^viam  944.     Comp.  GftTe  Sorbtor.  EcoL   fiiat 

Xpitmaamw.  ^  809. 

■  See  above,  p.  6ia  •  Weil  OeMh.  der  Chalifen,  1846,  L 

«  Aram.  0X30  l>93,  Bd^  'nxiov,  iee  p.  80.     Greg.  Abolpliarag.  Hifi  Dymwt 

above,  p.  518,  n.  8.     Hie  dutafle  of  /  ed.  PoooQke,p.ll2Lat  &iiq>.The(^diaa 

into  n  IB  not  nnoommon  in  Sjmo  and  Chronogr.  p.  882  Par.  p.  621  Clawen. 

Greek,  as  in  otiier  languages;   a.  g.  Dor.  *  BiUiottL  Orieotide,  art.  BMtk. 
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yAUk  fimot  mtiii  dhimetefiitiot  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabi&a 

Thb  flnk  of  Amo  dmuamlmaom  k  lim  cliauge  of  aame.  Tlie 
fiitj  i«ippeai%  nol  ••  Hdio|dit|  bal  m  Bu'albok  That  tbe 
kMer  bmm  ootfaipoiidi  to  ito  iNiiMr  in  the  first  part  at  laaat, 
no  Qoo  doabti;  m  to  jot  no  Mrtfahotoy  etymolcigy  or  ortgin  of 
tiio  kttor  porlioa  hot  iMwn  diieofwod,*  Ko  ancient  form  k 
knowni  eitlior  in  Hohtow  or  AraniMai^  from  wbicli  it  can  he 
voU  doiifod.  Bonio  of  tiio  Fmnk  liiirt&riaas  of  the  crusades 
write  iho  namo  JroOoo.' 

The  othor  diQimntmeo  idhnod  to  oboTe^  was  tlie  early  ooa* 
TOfrion  of  tiio  gioftt  tomplo  and  iti  ooorts  into  a  fortreeB.  It  ia 
nabhr  aa  a  mnm  that  AiaUan  writoia  apeak  of  Ba'albek. 

Too  eaiUeal  AiaUan  anihoafi  wbo  mflntioQ  Ba'albek,  are  eU 
IililiaUiri  and  Hal  Brakal,  about  iho  mUdle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
toiy/  Their  notioaa  aio  hrie^  and  quite  Bimilar  to  each  other. 
Tho  lattar  writei:  ^Hoto  aio  gatea  of  palaces^  eculptured  in 
maiUo ;  and  kibr  ooliinini^  alao  of  maiile ;  and  in  the  whole 
mpon  of  Qnia  uoio  ia  not  a  nKHro  atapoEdous  or  coneiderahla 
odmoe.''  Ho  fbrthttr  notioa  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
oentniy.  Aa  a  linrtnai,  tho  poannon  of  it  was  impcrtant  in 
the  fioqnent  wan  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khalifu  of  £^|>t 
and  the  Tariona  dTnaatiea  of  northern  8|jria.  Hear  the  close  of 
the  ele?enth  oentniyi  and  not  lonff  beforo  the  arriTal  of  the 
omiadeni  after  aefietal  alteRiati(Hii|Jia'al1)ek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  l^yptian  role  under  that  of  thf>  Seljuk 
piinces  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.^  In  A,  D.  1134^  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  tbe  latter  among  thamBc^veB.'  Five 
years  later,  in  A  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  yictorioiiB 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus." 


*  Pezbapt  Hie  mgaeitkui  of  A.  Sohul- 
Ceni  U  tbe  moit  proteble,  vii.  thtt  the 
qrHable  Uk  oomet  from  the  Arabic  root 
bakka^  'to  be  oompreaied,  thronged;'  tee 
Freytai^B  Lex.  L  p.  144.  Henoe  Ba'alM 
wouia  aigiiify  <*  Be'eTe  throng"  or  pleoe  of 
iiraltita£.  Tbe  cltj  Meooa  ie  alao  aome- 
times  eaUed  Bekkah,  perbapa  by  aOitera- 
Han,  See  A.  Schnlten'a  Index.  Geogr.  in 
Vit  Salad,  art  BaM^ehum,--Oiihen  re- 
gard the  arDable  ft«l;  aa  for  the  Egyptian 
word  BAKI,  ''citji*  and  then  Walbek 
would  correnond  rally  in  meaning  with 
Heliopoliai  Bat  to  form  anoh  a  oompoond 
with  a  foraiffn  word  ii  againat  the  genina 
of  the  Semitio  tongoea ;  and  probably  no 
analogoua  example  can  anywhen  be  found. 
See  MiohaUa  SnppL  in  Ln.  Heb.  p.  19S 


aq.    Roaenm.  BibL  Qeogr.  I  it  ppw  SSO^ 
81S. 

*  Will  Tyr.  9.  16.  ib.  21.  6,  8.  Ja& 
de.  Vitr.  c.  45  MauUeh,  Adriebatn.  p. 
109. 

*  el-Iathakhii,  daa  Bnoh  der  LiodMr, 
Abera.  tod  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1846,  Pi  87. 
Ouaeley,  tbe  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebu  Han- 
kal,  4to,  Loiid.  ISOa  Tbia  lait  work  ia 
held  by  aome  to  be  only  a  oopy  of  tlie 
firat:  aee  Mordtmann'a  Preface  to  la- 
thakbri. 

*  De  Guignea  Hiit  dea  Hmia,  IL  pou 
886,  887,  888,  Germ. 

*  Ibid.  p.  484,  Genn. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  474,  488,  Germ.  Wilken, 
Geach.  der  Krenzi.  IL  p.  686.  Gompt 
Reinaud,  Chroniquea  Arabea  etc  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edrisi  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'fdbek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  yine- 
yards  and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  Ihen  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.^ Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  '^  stones  of  enormous  size"  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.*  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins." 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Coelesyria.^  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Baymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  Iv,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  BQkd'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  (Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manethera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Bok&'a ;  defeatea  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.* 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  untQ 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
moro  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Kh/in  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.'  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

EdHfli  fwr  Janbert,  I.  p.  953  tq.  *  De  Gnignea,  ibid.  pp.  688, 642,  Gena. 

AshcrV  Benj.  of   Tndelft,   I.   p.  86.     Reinand,  CbroniqiMt  A]   ' 
Kngl^Rabbi  Benjamin    boldt   Bafalbek        *  See  abore,  p.  496. 


AshcrV  Benj.  of   Tndela,   I.   p.  86.     Reinand,  Cbroniqiiet  Arabei^  p.  176. 
jl^Rabbi  Benjamin    boldt   Bafalbek        *  See  abore,  p.  496. 
to  be  tbe   Baalatb  of  Soriptore;  whicb        *  WilL  Tyr.  21.  II.    Tnch  in  Zeitiehr. 


(he  tays)  Solomon  boili  for  the  daughter  of     d.  moig.  Qen  IV.^  612  aq.   Rttter  XVIL 
Pharaoh.  I  K.  9,  la     2  Cbr.  8,  &  p.  227.     Wilken  UL  iL  n.  169. 

De  Guignes  Hist  des  Hwu,  II.  pp.        *  De  Gnignea,  Uiat  oet  Hnn%  Introd. 


474,495,627,Genn.  Reioand,  ChroniqnM    pp.  602,  608,  Germ. 

Arabef  p.  14a  *  De  GnisMt  L  o.  UL  p.  278. 


J  mod  ma  alliliidaDee  of  all  good  tkinge; ' 
At  iliit  time  OOfbot  Him  anirttni  ot  ^  city  waa  called  MaJtriz; 
iad  Imm  wu  boniy  in  laa  jMur  1867,  the  celebrated  Ambiaii 
Urtoriaii  Takleddiii  Almod,  tetter  known  by  his  mora  usual 
iqppolktifeu  dklfoftrML*  At  fli6  ivij  cloea  af  ilie  century^  m 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'alteik  iUmidfliQd  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
qoerar,  TamoilftM  QBnm  Lmg)  rwlio  directed  hia  maroh  thia 
nmy  ftom  Himui  to  Dimiicrni,  TIib  conqueror  made  no  delay^ 
tet  hjifamad  on  to  DjiMjOIMI  ;  ••  tiia  winter  was  appToacLing.* 
This  Mpeait  to  te  the  ktoit  luftoDoal  noUca  of  Ba'albek  in 
otiental  wiitoci, 

Ba'albek  m&am  tt  ihrt  tine  to  tefie  been  ae  yet  unknown  to 
Tieak  tmfeDen  after  the  emeidei.  It  ^vaa  remote  ftom  any  of 
the  gieftt  roedi.  whkli  oonneeted  DaiMuscufi  either  with  tke 
iXMMit,  or  with  tae  mote  northern  dtaai  of  Byria.  Hence  for  a 
hundred  end  fifty  fMii^  mtil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tart.  we  find  no  fiirther  notioe  of  Be'albek.*  At  that  time, 
A.V.  1048,  the  Frenoh  tm?eller  Bdon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
wny ;  end  he  hrie%  deeoiibee  the  pleoe,  mtich  in  the  eame  way 
ee  en  intelligent  peieing  tm?eller  wonkl  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  ffreel  temple  wea  etiU  e  fortrem ;  and  within  it  were  then 
gtendmg  nine  Vmy  oolninni,*  The?et  another  French  traveller, 
waaatBa'alhek  ebonlA.  D.  IffSO;  W  aeema  to  add  aodni« 
to  Belon'a  aoooonl*  The  eame  lemark  appliea  to  tiie  Gerayua 
lfilohiorTon8ejdlitiinA.D.15S7;  and  to  BadaiYil  in  A.  D. 
1583.' 

In  the  next  century,  QuaresmiuB,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  &ther  was  probably  not  veiy  par- 
ticular in  his  obsenrations ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  wero 
the  visits  of  De  la  Boque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Boque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  • 


>  Almir.  Tab.  I^Tiia,  ed.  KAUsr,  p.  108. 

>  iyH«rbelofc  BibUotL  Orient  art.  Mae- 
rUi. 

*  SherifUdin,  Hlit  da  Tfamir  Beo  on 
Tamerian,  par  ta  Croix,  Par.  1728,  lib.  V. 
o.  2a  Tom.  m.  pp.  811,  812.  De 
Gnignes  L  o.  IV.  pw  806  Gtorm.    Ritter 

*  A&cbomiiia  (1690)  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  anj  modem  traTeller;  ppi  108, 
109. 

*  P.  Belon,  Obaenralioot  efto.  4ta  Par. 
1656.  p.  JI6&  Qeim.  in  Panlni^  Samm- 
Img,  Th.  n.  p.  6b 


*  A.  Thevet,  Cocmograpbie  vniTenelle^ 
L  6.  c.  H. 

*  M.  T.  SeydUti  in  Beiasb.  p.49d.  Bad- 
liTil  in  the  aame,  XL  pi  148. 

*  De  la  Roque  Voyage  en  Syrie,  12mo. 
Amtt  1728,  Tom.  I.  ppi  97-168.— Maun- 
drell'f  Journey,  under  May  6tb.  The  fol- 
lowing is  all  that  reUtes  to  the  great  tem- 
ple: **About  fifty  yardi  distant  iVom  the 
hesser]  tomple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pfl. 
tsrs,  Teiy  ijreat  and  lofty;  with  a  moei> 
stately  arohitraTe  and  cornish  at  top.  Thia 
speaks  itself  to  have  been  part  of  soma 
▼eiy  august  pile ;  but  what  one  now  eeea 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawrngs  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751 ;  and  the  elecant  description 
of  Yolney,  in  A«  D.  1784  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  iterance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turkish  officials.  The  ^reat  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.  *  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  srand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  mucn  lower  than  in  Yolney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  ^nend  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.' 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Gassas,  Laborde,  and  Boberts. 

of  it  is  but  jnst  enongb  to  gire  a  regret,        '  Yolnej,  Voyage  IL  p.  223. 

that  there  should  be  no  more  of  it  remain-        *  The   Bain*    or  Baalbeo,  foL   Loud. 

ing."  1767. 


SEGTIOK  III. 


VmOX    BA'A&BIX    BT    BIBLBR    to    SL-HueK. 

Bbtobd  Bafdbdi^  towBidi  4lie  novA.  ^  oliamc  t^r  of  the 
Bflk&'a  undeigoet  a  jpMfc  changa.  mUbmta^  fmm  K&mtd 
norUnfmidi^  its  main  Mtam  uee  thoaa  of  a  bioad,  Icvel^  fertile 
plaiii,  ooeapjing  tiie  gieatar  portion  of  ilio  great  mountain  deft ; 
with  odIt  a  nanow  paialM  YtJkj  mt  tetiaoo  akng  the  foot  of 
Anti-LebaDoiL  aepaiated  fiom  the  kmoir  plain  t^  a  lino  of  faHls, 
The  aveiage  ineaiih  between  the  moontaina  we  eetimatad  as 
ftom  two  and  a  half  to  ihiee  hoai%  or  fiom  u&Yen  to  nine 
niileB»  Near  Nehj  Glhlt,  as  we  ha^e  aeen,  tibe  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti^Lebanon  terminatee ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  lid^ 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  BQk&'a.^  This  conyeigea 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  yalley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh« 

Thursday y  June  10th.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  o£f  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  walL  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however^ 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  acroes  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain,  it 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

'  See  abo?e,  p.  608. 
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extending  down  westwards  fit)in  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  yaUey ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surfitce,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  vaUeys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  BOk&'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
smaU  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  foimtain  southeast  of  Nahleh«  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  fiur  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  alon^  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  nne  fountain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  coUection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.*  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  tiie  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidental. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  hill  east  of  the  villi^  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

"  See  ftbore,  p,  487. 
Vol.  ni.— 45  M  M 


080  vmoK  ba'auok  fo  iL-HUiir. 

or  heM  eut  in  tiie  look  ode  Iqr  nde.    The  plaa  of  Urn  olkor 
sepuklmo  it  dmikr ;  bat  their  extent  vaiioe  grentlf  . 

Bcmnd.  this  bill,  in  a  YtSkj  ■ootbeeit  of  the  irillegB,  ii  • 


■maU  foantittn ;  fioin  wbidi  the  water  wee  aaeifliidT  bmi^i  to 


Hehleb  bj  en  eoiiednot,  two  or  three  milei  long.    PortioiM  of  ife 
stOl  remetn,  well  boflt  end  nburtered  with  oement.    Bat  " 
water  ie  now  oondncted  in  mde  open  chennele  toiwarde  the 
to  irrigate  the  flelde  belonging  to  Ba'albek.    One  of  thaM 
leti  we  bed  eroeied  on  oar  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  NaUeh.  Deeoending  into  the  raTine  and 
eroning  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arob,  we  oguB 
aeoended  on  a  northweet  ooane  ontil  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  dope ;  andatl.4Swereopposite  Yftntn,  a  BnaU 
Tillage  on  oar  right  Here  the  mat  dope  ie  interrapfeed  fer 
half  an  hoar.  A  broad  diallow  Wady  with  a  etreem  nma  out 
from  the  fiwt  of  tiie  monntain.  In  ^ie  ie  the  Tillage^  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  beee  of  Anti-Lebancm ;  having  aleo  a  f^ea  in 
the  monntein  bade  of  it  We  came  at  IM  to  the  brook  in  thn 
▼alleT.  It  was  led  ahmg  the  dope  in  severe!  streams,  and  was 
wholr^  osed  up  for  irrigatioo.  At  this  point  we  oonld  abeady 
peroave  the  meet  of  the  conveigence  of  the  moantaine ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  mora  than  two  hoars  in  widtii.  Our  nsul 
was  hera  aboat  one  third  of  the  breedth  of  the  ^ein  dietani 
ftom  the  eestem  moantain.  Deir  d-Ahmar  bean  fiom  Tftnin 
N.  84*  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Oorinthiau  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  pla^rm  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.*  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "the  spindle."  * 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  imeven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanbn  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.    All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

>  Maimdrell,  May  Stfa.    Pooobke  TL  I        '  W.  M.  Tbomjon  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1S4S. 
p.  107.    Wilaon,  Landi  of  the  Bible  IL  p.    p.  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain^  appear  well  wooded,  that  is,  for  Lebanon ; 
chiefly  with  sttinted  oab»  (SindiHn),  which  are  kept  stuntedi  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.*  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 

Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  mquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 
part  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh ;  another  Jebel 
Libn&n.  One  man  of  Yilnin  named  it  el-Miskiyeh, '  the  waterer  ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnfin.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-JebeL 

Our  path  now  lay  along^the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  stifl  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge  ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  HOrmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Btik&'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificifd  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  fiirther  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part.' 

*  So  Mr  Robson,  who  had    trsreDed  B/nr,  W.  M.  Thomfon,  in  the  Bibliodieea 

throngh  that  region  of  the  mountain.  Sacra,  1S4S,  p.  698.    Mr  T.  paned  aoutfa 

'  Tlie  onlj  published  notice  as  to  the  along  the  west  side ;  and  speaks  of  the 

water-shed  of  the  Brik&*a  is  that  of  the  water-shed  as  hi  a  long  field  of  grain  west 
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We  now  kspt  on^oor  ooium^  gndaallT  denendiog^ 
the  fiNmtain  of  Lebirali,  whieh  is  6Mt  cr  ilio  vflla^ 
rMohing  it  we  etmbk  a  oanal  ibr  inigalioiL  wUbh  u  led  off  aft 
flnt  eoaihweeti  aloDff  the  wmthem  bonier  ot  ilie  low  jilain  wwt 
of  the  finintaiiL    Fdlowing  ihii  up,  we  leabbad  tiie  nnnt  ~ 
ff  o^olool^  end  encamped  fer  the  nimt 

Thii  ie  a  Teiy  laige  limntain  m  fine  limpid  water, 
out  in  ibor  difEsrant  plaeee  ftom  under  a  broad  traot  ( 
graTdy  Ijinfli  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rooks.  TUs  ledge  ia 
connected  with  hi^ier  ipmnd  running  bade  eest  to  il^ 
The  body  of  water  wbick  here  bumts  Ibrth,  is  pohapa 
greater  tnan  at 'Aqjar.  Besides  the  fimr  principal  streenii^  thoM 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  oo^ 
necessaiy  to  dig  in  the  graTd,  in  order  to  have  any  number  or 
fountains.  Besides  the  csnal  along  the  south  side  of  tiio  loir 
fdain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  maigin ;  and  m  Hdtd, 
higher  up  and  laiger,  is  led  along  the  nllejy  northwaidSy  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-KA'a.  The  rest  of  the  wateis  nm  down 
into  the  basin  west;  and  render  it  fbrtiki  meadow-like,  and  beaii-' 
tiful.  The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  ftoi  of 
Lebanon ;  and  breaks  down  alonff  the  western  side  of  the  great 
▼alley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugoed  chasm,  thronj^  a  rooky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountuns  dr  the  Orontes  tomrds  HttrmuL 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  ona  low  Tell  among  the  streama, 
is  the  jpooT  Tillage  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  finom  tbe 
fountam,  bearing  W.'  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  waUs  of 
some  large  structure ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.* 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  tbe 
northeast. 

of  Lebweh.— In  Oct  1862,  Dr  De  Forest  feet;  which  howerer  it  aeTortl  hnndnd 

pMied  up  tbe  taIIoj  on  the  weft  tide ;  nnd  feet  lower  than  Ba'albek    aooordi^g    to 

found  the  watenhed  aomewhere  eooth  of  Ruiaegger  and  Schubert ;   lee  above,  pc 

tbe  Tillage  of  Sha'ad ;  from  which  vilhige  606. 

the  water  rune  norAwarda.     The  exact  '  Mr  Porter  paated  hy  this  roate  to 

position  of  this  Tilhige  is  not  marked ;  but  Hnms  in  Oct.  186a   He  was  at  the  TQlage 

I  suppose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  anj,  fsjther  of  Lebweh.     Biblioth.    Sacra,   1864.   p. 

sontti  than  Lebweh.    FVom  it  to  the  fonn-  663. — Belon,  the  French  traycller,  was  hmrm 

tains  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4^  about  A.  D.  1648,  and  speaks  of  **  an  aa- 

hours  of  ordinaiy  traTelHng.    We  were  6  dent  Roman  structure"  then    standing^ 

hours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains,  built  of  massive  stones ;  Obsenrations  eta. 

without  baggage,  but  bj  a  more  circuitous  Par.  1666,  p.  164 ;  and  in  Panlns*  Sanun- 

route.    Ms.  Jmirn. — Dv  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  if.  p.  6. 
the  eleration  of  the  water-shed  at  8127 
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Lebweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-Bfts,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.'  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Shehftb  ed- 
Din,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akr&d.' 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Ititierc^ 
rium  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Boman  miles.'  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  B&s  Ba'albek. 

Friday^  June  11th.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Bfts  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  'Othm&n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain^  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Am  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 


'  iMd.  p.  627.  B.Haiioll      .      .  ••        TTti 

•Itin.AI.tonm^,«lW«^^198,  Tta,  ft,  m«,  tnuiAr  of  X  fton  on,  Hd. 

LIbo  ...  **  XXXIL  At  fint  bATe  been  ooeaaloiied  hj  tlie  oter- 
Ueliapoll  .  .  •  XXXIL  tight  of  a  oopjist ;  or  poniblj  in  Older  to 
The  laine  dlstanoes  are  giten  on  p.  199  in  make  the  numbers  coincide  with  thoee  of 
the  reverud  order,  bnt  wiUi  the  name  the  revened  itberarj.  See  more  below, 
Conna  for  lAho.  From  Ba'aHiek  to  Leb*  nnder  RAs  Ba'albek. — Rennell  on  his  map 
weh  we  were  6h.  40m. ;  which  (as  we  shall  of  Syria  (Atlas  to  acoompa^j,  etc)  has  re- 
see  further  on)  is  nearest  23  Roman  milea  ferred  Libo  to  Lebweh ;  and  Mr  Thomson 
As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  soggests  the  same  identilr,  Biblioth.  Sao. 


and  Hums  is  known,  not  improbablj  the    1848,  p.  699.    Bitter  XVIL  p.  169. 
original  specification  stood  thosi 
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of  IiabliOni      ThlWgh   this   tmct   the   stream   fi?om    Lebweh 
ia  ill  imff  wrrow   chaam^     Hereabouts  is  perhaps  tbo 
Ik  mrtfiia  of  the  great  Yallej. 

Tbis  piao0  on  liardly  be  ilia  Am  mentioued  in  the  book  of 
Hmabeit  MWOOkof  Bibleh.^  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
iluit  MMlgO  bio  Urn  article,  it  probably  refoiB  to  tke/Quniain  of 
tiie  (honteo,  lAkli  ii  southweBt  of  RiUeb.< 

We  now  OOlitiwifd  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
OMt  imtfl  8J0 ;  wJmn  we  reacbed  tbe  top  of  tbe  ascent,  and 
oamo  oat  Wldiiwily  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  narrow 
oltfuni^witii  aaotibor  liko  ridge  bcyoad  it*  In  the  bottom  of 
ihk  dliML  a  Hiilo  k%ber  up,  lies  the  village  of  Fikek  It  waa 
••  if  tlie  QOep  AfiM,  tbe  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  In  the 
mnnntrin  Jut  baol^  had  here  cleft  just  tlie  middle  of  a  broad 
lill^  lidgo  ftoni  top  to  bottonx  It  goes  down  through  the 
iMttfeii  tiMt  abofo  meutioued,  and  meetB  tbe  Lebweh.  By  a 
iteep  and  winding  diicent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  crossed 
iho  ftream  Jnst  mIow  the  village  at  8M.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  ioon  ocdmited  hy  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
ftom  iiio  other  loed  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size  ;  and 
tiie  nenow  foDflj  ie  well  cultivated. 

The  loed  np  tiie  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
diffionlt  thaaon<^i(»uthem.  At  6.45  we  were  at  tbe  top  -  and 
had  now  on  oor  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
inonntaini  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  HOr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Eedes  towards  Huma.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  B&s  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-Bfis  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  large 
foimtain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

>  Num.  84^  11  *<  to  Bn»la]i  <m  the  Mrt  artide  ia  not  dflewhen  found  with  l^y  «■ 

■ideofAin.  a  proper  name. 

•  Heh.  Wb  tn^Xi  hWrj,  lit.  'totbe  ^  From  thU  point  the  viUegee  of  'Ala 

fountain ; '  ttuit  i^  **  the  Doraer  shell  go  end  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  ^«— ^iw 

down  from  Sheph«n  to  Ribleh  on  the  eest  S.  60"  W.    Comp.  BiUioth.  Sao.  1854,  v^ 

to  [of]  the  fonntehi,"  Nnxo.  84,  11.    The  664.                                                         '^ 
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modem  stractore  dedicated  to  the  Yirgin.^  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruins.* 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  womd  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected witii  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
further  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — ^Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
ruined  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
factory reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-R&s  the  ancient  Conna  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emeea  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions ;  as  in  the  note  below.'  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Feutinger  Tables 
mark  the  same  intervtd  at  twenty  Roman  miles  ;  and  Ftolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.*     Midway  between  Lau- 

>  In  thb  oonTent  Mr  Porter  lodged  a         G^atmO. 

•  Bearings  nnom  er-fUfl ;  North  end  of  ubo  ...  *^  XXXIL 
Lebanon  N.  6"  E.  Mon.  of  HOrmnl  N.  3*  H«llopoN  •  .  «  ZZXU. 
W.    Village  of  H&rmnl  N.  br  W.    Ribleh         Goinajr^Hk. 

N.  86'  E.    Zerrft'a  N.  89'  E.     Lake  of  H^BopolI 

Kodes,  middle,  N.  22'  E.— Comp.  Biblioth.  ESSdi      '      *      '^-"^  ISlL 

Sac  J864,  p.  606  iq.  Xbmm  .      .*      .'  -     ^VUL 

*  Itia  Antonini,  ed.  Wen  pp.  1981 199. 

The  whole  disUnoe  between  Ba*albek  and  *  Tab.  Peating.  ed.  Schejb^  Scgm.  X, 
Horns  was  82  Roman  rnOes ;  thus :  PtoL  Geogr.  5. 14. 
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dieb  and  IBUkmliiy  Htmm  oeout  libo  in  the  one  csMe,  and 
Oomift  in  the  oner.  We  liaire  alfeady  seen^  that  hiho  ib  prob- 
Mf  to  IwilaBliflod  wMl  Lebwdit  from  the  Hkeneas  of  the 
mmm ;  a&d  fsqvfaiig  «4j  an  iiigr  «nieiidatioQ  in  the  text  of 

The  dmooe  ttae  glfwi  betveoi  Heliopolis  and  Emcsa  la 
eig^-two  Bamaft  ttflaa  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  lighi 
mSi  lapid ;  a&d  aor  time  ftom  Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  (allowing 
ihiee  qnartaai  of  a&  km  §x  our  dfltoir  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Onmtea)  waa  thitlaaB  a&d  a  lialf  lioum.  From  Ribleh  to 
Hmna  Mr  Porter  travailed  the  nest  yaar  in  eeven  bourn.*  The 
amomit  ia  inm^  amd  m  Aa{f  hmua.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Foreat  Ukewiaa  tmvaDed  mm  a  mi&t  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hmna,  hf  waj  of  Bhe'ab|  HUrmm,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Oraataa  aooih  of  TdU  NeDr  Ifindan ;  and  his  time  also  was 
tl»mtlf  €md  a  iaiff  h/mOL  Om  rate  of  travel,  therefore^  aa  com- 
iMued  with  tiie  enoieBt  Itinemiieai  mm  four  Boman  miles  the 
hour.  But  ftom  Ba'aObdc  to  ai^Bia,  our  tiine  wae  eight  hotirB 
lackmg  AfO  minutaa,  or  neaieet  AMy-iwo  Eoman  milea,  the 
ezaot  diateBm  of  Ckmm  from  Hdiopotie  according  to  the  Itin- 
eiaiT.* 

Thia  andant  Omma  of  tiie  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  tha  Oanfia'or  the  JToMJa  DignO^ium/  Other  noticeii  go 
alao  to  di0W|  that  it  waa  the  aeat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  proymce 
known  aa  Phanieia  of  Itebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  ib  foiirid  the  BuLscnption  of 
^^  Dada  bishop  of  Ohonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elaewheie.* 


*  S«e  Above,  p.  688. 

•  Bibliotheca  Smcn,  1864»  p.  674  sq. 

'  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Itbe- 
nuriei,  with  mape  bj  Lanie,  m  alao  in  the 
edition  by  PartlMnr  and  Finder  and  on  their 
map,  the  two  ■peomoationa  of  the  Itin,  A  n- 
icnini  are  regarded  aa  teferring  to  two 
different  rontea  between  Heliopolia  and 
Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  aidea  of 
the  cneat  Telle  J ;  and  then  Libo  is  fixed 
at  HAmral,  and  Ocmna  at  er-RAa.  See 
Recueii  dea  ItinArairea  ancieni  par  le  Harq. 
Fortia  d'Urbain;  aveo  diz  Cartes  par 
Lapie ;  Paris,  1846,  p.  66.  Itin.  Antonini 
ed.  Parthej  et  Find.  p.  828,  862.— But 
against  this  view  there  are  several  oonsi- 
derationa :  FirU^  from  Ba'albek  to  Hams 
the  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side 
of  the  vallej,  and  not  the  west  side.  Mr 
Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled 
alonff  the  west  side,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek 
at  afl.  Beeondljft  if  £i6o  were  at  HAnnul, 
then  C&nna  must  have  been  at  el-K&'a 
opposite  to  it  !7%tfi0y,  this  codld  not  have 
b«en  the  tme  site  in  either  oaae ;  bocanse 


both  Hilrmni  and  el-K4'a  are  at  least  Ibitv 
Roman  miles  distant  from  Ba'albek,  mid- 
way  between  it  and  Hums;  oontraiTto 
the  requirements  of  the  Itinerarj.  TIm 
true  view  probably  is,  that  one  road  ]w 
like  oura,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebwdi  ni 
across  the  hills  bv  er-RAs ;  the  other  iii€i« 
in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 
alooff  the  canal.  The  former  would  atriks 
er-Rls  (ConnaX  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo); 
the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  noi 
at  er-RAs.— It  was  on^  after  the  resolla  im 
the  text  above  were  all  definitely  mado 
out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  aqggnatkin 
of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Coona  and 
ei^RAs.    Comp.  Ritter  Eidk.  XYIL  p.  17a 

*  Notit  Dignitatum,  ed.  BteUng^  L  pw 
86,882.  EarUer  editiona  have  the  readii^ 
Cuma;  ed.  Qenev.  1628,  p.  228. 

*  Gr.  Adia  wSktm  Xey«uca^,  kcL  0. 
Comp.  le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  II.  847, 
849.  Car.  4  St  Paulo  Geogr.  Sacra.  Amal. 
1704,  p.  296  et  n.  The  text  of  thia  lat> 
ter  work  reads  Comoara ;  and  a  Greek  Ma. 
has  XofUK9pa,     Is  perhaps  the 


I 

I 
I 
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In  an  early  Greek  Notitia  also  we  find  the  name  SaUus  Oonat" 
tictiSy  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokoray  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabruda.*  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.*  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Bds  weU  correspond.' 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Bibleh|  we  set  off  fipom 
er-B&s  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  HdrmuL  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  •  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  alouff  tiie  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-K&'a ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  roc^  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  villa^  of  HOrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  &r  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  Uttle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  agamst  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  toimtains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-K&'a.    We 

name  er-RAt  merelj  a  trmnBbitioii  of  the  the  nunee  Comoani  and  XopJicmpa  of  p. 
Greek  rh  Kdpa^  the  head,  in  Hie  latter  part  686,  n.  6,  are  referred  to  the  Tilliige  Ki- 
of  these  forms  ?  ra,  on  the  direct  route  from  Hmns  to  Da- 


Gr.  XdKrw  Fonurut^r,  Reland  Paboit  maeooa    Thii  eeemii  howoTer,  to  be  mere 

p.  217.    See Parergon  to  Uie  woric  of  Car.  ooijectare;  and  if  ttiat  place  were  eren 

4  St  Paolo,  as  above,  p.  60^  61,  S2.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  woold  oor- 

'  Rennell,  with  whom  Hitter  agrees,  oon-  respond  better  to  tlie  KamUa  dt  the  Lat 

nects  also  the  Sodbw  of  PtoL  6.  14,  with  KoiiUa  ;  see  Parerfftm  as  abore,  p.  62.— 

Gonna.    Bnt  Soira  is  thoe  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  says  that  MalAla  repre- 

the  order :  Heliopolis,  AUla,  Saana,  Da-  sents  Seietieia  of  Damascus,  which  I  do  not 

masons;  thongh,  aooording  to  the  kmgi-  understand.    Bnt  MalAla  mar  well  ooirea- 

tnde  specified,  it  was  east  of  DamascosL  pond  to  the  KAifia    MoyXsbwr,   KHwm 

At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  brooght  into  con-  Magludofum^  of  the  Greek  Notitia,  an 

nectioQ  with  Conna  and  er-Rfla     Bitter  episcopal  seat;    Rehmd   Paissst   p.   217. 

XVII.  p.  171.  Parergon,  iUd.  p.  60, 61.— For  a  notice  of 

'  In  an  Arabic  manuscript  bTMaoarios,  theabore  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  the 

bishop  of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1686,  Ber.  Mr  Porter. 
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drew  the  concliuioii|  that  the  stream  must  have  receiyed 
sions  in  its  course ;  perhaps  fipom  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-MerfHj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  eX-MerClj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  j^rpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  o£f  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiftd  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.* 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  iMuie  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  imder  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  Tbe  rock'  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  clifF;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  treea.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.' 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
HCirmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Ribleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fijeh  ; 

'  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,     Forest  gives  at  2118  Engl  feet.     That  of 
1848,  p.  698.  *  the  bridge  on  the  Hfirraul  road  is   1789 

*  The  eleration  of  this  fountain  Dr  De    feet    Ms.  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  Bomewbat  larger  tban  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged ;  and 
has,  BO  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Fliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  neat  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.^  Abulfeda  erroneoui^  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-BAs  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  fipom  a  place  called  Mdgh&rat  er- 
B&hib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jfisieh.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el- Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.'  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Lit&ny.* 

The  Mdghftrat  er-B&hib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  faiown  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  M&r  Mardn.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  fiu;e  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.^  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.* 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  tiiat  Mftr  Mardn,  the  reputed  founder 

>  Stnbo  16.  2.  7,  19.  pp.  760,  766.  '  See  abore,  pp.  418,  477,  499. 

PUn.  H.  N.  6.  18  or  42, «« Arnnif  Oitmtea,  «  BibHotii.  Sma.  1864,  p.  667. 

natofl  inter  libanum  eiAntflibeanmjiizta  *  W.  B.   Barker  in  Jonrn.  of  tlie  & 

Heliopolis."  Oeogr.  Soa  1887,  p.  99.   W.  M.  Tbomtoa 

'  AbalC  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAbler,  pp.  149,  in  BibUoCh.  Sac  1847,  pp.  406^  408;  abo 

ICO.  BibL  Kea.  Ed.  1,  III.  App.  144, 146.  ibid.  1848,  p.  687. 
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of  the  eect  of  the  Maromtes^  once  dwelt  in  thla  cavern*  Heiioa 
its  preBent  tiame ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  unlctKiwii  to 
AbuUeda,  who  speaks  of  it  aim  ply  as  Magh&mt  er-B4hib.*  Bnt 
the  fltoT/  la  apparently  a  mem  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  M^r  M&rdn 
kimaelf.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  accesa,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  M4r 
Marda  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region,*  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  hie  hDnoui  after  bis  deeeaa^ 
and  called  Deir  M4r  Maron,  was,  as  some  eay,  at  Hamali ;  or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Eiirat  el-Mudik.^ 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ;  and  took  a 
direct  conjse,  without  path^  about  E*  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
HflrmuL  At  3,20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Hflnnulj  whicli  we 
had  before  lellt ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  ^A5.  Thia  is  a 
singtilar  and  perhaps  Lnexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  fki  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distaoce  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwestj  flaw- 
ing ia  its  deep  chasmj  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
HOrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  s1o{h3  beyond  the  liver^ 
nearly  an  hour  distant/  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  Kam<l%  el-Htlrmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kfiim 
el-Htlrmul.* 

The  Kamfi'a  starulB  on  a  p od est al  having  three  eteps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  hj^  On  this  rests  a  stoiy  twentj- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  omamentel 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions ;  and  upon  this  bust  rests  a  pyranud  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  comioe) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courseSi  apparently  of  the  same  thickneBS  ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick. '  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned : 

VMt  i^ 

Pedestal  .  •  3   6 

Lower  Story  •  •           •           •  23 

*   Second  Story  •  .           .  19    2 

Pyramid  •  about  15 


Total    . 

>  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kflhkr,  p.  isa 

*  See  Le  Qaien  Oriene  Chrift  IIL  1- 
51.  QnereM^uf  I.  p.  S6  tq.  De  la  Roque 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  da  Mi  liban,  XL  pp. 
10-lSo. 

*  At  Hamah ;  lee  Le  QnieD  1  o.  ooL  1. 
Aft  Apamea;  Le  Qiiieii  n»id.  ool  6.  De 
la  Boqne  L  o.  H.  p.  82.  Comp.  Qnamm. 
Lp.9«. 
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*  Aocoidiiig  to  Dr  De  Foraat,  the  eI«Ta- 
tkm  of  the  aite  of  Hie  Kamik'a  abore  Uie 
tea,  ia  2407  feet  That  of  the  TillagB  of 
H&rmul  U  2171  feet.  The  bridge  overUie 
riTer  between  the  two  ia  1789  feet  Ha* 
Letter. 

•  Tab.  SjT.  ed  K6hler,  ^  160.  Abnlfeda 
wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fomrteenth 
ocntniy. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  lees  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  structure,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  soutiiwest  comer 
is  fallen  down  fix)m  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaUer  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  comers  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  wom  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  defeced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  laiger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawinff,  that  tlys  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  norih  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  west  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.^ 

On  the  south  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  fit)m  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  exammed  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.' 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given  ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.'  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  imexplained.^     The  Kamfi'a  was  first  made  known  to 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Smts,  1854,        *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kobler,  p.  160. 
p.  C69.  «  See  sbore,  pi  580. 

'  Comp.  ibid.  p.  668. 
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Urn  patbHo  Iff  Hk^Brn.  Ifr  ThomsoQ ;  who  in  September,  1S4€, 
letaulMl  1l^  Ait  nmto  fton  Aleppo  to  Beirut  ^  It  baa  sinco 
hma  ■Vfinl  tiflMl  ifailid  hf  the  mlMionaries  and  otherB. 


TIm  aordften  «d  if 
Ltliiiioii  ii 


a  wide  and  ijiiereatiiig  riow. 
is  near  at  liand ;  while  Anti- 
_  difWgiiig  OD  the  north  of  er-B&fl  ;  and 
Mmimti^  fWMpiK  off  ftom  that  point  northeaAterlj  in  the  an; 
off  m  gMAt  oiicliy  wSkk  boondfi  the  broad  plaiQ  of  the  Orontes 
on  ihftl  ride*  U  a  deir  dqr not  onlj  the  lake  of  Kedea  is  Yt^ble^ 
Imt  Abo  tiha  OMtta  oi  Bmam,  Towards  the  south  we  couM  just 
dittii^Coilli  Aa  |ffiMoriH  mmmdt  of  Jebel  esh-Sbeikk  The 
tillage  dT  HOininriiaa  kdf  a&  hour  heyond  the  stream,  north- 
WitL  on  iha  luf^  alopa»  Vbe  village  in  divided  into  seveml 
hamlali  hf  immm  fjmM^  in  which  are  brooka  of  fine  watar, 
Thaie  aia  mainr  walmik  tiaes  around  the  village.  The  climate 
iiMidto>iifl]Miill]if.< 

We  aat  off  ftom  Aa  aioiiumeiit  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
oonna  far  BibUi  acsow  Ait  moit  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  ridges, 
and  Talleji,  The  laSL  on  nhich  the  Kamil'a  stands  is  covered 
wiA  looie  tnqpy  and  Aa  tame  continues  for  much  of  the  dia* 
tanoa ;  maldqg  it  laij  diffieolt  for  the  horsoa  to  pick  their  war. 
At  6M  oar  ooaaa  wat  oroesed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
teamed  to  be  a  line  off  wdOt  reccotlj  dug^  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
timilar  to  thote  near  Bamateus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
bvouf^t  to  the  tuAoe  off  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  imable  to  explain ;  Bince  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazellea 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  sunmiits  of  Anti-Lebanon.    The  hilla 


I 
I 


>  SMhifzepartlDBniUoCfa.SMnsl847, 
p.  406;  alM  ib.  184a,  p.  6d5  iq.— Buok- 
inghfim  law  tfaa  KtmA'a  from  the  roftd  on, 
the  eest  tide  of  the  {dain ;  and  merely 
tpeaki  of  it  aa  "  a  high  and  lam  tower, 
•een  at  a  great  diitanoe,  and  oalfod  Koor- 
mee ;"  Arab  Tribee  p.  489.^In  the  folio 
work  of  CaMaa  la  a  plate,  pnrporting  to 
repreaent  a  aepolohral  momiment  on  the 
waj  between  Hnma  and  Ba'idbek.  It  wat 
pn&ably  meant  to  be  a  aketch  of  the  Ka- 
mA'a,  teen  perhapa  only  from  the  east  dde 
of  the  great  Talley;  but  if  so,  it  ia  exoeed- 
inglj  impeiftot  and  unlike. — Fnm  a  letter 
or  Mr  ]•  arren,  formerly  Britiah  eonsol  at 
Damaaoui^  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note 
63,  p.  489,  edit  4,)  it  woold  seem  that  he 
hod  visited  the  KamATa  before  Mr  Thom- 
son; hot  no  date  is  given. 


*  Mr  Porter  says,  ihat  thesponaiid  liiM 
of  hills  which  lie  befoie  the  eastern  moui. 
tain  from  'Ain  to  er-RAs,  and  which  ter- 
minato  near  the  latter  plaoe,  eansa  tb« 
moontain  here  to  have  this  appearance  of 
retreating.  He  supposes  the  main  ri4ga 
to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  nordi 
ofer-Risandthrooghont  BiUioth.  Sacra, 
1864,  p.  666. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  694  sq.— Bearings  at  the  KamtTa 
el-HOrmnlt  HOrmnl  816^.  Foontaia  of 
the  OroQtas  296",  2  m.  Itts  Ba'albak 
186^*.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  20*  W.  RiUah 
N.48'E.  TeU  Neby  Blindau  N.  87*  E.— 
By  Mr  Thomson  in  184G :  Lake  of  Kedes^ 
west  side,  24*.  Castle  of  Hums  89*.  J^ 
sich,  modem,  66*.    el-Ka'a  119*. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  erew  continually  lower 
as  we  adyanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surfitce  also  began 
to  diminish;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  furze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jtisieh.  We  were  now  asain  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  Uke  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  th6  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  not  indeed  the  ffreen 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far.  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcdy  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  fix)m  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  sur&ce.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.     Bibleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  beUies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Gkililee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  tiie 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Bibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Bamaria.^  These 
>  Sm  Vol  n.  pp.  soe,  sor.  pit  i4a] 
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wme  iModi^MBd  amind  iha  Boom  Iqr  *  Iwn^  dnven  by  a  boy 
rittiiigorttui2ttQgoii4li6aledgew  Thnb  wm  also  large  qu&u- 
titietdTocivdiiittoolliotadfMrfiuL  Ikwasfttmeti  ipto  lumpa; 
•ad  jliMio  wm  mi  iqp  in  oifole^  one  aibofe  anoiher,  to  diy  ; 
]|^M^!l7TW  mndh  TSkb  till  wti  of  tahk 

Ffom  Bibkh  im  codd  iM  the  tormiitfttioB  both  of  Lebanon 
ud  Anti^LebMioii.  19m  fivmar  ttnki  down  to  a  low  point  in 
iha  nortfiweit  Tim  kttar  does  the  eune  in  <iie  £.  K.  E.  wbem 
U  ttide  in  the  taet  plein  eoath  of  Huoii.  Viom  er-Rds  nortb* 
wftidiy  the  eeetem  mmmt^hi  eweepe  loond,  ee  baa  been  already 
leid.  in  tlie  eio  of  A  gieek  oiide  ;*  io  ihel  ei  Bibleh  and  fiirtber 
nortti  the  gieet  plain  ngKOB  ite  fonner  bieadtli,  a^d  even  more. 
At  BiUeh  Hkm  diieot  bieedtli  oennot  be  len  than  focir  bourn. 
Oppoiiie  BiUeh  (8. 78""  E.)  iheie  it  a  nngider  paeg  tbrough  tbe 
acue  remaining  ridge  of  Antt-Lebanoa.  ll  eats  off  tbe  Dortbem 
end ;  leaTing  m  Hne  or  gioop  of  billa  about  an  hour  in  len^tb 
oonidetdy  iaokted.  A  load  thiooc^  this  paaa  leads  from  Bibleb 
to  Haajn;  tbe  dlatanoe  between  es*Zeni'n  and  Haeja  being 
two  bonis  and  toartj  minntea.* 

Here  too  HOnnnl  waa  bi  ng^t^  lying  bij^  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon^  and  snnminded  bj  manr  tieea.  Tho  village  and 
nidena  of  el-Kft'e  aie  in  tbe  plain,  between  ei-IidB  and  Ribleb. 
Modem  J4rieb*  is  nuurked  bj  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 

Snite  oat  in  the  phin  between  tbe  moontain  and  Bibleh. 
Lnoient  J4rieb  ia  between  it  and  the  moontain,  near  tlie  latter/ 
Kuseir  is  east  of  tbe  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  fiom 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Bibleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Bibleh  with  tbe 
ancient  RiUah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Biblab  and 
so  down  through  the  BQk&'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.*  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  tbe  days 
of  king  JosialL     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  maxcb* 


'  Comp.  ftboT»,  p.  648. 

*  Comp^  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao. 
1864,  p.  678  iq. 

*  So  written byAbalfeda;  Tab.  Syr.ed. 
Kfihier,  p.  160.  Th«  peopk  now  prononnoe 
itJ6t]r. 

«  In  October,  1868,  Mr  Porter  Tisitea 
the  remeins  of  old  JAdeh.  He  detciibei 
them  M  two  end  a  half  milee  in  oircnm- 
ference.  The  piiooipal  min  ie  a  iquare 
castle,  188  yards  on  each  side,  with  towers 
at  the  angles.  Large  beans  of  rub- 
bish are  seen  on  ereiy  side.  But  there  is 
no  trace  of  Saraoenic  ardiiteetnra.  The 
place  was  probabljr  deserted  at  or  before 


the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conqnealL— 
Modem  J6sieh,  also  now  deserted,  is  half 
an  hour  distant ;  and  has  huge  Sarawwiie 
ruins.  It  is  probably  the  place  ^>okea  cC 
by  Abulfeda.  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibttodi. 
Sac.  1864,  pp.  670-678.  Abnlt  Tab.  Sjr. 
ed.  KChler,  p.  160. 

*  Bearings  at  Ribleht  HOrmnl  S.  05* 
W.  Kamft^i  el-H.  S.  48*  W.  er-lUa  a 
86*  W.  el-K^'a  S.  80*  W.  JAiieh,  mo* 
dem,  S.  80*  £.  Zerr&'a  Elm.  Kuaeir 
N.  N.  E.  TeU  Neby  Mindau  N.  6*  W. 
North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.  North  end 
of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  E. 

•  Num.  84,  11. 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.^  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bibleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  **  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.''  *  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain." 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bnk&'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Biblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  confiicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums^  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain  ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kttl'at  el-Mudik. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Biblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  NotititBy  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.*  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Bibleh  as  '^  a  small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

'  2  K.  28,  88 ;  oomp^  tt.  89-86.  oeh.     Onommat  arts.  lUblaK  JUbUUhah 

*  2  K.  26,  6.7.    Jer.  89,  6.  6.    62,9.  Comp.  Hmtoo.  Comm.  In  Eml  zia  1;  el 
10.  in  Es.  zlTiL  16  tq. 

*  2  K.  26,  18-21.    Jer.  62,  24-27.  *  Buckingham^  Arab  TribM,  p.  49U 

*  Ensebins  and  Jerome  merely  name  He  writes  *'  RaUa." 
Ribleb;  the  Utter  regardii^  it  as  at  Anti- 
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pointed  out  by  Oeseniufl.^     It  waa  viaited  by  Mr  ThomBon  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  tbroogh  it.* 


As  Ribleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  ftirther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Bokfi'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  BiVdh  ;  and  signifies  a  dtft^  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains."  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.*  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ccdesyriay  ^  Hollow  Syria ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended^ 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.*  According  to 
StrabOy  the  most  of  the -great  valley  bore  also  the  name  at 
Marsyaa,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.'  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolia 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Rilifin  in  the  south,  and  becoming  liigher  and  higlier,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh  ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.'     The  main  sum- 

1  In  his  Heb.  Lex.     Also  in  Lis  The-         *  Strabo    16.  2.  16.  p.  764,   i^  ia-rlM 

saur.  p.  1258.  6fni  t^  troiovyra  r^¥  KolXifw  KaKovfi4p7ip 

'  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  698.     See,  too,  :ivplay,  i)s  &v  irapdkXv^  2I,tc  Mfiavos  teak 

J.    L.    Porter,   ibid    1864,  p.   673.      Dr  6  *Ayri\l$ayos.    ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  7S6,  i'8/o,, 

l)e  Forest,  passing  fVom  Zeiteh  to  Hums,  8*17  fKo/Ai;  7,vp(a]  r^  At$dy^  koI  r^  *A»t4- 

cros.sed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  forty  miu-  Xifidytf  i.<f>wpifffiiyrj,     Couip.   Pliu.  U.  K. 

utcs  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindan.     Here  the  5.  17. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1530  feet.         *  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo   16.  2. 

Ms.  Lett.  21.  p.  766  J  towards  the  north,    Plin.   H. 

•  Heb.  n5F>3 ,  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.  N.  6.  19. 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  Engl.  Version,         '  Gr.  i  Mop<r^»,  Strab.   16.  2.  18.  n, 

Xm.  1,  6.  756.     So  too  Polyb.  6.  45.  8,  9. 

**Sco  above,  pp.  499,  528.  *  See  above,  pp.  630,  531. 
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mits  of  Lebanon  are  el-Eenlseh,  (just  south  of  which  pasaes 
the  road  from  Beirilt  to  Damascus^)  Stinnln^  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Eenlseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.^  SCInnln,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet.*  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Miz&b,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-EOdhlb,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon."  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  BOk&'a  and  its  water-shed  ; '  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 
less. 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other-  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jobcl  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  ran^.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ndges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebed&ny  and  further  north.*  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
em  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  rid^,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  nse  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
BOka'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berddny,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Llt&ny.  The 
Berddny  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
BQk&'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Rfim^  at  Eefr  Etk,  and  near  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

*  See  his  Phjnca]  Mail,  1S6L  these  measnrBmenis  I  tm  indebted  to  the 

*  That  is,  2626  French  metres,  or  7773  mannsoript  oommnnicaHone  of  Dr  De 
Par.  feet ;  see  Vojage  dn  Dno  de  Ragnse,     Forest 

II.  p.  226.     Ritter  XYIL  p.   192.    The  *  See  abore,  pp.499,  50S,  681. 

obserration  was  made  with  boiling  water.  *  See  abore,  p.  483. 

*  Wildenbmch  made  the  heiffht  of  Fom  *  The  moantain  abore  Blfidin,  the  high- 
el-Mizab  to  be  9G21  English  feet,  which  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  rises  to 
])r  De  Forest  considers  too  high. — For  the  height  of  6,800  feet ;  see  abore,  p.  48S, 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  be  many  sink-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain^  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmtin  or  Yemmdneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  acme  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hoar  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautiinl  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  ^omt  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  fiJluie 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  fisuiing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.^ 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is^  in 

?ineral,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
he  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson^ 
is  far  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon ;  and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  m  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  geneially  more 
abundant  and  striking  ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rcx^k  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Htlleh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teiin  from  far  north  of  Basheiya,  the 
vast  i)lain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  Ilftrmul  near  Lebanon  ;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  **  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bonlered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off*  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  illimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  and 

*  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of  the  Amer.     Hogg's  Visit  to  Damnscus  etc  I.  p.  2-41 
Oriental  Soc.   Vol.  III.  p.   865       Comp.     sq.     lUtter  XVII.  pp.  301-306. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  having  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairlyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east/  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.  ^ 

About  three  hours  north  of  Ribleh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  bv  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.' — ^From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country." 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial  '^If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  ^*  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river."  •  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists  ; '  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Borne  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  tiie 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.* 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Ribleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

>  Barckhardt  Tnr,  in  Sjr.  p.  185  sq.  AnnaL  Mod.  IV.  p.  218.    Wilken  Gesch. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliofth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  65. 

686  tq.  *  Polybint  speaks  of  a  lake  and  marsfaet 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliofth.  Sacra,  1854,  near  Laodicea;  bat  gives  them  no  name, 
pp.  675,  676,  678.  Polyb.  5.  45.  10. 

*  W.  M.  Thommn,  ib.  1848,  p.  684.  •  J.  L.  Porter  m  BibUoth.  Saa  1854,  p. 

*  Tab.  Sjrr.  ed.  Kohler,  p.  157.    Comp.  676. 
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On  the  way  between  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hnma),  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antanini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  diiitaiiceB :  * 

ApamU  

Larissa       •  •  •  .  m.  p.  XVI 

Epiphania  (Hainath)  .  .  .  '*  XVI 

Arethufla       .  .  .  .  ^  XVI 

Emeaa  .  .  .  .  "  XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  recKoning  four 
Boman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.*  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  houn  ; 
and  from  KQl'at  el-Mudtk  to  Hamah  the  same."  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chria- 
tian  bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strone  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades/  Abulfeda  specucs  of  it  as  F£mieh,  or 
Af&mieh.'  But  the  name  has  lon^  been  forgotten  in  thoee 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  that  of  a  modem  castle  near 
the  site,  KoFat  el-Mudtk.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  of 
name  at  Aleppo  ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.'  Mr  Thomson^ 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensive 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
Tliey  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes/ 

Larisaa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  arc  still  extant.'  Its  position  corresi)ond8 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seij^r,  or  rather  of  Shcizdr  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,*  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

*  Itin.  ADtonlDi,  p.  187 ;  comp.  also  p.     Wilkcn  Qcsch.  d.  Kreuzz.  IL  pp.  272,  274. 
194.  III.  ii.  pp.  3,  6. 

>  See  above,  p.  686.  »  Tub.  Syr.  pp.  26,  lU. 

'  Irby  and  Maogles  were  eight  houn  *  Niebuhr  Keiscbcschr.  III.  p.  97.  Bnrck- 

in  travelling  from  Hamah  to  Hums;  Trav.  hordt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  138. 

p.  254  [77.1     Burckhardt  was  ten  hours  '  W.  M.Thomson  in Biblioth.  Sac.  1848, 

on  the  way  from  Kul*at  Mudik  to  Hamah ;  p.  085  sq.  comp.  18 J7,  pp.  404,  407. 

but  he   travelled   very  slowly ;   Trav.  p.  "  Cellurius  ib.  II.  p.  354.     Mujmert  ib. 

143  sq.  VI.  i.  p.  3G().—Ix5  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  If. 

*  Cellarius,   Notit.  Orbis    II.    p.    354.  p.  917.— Eckhel   Doctr.   Nunmior.  HI.    p. 
Mannert  Gcogr.  der  Gr.  and  Rom.  VI.  i.  p.  321.     Mionnet  M<kl.  V.  p.  2G4. 

8G0.     J.e  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.   910.         •  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  2G,  110. 
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remains  serre  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.^  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schnltens.* 

Hamathj  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great,"  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Riblah." 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi-^ 
osities  of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&'tlrah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.'  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.* 

Arethusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Bestun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.'  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.'     It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.^' 

Bmesa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

'  Bnrckhardt^s  Ttbt.  in  S.vr.  p.  143  iq.  Christ  11.  916.    AbulfedA  Tab.  Sjrr.  ed. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  184S,  p.     Kfihler,  pp.  108,  149,  191 Other  writers 

688  sq.  also  oonfoond  HamaUi  and  Hammath ;  so 

*  See  his  Index  Geogr.  ad  Vit  Saladin,  Adrichomins  p.  107.  Some  have  regarded 
art  SJaizantm,  So  too  Pooocke  II.  L  p.  the  present  Hamah  as  Apaniea ;  so  P. 
143.  Qesenius,  Notes  to  Bnrckhardtfs  della  Valle  IL  p.  184.  Le  Qvien  Orienf 
Trar.  in  Sjr.  I.  p.  614  Germ.  Christ  IL  9ia    BAsching,  in  part,  XL  L 

'  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  sq.— 2  K.  28,  p.  333. 

83.— Reland  PaUest  pp.  1 19,  1 20.     Man-  *  See  De  Gdgnes  Hist  des  Hans,  Introd. 

nert  L  c.  p.  869.     Comp.  Ranmer  Palist  pp.  603,  604,  Germ, 

p.  1 13,  ed.  3 ;  where  however  he  wronglj  ^  Cellarios  ib.  p.  367.    M  annert  Lap. 

reads  POn  ffamaih  for  nan  Hammath^  W8.    Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  U.  916. 

in  Josh.  ^19,  36.                    *  '  *  Irbj  and  Mangles  p.  264.  [78.1    W. 

*  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckhel  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p. 
Doctr.  Nnmmor.  III.  p.  812.  Mionnet  684.  For  the  coins,  see  Eckhel  Doctr. 
M6d.  V.  p  231.  Nnmmor.  IIL  p.  809.    Bfioimet  Med.  Y. 

*  Pococke  U.  I  p.  148.     Boivkhaidt  ?  226. 

Trav.  p.  146.   W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibUoth.         *  Tab.  Sjt.  ib.  p.  22;  compi  Noi.  901 
Sue  1848,  pp.  680-682;   also  In  Miss.    In  Add.  et  Corr.  prefixed. 
Herald,  1841,  p.  862  sq.   Le  Qnlen  Oriens        **  VoL  IL  p.  142. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Soripture ;  and  the  eailiest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
JEmesenea  as  a  people  or  tribe.'  Ptolemy  names  Elmesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.*  Coins  of  Garacalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony."  It  was  already  celebrated  tor  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  .the  sun ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  thnme; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  '^  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis.''  *  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chiia- 
tian  bishop ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suflfered  martyrdom.*  Under  the 
emperor  Constantino  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emeaa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;'  and  during  the  follomng 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiodes,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others."  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.*  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  8heiz&r,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast'*  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenlri 
tlie  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces." 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.*'  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.** 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums.** 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

*  Strabo  rh  *E/AC(ri)r»y  t^ot^  16.  2.  10.  *  Constantin.  Porphyrogea  de  admin, 
p.  753.     Pliny  *'  Emeeenoa,"  5.  19  or  23.  Imperio,    c.    25,    p.    59,     Xdfii^,   froi    rh 

*  Ptol.  Qeogr.  5.  14. — Uerodian.  5.8.  *'Efi€affa.  A  similar  instance  is  the  Arabio 
Ammian.  MarceU.  14.  26.     lb.  26.  18.  Khulosah,    Heb.    n^Jjbn ,    Gr.   *'£Aovaa, 

•  For  the  coins  of  Emesa,  see  Eckhel  ^^at  is,  Elusa,  in  the'desert  towards  Sinaj, 
Doctr.  Numm.  III.  p.  811.  Mionnet  «,uth  of  Hebron.  See  Vol.  I.  pp,  201,  202. 
Med  V.  p.  227.  [L296sq.5G5.] 

•  E:stu:l  l\  ib.  9.  6.     Several         ]]  "^J^^^  .^^^^  '^^^'  ''  ^'  ^49  «j. 
of  the  bishops  of  Emesa  are  named ;  Le  >Nilken  ib.  II.  p.  585. 

Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  837  sq.  "  De  Guignes  Hist,  des  Huna,  II.  pp. 

•  Sozomen.  H.  E.  8.  17.— See  generally  495,  527,  Germ.  D'Herbelot  Biblioth. 
for  Emesa,  Cellarius  L  c.  II.  p.  867  sq.  Or.  art  Jlemt.  Wilken  ib.  Ill  ii.  pp.  134, 
Alannert  1.  c  VI.  i.  p.  866.  186. 

»  See  above,  p.  623.  »  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  667  sq. 

*  See   Index  to  De   Guignes  Hist  des         **  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  359. 
Huns,  art.  IlemrssOy  Germ. 
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from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'alhek  and  Hums. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  m  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mos%  in 
ruins.  ^  Pietro  della  Yalle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  traveUers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  theur  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  8.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animak  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.*  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Ribleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.*  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.'  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  sunoimit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  tlie  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  walL 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

■  p.  Belon  Obserrat  4to,  Par.  1565,  p.  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  aq. 

155.     Paulas*  Samml  Th.  II  p.  9.  *  Aocording  to  Pooocke,  the  tomb  was 

*  Tom.  II.  p.  188.  *'  about  tweo^  feet  deep  and  tliirtf  paces 

*  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  lit  edit  UL  broad;**  orer  it  was  a  bridge  of  ssTeral 
App.  p.  174.  arches;  II.  L  p.  Ul. 

^  See  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,        *  Pooocke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 
1854,  pp.  677-681.   W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,     extant  in  his  daj ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 


1848,  pp.  688,  684.  ••  a  large  mined  castle  ;**  IL  I  pi  14L 

•  Ms.  Letter. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  poBition  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  wlute  dome  cro¥m8  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.'  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scabxoaa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Btrabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  ^'  at  or  in  Lebanon ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  Bok&'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Caracalla.'  Laodicea  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  jus  Italicum  /*  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.'  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin.  ArUonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-Riis  ;  wliile  tlie  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.'  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-llas. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jiisieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapio  and  others ;  •  for  Jilsieh  is  at  . 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  lucre 
than  four  hours  from  er-llas.*"  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  liibleb,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

*  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  U.  •  Leg.  1,  Dig.  do  Censib.  §  3,  **E8t  et 

*  Gr.  ^Kafiitaaa  AaoHlKtia,  In  some  Laodicena  culonia  iti  Syria  Cocle,  cui  di- 
copies  of  Ptolomy  it  is  read  Kaj8(«<ra,  viia  Severua  et  iinperator  uoster  jus  Italic! 
without  senso.  The  epithet  is  doubtless  ob  bi>lli  civilis  merita  concessit."  Seo 
from  the  Latin,  Ij*iudicia  Scabiosa^  as  Smith*8  Diet,  of  Antt.  art.  CWonia,  p.  317. 
the  Tables  have  it ;   Sogm.  X.  ed.  Scheyb.  '  Kclaiid  Pula*it.  p.  217.      Lo   Quicu 

*  Polyb.  5.  45.  10.  Oricus  Christ.  II.  811. 

*  Strabo  10.  2.   18,  Apx^  avrov  Aao8(-  *  See  above,  p.  535. 

Kua  iixphs  Alfiayoy,     Plin.  II.  N.  5.  11)  or  *  See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Pind.  Index 

23,  **  Laodicoui,  qui  ad  Libanum  cogno-  p.  350.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sue 

minantur."  1848,  p.  GUI. 

*  £.  g.  Tp^t  Aifidytft  iy  r^  Aifidyc^.  ^'^  Conip.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sue. 
Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  IIL  p.  880.   Miou-  1854,  p.  G72. 

net  M6d.  V.  p.  241 
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Mindan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  liours  north  of  Bibleh.  There  is  a  modem  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Welpr,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This  • 
Tell  is  visible  fix)m  Ribleh^  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Bibleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Irving  Bibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.^  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "  could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."*  A  tributary  here  fidls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tannttr,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  traveUed 
from  Hamah  to  Bibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Ho 
visited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadiyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  t)f  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Boman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges."  • 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

*  J.   L.   Porter  in  Bibliothec*  Sacra,  see  W.  M.ThomfoniiiBibIiodi.Sao.  1848, 

1854,   pp.    674-677. — The    following    is  p.  601. 

another  estimate :  From  Hnms  to  the  lake,  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

two  hours.  Length  of  the  lake,  two  hoars.  '  W.   M.  Thomaon,  in  Biblioth.  Sac. 

From  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  691,  692. — Dr  De  Foieat  alto 

the  Tell,  one  hour.    In  all  Jive  hours,  but  confirms  orallj    the    itatementa    of    Mr 

somewhat  circuitoua.     For  the  first  two  Thomson, 
dbtanccs,  see  abote,  p»  649.   For  the  la.«t^ 
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TlMEeiWiaiA  MfW  Oa  inlttl  at  old  Jtekk  to  be  coneideml  ;  * 

•ad  Oa  qamlkuk  wjam,  on  tb^f  be  identUfed  witli  any  knawii 
OMient  Atj  t    Wo  vrnj  at  leoot  ftttompt  Oo  probkio. 

Wo  Iia?o  aim  oliof^  tbak  flio  Loodioo&e  Qf  Ptolemy 
olndod  Htm  tluoo  tofVM  or  Laodieooi  Fteadiius,  and  Jabruda.' 
Tbm  flnk  ivo  hafo  jnifc  dotarauned.     Tho  liist  is   obTiomty 
Htm  modom  YobrAd,  iitulod  on  iha  oofton  decljTity  of  Anti- 
TiiihoiinH|  oomo  ton  or  obfon  boon  north  of  Damascus^  and  an 
htm  Mid  n  hilf  W.  &  W«  of  Nobk.    It  still 
Moient  ehniehy  distiiigaiihod  for  iha  boanigr  and  solidity  of  ixm 
•idiitaotara.*    I*  *FPMU[%  iban,  ibal  tba  diatrict  Laodicene  ex- 
tonded  fimn  laodieaa  in  a  aooAoaalaify  dBiaction  a€mm  Auii- 
Lahanon  to  Jabruda ;  and  tbat  Fmradimi»  ky  b€!t weea  thooe 
two  phMMk    Now  Ptolamy  maiba  Patadirai  at  tm  degrees  of 
latitnia  aontb  of  Laodioaai  and  ftva  domea  of  longitiide  east  of 
tba  Muna ;  and  tUawallaoooidawitb  tta  pooitLon  of  old  J^sieb 
idatifa  to  Tdl  Habj  ]Gndan.«    Again/lia  giv€d  the  latitude 
of  Jabrada  at  only  fi?a  dMieea  aontb  of  FaiadiBUd^  which  is  eTi- 
^  dandy  wronff ;  wnila  ba  plaoea  Jabruda  flftaan  degrees  of  longi- 
toda  oaat  oi  Ftaadinia ;  wbieb  kat  aoooida  with  the  rolaiivo 
poaiiion  of  old  Jteieb  and  YofarAd.     Tba  speeiacationd  of 
Ptolamy  oannoti  of  oouiaa,  ba  v^faidad  aa  OKact ;  but^  in  tb^ 
oaaa  of  gnmpa,  tb^y  aer?a  to  nwdc  tba  lalatiye  poeitions  of 
tba  plaoea  nained  togatbar,  aa  tbay  ky  beftte  the  mind  of  the 
geosiapbar.    In  tba  preeent  inatanoe,  thqr  eeem  to  point  defi- 
nite to  old  Jdsieh  as  the  dte  of  the  ancient  Paradisoa. 

ParadiflUB  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny ; '   and 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat 


Saturday  June  12ih.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Bibleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  d-Huan,  on 
our  way  to  Beirtit.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadneas, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah^  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  tbat 
roate.  Bat  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  bealtb 
was  bftiigifig  by  a  slender  thread  ;  and  it  seemed  ]mp<ntanty 

'  For  SB  iiMmm^  of  tiitM  ndiiai  m6 
•bore,  p.  644;  tad  mptd^  J.  L.  Poitor 
in  BiUioth.  Sm.  1864,  pp.  671,  67S. 

'  See  above,  p.  664. 

*  Tbiiii  doobtieM  the  KXi^^u^tfifMrnw, 
M  ctiaa  Jembradonmi,''  of  the  ecdeeies- 
tical  NciUim;  m  MaI^  three  lioan  fbr- 
fhm  eonth,  it  tiie  KXi^  MmykMtm  of  the 
nme;  RdendPateitpcSlT.  BoCfadieee 
plecee  were  visited  bjr  Mr  Porter  in  tho 


of  1861,  and  sgaiBiBlSBa;  ms 
BiUiotheee  Seora,  1864,  ppi  441  i^  440 
iq.  alio  pi  689  iq. 
*  PtoL  6. 14 ;  e.  g. 


SdbioMLMdioM     m.u 


Til 


•  Strabo  16.  8.  19.  p.  766.    Plia.  H.  K. 
6.  19  or  S&— CeOarius  I.  c  p.  874. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirtlt  by  the  steamer  of  June  22ndy  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Beluctantlyi 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  joumeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  neat  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akr&d,  ^^  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ; "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairtyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Bibleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ;  *  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30®  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  weUL 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-Tanntir,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  wind^i^  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  joms  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  iUegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Bheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  fix)m  el-Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.    At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  iiito  view ;  the 

'  See  abore,  p.  648. 
Vol.  nL--47* 


appearing 
fty  cafitle  of  Huma  wag  also  now  ia  sight.  At  11.45  we 
ta  DQni6  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o^clock,  liad  the 
Idftud  in  the  lako  and  the  ci^tla  of  Hums  in  a  line^  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Um  el-H^mteinj  tbe  hovels 
built  of  black  bamlt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  au 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12  JO  was  another  niined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stonesj  el-Kuneiyiselu  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  buildings  which  wo  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  tbrougb  a  tltick  partition  wall,  we  reBted  and 
took  lunch ;  that  being  the  only  ghailed  sfKrt  that  we  could  Bad. 
I  Setting  off  again  at  1.45^  we  paBBcd  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
mnntng  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  viUage,  Uuneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thui  tar  wo  hiul  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  massee 
of  Lebanon^  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  elope  descends  veiy  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  Bhrub  oaks  and  other  treee  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  ple^^sing  api>carauce.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towarda 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  weetern  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on^  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Kh&lidy  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Eebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountainB  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  aide 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Eh^d  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harha'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
fiv^  or  six  feet  high,  with  walk  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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side  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  roujzh 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIO 
TINcdN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Bobson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same.^ 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Kh&lid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Kh&lid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  fit)m 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Khfilid,  north- 
west. At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  415  the  small  village  of  Musheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
liill ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outljring  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.    It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

'  Sm  the  delineation  of  tombs  in  Wood*f  Rains  of  PalmTn,  PUtes  86-42,  and  55-67. 
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Lebanon ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  with  ahrabs ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el-Bukei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.*    It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khftlid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.     Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;   the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.     It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spurs 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.     Towards  the  north- 
east, it  IB  shut  in  by  the  western-  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  firom  Lebanon,  as  above  described ;   which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Ehdlid.    Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.     This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Keblr  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  Khftlid^ 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Kebir  is 
the  only  i)ermanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Kebir  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
moutli  of  Wady  Khalid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

*  Burckhardt  sajs  not  a  word  of  the  monntaia  (el-IIusn)  and  the  northern  end 

plain;    Trav.    p.    158  sq.      Buckingham  of  Lebanon,  there  intervenes  a  plain,  caUed 

mentions  and  praises  it,  as  Wady  cl-llusn;  el-Bukei'a,    in   which    are   a   number    of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  posi-  Turkman  settlements ;"  BibL  lies,  l&t  edii 

tion;  Arab  Tribes  p.  603.     Dr  Smith  in  III.  App.  p.  181. 
1831  merely  says  of   it:  "Between  tliis 
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distance  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
so  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
mg  place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Keblr,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
KamAr.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  fix)m  tne  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  bu£falos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  HtQeh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hUls  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Eebtr.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  mode  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  h^her  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
amon^  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  m  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghdr.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  pamllel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  uie 
long  Wady  Btlwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.^  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hilliB,  below  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  lumself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  a0 

■  Tkmr.  in  8jt.  p.  157 
O  O 


if  once  beloDgmg  to  a  lar^  ball ;  and  alao  loopholea  In  anotlier 
part  waa  a  larg@  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  remains  i 
of  a  amall  fortress;  or  poeaiblj  of  a  convent,  The  nor  them 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wiidy  Khattd  adjacent, 
bore  from  us  8.  by  E,  A  portion  of  Anti-Lehanoa  woa  abo 
TiBible,  in  the  direction  of  Ribleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  wo  paseed  seveml  Arab  OQcamp- 
menta ;  but  no  inhabited  vUlage,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mu- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  ^  as  we  Baw 
it,  the  soil  is  bard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  T^tation  ecaoty, 
and  the  crops  veiy  ligbt.  Every  step  aa  we  ascended^  the  aoil 
grew  better ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  ^^en 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  aa  we  de* 
icended,  quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  wluch  seems  to  resemble  tha 
region  of  Zebed&ny  more  than  any  other* 

Sunday^  Jun^  XZih^ — This  was  emphEticaUy  a  day  of  re&t ; 
of  wbich  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  waa  a  fountain 
near  ue,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  00 
«liade.  The  air  waa  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce;  so  that  our 
tent  waa  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning^  June  l^tk. — We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Huan ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment* 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortreaa,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  bills  ;  overlookiiig 
towards  the  north,  ai^  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  tlm)ugh  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  fiom  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  bad  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  aao- 
batical  river  ;^  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortoea  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after* 
wards  found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  comnuind 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
vplement  of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ;  but  no 

'  Jof.  B.  J.  7.  6. 1.  .  3ee  th^  next  Section,  near  tbe  beginning. 
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boTelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
vaulted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dinnounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
FellAhin  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  EOl'at  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupyinff  its  middle  part,  is  another  mner 
and  higher  citodel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun* 
dations  of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-ShOklf,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  xny  companion  said, 
was  Uke  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  nutic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  mto  the  wall  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
cl-Husn.  The  MutseUim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairlyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Qreek  church  occupy  several  villages ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkm^in  settlements.' — ^We  did  not  enter  the  citadeL  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Qothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  **  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ;  **  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

>  E.  Smith  in  BiU.  Rei.  Ill  edit  lU.        '  Trar.  inSjr.  p.  I6S. 
App.p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  foim  an  immense  onrve,  with  its  ooncave  side 
towards  the  west.    We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extrenuty  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Niiaaiifyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Bibleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerr&'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusiuilyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevenneas,  ex- 
tendmg  westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  out  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  ^e  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  thoum  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Suij  Sfifita, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.^ 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  M^  Jirjis  (St.  Qeorge),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  ai-e  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  is  Hdrat  et-Turkmdn  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'Andz  ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'Andz.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Marita.' 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.' 

*  Bohaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ed.  Scbultens,  of  the  ornaades  apon  ancient  Phenidan 

Exo.  p.  4.     Burj  S4f  ita  wa«  visited  by  Mr  foundations 

Thomson  in   1846 ;    and  is  described  hj  *  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,   as  l^Iur 

him,   Biblioth.   Sacra,    1848,    p.  243  sq.  Ntta;  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit.  III.  App.  p.  183. 

Coinp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.     Burck-  '  Bearings  from   the    castle    el-IJosn: 

liardt,  p.  160.    It  was  built  np  in  tlie  time  North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  £.     laltiud  iu 
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Burckhardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  yisit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.*  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
conyent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodsed  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.*  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.'  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  formei  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.*  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Eebir.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.'  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.' 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrftd, 
"  Castle  of  the  Kurds,''  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
Karat  el-Husn,^  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Fer&t,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh^Sha&h ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  eUAkrid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.' 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crach.' 

the  lake  of  Himif  S.  SO*  E.    Zerri'a  8.  «  E.  Smith  in  BiU.  Rm.  Ill  edit  m. 

80*  E.  North  extremity  of  Lebanon  S.  18*  E.  App.  p.  18L     W.  IL  Thomaon  in  Bli«. 

Moath  of  Wadj  KhAlid  acyaoent»  S.  16*  E.  Herald,  1841,  p.  865. 

Our  place  of  encampment  E.  bj  S.    Tellet  *  Ma.  Letter. 

Hana  E  6*  S.    Hirat  et-TnikmAn  &  E.  •  See  abore,  p.  668. 

bj  E  i  m.    el-Hoan,  Tillage,  N.  E.  bj  N.  *  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Rea.  Ill  edit  IlL 

i  m.    Khnreibeh  N.    Mir  MaHto  N.  86*  App.  p.  181.    Bnrokhaidt  Trar.  p.  167. 

W.    Zaweitlneh  aboot  N.  60*  W.    Con-  *  Rdiiaad,  Extraiti  dea  Hiat.  Arabea, 

▼ent  of  BIAr  Jiijia  N.  60*  W.  l^m.    Bnij  eta  Par.  1829,  p.  686.     WOken  Geaofa. 

S&nta  N.  60*  W.  6  h.  des  Kr.  YIL  p.  6^. 

»  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  167-169.  •  WilL  Tjr.  88.  8.     Hngo  Flagon,  p. 

*  Arab  tribea,  pp.  608^  604.  616.   Maria  Saant  8. 14.  8.  p.  846.  WQ. 

*  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient,  foL  Paria  ken  IIL  iL  p.  199.     YIL  p.  698.— Tbia 
1885,  liTr.  IV,  PL  ei-Hoon.  name^  One  or  CWmA,  mm  probably  »  oor- 

voL.  m.— 48 
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In  &•  ywr  1099.  tii*  hart  of  As  cnisadeT«,  having  followed 
m  til*  Orontit  to  Bm%  tmnad  and  parsed  down  thiB  way  to 
'Aik»  and  tiis  mm,  am  tibeir  miidi  towards  JeniBalem.  Tber 
mam  hut  to  a  lidi  nUpj  nuiaimded  by  UUb  ;  aud  w€i« 
ftttaekad  tma  a  oartb  ritwtad  on  the  aide  of  a  high  mouDtam. 
Thk  oatik  mi  doobClMi  el-Himi ;  but  the  name  is  nowhem 
fimiL^  The  aidieit  mn—  mmikm  of  the  fortreBs  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  jaaia  $Hm  Aa  taUDg  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cmBadBr& 
▲t  that  tima  Baiimmjj  ooont  Si  Toulouse^  had  inyested  it ;  bat 
draw  off  hia  imq^  hi  otdMr  to  maioh  againet  Hums.*  At  what 
thna  the  Fianka  gol  poaMarian  of  the  foTtr^EB  h  unknown  ;  but 
itwaa  pfohaUja*  aa  att^date.  In  A  D.  1157,  thm  ca^do 
aa  wan  aa  aetanl  dtiaa  of  Qjrria  auffn-ed  greatly  from  the  t^m- 
Ua  aardiqnaka.*  Two  jaaia  laiar  (1159)  it  waa  besieged  by 
Hnreddnii  tha  aon  of  Zenki;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undartaldiic^  in  oidar  to  maat  iha  approach  of  the  Frank  &rmy.« 
In  the  jetat  1180,  we  find  the  IHrtress  in  the  hands  of  the 
kni|^ta  ]^»pitalai%  who  thenoefiarth  eontioued  in  possesmon  of 
it*  Bi|^t  yaaia  ktor  (1188)  Bakdin  axed  Ms  camp  in  the 
nei{^Uxmifaood  of  ^Hnm,  ana  ditaoietod  the  caaile  ;  hut  6eemg~ 
not  to  hafa  aotoalfy  haa^ged  it*  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
takiamadawariipoiithaTOinoeof  Hai&ah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
kni^ta  in  tha  TdDqr  al^Bakai'a  bekyw  el-Huen  ;  ^  and  aft^r  an 
exj^dition  of  ia?iMal  days  agunat  B&rin  Returned  to  their  en- 
campmanU  Tha  impatoooa  Bibua^  in  A,  D.  1208^  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  mlver  for  the  Moslima  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.*  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibua 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  waa 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.^*  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akr&d,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Orach  ;  ^'  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions   along    with 
Antaradus'*  two  other  pkces  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

rapUon   for  Abrdd;  and  hat  aoinetiiDet  *  '*La  Boqote  dmm  toCrao;*  Hugo 

been  ooofovnded  with  Kerak  acNiUieait  of  Plagon,  p.  616.    •«  La  Boebea,**  MTQl.  l>s» 

the  Dead  Sea.    See  VoL  n.  p.  166.  [iL  18.  17.    ib.  19.  8.    Wflken  YL  pu  ftsa. 

669.1  •  Wilken  VI.  pp.  655-^67. 

'  Raim.  de  AgO.  in  Geeto  Dei  per  Fran-  *  De  Guiguee  I.  o.  IV.  p.  154. 

ooe,  pp.  162,  168.     WOken  I.  pp.  261-268.  *•  Wilken  VIL  pp.  689,  69a 

'  De  Gnignei  Hist  des  Huna,  XL  p.  411,  "  AbulC  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kftbler,  pp.  19, 

Germ.  102.    Mario.  Sanut.  8.  14.  2.  p.  846.  Sea 

*  De  Gnignei  ib.  p.  494.    Abnlfarag.  also  Sohnlten's  Inder  in  Yit  Salad,  nrt 
Hist  Dynast  ed.  Pooooke,  Oxon.  1668,  p.  Curdorum  Cattrum. 

257.  '*  The  name  Antaradns  it  irritton  In 

*  De  Gnignes  ih.  IL  p.  498.  Arabic  AfUariA$,  Ediisi  par  Janbert  pp. 

*  Will  Tyr.  22.  2.    Wilken  m.  iL  p.    880.  869.    Abnlibda  p.  17.    Its  present 
199.  name  in  Arabic  b  Tmrt^i  and  to  Ab«d 

*  Wilkan  IV.  pp.  284,  286.  feda  p.  102.    Henoe  in  Italian.  Ihrtomt 
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and  Mamouga.*  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existins  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  *^  Marianmiitanl"*  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Burj  Sfif  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
E'ven  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
^th  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  S&flta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.^ 


Ths  Wateb-shsd.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  tract  lyine  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontee 
and  the  Bukei'a ;  and  mrming  the  water-died  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle*  Indeed^  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water^shed,  would  be  the  road  from  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre.'  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiyeh  village  of 
Tentlny,  some  two  hours  cast  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water*shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.'  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Khfilid.     The 

'  PtoL  5.  14.  Gr.  Mapid^«/np,  Mc^Mtryo.  *  Gomp.  Maimat  Gwgr.  d.  Gr.  il  R«- 

The  rollowing  is  Ptolem/i  ^MMcificstUm :  mer,  VI.  L  p.  886 ;  where  howerer  there 

AnUradas           6ai6      8416  U  some  cooloiioD.  Bitter  pleoMMuruunme 

Martunme          W.M      84  at  el-HoiD,  end  my  nothing  of  Mimoii- 

M«a>o«i<e            W.SO       8840  .  g,^  XVIL  jj  68, 68^841. 

«  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  2.  18.    Plin.  H.  *  Arah  Trihea,  p.  608. 

N.  5.  19  or  23.  •  See  abore,  p.  664. 
^  Le  Qoien  Oriens  Chriit  IL  919. 
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Hue  of  ^  wtttoMdied  liei  along  Oa  heads  of  tbeee  Wadja  It 
it  of  ooont  nmoii  iMinr  to  &•  Bnkei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  tha 
Ofontaf ;  J8t  modi  MiiBr  to  ihe  OiooteB  than  it  is  to  the  sea, 

Thflte  k  no  IttiOll  to  donbt^  tllftt  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  Ottiied  off  abofn  BObUi  aloqg  the  western  Bide  of  the  plain^ 
nii^  aU  bi  tomad  Mtoni  Hm  wator-Bhed  mto  the  Bukei'a  and 
m  tluoni^  Oo  Kalur  tl-Koblr  to  tiia  sea,^  Still  le^a  difficulty 
ynnM  were  be  in  oonahraoling  m  laihra^  from  Hume  to  the  eea- 
ooast  Widi  the  aaoaptlQii  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
oomee  ivoold  Be  oter  oompaiattfdj  level  ground,  or  aloD^  the 
baoka  of  tiia  Kebir.  WMhat  i&t  steeper  descent  might  be 
beat  ofavoome  on  tUa  diieot  Une  flom  the  lake  to  the  castle^ 
or  hj  aome  one  of  Urn  branoliea  of  tfae  Wadj  KhaUd^  remahoa  to 
beaaan. 

Tm  nmmra  nr  C&  HaxavH.*— Thia  phrase  eeems  evi- 
danilj  to  t^Sdn  to  aome  point  or  tmet  on  the  extreme  oorthem 
bolder  of  the  Piomieed  umdi  in  ita  fcrthest  extent^  as  laid  down 
bf  Koaei  in  Ae  book  of  iimnbeni  Hamath  is  here  put  for 
'^the  land  of  Hamatbi'^  tiia  tanitoiy  or  kingdom  which  took  ltd 
noma  ikom  that  oilj ;  and  wldoh  extended  so  far  ae  to  include 
BiUaliinthaaontb.* 

The  Meditananeaa  being  Urn  weatem  botdar^  ^  northern 
botdarwaa  to  nmftom  Aa  aeato  monnt  Hor :  thenoe  ^mto  tha 
antianoe  of  HamaOi; '^  and dianoa  to  Zedad^ nov  Bildild» aome 
hooia  aontlieaat  of  Hnma.^  Solomon  afterwaida  held  a  giaat 
festival,  ''and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt/' '  Further,  among  ike  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  ^^from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; ''  *  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
Bftni&s  to  its  northern  extremity/  It  is  further  related^  that 
Jeroboam  11.  *'  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea ; '  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  ^^  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  IsraeU" 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  'Hhe  entering  in  of 
Hamath''  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  tliat, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 


*  TliiiopiiiioiiliiltolieldWMrThoiii- 
•on;  iM  BiblioUieoa  Saon,  lSi8,pu  28.  n. 

'  HeK  Tmn  Kia^   Num.  84^  a  etc 

*  2  K.  26,  81. 

«  Nimi.  84,  7.  S. 


•  1  K.  8,  66.    8  Chr.  7,  8. 

•  Joah.  18,  6.    Jndg.  8^  8. 

•  Sm  above,  p.  409. 

•  2  K.  14,  26.    Comp.  Dent.  8, 17. 

•  2  K.  14,  28. 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nusaiilyeh  mountainB.  Mount  Hor  was  obvionsly  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  **  The  enterinj^  in  of  Mamath ''  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
a£fording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ;  or,  specificaUy,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Sukei'a ;  or,  more 
specificaUy  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontee.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  fi:om  tbe  south,  by  the  Btik&'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.^  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.* 

'  Nnm.  18|  2L  *  Sa«  whof%  pp.  871,  872.  a  !• 

Vol.  m.-48* 


SECTION  XIII. 


FBOM    EL-HU8H    BY  WAY    0!*    THE    CEDAES    fO    BMRUT* 


It  had  been  our  wish  and  purpose j  to  proceed  from  el-Huan 
directly  through  the  northern  parta  of  LebaDon,  by  'Akkaf,  to 
the  cedarB.  But  we  tbund  great  difficulty  m  obtfUEing  mforma- 
tJon  as  to  any  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route^  to  cross  the  Jisr  el-Aswad  iti  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  Bukei*a;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebaaoi],  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  conyent,  to  which  we  came  aflerwards^  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reacliing  'Akkdr,  except  by 
orosfiing  the  Nahr  el-Kehlr  at  the  Jisr  el^Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  pjoesible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akkftr  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Boij 
es-S&f ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Kebtr 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  pkin.^ 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  14th. — ^We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15  ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

'  W.  U,  Tlunmon  in  BibUotheca  Sacn,  1848,  pp.  21,  2:3. 
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Further  northweet  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  Mftr  Jiijis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  tho 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  tho 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  ^  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  inmiediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  co£fee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  i^^ret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were'  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.* 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  M&r  Jiijis. 

This  great  convent,  called  M&r  Jirjis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  amon^ 
the  conmion  people  for  the  miracles  which  M&r  Jiijis  (St.  Geor^; 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  laige  vineyards  and  ohve 
orchaids  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Qreek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
tfls,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  Geoige.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.' 

Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  casUe  el-Husn.*  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful' 

*  At  the  time  of  Borokhardtfa  Tisit  in  Ritter  XVII  p.  844^  OoUej  lelatM  firom 
March  1812,  the  oonTent  wm  inhabited  el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  the  KheHf 
only  by  a  prior  end  three  monka  Tny.  'Omar,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  eerenUi 
in  Sjrr.  p.  159.  centuiy,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  tlie  nid 

*  See  Borckhardt  ib.  pp.  159,  ISO.  oouTent ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  dan|di- 

*  Bnckingham,  Arab  l^bes,  p.  504.  ter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripolj  and  her  bride- 

*  TraT.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  with  a  large  eeoort,  in 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  jcined  in  maniage  bj  a  holj 
convent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  cooTent  Thej  were  set 
which  Ocklej  writes  Deir  Abil  Kodos,  was  npon  bj  fire  hundred  Saracen  horsemen ; 
no  other  than  the  present  Deir  MAr  Jiijis ;  but  the  latter  being  hod  pressed,  a  fetn- 
see  Ockle/s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  Bonn's  foroement  was  bffoa|riit  up  firom  Damascus 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsa /s  Let-  the  same  daj;  and  the  oooTent,  wares, 
t«»r8,  4Ui  edit  p.  847,  and  Note  p.  486.  and  bride  were  all oaptnrad.    TfasoooTeDl 


vn 
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^ '  Leftiiitt  the  oonfut  at  9.90,  we  piooeeded  down  the  valley, 
tad  oanie  m  tiraiilgr  mtniitas  to  the  rngb  intarmitting  fountain^ 
mXkd  Faiiwir  edp]Mr|  ^ftmntaiii  of  flie  conFent/  It  isauea 
ftom  •  man  mmm  wUk  •  mmiw  cntia&ce  at  the  iHise  of  ilie 
norihem  dedifity.  The  loek  hen  ia  liiDestcitie.  The  fouotain 
wai  now  at  teal ;  but  liad  flowed  the  wDccding  day.  We  ex*  ^ 
amined  the  wateiMbedof  the  taUegr^and  tlie  €lmDuek  ibr  ini^tuig^ ' 
the  gaidena  of  the  eoiiTeiit  hekrw ;  in  all  of  which  water  hnd 
leoomly  heen  flowbg  in  laige  qnantitiefi.  On  eotermg  the 
oaTem,  a  little  lill  waa  atill  numiiig  thioogh  it  md  isaumg  just 
hebw  :  and  the  aovnid  of  a  aaall  qtiantity  of  fallmg  water  waa 
heaid  behmd  the  looka.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  ia  three  or  four 
flwt  lower  than  the  numth.  The  monki,  and  ako  the  {people 
hero,  told  11%  that  the  flmntahi  is  Teiy  irregukr ;  the  periods 
of  intwmimfcm  ▼vrioff  with  the  lainy  and  dry  seaaonB  of  the 
year.  Bometiniea  u  flowa  two  a  thiee  timei  a  week^  and  at 
aooh  ■aaaoni  oontimiea  §m  tome  two  <Mr  three  hours  ;  aometimea 
not  ixr  twenty  <Mrthirtfdqr%  and  then  it  flowB  foraloog^r  time. 
The  bed  of  tM  taOey  hebwniailai  the  ezktence  of  a  comiderabla 
atieam ;  whioh  of  eooiae  taoea  with  the  fiuctuatbna  of  ita 
aoQioe.* 

BnrdUiaidtheaidof  tUaflyantainattheconveiit;  btitaeemB 
not  to  ha?e  been  aware  that  he  paaeed  direetly  by  it.^  Buck* 
iDjgMn  alao  paaeed  tUe  way  withont  hearing  of  the  fountaia.' 
Mr  Thomaon,  who  waa  here  in  1840,  waa  the  first  to  de&cribe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  liyer  of  Joeo- 
phufl.^ 

Josephns  narrates/  that  Titus  on  bis  way  from  Berytos  to 
Antiocb,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa'a 
kingdom  and  JSaphancea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  faQ,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  befcre. 
Tlus  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature ;  and  hence  the  atream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbsith.* 


is  Mid  to  hftTtt  been  dtafttod  bttween  Tri« 
pol/  and  Hamm.  To  thli  indflfinite  posi- 
tion Mftr  Jinis  woold  suit  well  enoii^ 
Bat  when  H  is  seid  that  n  rainforoement 
was  brought  firom  Psmasons  the  seme 
day,  we  must  either  seek  tar  the  oon- 
▼ent  in  some  other  quarter;  or  else  regard 
the  whole  storjr  as  legendary. 

'  Biiffkingham,  who  saw  the  ehannd  of 
this  Tail^  onlj  when  diy,  drew  the  oon- 
daiion,  that  ^tfae  origUial  sonro^  had 


either  been  dried  np,  or  the  waters  oC  its 
foontafai  head  diverted  into  some  odier  di- 
rection."   Arab  Tribes,  pp.  606,  606. 

•  TraT.  p.  160. 

>  Arab  'hibes,  p.  606. 

•  W.  M.  Thomson  in  SHUman's  Joornal 
of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol  IL  Nor.  ia46, 
pp.  805-310. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1. 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  81.  18^  «*In  Jndssa  riwa 
^bbatif  aOBpibos  slooatar." — Motrera  aim- 
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ArciBa  is  the  well  known  'Arka ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Baphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writen  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea^  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.'  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Ohristian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripolyy  in  the  district  of  Apamea."  Hence  in  A. 
b.  1126y  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hilL  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.^  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  MonsferranduSy  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
B&rin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Baphanea  itself;  just  as  in  tne  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Ktil'at  el-Mudik'  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  kin^  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knig|hts  Hosmtalers.* 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137|  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  haye  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akrftd ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.*  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  firom  Hamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ba&niyeh.*  Burckhardt  in  1812  trayelled 
from  EOl'at  Mesy&d  about  B.  B.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  oyer- 
looking  the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Bftrtn.^*  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains." 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Baphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  yalley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 

poses  that  the  name  refers,  not  so  much  to  *  Will.  Tjr.  18.  19.  ih.  11  26.  WQkm 

the  Jewish  Sabhath,  as  rather  to  the  He-  IL  p.  627. 

brew  name  of  Satom,  *^n3« ;  or  at  least  *  See  aboire,  p.  660. 

to  some  Phenician  myth  nqwcting  him ;  '  SthuL  PaoU,  Codioe  Diplomatioo^  L 

die  Phonixier  L  p.  S66.  P-  *?2r ,       „ 

«  Ptolcm.  6.  15.     Uten>cUs  Synecd.  ^  !  y.!!^•"  ^PP-  W*-«2. 

712  WesJi.  Tab.  Pent  Segm.X.eiScheyb.  !  T?^?jJJ- 1 '"^^- ,    ^    , 

— Josephns  likewise  speaks  of  Baphanea  ,  \^^  ^ah.  Syr.  ed.  KShler,  pp.  20^ 


as  the  station  of  a  Roman  legionTl.  J.  7.  12^-     p^P-  Sohnlten's  Ind.  Geogr.  in 

1.  8.~Comp.  GeDarina.  H.  p,  867.    Bitter  ^h  ?!^  "*"  ^^*^^ 

XVIL  p.  940.                      *^  "  7J^\J^^'  PP-  ^^'  ^'^^• 

■  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Ghzist  IL  921.  ^^  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

•  Win.  Tyr.  18.    19.     He  writes  tlia  ^^^P-  ^^'    0»np.  Misfc  Herald,  1841, 

name  Bafanea,  P*  *®^ 


074  noM  XL-Him  to  amniT.  [BHk 

intennittinff  iraniiiii.  In  all  wmnriiT  pdfftknibut,  tlia  fwintain 
was  pfobftUj  then  what  it  is  at  the  praaent  day.  Tbo  i^gnlar 
flow  or  lett  upon  tho  BaUiatii  aloiiA,  waa  a  matter  of  popukr 
bdid;  or  rather  of  pqpiikr  oradalitT.  The  Hke  eradoBlj  still 
ezista.  Mr  Thomaon  waa  faiformed  hf  aa  old  EDifliUi  of  tlie 
Noaaudhfeh,  who  dwelt  aome  twentjmika  diatant,  that  the  ftoA- 
tain  atiu  fliowa  oatr  onoe  in  aefen  daya  :  nametf,  on  Friday^  Hie 
Mndim  Babbatk* 

At  the  finrntain  aeteral  peiaona  were  ooooiM,  nnder  a  booAlip 
in  winding;  off  aOkfifomthe  oocoonay  on  a  kn»  reel  tunel  I7  a 
hoj.    Thia  ia.ihe  ordinanr  mde  native  method. 

We  aet  off  fiom  the  finmtain  at  9  JUS ;  and  proeeeded  down 
the  Talley.  At  10.10  we  hma  to  aaoend  the  aoathem  dopo  ; 
thoa  leaWng  the  taOagr,  whion  oontinned  on  norih  of  weat  to  the 
great  pkin.    Fran  the  to^  of  the  broad  ridge  on  whibh  wo  j 


ont^  we  had  an  extenaiTeTiew  of  the  ooaat  quite  to  Tripoli  ;  tiha 
aea  being  three  or  firar  houa  diaianl  The  lidge  which  booiida 
the  Buloai'a  on  the  northweat^  and  through  which  we  had  now 
paand,  nnka  down  on  the  eaat  nde  (aa  we  have  aeen)  leiy  ataeplj 
to  that  vaUqf :  while  on  the  weat  ode  it  deolinea  mnoh  mora 
gradoaUj,  and  nma  down  and  oat  into  low  ridgea  and  w«nng 
hilla ;  the  weatem  phan  being  aome  aix  or  aefen  hundred  Ibefc 
lower  than  the  Bnkei'a.  Our  oomae  now  beoame  aoatlnreat^ 
croMing  the  pointa  of  low  ridgea  nmning  oat  weatwarda,  wtth 
ahallowWadya  between.  At  10.45  the  Village  Bheltkh  waa  half 
a  mile  distant  on  oar  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  waa  a  ring^ 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant. 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Hausk  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'Aitis ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (aa  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-^Keblr.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south ;  having  in  the  weat 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Keblr. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  awella. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  widi  the  ran^  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Bish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  8&f  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40 ;  and  here  Buij  S^ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15""  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richeat 

>  SiUiman'i  JounuJ,  ib.  p.  8ia 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millety  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  nass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  If  esaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant/  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Buij  el-Maks(Ur  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  We  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derd&r,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  ftdl  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.*  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  aod  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  8.  8.  W.  towards  the  Keblr.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  viUage  Kefr  Sa'rtd,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  tiie  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el-Afiit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  Sfifita  into  another  called  esh- 
Shdreh,  between  Sfifita  and  'Akk&r. 

Starting  agEiin  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  villace 
Semtkeh,  a  imle  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  litUe 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Sh&reh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  fi)r  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  on  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2,& ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch."  The  rood  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bonk  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  8heikh 
'Aiy&sh,  and  a  large  Eh&n  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiyftsh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedld.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep ; . 

*  Perhaps  the  Beaaidm  of  oar  former        *  Tray.  p.  161. 
lists,  inhabited  bj  ToricmAiis;  BihL  Ren        '  In  Barokhaidfi  da/  then  WM  hci« 
1st  edit  III  App.  182.  oolj  ft  ndned  bridge;  p.  161. 
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tad  alttom^  tiim  wm  mm  no  mmt  ftiaBtity  of  water»  yet 
tiiim  w«ni  •filtnt  iBidai^  tittl  ia  ttMi  ni^  an  impetuous 

tocrait hflntudi  toiiigr to ttie iea^  Indatd,  before  the  erection 
of  ttl0  Mdbl^  OimMM  Mm  boon  knoim  to  remam  encamped  on 
Urn  bonk  ol  tho  otaMUOi  tir  WMko  tagetbor,  without  being  able  to 
mom  it*  1%o  Nobr  il*Kolilr  io  Ao  gioot  border  stream,  sepam- 
ting  Lobonon  oad  PhMiQin  flom  ibo  v^gfob  fiuther  north ;  and 
00  ouob  it  ooiMmondo  tailfy  to  tho  Sernkm^  of  the  ancienta  ; 
irideb  Stnbo  in  nko  moanar  damAMO  oo  tlie  nortbem  limit  of 
Fbonioio  oad  Gkokmio.* 

ThniftrwobodboMitnKfoniiiflr  npon  the  great  road  from 
Homoh  to  Ti^poty :  into  "mhUk  bod  fiukny  as  we  have  eeen,  tbe 
food  ooming  Iran  Hnmo  ikwaijtk  Ao  Bnfei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jior  «l-A«inML  AH  Ao  i^iDogeo  we  bad  eeen  along  the 
fOodyOioinibodiotriotof«l-Hn«i.  Tho  Kehir  ierves^  aa  of  old, 
to  dMdo  ibo  diotafol  dUHnnon  Aonortiblbm  that  of  eU'Akk&r 
on  tho  oonih ;  tito  lottor  Jnohlding  Ao  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
oni  OQctaDdiag  to  tito  ooo ;  Ao  fimnor  boring  on  the  west  of  it 
ibo  diiiriote  of  Siflta  and  oob-SbAiob. 

Our  pnrpooo  woo  to  mooood  to  tbo  iriStge  of  Heitala  ;  from 
wbiob  puMM^  00  we  bod  ben  tddLwo  nii|^t  hope  to  find  a  roa^l 
kodbg  np  mto  tbo  mountain.  Wo  kopi  on,  therefore^  along  the 
Tiinoly  lood,  till  8  o^dodi: ;  oad  then  toinod  south  on  the  diiect 
lood  to  Sheikh  Mobommod.  At  tbio  time  the  Tillage  Jurat 
BOnho  woo  on  onr  kft,  twontj  mbratOB  diotant  The  mad  soon 
forked ;  and  we  took  tbd  1^,  towaidB  Heitela,  going  S.  8.  E. 
till  3.15|  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  viUage 
Sharahmarln  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser&r  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jtlrat  BOraha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plam,  where  seyeral 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  B.  B.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  flelds,  without  a  path,  untU  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heit^  to  Bheikh  Muhanmied.    At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 


*  Burokhmrdt,  p.  161. 

•  Strabo  la  2.  12.  p.  76a  Gomp.PUii. 
H.  N.  6.  17,  •«Tr^Ut  .  .  .  Orthoda, 
Ekntfaeros  flamen."  The  aamo  Eleiithenii 
is  probflblj  meant  in  1  Maoa  18,  80. 
Comp.  Bitter  XYH  pi  819  sq.— MoTen 
^ffgetti,  that  tho  preaent  name  el-Kebtr, 
•*t»^  nrno,"  mmj  be.  derived  from  the 


OMri  (lU/S«ipei),  ^rhooa  wonhipwaac 
rent  in  Phenida  i  die  PhAniiier  L  p.  860, 
comp  861  M.  Thia  teems  fiur  fetched ; 
since  the  epithet  ** Great"  is  entirelj  ap- 
propriate.— Plin/  relates^  that  at  a  oertahi 
season  of  the  year,  the  river  Elenthems 
swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9. 12. 
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was  on  our  rights  on  a  hilly  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  Tillage  J&mia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  firom  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  8. 
S.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'AbbAs,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  oUr 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  nwd  follows  the  base  of  the  hillis,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'AU^ ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  which  issues  firom  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.     A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 

Jiurposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
or  a  little  distance  ;  and  here  a  sHght  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Elhureibet  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Htsa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.^ 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkftr,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.* 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  chmbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  comer  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  firom  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'dt,  bore  N.  50**  W.*  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Bftrid. 
The  village  Semmawlneh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  firom  us,  bore 
N.  70**  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  block  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  re^on.  But  firom  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  Imiestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

*  Tbe  Tillaffe  d-HlML,  b  ftl  one  hoar  on  In  the  Tioinitj  ;  and  flowt  at  Szit  tiizoqgfa 

the  direct  road  from  JUir  el-AbTid  to  Tri-  a  wQd  gorg«. 

polr;  Dr  Do  Foreat  Bla.  Letter.  "  Mentioned  bj  Abnlfeda,  with  Halba 

^  The  ndned  dtj  of  'Akkir  was  Tisited  and  *Arfc%  amosf  the  oonloeili  of  Bibara 


bj  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 ;  and  if  desoiibed    near  Tripolj,  in  A.  D.  1266 ;  Annaliw,  ed. 
by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.     Reialce,  V.  p.  17 ;  oomp.  Tab.  Sjr.  p.  804 
19-21.    The  Nahr  *AkkAr  haa  its  sooroes    Wilken  de  BelhMr.  oma  Hist  p.  228. 
Vol.  m.— 49  p  p 
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•ida  a  km  dinib  or  nllMr  tiM  of  Hkm  white  oleanden  It 
in  taH  mmom,  and  imj  tanAiftiL  We  bad  eceii  one  smaU 
ihrab  of  Ao  mbm  in  the  nkndid  ooort  of  the  British  codsuI's 
kowo  in  DnuMMM:  tad  lull  Uo  kdy  set  great  stons  by^  ae  rare 
and  diffloolt  to  be  wtainod.    Hera  were  finer  bloBBoniB  in  ridi 

IWodoy,  Jmo  10£-^4>ar  poipose  to  go  from  el-Hom 
diieeily  thmn^  tho  norttoRi  paita  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedaiB, 
kftd  ttaM  boon  oomplitotyftliotmted.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  And  a  load,  nor  to  boar  of  anj.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inqidnd  akog  duo  wafy  onnHimoil  Aa  tefitimony  of  the  monksp 
ibat  iha  oobr  lOMmn  loate  to  tha  oedars  was  by  way  of  Tri]K>lj. 

We  mUbt  bate  piooeeflod  ttam  Bbakh  Muhammed  to  'Akk&r 
hf  mj  €fJibm%  Mr  Tbomoon'e  loute.  But  we  were  oow 
praMd  ixr  time :  il  bdtaf  important  that  we  should  reach 
Mirftt  not  kter  fiiaa  Aa  nasi  iBetatday,  We  learned  that  it 
woqU  teka  ui  tioee  dafi  to  go  bj  'Abklir  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
ibe  oihar  roote  would  leraive  only  a  day  and  a  half  We  there- 
tan  lehietantlj  gare  iq^  OUUlr  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
tbebeieof  tbemoontatnyandiMkatbe  road  from  Tnpolyto  the 
oedan  ae  flat  distant  ftom  ibat  oilj  ao  possible  ;  boping  thua  to 
eaw  a  oouddnaUe  (siimdt  We  aflerwarda  regretted^  that  we 
bad  not  at  koit  made  tba  attempt  to  go  by 'Akk4r  ;  and  we 
eko  fimndy  tbat  we  bad  gidned  Ulik  If  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Betting  oS  ftom  oor  pkoe  of  encanipnuTit  b^tow  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25|  we  continiied  on  a  Bonthweeteilj  eantBe 
along  the  baae  of  the  hills ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  vilhtges,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  via.  Halba 
at  6.35|  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;^  Sheikh  T&ba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawftrlb  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile ;  and  Meny&rah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  hears  the  name  of  Jdn  'Akk&r.* 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  ita  high  Tell. 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  ky 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  pkteau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  he  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  huilt,  as  now,  of  such  materialB.    Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 


i 


*  Halbft  ii  mentiaoed  by  Alnilfbda;  lee 
note  8,  on  the  preceding  page. 

*  This  ipleiidid  pUin  extendi  along  the 
ooMt  as  fiir  north  tf  oppoiite  to  BniJ  St- 


f  ttn,  iome    diatanoe    beyond   the 
Abras :  see  Pooocke  II.  L  p.  204. 
•on  in  kin.  Herald,  1841,  pw  98. 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  roclij  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixtj-four  columns,  m«>st 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.^ 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  TelL  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-H&ktlrah ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asftlr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — ^The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  bac^round.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  fit>m  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city  ; 
the  seat  of^the  ArhiUa  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan."  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Ohristian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.^  Joeephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Baphanea  and  Antioch.'  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  A^^ppa's  kingdom ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposmg,  that  Ihere  was  some  political 
relation  between  Arcar  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.'  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval^     Ooins  of 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  In  BftHoth.  9M^^  578.--Jo8e|»lnis  here  writes  the  nune  in 
1848,  pu  15.  Greek  'AfNcoM.    In  Antt.  1.  6.  S,  he  has 

*  Bearinfls  iioni  Tell  'Aikn:  SfaeiUi  'A^.  Ptolemy  hts ''Apmi («r>  Hierooles 
Mohammed  N.  40*  E.    Knlefk  in  tiie  and  Steph.  Bjiant  *'ApiMu. 

pUin,  N.  80*  W.    'Arka,  Tillage,  E.  i  m.        •  Agrippa  at  Szit  had  Ghaleb;   Jot. 

Kerm  'Asfttr  E.  a  K  li  m.    el-Hlkteah  Antt.  19.  9.  1,  2.  ih.  20. 6. 9.  Aflerwaids 

S.  E.  1  m.    Detr  Delibn  S.  W.  b/  a  in  A.  D.  62,  he  was  transferred  to  thepro- 

•  Heb.w?,  ^fKl#,  Oen.  10, 17.  1  ▼inoes  wWch  his  father  at  Srst  posseesed ; 
Chr.  1,  16.  '  Comp.  Joseph.  Antt  1.  6.  2,  *<>  ^*»*<*  «*"■  ^•^  ^"^^  added;  Antt. 
•Afdi.-^oeephns1ipwUcs  of  another  W  ^0.  7.  1.  ih.  20.  a  4.  Bnt  none  of  his 
in  Asher,  the  same  with  •Aicrnre^.  AnttL  temtones Ipr noMrthe nortfi  end  of  Leb- 
5,  I,  22.  anon,orhad  any  topogiaphical  oonneotion 

*  •  Vlin.  H.  N.  6.  16.    PtoL  Geogr.  5. 14.     ^?»^i^*^  vt  ir  ,- 

•  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1 ;  see  abore.  p.        '  Phn.  tt  N.  6.  la 
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Aim  aie  ilill  nltuA ;  ttam  lAUk  It  appefUB,  that  aa  early  as 
YmpBdm  the  dty  was  alia  edM  C^sarea  of  Lelianon./*  A 
htar  Bomaa  Mitorian  inlNnia  11%  ibat  there  waa  here  a  templo 
dadioated  to  Akaairitar  ttia  Ghaal|  in  which  an  annual  festival 
waa  eaiainatad  in  Ua  liOMor.  It  pvoibably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hioea  tha  aolinmiiL  iriddi  nour  lie  at  the  southern  bafie. 
In  illia  tanmk^  ctt  Urn  mj  of  Akiaiider's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alaraiidar  Bafiraa  vaa  bon ;  aikf  vaeeived  his  name  fmrn  tliia 
obomiialaiioa^*  Aioawaa  IflwwiiatiM  seat  of  a  Christiao  hbhop. 
Bady  in  ttia  Mh  oentniyi  ThaodoaiQa  the  younger  made  Bery- 
toa  tlia  aedarfaatioal  aMtnipolia  of  a  new  proviDce  ;  to  which 
Bybhl^  Botiy^  TiSfMB,  Qrihoaia^  Aroa,  and  Antaradus,  were 
auxnduiato ;  nd  bihofa  of  Aioa  aie  jmmad  untU  the  cloee  of 
ihat  oantmy.*  • 

In  iha  bMfaniiMrof  tlia  eroMidfia.  Area  was  Btill  a  strong  for- 
tiaai  and  a  pam  or  importaiioa.  Ui  A.  D.  1099|  the  first  host 
of  tlia  orQiadai%  nlm  under  oount  Ralmund  of  Toulou^ 
maiobed  ftooa  Antiodi  iq^  tiia  TaDay  of  the  Orontea  to  Htinifl, 
and  thanoa  by  dUHnai  to  tha  ooaat,  laid  siege  to  Area  wiihotit 
raooail.'  Tha  atra^rOl  of  Aa  fcrtms  resisted  all  their  efforia/ 
White  tha  anqf  tey  hara  enoampad^occMrml  the  famoua  dispute 
ahont  tha  holiy  •pM|^  widl  whlon  it  was  said  the  Savlour'a  side 
hadhaanpteioML  lliia  qpaar  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  T&wm  to  a  mooky  PMar  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  iha  goaidianahip  of  ooont  Baimaud/  As  douhta  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genninenesSy  Peter  propoaed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  fiames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  iminjuredy  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  tho 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  ho  died 
twelve  days  afterwards ;  but  whether  horn  wounds  received  by  tho 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.*     The  result  was  unfiivourable  to  the  credit  of  tho  holy 


'  Cmum  UbftBi,  EoUwl  Dootr.  Nam- 
mor.  m.  p.  860.  Ifioonet  M6d.  IIL  p. 
688.  Geaen.  Motes  to  BiireUumlt»  L  p. 
520  iq.  Comp.  Anr.  Yiotor  de  Cm.  24, 
"oni  duplex,  CatanM  et  Area,  oomen 
e«t.» 

*  JEL  Lemprid.  Alezand.  a  1,  **Aiir»- 
lini  Alezmnder  urbe  Aroene  geDitoe."  Ibid, 
o.  0,  "AlezAndii  nomen  eonpit,  quod  in 
templo  dieato  epod  Aroenam  mbem  Alex- 
andre Maono  natns  eeaet ;  qunm  eain  illuo 
die  feito  Alexandri  pater  com  nxore^  pa- 
tris  tolemnitatii  implenda  cania,  TeniMet* 
— Acoordinff  to  Macroliini  Sat  1.  21,  a 
Venni  ArdiUU  wai  wonhipped  bj  the 


AMjriane;  bat  the  name  in  AHjila  ooold 
have  no  reibience  to  'Axka. 

•  Le  Qnien  Orient  Chriit  IL  BllL 
828. 

«  liniken  Geeeb.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  868^ 
886.  Raimond  d'AgOe^  who  waepreaeu^ 
writes  the  name  Arekado»t  and  aajaof  tfaa 
place :  *'  eartnmi  mnnitiasimviii  at  iacs- 
pognabile  Tiribos  hamanbs"  Qeeta  D«i 
per  FV.  pi  168. 

•  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  180-168.  WUkan  I. 
^  214  aq. 

•  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  168-171.  Wm.  Tjt, 
7.  18.    WOken  ib.  pp.  260-864. 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Baimundy  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  Oity,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  miportunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.' 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Oerd^ne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ;  *  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.^  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seised  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fi^y- 
six  villages.'    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  firom  the  adjacent  river ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.'  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.^  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  mformed.  Possibly  the 
lai;ger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
ana  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that ' Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.' 

Of  modem  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.*'  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fidler  description.  *' 

>  WnL  T>r.  7.  20,  2L    Wilk«n  L  pi  ft  bnndred  feet  in  diameter.    Ks  aoeomit 

265  n.  probablj  reiti  oo  ioiim  popular  leffeod. 

*  Albert  Aq.  11.  1.  Wilken  n.  p.  202.  Shaw's  TnrtHa,  Lond.  1767,  p.  27a    W. 

*  De  Goignes  Hist  dea  Huns,  IL  p.  474,  M.  Thomson  in  BiblioCfa.  Saera,  1848^  p.  161 
Germ.   Wilken  IL  p.  678.  *  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  KAbler,  p.  118. 

*  WUken  VL  p.  7.  *  W.  M.  ThomK»  in  Bibliotii.  Saora, 

*  Abnir.  AnnaL  ed.  Reiake,  Y.  p.  17.  1848,  p.  15. 

Wilken  de  Bellor.  cmo.  Hist  p.  228.    De  *  TraTeli^  Lood.  1757,  p.  27a 

Goignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  IV.  pp.  167, 168.  >*  Pococke  IL  L  p.  206. 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  L  p.  857.  This  "  Bnrckb.  Trar.  n.  162.  Burckhardt 
account  of  Edrisi  oontradiots  Uie  idea  of  beard  for  the  Nahr  'AkkAr  onl/  the  name 
Shaw,  that  the  dtj  was  supplied  with  Nahr  Khureibeh ;  and  for  Nahr  'Arkn  ha 
water  bj  an  aqueduct  from  the  mountain,  writes  Wadj  'Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  thb  aqueduct        "  Biblioth.  Saora,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
Vol.  III.— 49* 
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Tit$  mim  of  ttie  §sm  eomJifawble  streams  wliich  flow 
ihioqgll  ttl0  plain  to  tlM  Mft  norik  of  Trlpoly,  ig  correctly  g] veil 
l|7  Pceookn*  Tvottid  •  qwrtar  honis  £rom  Tripoly  h  the  Kahr 
d-BAiid ;  m^mrikMBot'Mkkh  a  Kfafto,  and  aboye  it  tli« 
MDiillt  of  Ml  trtWMtfO  di^.*  IMl  nae  probably  Ortboaia  ;  the 
fhoe'  of  wUA  aaoinl  geimpiion  do  not  definitely  deacribe  ; 
mit  IvUok  appiill  to  IwW  lieoft  ritaated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Alica.*  The  Mil  otoMl^  •  ihort  hour  beyond^  ie  the  Kabr 
'Arb ;  and  An  tOlinr  <te  Hihr  'AkkSr,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Nahr  dUKobir^  om  hour  j  aad  Nikr  A  bras,  one  hour* 

Wo  loft  tM  hMmb  of 'Arb  at  8  o^cloek^  aacendicg  the  steep 
and  hiA  bonk  to  uo  plain  bofond.  The  road  kept  aloDg  tho 
plain,  abrtbm  Ao  hOk  At  a90  Ike  village  of  Beir  Demm 
wai  on  iho  Ml  inon  n  Ull,  half  a  nule  distaat.  At  S.35 
thoio  waa  n  fink  or  ib  load ;  Urn  rigbt  going  oo  directly  to 
Tiifdf,  whOe  wo  took  tito  kft  in  cnUt  to  cmsa  the  higher 
tiaok  ^ng  oaat  of  Jobol  Tnrbal  between  it  and  Lebanoo. 
Fiom  iho  ink  Ttfl  'Arbn  boio  B.  K.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
ibik  waa  a  flnaall  Wadf  and  biook^  known  aa  Wady  Bcirkail, 
ftom  n  iripago  iitontod  bdf  an  konr  higher  up  on  its  banka, 
and  not  in  aighii  ISdi  villaM  is  Ae  eeat  of  governinent  for 
iho  dittrioi  At  9  O^oklbk  UOVO  was  another  emaller  brook, 
Wady  Jimto;  and  tlmo  atmunlota  became  now  bo  freqtietity 
ooming  ftom  iho  hiDa  and  watning  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
.note  tiioni.  A  tiUagOy  Bflxdni  waa  clofio  on  our  left  at  9.10.  i 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  B.  10°  W.  over  the  akirta  of  the  hilla. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  yaUey  of  the  Nahr 
B4rid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  Tl^  current 
was  deep  and  yery  rapid,  rushing  oyer  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away ;  and  camo  oat 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  haye  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  waa 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Eebir.  The  aource  la 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebancm,  ahore 
the  large  village  of  Btl.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba* 
el-Mas-hdr,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copioua  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  aee 
and  point  out  to  us  the  fi>aming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

*  yoL  IL  i.  pp.  SOi,  20S. 

*  W.  M.  Thomnn,  ib.  p.  14. 

*  TIm  dx  cities  aaaigned  to  di6  new  eo- 
clfdtttiod  proriooe  of  BeiTtoi  MtabHifaed 
nnder  Tbeodofiiit  the  yoniiger,  are  nuned 
in  the  foUowing  order,  beginning  from  the 
loath :  Bjblni^  BoUys,  Tripolii,  Orthoua^ 


Area,  Antandna.  Le  Qoien  Oriaoa  dufat. 
IL  816.    See  above,  p.  68a 

*  W.  M.  Thornton  in  BSbfioHi.  Sm. 
1848,  p.  14.  Also  in  IHa  Herald,  1041, 
p.  97. — ManndreU  wroqgl/  pUoes  tlia 
Nahr  Abrat  aonth  of  the  Kdilr:  Joan. 
MarohSth. 
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fountain  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  d-B&ridy  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Namr  el-Bftrid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akk&r." 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  hign  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rollmg  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea  j  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.*  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  &r  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadlsha  near  Zuffharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  m  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  hi^h  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  B&nd  and  the  Kadlsha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  oS  northwest  to  the  Bfirid  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadlsha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  Hft- 
l&n,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  villc^  H&lAn 
was  on  the  right  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  phun.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Aytln  ' Ashfish  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  S.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

*  Shaw  erroiMoiislj  regmrdi  the  Nahr  Lwpardorum^  *' Leopard  moaDtaio,*  of 
el-BArid  as  the  andent  Eleathema ;  Tray,  tiie  oentariei  after  the  cmsades ;  BroeardiiJ 
p.  271.  a  2  |i.  171.    De  la  Roqoe  IL  p.  6. 

*  Jebel  Turbul  aeemt  to  be  the  M<m» 
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'  Ten,  with  Hm  mmdam  of  the  Kikr  BeslmlD  beyond  it.  Hens 
we  tnmad  df  anin  fiom  ttie  Titeol;'  road,  in  order  to  pass 
•ONMi  dinodj  to iBm^MUrlib  At  Sw  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  BieAMfhk,  ilM  kige  BOrttMII  bianch  of  the  KadiBha,  which 

oomet  down  wmnMiDgtNmk  the  aortheaal^  whero  it  lEsuee  from 
the  momtiiik  On  to  acmtliim  bud^  vt^e  ascended  a  little  inta 
the  TiUiga  ot  Jki^mttm.  on  •  pluia.  at  2.30.  Here,  after  aU  our 
oflbrl^  we  wem  Mt  aa  Wmr  iad  a  ntlf  diatant  from  Tripol j  ! 

Zui^iarla  ii  a  kige  TiUaga  on  the  gr^at  road  from  Tripoly  to 
Xhdon  and  Urn  eedaii.  Thm  ia  in  St  an  open  public  place  of 
good  iiaa ;  and  tliaia  aia  aotea  «od  liouBea,  Many  of  the  people 
of  Shden  hate  hooaaa  and  flaimna  ia  thii  village,  and  pass  here 
tlie  winter  montfaBi    Thiir  nonaea  wtre  now  ehut  up 

Oar  ooniaa  waa  now  along  ttie  great  road  leading  from  THpoIj 
up  the  mountain  to  die  OMaia.  After  some  delay  we  mt  off 
again  at  8  o^oIooIl  V^  ^  ''^  B*  6*  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^F"  eonntry 
eztonding  to  tlie  ftot  ofthe  numntain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefi 
Hita  waa  on  the  road ;  and  we  deacendiMl  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  atream,  oaOed  Wad^  el-KhdlidlyelL  Asc^odiiig 
a^pun  we  atmok  in  a  ftrwminntee  the  right  hanJi  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  aetreamof  the  eame  name,  the  middle  and  gmaller  bmneh 
of  the  Kadteha^  Heie  too  waa  a  long  canal  for  irrigatioa  At 
405  we  wereoppoaito  die  Tillage  Kefir  Y  ael  lI  t,  situated  on  the  high 
and  ateep  aonthem  bank  of  the  Talk^,  half  a  mile  digtant.  We 
now  ofoeaed  the  atream,  and  olimbetl  vlmt  ijblhi^iKrly  nlju^  tlie 
Bteep  declivity.  The  Wady  hero  iflsues  from  its  deep  ^fge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocky  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Eefr  SOgh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  moiae  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  Ddreiva  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  D&reiya  was  the  convent  of  M&r  Ya'k6h  ; 
and  &rther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  further  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matran 
Btdus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  &r  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jtl'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  tb^  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  full 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jebel  Kdla','  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eieht  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  tether.*  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tripoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistakeiL 
North  of  TripoU  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  haye  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  villa^  Bib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Ait(L*  At  the  same  time  the  villi^ 
Mizy&ra  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  g^und,  was  Humeis.^  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Heirdna,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  bc^n  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Lideed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  m  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  jfew  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirdna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aittk ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recoUections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

<  BnrBkhurdt  pp.  172,  17a  li  m.  Matrln  BAhif  &  S.  W.  S  in.   Sib'al 

*  ThU  plain  extends  foath  Mfiortfto    S.S.E.lni. 

'ArnjAn  ;  Dr  De  Forest,  Ms.  notes.  Gomp.  *  Benrinn  at  6.40:  SiVal  S.  W.  1  m. 
Burckhardt  pp.  172,  176  sq.  AitA  S.  bj  E.  1^  m.    UixjXn  N.  40*  E. 

*  Bearings  at  6.15:  DAnijmW.lij  a     1^  m.    Homeb  N.  60*  E.  1  nu 
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eea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  many 
iflletfl  stretching  oflF  into  the  eea.  Tripoly  itself  was  liidden  by 
the  bilk.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  eToning,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.* 

Wednesday^  June  IGih, — ^The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  ufl  a  night  of  refreshiBg  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mdr  AntAnus  el-Kcizheiya.*  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated-s- 
having on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadlsha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rilla,  brought  down  from  tlie  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  8.  S,  E,  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below*  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  belund  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.* 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadieha.     The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 


outer  edge  of  the  great  ampl 
round  the  cedars  ;  at  the  exti 
jects  westwards  from  the  gi 
theatre.     It  lies  on  a  slopa 
4750  English  feet  above 
water  for  every  purpose, 
minutes  east  of  the  village. 


mountains,  which  sur- 
lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
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figs  and  apricots  floarish  welL  There  was  also  fine  sliade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
ofTy  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  fiunilies  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zngharta.  The 
people  were  very  civiL  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  Sk>uth  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Eefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  stUl  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  B&n. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  M&r  Berkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal oliffii  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  tiie  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  nd^  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Eadlsha ;  tlm)ugh  the  breaks  m  which  we  could 
see  tiie  Idfty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin ;  and 
enMring  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hfllsL  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.00  wenad  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
^adtHha,  a  monBtrouB  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
Bouthern  braw,  and  Bmerreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  etill  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  founUm  at  the  baae  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  epout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
luiit  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
"eb&t  ;  its  stream  runs  or  mther  shoots  down  to  the  Kadisha. 

,   I^Qukn  OriBiu  ChriEt,  IIL  ei-9:i,~    hwdt,  L  p^  498;   copied  also  bj  Ritten 

«»t  tl  diiMiH  miicm^  wii]i   Ujq  learning    XVU.  p.  S60.     The  two  luiinet  (one  or 

«ut«  of  M^fvnlte  moBka,  to  confoaml     tiMm  wiCh  'iltii)  h«?e  BO  lelfttioo  to  each 


^gtdh  •*  the  Pflfwfi.        -r    I  p    178.    I  nppoee  it  to  be  the  teme 

nii|dilQf  s  ««i  vtrioh  Pooooke  mentioiis  io  1789  at  the 

MiiiBl  of  8t  Serfrfitt,  belooging,  at  he 

■d^toHwUSaCaniMlitet;  ILLp. 
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W#  ooQld  now  M0  Am  mid  from  Bafdbik  coming  down  ot€t  the 
kify  tad  Bikid  lidfi  ci  Ijfkmoum,  m  littk  mutk  of  the  ced&re. 

At  hit  W9  frn  ttto  Urn  gnat  mid  from  Baherreh  ;  having, 
if  I  msmmb^  idlovid  m  leu  WOil  pidl  frDm  Ehden^  at  least  for 
I^Mrt  €#  tbi  wi^.  Wi now loopt along t>r a  time  on  the  brink 
of  Ao  gni*  dbMni ;  ind  tibon  mon  to  the  left.  We  reached 
die  oadm  itUo^oloek^rftnited  n  foirtflr  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
mid.    Hem  wo  moled  Mk  thmo  kran^  Imeath  these  shades  of 

ikm  loftiest  heights  of 


Tho  oodiOL  wlikh  otill  lieor  tliefar  inoient  name,  *  stand  mostly 
upon  ftmr  eniiU  oontlgaoao  xodj  kndl%  within  a  compass  of  less 
thin  tortff  rode  in  diMnofaw,  Thej  foaa  a  thick  forest,  without 
nndoAnidk  Tim  older  tmoo  hnfo  ooohooveral  trunks,  and  thus 
qpmod  Aemoolfii  widely  immid ;  Int  most  of  the  others  are 
oono-Uhe  in  Ixm,  ond  do  not  twow  oat  their  houghs  ktemUy 
to  iiqr  gmat  oztoiik  Bono  few  tmee  etend  alone  on  the  out- 
ekirtB  OK  die  gmfo ;  ond  one  mfmUOj,  m  the  aouth,  is  laiige 
ind  TOiy  boMtMhl  yfHk  tiik  osomtioD,  none  of  the  trees 
oimo  np  to  nqr  ideil  of  Ao  gmoeAu  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Ldbinbn,  enoli  m  I  liid  imMriy  eeen  it  in  the  Jardln  des 
Fkntei.  fiomo  of  Ao  older  tmee  em  ibetdy  much  broken;  and 
win  ioon  1bo  wlioll^  doetmfed,  Tho  frdiion  is  now  eonuog  into 
ynmd,  to  hifo  irttdee  medo  of  tUe  wood  for  sale  to  traveOers  ; 
ind  it  ie  ibo  bomed  ii  fliel  hrAo  ftw  people  that  here  pass 
the  summer.  Them  oanees  of  deetntotion,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  trayelleiB,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  tmee 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.* — ^The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Pinna  cedrtM,  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  stiong 
odour  ;  f  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  ftagrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperua  Virginiana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Tet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  ''  Of  the  oldest  and  beat 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty-five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones."  *       '      ' 

>  Hek.  V-;it,  Anb.  wt ,  An, 

*  Iiinr  and  Man^  nodotd  Ibe  date  of 
1640;  TraTdi  pc  Sia  [Oft.] 

*  Poooeka  wyt:  "TIm  vood  doat  bo* 


Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

dilfcr  fttmi  white  daal  in  appaanooa  r  H. 
L  PL  101. 

«  TraT.  p.   IS.      Tbit    was  in   ISia 
Seaten  in  1S06  g^  Iha  mmibar  of  tfia 
al  footoea;    BeiaaB  I  pw 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  ^p*eat  i>arty  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval  BOsching  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schulz,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ;  ^  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-ei^ht  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth^  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dossen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decav ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  FtUer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.*  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees;  they  nowhere  mention  any  younff  ones. 
Bauwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  tiiat  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.*  If 
this  bQ  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.* 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  r^oiL  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon ;  and  the  nver  which  has  its  source  near 

169.  In  1848  Dr  WOflon  ooonted  twel?«  of  dini,  Par.  1676,  p.  Sa    Dftndlni  wjt,  thai 

the  ancient  treei^  not  standing  together:  while  he  ooonted  28  trees,  another  pcnoo 

and  of  jonnger  growth  three  hnndM  ana  of  the  oompanj  made  out  hut  21.    Jieaoe 

twentjr-fiTe;  Landa  of  the  Bible  IL  p.889.  it  wai  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 

The  latest  aoooont  (1868)  makes  four  hnn-  they  ooold  not  be  ooonted  oorrsotlj ;  that 

dred  in  all ;  of  which  twehre  are  spoken  of  Is,  that  no  two  persons  wonld  ever  make 

as  the  largest;  Bitter  XVn.  p.  649.  out  the  same  nmnber ;  ibid. 

>  Boschinff  Eidbeschr.  XL  L  p.  814.  *  Banwolf  p.  2S0:   ««So  bin  kh  aoeh 

*  Thns  BeioD  aboot  1660  has  28;  FOrer  ferneir  anff  dem  Plata  mnbher  gaiwen, 
In  1666  abont  26 ;  Banwolf  In  1676  has  mioh  naeh  aadem  kmgen  waiter  nmbn- 
24  and  two  oAen^  the  boo^  of  whioh  sehen;  hab  aber  ksine,  die  hemaober 
were  broken  off  bj  age ;  Dandini  in  1696  waohsen,  finden  mSgen.* 

has28.— Inl682BoMrhas22;D'ArTieox  *  So  far  as  it  respects  this  partieolar 

in  1660  has  28 ;  in  1688  Do  la  Boqne  has  grore,  the  fdlowinc  note  of  ICr  Bartlett  is 

20 ;  and  in  1696  Manndrell  has  odIt  16.  nrobaUj  ooneot :  **  So  neaity  has  the  oe- 

^— Korte  in  1788  ooonted  18,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  ftom  Lebanon,  that  tiiers 

larse;  Pooocke  aboot  1789  Ibond  fifteen,  are  scattered  aboot  the  enrirons  of  London, 

and  one  reoentlj  ofer turned  bj  the  wind ;  within  twenty  miles  distance,  far  more  of 

while  Steph.Schols  saw  twenty.    BOsohing  these  beaotifiil  trees,  than  exist  imon  diefar 

L  a  original  and  poetio  soil"     Walks  aboot 

•  FCkrerp.  102Latp.294Germ.   Dan-  Jens.  p.  22.  Gomp.  Bitter  XVIL  p.  647  sq. 
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bf  if  manL  abd  k'Mllad  il-KadJBha,*  In  former  centuries, 
tM  MtlkliM  of  Urn  MMOnfai  impoB^  various  eccledaatical 
piBiltii%  and  •fVH  Wawmnmyfaittioiij  on  any  Christian  who 
ihonld  eat  or  iif^Di  At  MOnd  tmia ; '  and  the  story  is  reconied^ 
tOAt  wkUk  aOBM  MimHiiiSi  wllO  litre  pasturbg  in  the  vicinity^ 
utre  10  iMndnMii  and  imvloiit  as  to  cut  some  of  the  ti^es,  they 
wtie  ponUiMl  OB  Ilia  not  ojr  Aa  hm  of  their  flocks.'  In  former 
tiOML  tao^  die  Maionttai  naia  aocuBtomed  to  celebrate  in  tho 
laoied  nOfa  die  iwUfal  of  die  TransfiguratiQn  ;  when  the 
paAliarah  liillliolf  oOoiafted,  and  aaid  ma&s  before  a  rude  altar  of 
L«    TUa  law  and  Hmm  oamnotiies  are  to  a  certain  extent 


oontimiad  al  dia  piaioiit  day;'  and  the  iDfluenoe  of  them  un- 
mioitioiiaU^  Imhi  mob  mat  umii  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
aUaia  of  atOMO  have  m  OV  oaj  l^^^  6ui>er&eded  by  a  Marouito 
duipd ;  Irailt  widiiii  die  leak  ten  year».*  SeTeral  penons  weits 
neidiiig  baie  dxoAim  aaimaar  in  oonnection  wit]i  the  cliapel ;  hut 
va  did  not  loam  vnat  aervioee  weie  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
ol|{eot  of  dioae  pweona  eeemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
wapdj  dieir  wania ;  and  dina  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshiak,  A 
iDonk  1»oi|dit  na  irina  iar  aale ;  and  Beemetl  disappointed,  when 
we  daoliDad  die  inflOi 

The  eedaia  aie  not  laai  laaMtkable  for  their  poeitSoo,  than 
iar  dieir  age  and  riae»  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  am 
aitaatod  ii  of  itidf  n  gnat  tanqte  of  nature^  the  mo^t  vast  and 
magnifloenft  of  all  Om  foeeaMe  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dor^l 
ridge  of  tiie  monntaiiiy  as  it  'approaehes  from  the  Bouth,  trendi 
sli^tly  towards  the  east  fi>r  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direotion.  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  fldtitude  towaids 
the  westy  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-uioe  form ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon^  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it.  and  are  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amjmitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphi Aeatre  fifonts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  fiom  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  fiont,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.    High  up  in  the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 


>  Dftndini,  VoyMM  da  Monl  lilMui,  P«r. 
1676,  pp.  as,  S4. 

*  D«  1ft  R4)qiM,  L  p.  7L    D'ArrimLZ, 
M«m.  a  pp.  414,  41S. 

>  Dandmi,  p.  64. 

«  Dandini,  p.  68.  D«  k  Bo^nft.  I.  p.  73. 
•P'Anriciix  ipeik*  of  MTenl  fodi  ftltan; 


M4m.ILp.406;  io  too  Soetm,  Bainn  I. 
pi  166. 

*  Seeinn,  BdMn  L  pp.  167,  16S. 
Zftch*i  MooftO.  GoiT.  1606,  Xm.  p^  649. 

•  WbenDrWilaoowftshsrain  1648,  a 
monk  be^Kod  aid  for  the  eiedioD  of  an 
oratoiy;  Landa  etcIL  pp.  669,  89a 
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chasm  o^  the  Kadlsha  has  its  beginniog  ;  ihe  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.* 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Boss- 
egger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.*  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  neariy  3000 
feet  higher.' 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non,  which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  ia  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  ihe  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
v^table  kingdom.  Solomon  ''  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  sprinceth  out 
of  the  walL''  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  ntvourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Esekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.* — ^Hence  too,  m  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxuiy.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;^  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babd.*  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar ;  *  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  **  tiie  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  ^*  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,  *^  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships."  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.    It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Ixbj  mod  'HtauAm  oomptan  (he  amphi-  *  Biunggtf  L  p.  718.    Sebnbert  UL  p. 

theatre  to  •'the  Tale  of  the  Dive  in  Satoj,  86S. 

and  iti  Pont  deCherree;**  thblhavenol  '  See  ahove,  p.  847. 

•een.    Thej  also  compare  it  with  **the  *  1  K.  4,  88 ;  oomp.  Jiidg.  9, 18.  9  K. 

Appeninet  at  the  back  of  Genoa  ;"hnttiiia  14.9.    Pi.  89,  8.    104,18. 

doesnotatrikemeatagoodparaneLTraTela  •  Is.  8,  18.   14,  a   87,  94.  Jer.  99;  98. 

pp.  209,  910.  [68.]    Comp.  Scfanbert  UI.  Es.  17,  99.    Zech.  11,  L  eta. 

p.  880.    lyArrienx  q>eaka  of  the  amphi-  *  Es.  81,  8-8. 

theatre  at  a  oreaoent,  croimmd;  Mim.  IL  *  1  K.  8,  9.  10 ;  oomp.  8,  8.  8.  10.    1 

p.416.  DTWntoa,oomiogrromBa'albek,  Chr.  99,  4. 

when  on  the  emnmit  of  the  ridge  orer  the  '  Ecra  8,  7. 

oedan,  and  looidiig  down  upon £em,  writes  *  9  Sam.  6,  IL  7,  9;  oomp.  Jei;  99;  14 

thus:  ''A  great  qnadrangvlar  opening  in  18. 

the  range  was  before  ns  to  the  west    We  *  1  K.  7,  9.  10, 17. 

obsenredynmnhu;  down  the  middle  of  this  "  la  44,  14.     Plin.  H.  N.  18.  Hi 

opening,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  aodpre-  **  Es.  97,  6 ;  where  the  desoriptioo  «▼!- 

cipitons  raThie  of  the  Kadlsha,  the  holj  dentlj  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  ▼esssls. 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beantifbl  Tillages,  Yet  aocording  to  PUnr,  *'ia  iEgjpto  el 

and  the  richest  terraces  liniiM^  its  banks; "  Sjrin  rages  impia  abietts  oedio  ad  rlsssss 

Lands  of  the  BiUe  IL  p.  88&  fenmtnr  iMi|"  H.  N.  18.  78.  % 
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2K^  jfoi  m»  M  T-'tpwi'*"  Aai  ArparentlT  nowhere 
lie.  ir:j»-MW«P«** '  ■"**  ■^''  ^'''  ^'  P*^"^  '^^  ^^®  xnoun- 

,.,.  ^"^iijHiiiii    -*^  '^^P**  riicmbm  1/  "^f  in^ppei ri>m  the  maps, 

f  I  *^    ,^  wac ;  jui  'ite  ORUB  fsoer^  lame  :t  Jebel  el-Aiz 

'"^  »r*.  •rr''   ^  *^  -iiC2fta«  Timii;  -"f  ill  Lecimcii,  as  we 

*  ^'     ^j^    Xi     'rter'ttu  i«u.      r'2iis  ct  iLe  highest 

'*'*'***     "!1    -;i.ii«Ba    ift  ivilttTf  liui  5i&'ilc«k,  is  about 

^  vV^'    *"^    "*■   '***'^  *''   *  '  '*'*'»»'^  ''-"  so  to  Hasriiiiy 

-  \    n  m-  »-*f  -  *^  i^hiIwul  )ita;w  Bsherreh.     The 

*'*^^1L*     ^'■•»'*^   *    i«aw4    trim   u^w  jcager  branches 

**^'^    *J-.  ***  --*    ^^ic   »aJ   **i  i»->c^  k^r  xaore  east  of 

"*** V  *" "  fi  V  — «*-»    f*"^'J   ^^^  nokz^T  opposite  the 

•'  ""-^^  ^      -.^-uua^i   >   ttw    iiiLi-ik:!.  cc  the  Kadisha 

^^^  .  "  *:%««ifc.--*    •**^*'^      '*'***  ii.iSijs  LrLDch  is  longer, 

'*"'"'       r,  ..t^  :    -^^^^   ■-'   "^  '*•**   •''^  *^'  lirbest  ridge. 

•'*""    .  .w^.c.    -4JU    k«»  in^c.     TbcT  uzuie  and 

*       \     »4-.    --»»i-»   -    lixiuwiac  7s<sS  Crtj,  wiUi  steep 

*.  ^    i.  ^^    u:i«i»it?a  iwci.c:L     We  Lai  tietrn  told 

^^    -c    .  m»I    >»Bi^  4.'.U:2li  IX'Tr  iLr  lifcain,  and 

•        .      ._   .      4«it*ii      ui:*  jui^ii^f  a  p^*Ai   descent 

.ic.      V:  ;tr  :,u:ii   a  irz)ir,  who 


c^-^.vi  -j^.  :: -:    _:-:  vu* 
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abundantly  on  thofle  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Beetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  g^vee  of  greater  extent ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  locution.^  It  appears,  liowever,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DOnniyeh,  south  of 'Akkftr ;'  but  neither  of  them  was 
E^rsonally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
tndb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.*  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Am  (cedar^,*  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  idto^ther  di£ferent,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.*  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  Bok&'a,^  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mflkhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  amon^  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  m  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirtlt  1  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
fiiend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  beiqg 
applied  to  the  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
of  course,  which  accoiding  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  ^ed 
Dahar  el-EOdhib.*      The  name  MQkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

>  Z«ch'iMoiiAtLGonr.l80S,Xin.p.649.  74,  79.    Frajteg^i  L«z.  IL  p.  408.    See- 

*  Seetsen,  R«iaen  I.  pp.  1S7,  179.  twn'i  Reimi  I.  pp.  178,  S1&    Q6Mii.T1m. 

*  Ibid.  p.  218.  Miir.  p.  S46  aq. 

*  Beigfrren,  Qnide  eto.  p.  168.    Ritter  *  For  other  mppoMd  loealitiet  of  Ibe 
XVIL  p.  68a  oedsr,  lee  Ritter  X  VIL  p.  688. 

*  The  SherHn  of  the  Arabs,  whiob  O.  *  See  «bQve,  p.  681. 

CeUni  and  Frejrtag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,        *  See  aboTe,  p.  647. — Mr  WQaon  mj9 

it  aooording  to  Seetzen  the  cypress ;  manj  that  there  is  a  diflereoce  of  proooDciatioD ; 

of  which,  he  sajs,  grow  on  the  mountain  which  he  writes  as  Mahmu  ot  MakmetL 

east  of  Ehden.     £>  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remarks:  "The  spelling 
Sjriao  Torsions  often  pat  SherUn  for  Sept 
arvsipttftfoff.   See  O.  Celsii  Uieiobot  L  pp. 
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is  somewhat  confused;  but  mj  inmence 
from  the  whole  is,  that  inUbbnef  is  right.** 
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004  wmm  WMMmr  so  iuixtt,  [saa  jehl 

loatl  MHM  al  Tiftifj  and  apparently  nowhere 

and  liOi  wt  that  pari  of  the  moon-^ 

_        Mdblt  to  be  dropped  from  the  mapft^ 

■■■■  aw  «WM  jPiMiA  ,  Mid  flMOKMgSlieral  name  of  Jebel  el-Ai^ 

ni  iTiilial  PJimifii  minHliiliMl 

The  d0fiiioii  dF  tiik  kUhfiil  poist  of  all  Lebanon,  aa  we 
htm  mh,  if  alNNit  0810  miffiA  iset.'  That  of  the  highest 
point  of  tho  mod  bolwoon  1&  oodon  and  Ba'albak,  ts  about 
TSOOX^^diiwt* 

Wo  iot  off  ftom  ikm  oodon  it  8  o'clock^  to  go  to  HasrAn, 
oituatod  OB  Oo  OOltdl  lido  of  dlO  Kadllha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  obMm  of  Mbetioh  h  iimod  Ibm  three  lesser  bmncheo 


ooiDiiiglkoai  aboifo^  and  fudtiog  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  ^nDaga.  l%o  mrliiflm  hmaA  btgins  nearlj  opposite  the 
oodaio;  aod  in  i^I*anpoio^  io  iho  fountain  of  th@  Kadlaha 
deooiibod  hj  Beotaaa  aadodlMk*     Tho  middle  branch  is  longer^ 

and  nomo  to  ooctand  up  folto  to  Ao  \mm  of  the  highest  ridga. 
Tho  ooathom  ono  io  Aortor  and  Ion  deep.  They  unite  and 
tbm  a  hiood  haria.  piAqpo  i^  thoooand  feet  deep,  with  Bteep 
oidoo  hut  witii  a  low  and  ooUifmtodhottom.  We  had  been  told 
of  a  foad|  hj  whkii  wo  ooold  paot  aiound  above  the  baein,  and 
00 down uie  oflior  lido to H«nrftii:  thw  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  moio  of  tima  wo  Of  en  foimd  a  guide^  who 
proimod  to  know  dio  msf ;  hot  it  all  proved  of  no  avaiL  We 
wont  nmnddiohfladof  dionortibflmhtatich  ;  crossed  the  eecond, 
which  was  qnito  deep ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  kss 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.    We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  hal£ 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  io 
beautiful  The  bottom,  fiur  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  ruffged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  ^e  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  goige  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  comer  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  lumng 
the  goige  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  veige  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

>  See  abore^  p.  647.  mAnand  HAarAn,  Mmth  of  the  wnal  imd; 

*  RuiMcuei'iertimateUTOOOPerbfoet;  IIL  pp.  866,  86a 

L  p.  718.  IchnbertsiTei  7164  Peril  feet;  *  Seeteen,  Reiaen  L  o.  17a    BerggniH 

bnlthieboaapeii  betweeothelake  U-  Betor,  IIL  Bihaag  p.  IS. 
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theoy  tumingaronnd  the  western  end  of  the  Bame,  it  descends 
along  a  side  W  ady  to  reach  the  Tillage.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  risht  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  fifom 
the  spoating  fountaini  'Ain  en-Nebftt,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.  ^  This  forms  a  succession  of  water&llsy  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  Tillage  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  ftom  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
Tillage,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  Tillage  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  u^le, 
where  the  deep  and  nigged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hUl,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  decliTities  are  of  course  CTerywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultiTation  ;  and  hardly  a  Til^ge.  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrifb,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  bcJAshish. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.* 

The  rortility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abunaance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  CTerywhere  bursting  forth;  and  CTcn  the  high 
decUTities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
Tation,  and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  CTerything  was  yet  green  ;  and  the  harrest  would  not 
begin  fer  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harTest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  OTcr ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  tho 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  ftuxe,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
Tillages. — ^The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  lollage.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfells  aboTO  the  lowest  one ;  *  and  then  continued 

*'  See  tbore,  p.  687.  *  See  ebo  BuroUiArdf  •  Ttat.  pi  20. 

*  Schabert  Reisen  HL  p.  865.  n.  *  Aoeordiqg  to  Seetaen  tiiit  if  odled 

*  De  U  Roqne  L  p.  66.    Dmndmi,  oh.  Nehr  li&r  SemAa  (St  Simoo) ;   BeiMn  I. 
84,  p.  176.    Comp.  Le  Quien  Oiieof  Chr.  pa  168,  160. 

m.96,  97. 


dflM  tiki  dtdifityiA  mim  to  OMI  the  Kadlfilia  at  a  Ughtt 
tof^asd  dNW  tmm  itfll  a  oonriteftble  deBoent  On  out  left, 
Viffik  V^  Vldir  At  nokl  Ct  ilM  aorAem  precipice^  waa  perched 
a  OOBfill^  iddek  Mr  nUb  ftom  tib»  yUloge  said  was  mbabited 
hf  rnaJoL  It  if  Am liHmto  oosfetit  of  M^  BerklB  at  Bsheiv 
Ml :  iAmmi  BeelMB  OMit  Miwd  ireeks  m  July  and  August^ 
ISOS^udbuidiMibMttflMMrtifU view.^  It  is  oaen  the  oas^, 
Huii  JPiibIbI  of  f]l6  ?^*P*H*  OOmnnuikn,  both  monke  and  laynieo, 
fWidt  htn  ftr  a  tbM»  We  ttnuik  die  stream  of  tha  Kadjsha  at 
6.10^iMMrA]B01aiidAliii4|e»  The  latter  was  constmeted  by 
lijing  tnDdDI  of  tnos  mnom  die  itieem,  and  coyeriDg  them  with 
SDeuflet  etanee ;  m  IMl  end  iMunndoufl  Btructure.  Here  we 
watted  ndier  baapMrnUf  §Kt  mat  beggage  mules  to  coroe  tip. 
It  toned  out  t&t  one  ef  dieni  bud  faUan,  and  had  io  be 
idoeded.  After  ImV  en  hooi^e  ddegr,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
heifing  oioewd  tte  iif«r«  we  toned  west  and  a^endod  obliquely 
along  the  aooilMn  deentil^.  We  loon  had  on  our  right  the 
deep  and  teij  oanow  tpnp$  ^"^  pf}rpendicular  walls  not  less 
tliaii  1000  ftel  hUL  Aeardie  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  smalt 
ehaim  on  die  aorai  rfdte^  etaade  e  eonvent^  almost  hidden  from 
die  eon  and  l||cht  of  daj,*  We  aofi^  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank^  oftn  IooUi^k  down  into  the  gorge.  Hena  again  we 
ftU  in  witti  fldde  ef  die  potatoi  There  was  also  rich  cuJtivatioo 
an  aioond.  At  7  O^dow  we  paend  below  Bka'kefreh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mOe  on  onr  left ;  end  tbin  bj  Bkark^sha  at  7>15^  and  just 
below  BesHin  at  7.80.  We  oame  to  Haartn  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
Bome  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  paasing 
from  Bsherreh  to  Hasriln ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrdn  is  a  large  and  fiourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;*  and  the  birthplace  ci 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  tne  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  a^gle,  which 
projects  out  between  tne  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasrtln  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.    Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 


*  ReiMn  L  p.  158  M.  20a— Both  Seetwn 
and  BnrokbAidt  apMik  of  thU  •■  a  Car- 
melite ooorent ;  and  in  Bunkhaidtfe  time 
tliere  was  here  oolj  a  lingle  monk,  a  native 
of  Tnscany,  probably  the  Pater  Looii  of 
Seetsen.    Boiokh.  p.  20. 

*  We  did  not  leam  the  name  of  tfaia 
convent.    Locd  Lindaayepeakaof  it  aathe 


IfAr  Elldia*  mentioned  br  De  la  Boqna. 
Bnt  that  oonvent,  aooordiqg  to  De  k 
Roqne'e  aooonnt,  would  teem  to  have  been 
farUier  distant  ftom  Bahenreh.  See  De 
la  Roqne  L  pp.  63,  66. 

*  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Chiut  H  96. 

*  QeseniuB  Notes  on  Barckhardt|  I.  fw 
498Qenn. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshit.  The  people  of 
Hasriln  and  Hadshit  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  Bltldha,  an  hour  further  down*  The  people  of 
£sriin  were  building  a  new  churchy  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  lon^  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modem  building ; 
thouffh  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temmes. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  goige  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  flie  villages 
sometimes  peeping  fix>m  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  sunmdts  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiniL*  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
|)art  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Eladlsha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebftt^  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  Mftr  Serkls,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  HasHln,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasrtln,  Hadshit,  and  Bsherreh ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains;  the  cedars;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  aU  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  £Btr  as  is  known, 

*  Comp.  alfo  BnrckhArdt)  pi  90. 
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mnj  mentioiL  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 


T%fUrsdayf  June  17lA.  This  was  a  festival  Abj  ;  and  the 
Mb  of  ehurcliefl  and  convents  were  riogiDg  aU  around  tis  daiing 
ilM  iMrtiiag.  Our  plan  now  wag  to  proceed  southwaxdi,  keep- 
ing ikng  afl  near  as  posBible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
•0  is  to  Tiflft  the  higiier  basins  and  eources  of  the  Kah;  Ibrahtm 
and  ZTahi  d-Eelh^  and  if  poisible  also  Ihoee  of  the  Nahr  Beirut, 
ImAw  de&oending  to  the  coagt.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  eam^ 
widi  iliat  of  Burckhardt  la  Saptember,  1810 ;  which  he  hai 
bffalhr  descnl>ed.^ 

W«  left  Ilaartin  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  Bhort 
Imtdsep  side  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  d- 
HadillL*  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
fiiafm  of  the  Kadtsha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gndnilly  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
tIsvi  in  various  directions,  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  Lack 
irtf  magnificent^  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  pag^. 
Hm  too  we  came  U|>on  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  Bandatone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intenningled  with  limestone.  But 
alihoqgh  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sanditone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  noriL'  of  tlie  usual  pine  trecs^  until  we 
leacliad  «iw  bau  oi  tlw  jMabr  ai^iUUk 

At7J0  iraMiMto1]ia4^tliaiA:€r*]aiaaW«4rfP^ 
niM  up  aoutiL  naaify  al  i%^  ani^  ftom  urn  dMarndTm^ 
Kadlsha ;  wbck  lattar,  just  bdow  {he  jnnctioii^  tniiii  mova 

towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  tibe  branch  Wady,  is  ue 
convent  called  Deir  BdAm&n.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Eandbin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  tiie  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bdft- 
m&n.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Rreat  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  llie  branch  Wady,  is  we  village  of  Bltk^iia  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
Blddha,  is  Arbet  Eusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  a^le  opposite  Bdfim&n,  is  Eunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  idong  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  chanm  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  tms  ridge,  nearW  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  uom  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  1^ 
Eadisha,  are  the  viUages  of  Eun&t  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;  the  latter  being  the  northernmost.*    Midway  on 

'  TraT.  in  Sjr.  p.  88  aq.  KanAbtn  bj  Tina  to  el-Hadldi;  Bebon  L 

*  SeetMo  paaaed  in  July,  1805,  horn    ix  17A 
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the  &ce  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Eadlsha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh.  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Eandbln.  the  cldef  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.* — ^From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
dae  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bd&mftn,  and 
called  Brfislt.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  H&rat  Beit  DabCd  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  ihe  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  we  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  jpassed  over  rough  table  land ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  villace,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Eadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
AsfUr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batriln ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  HeirfUia.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  rid^ ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  V7ady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  B.  8.  W.  we  could  see  bdfore  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  soumem  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
Tnere  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  g^und  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batriln.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  g^und. 

*  Thif  nune  if  the  Greek  Kmw6$wif,  before  mod  tftar  tfaem ;  Pocoeke  IL  L  p. 

Lat  CtBnobiwn,  a  coDTent^ThiscooTent  108.    Seeteen,  BeiMn  L  p.  175.    Bnrek- 

WM  tUited   bj    Pooocke,    Seetxen,   mod  hardt  p.  2L 
BuzoUuudti  M  well  m  bj  manj  others 
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as  wm  now  a  still  higher  ridgGi  wlitch  wa  eficended 
At  10.20  we  eroaaad  a  flmall  stream,  coming  from 
^Aia  dfBeida  a  littb  on  our  left,  and  niDiiing  to  Wadj  HadBS. 
We  floffed  fivo  mintites  to  relfwl  a  mule.  E^ro  again  we  came 
Qpoll  iUidstoDe  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eaatem 
deofifity  of  a  hill  of  toosa  tmp^  to  the  paes  of  the  ridge  at  11 
O^doek.  This  was  truly  an  A  J  pine  pass,  with  patches  of  &naw 
•n  utmai  ng.  Our  course  was  here  for  eome  distance  aoutb* 
wmL  We  now  were  on  table  land  a^n  for  fifteen  or  twentj 
mfamlM^  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanoti  immediately  on  our 
kftb  Mow  ui,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tanniirin,  just 
litfepMllkl  to  our  course^  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
left  si  Bftlt^  ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
dfdiMriiff  near  where  it  turns  weet^  and  about  a  mile  distant 
fiom  Uti  ^ere  the  two  villages,  Tannitrln  et-Tabta  and  el-F6ka 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
letter  W.  N,  W.  Furtlier  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
TeUflj;  wes  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  Deir  Htib,^ 

Toe  Upper  portion  of  Wady  Tannt^rln  I  suppose  to  be  that 
tonliieh  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Biishrikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deqMat  and  most  rug^d  of  all  tliose  we  crossed  ;  and  cornea 
fioin  iw  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
pewed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  soma  two  hundred  feet  or 
mom  ebore  the  bottom.  We  were  oppoalte  the  bottom  at  1 1.40. 
In  it  ie  e  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'Akilk  Ascending  again  wa 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  higli  plateau, 
where  camela  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'Akliik.« 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&mAn^  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  doeer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
I^assed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akltkk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
likh  and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Akdrah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  be^mes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tanndrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

>  Thii  ooDTent  and  tiie  riDagM  wera        *  Burdkhardt  wron^y  writes  LakHiks 
vi^tod  bj  SoetMn  in  1806,  ooming  from    p.  28. 
UudiUi;  Reisen  L  pi  187  aq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  in  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard'Akltlk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lyins  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Akltlk.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belong.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  TarttUi ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  TanntHrln  or  'AktUrah.^ 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'AUtlk  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  bEtttlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  Hdsbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stm  under  the  southwest  fiank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tanntkrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  rid^  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Amjtn  and  Tanntrln.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wadv  descending 
towards  'Aktlrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  hi^h  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Am  er-Kfhneh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  beean  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Temmdneh.* 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Aktirah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SOnnin  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  nortL    In 

*  Baidduurdtp.26iq.  *  Hi.  NotoiL 
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r  iUl  mv  ftnni  the  norihweslem  eide  of  the  graat 
iPlUeiflMloiriMk  At  ftnil  it ii  as  h%h  as  the  nmia  ridge  itself ;  but 
deoHMfClHAnll^tO'liaidt  tlli  southweat  We  were  hero  almoit 
npoa  mmijimilk  pMrl^  wkkk h  marked  by  the  hattiemented  hill ; 
•od  mam  rmj  mu  to  tib  BMin  ridge ;  mud  this  point  was  pmh- 
•Uj  tiM  U^Mt  OmiI  1P»  nMlied. 

The  gmt  ^^al^  belovr  Ub  ib  usually  called  Wa4i7  el-Mu- 
l^ieijirdi^  fton  a  ^wMM  im  h;  hut  might  with  more  propriety 
W  kBOmi ••  Wadj  il»^LkAialu  It  mus  up  northeast  ap^iaren  tly 
undarthaiiOrttKBniiankrf  Jtbel  SOuniu  ;  and  seemed  separated 
fton  diAt  moinitlill  Olljr  llf  what  here  appeared  m  a  vast  pro^ 
jeotiiig  flank  or  tanOMi  filtt  we  afterwards  fouud^  that  there 
waie  asfwal  intomning  ^aObys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
Urn  AlflM  tmet  knoini  aa  Watty  el-Bujj^*  and  various  Wadya 
nmning  up  abofo  Ami  naiii  iBourcei  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelh.  As 
iMva  aeiBL  the  gmit  mdkf  on  this  side  of  BQnnln  seemed  neariy 
on  a  lem  wifk  the  Btfkra  on  the  other  aide  ;  the  snowy  fianks 
of  BOmilil  hfbim  abovt  oraiD|y  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  talkqfs  Dofh  of  'Akturah  and  Afka  below,  6ann!ii  is  no- 
wbofeTiaildk 

ThodMOmt  to  ^JMank  was  ateep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  ua 
an  iKmr  and  twonij  wiaatm  to  reaeh  the  village,  at  2,50,  situ- 
ated on  the  aorUiweitom  declinty  of  the  valley/  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  liea  in  Ami  teiy  head  of  the  great  valley^  looking 
down  iti  OOOne  iOltlillfeat  ^This  end  of  the  valley  is  ehni  in  by 
a  kxfty  tmnatOM  wdl  of  almost  perpendicular  rock^  a  thousand 
feet  U^h,  and  extending  northweat  of  the  village ;  so  that  the 
latter  hes  under  it  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  ib  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  waU  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppoae, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  foUowed  by  Dr 
De  Forest'  On  this  road,  an  hour  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'Aktlrah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites;  and  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop/  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.' 

The  great  Wady  el-Muffheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
carefiiUy  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.    Half 

'  *  Borckluudt  p.  86  aq.  Greek  intoriptloDf ;  Tat.  In  ^rria.p.  200 

'  See  Uie  pieoediiig  page.  *  Lo  Quien  Oriens  Christ  IIL  98. 

>  Bnnskluiidt  tlao  baud  of  iheM,  u        *  F^.  24,  26. 
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way  up  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  was  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  fidd 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  hich  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  np  their  cows  and  ploogn  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Aktrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  8.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vfdley ;  and, 
at  uiis  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.     It  is  called  Neba'  Buweis. 

We  now  turned  8.  8.  W.  along  the  foot  of  thd  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descend^. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wild 
gor^.*  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  nour  bebw 
Mejdel,  upon  the  higher  western  terrace. 

At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  aroimd  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  8.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ; '  though  less  antique  in  appearance.    I 

'  See  abore,  pp.  599,  SOO.  '  See  abore,  p.  187. 
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tr&ce  of  vineyards  at  preseDt  in  tte  vicinity,  A  road 
I  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  eummit  of 
tha  hif^  ridge  north  of  ea^Sdonin  ;  it  then  forks^  one  branch 
daacMmding  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh,  The  latter  was 
tniTOllad  hj  Lord  LiodBay  ;  and  ii  ap[)areiitly  the  same  foUowed 
by  Bmokhanit  from  Afka.^  CoL  Bquire^  in  1802|  coming  from 
JebeQi  Mssed  hy  this  route  to  Ba'albek* 

In  UMb  history  of  the  cnisades,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortrees, 
oajfrnni,  evidently  in  Lehanon,  called  Mantihera  ;  and  it  ia 
nanmied,  that  in  the  gummer  of  A.  D,  1176j  the  count  of  Tripoly 
maiobed  from  Byblua  (Jebeil)  hy  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
bek, to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  hy  king 
BaUwin  lY.  from  Sidon  to  the  Bdkd'a.*  This  Manethera  ^aa 
obvkmilT  el-Muoeitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
iunoiUiaiBg  district,  Jibhet  el-Mimeitirah/  We  noticed  here 
no  lemains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  hut  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  Talley  aad  over  into  the  Bak^'a  there  m  still  a  large  building 
or  oasde  in  ruins/  This  route  into  the  BOk^'a  Barckhardt 
•peaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesrawuti ; 
who  tittOftport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shuweir^ 
where  there  is  no  wood^  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon^  where  there  is  much  oaL' 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley^ 
and  then  pass  on  to  Af k&  for  the  night  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah  ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servaats  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  nunutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Aktlrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.^    Whether  it  is 


^  Locd  LindMyi  Lettan,  AOk  edit  p. 
SeO  tq.    Comp.  Borckh.  pp.  26-27. 

*  In  Walpole'i  TrmTdi  in  Tarioos  oonn- 
tries  of  the  Eaat,  pp.  802,  808.  Col. 
Squire  wu  aooompanied  by  Mean  Leake 
and  Hamilton.  For  el-Mnneitirah  he 
writeA  MUree.  BU  Kefr  Uftar  ia  poaably 
Afka. — This  ii  the  most  direct  roate  be- 
tureea  Jebeil  and  Ba'albek. 

*  Will.  TVr.  21.  11.  Tnoh  in  ZeitKhr. 
dcr  morg.  Get.  IV.  pp.  612,  618.  Ritter 
Lidk.  :nril.  p.  22e.    See  above,  p.  525. 


«  See  BibL  Rea  edit  1,  YoL  m.  App. 
p.  196. 

*  Whetfier,  bowerer,  this  ia  any  thing 
more  than  **  the  imaD  rained  tower,"  which 
aooording  to  Bnrckhardt  gives  name  to  the 
tract  Wattj  d-Bnij,  may  be  doabtfuL 
Tmv.  pp.  25,  26. 

*  Bnrokhardt,  p.  27. 

*  Seetaen  was  told,  that  this  caTern  ex- 
tends for  some  hoars  into  the  mountain ; 
Reisen  I.  p.  245. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de<- 
clivity.  Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  rcMEtd  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  veir 
regular  and  beautiful  water-fiJls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  doi?^ 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  anotiier  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fidlen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irrqralar  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regidarly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cormce 
or  moulmne  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  harduy  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,' many  of  them  lar^, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  gramte 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  ito  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.    Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  fiowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  imder  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Sectsen  regArds  the  falls  m  in  part  ar-    Ton  Ridtter  tptakM  of  the  whole  u  trtifi- 
Hficial ;  althongh  the  strata  of  the  lime-    cial ;  p.  107.~Both  these  tntTeOert  ] 
stone  rock,  he  says,  aro  so  regular,  as  to    tion  also  a  small  mill  at  the  hndg^ 
resemble  masonry ;  ReisBO  L  p.  246.    0. 
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Oil  fhe  Wirtem  wait  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da- 
matoilf  fnQieriy  &uEd  the  fyagmaot  of  a  Greek  mscriptioti ;  of 
fdiieh  ihtn  l«mame4  only  the  letters  IIEPAO, 

Tbo  MOpli)  said,  tliat  the  fountame  become  nearlj  dry  in 
fPWf"^,    TIm  plaoe  is  mow  called  Mugh&rat  Afka.  L  e.  cavern 

In  iUl  tetiieetered  recesa  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
fif«r  AdomU  of  the  ancieata,  which  entered  the  eea  aouth  of 
IMblilt  (jfAtSU) ; '  DOW  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
llalir  IbtaUBt*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  f&hla  of 
hmihin  Hiythology  respecting  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  bdog  totm  in  pictoes  hy  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
iaaKmi  wit  liild  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblua  waa 
devoted  to  the  womhip  of  Adonia  ;  ^  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Apk§M  (Allni)^  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Tenua^  The  ruina 
jiMt  deeonbed  are  obviougly  those  of  tlus  temple. 

The  eeiBeet  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
•eoomit  of  iti  destruction  undi^r  tbo  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
ooitHng  to  Bntebiuaj  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parta  of  Leb- 
enOQ  I  and  lied  been  a  school  of  wickedness^  for  aU  the  licentious 
and  impiliei^  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormitiee  and  guilt 
of  jpioetitotioii^  both  male  and  female*  The  emperor  judged 
iodh  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  Ught  of  the  aun  i  and  gave 
Olden  fir  iti  titter  overthrow^  with  all  its  wealth  of  offerings. 
This  Older  wai  executed.  A  century  later  Socmen  narratea  the 
eame  event.'  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Ijebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  l^endary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
Accordmg  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  firom  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star^  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  VenuB.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparently 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  griven  by  Zoaimua,  had  become  stiU 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  n^way  between 
Heliopolifl  and  Byblua ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus 

>  Stnibo  le.  SL  19.  p.  Tfiff,  4rm  lurk    Adook  is  Um  Helmw  ThMnnras,  Ik  8^ 
To^y  lB6fika^]  *'AMmnt  Mro^s.^  Plin.     14.  _Sm  GeMO.  Thasrar.  p.  1007. 


H.    N.   5.    17  ~T.    20,    "flomeii  I^oot! 
Pftlftbyblot:  floinen  Adonia* 
'  Ediiii  par  Jaubcrt  L  p.  ase. 


*  The  ftnoientB  Intoipreted  the  name  rk 
Afam from  Um Heb.  pBfi{  tohoid,tomf 
hraet;  and nferred h  to  Um  fini  cr  laai 


*  Lndan  de  l^rU  Dea  ff  6-&   UoTen    emhnoM  of  Venna  and  Adania.    E^jmoL 


die  PhAnider  L  p.  191  aq.— IfanndreU 
saw  Um  river  *'  stained  to  a  sarpriiing  red- 
nessy*  in  March ;  whioh  be  supposed  to  be 


Mag.  art.  "A^tutm.     Morers  PhOn.  I.  p. 
192. 
•  Eoseb.  Vitn  Const  8.  56,  i^Uprnpttn 


oocaidoned  by  "  a  sort  of  mininm,  or  red    ^/pci  rev  Atfidimv  Ir  'Afdaeeit  t^ftt/tiAmr 


earth,  washed  into  the  rirer  by  tlie  Tiolenoe 
of  the  rain;**  March  17th.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  discoloration  has  efer  been 
ftirther  inTOstigated. 

«  Strabo  1&  2.  18.  p.  Tfiff,  4  lOr  eSr 
BlffiKM  .  .  .  Upi  4m  rev  *Aliftyf80S.— 


tfX^4  ^<t  ^p  a0n|  MucMraas  «8ev  AicsAdt- 
rroif ,  icrX.  See  also  Euseb.  de  Land. 
Const  o.  a     Comp.  above,  p.622. 

*  Soaom.  H.  E  L  6. 

•  ZodmnsHist  L  68,  ^/#er  "HXieirviXe* 
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AphakitiB  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake/  around  which  fires  hurst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderftd  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  offering  accejptable  to  the  goddesSi  eyen  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  m  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surmce. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  maj 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Lhntin  or  Temmdneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.'  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple ; 
while  Temmdneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zoeimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Bozomen  had  now  become  a  fake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lalre.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  &o  interwoven  a  popidar  leffend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  m  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.'  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.* 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  CoL  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Afka  and 
Apheca.'  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810 ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
'^  a  spring,''  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.'  In  1815  0.  von  Bichter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  mphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruina'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  vQlage  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overa^ainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here '  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.    We  were  here  in  full 

'  Zodm.  ibid,  rv^rmf  vAi^ior  Kifuni  rif        *  See  genr.  Rtttar  XVIL  p.  801  iq. 
lcT)r  icrX.  *  See  above,  p.  604. 

*  See  abore,  p.  648.  *  Seeteen,  Reiaen  I.  pp.  848,  848. 

*  Seoeea  Qnmt  Nat.  a  26,  "Eatadhno  *  Buckhardt  p.  26,  alao  p. 209.  Borok- 
in  Syria  Btagnnm,  in  quo  natant  lalerei^  haidt  pawed  from  Aflta  orer  Uie  moantaia 
et  mergi  prqjecta  non  pcMinit  Uoet  craTia  to  ZaliJeh;  aee  abore,  p.  604. 

tint'  •  0.  T.  Bkhtar,  pp.  106^  107. 
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ykfw  ^  At  msmm,  and  watar-falla  ;  and  from  this  pomt,  ibe 
,  fhs  lifVy  fhs  cascade  the  bridge,  the  fouotaiDs,  the 
J  fhs  ndM^  MlA  the  staep  and  loft^  mauntaina  nsing  above 
L  luly  rnmWniil  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  Wa  were  again 
ia  a  nmnillntnt  Mjlrf  theatre  ;  not  eo  lofty ^  nor  80  regular,  nor 
gudeaolata^  Mr  m  imt^  as  at  tha  cedam  ;  but  full  of  gmDdeur 
and  fwdnvi  md  lltMty.  The  moimt&ine  around  riee  perhapa 
two  thwiiaild  iwl  abore  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  am 
tluM  thwiaaiid  fttt  The  bottom  bare  ie  more  broken  ;  but  la 
enUifatod.  liAy  aad  ilrtile.  There  m  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
iagi^  on  indfill  IBWMMI  Ungers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  tba 
laynitiiad  lalnak  aw  exceeding  loveiineas  of  Af  ka. 

Boik  Baatai  aad  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  suipasa- 
iag  beanlj  cf  tiie  mmmiding  scenery.  ^ 

Tha  paonia  ni  aUtuneitirah  bad  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
TMOOaacling  nnrtibari  ty  telling  us  that  Afka  was  deserted.  We 
SNnid  paofla  CBOai^  iberej  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
latiinied  aed^a  inr  diqrs  before.  They  are  Metawileh  ;  and  had 
flad  fton  tMir  1m8M%  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
aoiiptioil.  YtiOk  ibait  women  and  children  they  had  betaken 
thamaalfaa  to  fha  vfldest  parU  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
iham  on^  floor,  and  Mviug  there  on  bread  and  water, 

Wa  oaaid  Mia  af  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
^Alrtiiahj  baloir  ll^dal  ;  and  also  of  a  large  build  ing  or  castle  on 
fha  ynj  laadiiy  ap  back  of  the  fountaina  to  the  Bak&  a." 


FndaHf  Jm^  18lft.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  nine  onil 
firom  the  souUiem  moiintain  acroas  the  terrace  ^uite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  cnlti- 
vated  table  land  oontaming  many  acres.  On  thia  tract,  it  waa 
said,  were  the  raina  of  another  temple,  which  we  oondnded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  accBvity  of  thia  spur  bya  sharp  and  rough  aaoent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ea-Zawft- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  struotnrea,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  tomple,  frontii^ 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.    There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  firom  Akiirah 

*  SeetwD  in  Zadi'i  Moo.  Coir.  XIIL  p.        *  See  abore,  p.  004. 
660.    O.TOoRiohter  pi  1061%, 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  runiling  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Aktlrah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh ;  that  fix>m 
Af  ka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  and  this 
lost  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and.  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  tl^  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Lfiseh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.* 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  8.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  cidled  Dhuhtir  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  Joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.46.  Our 
path  continued  m  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  lefl,  and  also  high  above  L&seh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  Aftor  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  began  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amh&s. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifly  minutes,  till  9.^,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'AklOk  and  ' Aktirah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
SQnnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  duectly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Inmiediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  ShebrtOi,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb,  and  running  up  still  soibe  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  &r  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Eelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  by 

'  For  these  two  yflUiges  see  altoSeetzan,  Reiien  L  pp.  243,  244. 
R  B 


no 
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ifaeama  from  the  two  lai^ge  fouDtainfl  HeW  el-'ABal 
and  Habif  al^Leben^  with  high  plat4>aug  or  terraces  along  tbo 
Mm  ni  mA.  At  10.35  tbcs  village  of  Mtiiilba  was  aljoul  two 
milet  WMI  of  us,  on  the  high  teiTace  north  of  the  fltream.  We 
h&n  tanMd  ooutheaat,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  i^ 
nook  cf  Hm  mountain  ;  and  came  at  1 1  o'clock  to  Neba'  el*'A«al 
ffloMj  ftilllltain)^  one  of  the  main  BOurcea  of  thk  branch  of  the 

TUl  il  9k  considerable  fountain  of  veiy  cold  water^  bursting 
ftyrdl  imdar  the  ?cry  base  of  the  high  ridge^  which  here  runs  off 
ioatlipaitb  7be  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  TJIT  mpid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
nSSi,  mnitttin),  iissoefl  from  tho  foot  of  tlie  name  ridge,  about 
mty  minutas  further  sauthwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
loir  ipar  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
itmunt  fion  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Kcbu' 
dpLebea  ftiming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  eas- 
Oide,  la^phig  over  an  elovate^l  ledge  of  rook  The  united  stream 
thfln  null  into  the  contiDnation  of  Wady  ShebrMi,  nearly  oppo- 
rfte  to  MiirCkba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  e^Sallb,  the 
nortliani  bmnch  of  the  Nahr  eUKelL     We  crossed  this  branch 

The  lOQliery  of  this  basin  is  witd^  rockj^  antl  desolate  ;  with 
Utde  ct  pnltiiTation,  and  at  this  season  no  rerdure.  There  are 
hare  flnr  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  gmndeur,  which  exist  in 
Buoh  proftuion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  rnountain  ridg^ 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  leas  elevated  md 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  iNeba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el->Leben.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  smrrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  homing  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  d-Hair  (Stone  bridg^,  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bugh&leh.  A  road  firom  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  th^ 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  veqr  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.    A  large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it;  the  channel  of 
which  IS  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fim- 
tastic  features.  Just  above  the  bridge^^one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pias- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofky  and'  tolerably  regular  circvJar  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins.  *  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.' 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Tet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  Septeml^r,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  Nanr  el-Eelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  BOnnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirut  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  8.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

'  The  iramben  given  in  the  text  are  not  p.  8 :  Span  of  the  arch,  168  feet     Elera* 

meanrements ;  hnt  ettimatee  made  on  the  tion    above  the   stream,   70  to  80  feet, 

•pot  and  in  which  both  Mr  Robeon  and  Width  on  top  (roadwaj)  120  to  160  feet 

myielf  agraed. — The  foUowing    are  Mr  Thickness  abore  the  arch,  80. 
Thomson's  earlier  meantremeniM,  as  pnb-        '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  I  c 
Ushed  bj  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848 
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valley  mnning  eoutliwegt  to  the  Bouthem  branch  of  Hahr  d- 
Kclb,  or  Dog  river.  A  lai^  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  is 
carried  mn^B  tliia  waier-Bhed  far  to  the  W,  8*  W*  along  the 
suutheaftterQ  aide  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  ite  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  loileA  aloiig  the  ooui^e  of  this  canal,  some* 
tiuiesoQ  one  side  and  eometimae  on  theotber.  Atler  deficeoding 
gnulually  for  some  timCi  we  elmck  acrosa  the  fields  on  onr  rights 
by  a  kihort  cut,  to  reach  the  niins  of  Fukra,  We  came  first,  at 
1^40^  to  the  northommost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aquare 
tower  standing  on  the  yery  water-abed,  and  looldng  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  doep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  ia  commonly  spoken 
of  as  *'  the  <mstle/' '  The  top  is  gi^ne^  and  a  portion  of  the 
iides  fallen  dawn.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
8 tones  are  five  or  six  feet  long*  The  entrance  is  from  the  eaat, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  nairow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stonea. 
Thane  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones^     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  tho  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fn^ment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberiue  Clau- 
dius«  On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor^ 
ner,  is  another  inscription  in  laige  Greek  lettere,  coarsely  cut ; 
l>ut  we  could  make  nothing  of  it,* 

The  CODS t motion  of  thLs  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Beetsen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruinS|  apparently  thoae 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  onoe 
belongring  to  comiceSi  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilaaten. 
A  few  r^  south  of  these  remams,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  Ijring  b^  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  8.  S.  £.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Saetsea  haard  for  it  the  name  el-Kab-  Climdiiii ;    thooflfa  Cksenioa  nndenteiidt 

beh ;  Reiaen  L  p.  24S  iq.  Tibertiu ;   see  OoqNit  Imor.  Onsa  YoL 

*  These  itnoriplioiii    wen    oopied   by  in.  Par.  20,  pp.  SM,  S41,  N<ml  462S^ 

Seetseu,  Reiaen  L  ppw  2iS»  249 ;  by  O.  t.  462&    Oeaen.  Notee  on  Bmckhaidt,  I.  pw 

Richter,  pp.  563,  654 ;  and  Uie  last  by  Mr  626.— Nothinff  further  baa  been  mada  out 

Thomaon,  Biblloth.  Sao.  1S48,  p.  a    The  in  either  inaonptioa 
emperor  referred  to  it  anppoied  to   be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  varions  forms  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrmth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  stnkes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  senred  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  tnan  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  jellowish  lime- 
stone.' The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  fix>nt  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  lotig 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.' 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  small- 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 

*  Seetsen  speaks  of  tbis  stone  m  *'  eine  '  11  GhiTS  gires  the  followiiig  dimen- 

Art   umbrabnaner  (KalkfeUen),   welche  sions  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

weit  weniger  fest^  aber  leichter  m  bear-  95  ;   Breadth  43 ;    Stones  8  by  2^ ;    The 

belten  ist;**  Reisen  I.  p.   24a     M.  6078  ooort,  116  feet  long  by  92  wide.     See 

calls  it  **  a  jellowish  sandstone :"  Bitter  Bitter  L  c  p.  519. 
Erdk.  XVIL  p.  520. 
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GMtiMoff  ftdm  tih*  niintat  SJO|  w«  returned  at  once  to  the 
iQidy  wUdi  VM  Mir  Iqf.  It  poMOO  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tiMft  of  HmOitoM  lOOki ;  Htm  Mae  ftmation  being  seen  ako  on 
deleft  of  tlM  raid.  We  ftHoirod  agnb  the  canal  from  Neba' 
ilklfiAMii ;  nUoli  kMfO  aloiig  Uijii  up  on  the  right  hand  slope, 
1a  two  phoM  wo  OUM  190a  low  qK)ts  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
•t  boUi  wo  oMil  k  dMdid ;  tho  witor  being  carried  along  on 
botii  iidM  of  the  ridM^  iOMnl  bnidiod  feet  above  the  ¥aUeyB  on  > 
OMh  ndo.  The  Boob  WM  MW  ibwing  along  its  deep  gnlf  nearly  qf 
Mllllfll  to  our  OOQIiO.  The  mid  ■OOmtd  much  travelled  ;  the 
diiMtkm  tiriodbotwiM  W.&W.aod  W.  h;  8.  aU  the  way  to 
the  moath  of  tlie  Dog  fkmf^  At  8J0  we  came  to  the  begmning 
of  tho  TOiT  oztendad  Md  olMlgi^iM  tfflago  of  Mitzm'ah,  which 
itiotoliM  aioiig  the  toad  fir  two  niwo  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
Tillage  and  oonfMt  wen  on  our  kft^  b^^^^nd  the  broad  valley,  a 
mile  and  a  half  dielMt ;  Imt  I  did  Ml  kam  the  tiame.  Tho 
whole  Talk^  oo  oar  left  Md  elong  oar  raid  wag  under  cultivation, 
with  many  <»diaide  of  imdbeRy  traNi  The  heights  of  Sanfiln 
weie  still  erer  in  view,  towmng  nudeelfcally  ;  but  we  were  rap^ 
idljlMTingthembefabdM.  ■ 

At  4.15  we  toMed  ehorfe  to  the  fi{^t,  thrai|^  OMlher  part 
of  the  Tillage  of  Mesra'ah ;  and  croesing  OTer  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  Tory  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  Tery  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conduciod 
us  down  by  short  zigzaes  ;  and  it  needed  but  litde,  at  CTery 
turn,  to  throw  us  heamong  down  the  decliTity.  We  came, 
howcTcr,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  our 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  ^oats  and  gazelles.  The  riTer  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  Tcry  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  Talley  is  Tery  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  Tery  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultiTated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Lit&ny  between  BurghQz  and  Bel&t ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

>  Seetien,  Reben  I.  p.  248  aq.    O.  t.     in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  S.    Rittor  XTIL 
lUchter,  pp.  101,  102.    W.  M.  Thomaoa     pp.  513-520. 
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deeper ;  the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger.^ 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  oridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillajge  on  terraces;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
firom  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  alon^  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30 ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'&t  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  8.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Beirtlt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Beifdn.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajeltdn,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  r^on  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fitntastio  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
tiin  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

'  See  abort,  pp.  886^  887. 
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ay,  Jun^  IBth, — Wo  woro  now  in  the  rich  difitrict  of 
J  thti  chief  ieat  of  the  MarQnites.  It  lies  mostly  on  the 
lltoad  fhieau  of  the  mountaiiD^  fiere  extending  from  the  foot  of 
S^^^H*  to  Ecar  tlio  €oait|  and  everywhere  dee^ily  gafhed  by  the 
dMMM ct  thu  Dag  river  and  i  in  deep  h ranch  valleys.  That  river  is 
fhs  ■omtlwii  boundary  of  Kc*firawgti.  The  southern  branch  Ima 
ito  aoOlM  iu  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  BOnntn,  some  distance  above 
I  and  under  the  south  western  llaak  of  Jebel  StlnDtn.  It 
11  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
fhs  Silflb^  below  Shuwein  After  their  junction  the  deep  ehasm 
OOti  doini  tbmugh  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  fai^  Below  tlio  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
I  iifeuated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  being  a 
tot  caverns  and  tunnelfi  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
ttlliin^  Mill  through  which  its  waters  now  flow. ' 

Tfajd  direction  of  Shu  weir  was  pointed  out  to  ua  ;  it  lies 
•OQlllcf  iKe  Kelb^  in  the  ba.«^in  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
Imt  waa  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.^  Bomewhat  further 
iPOtt  BnUbi ja  was  vbibla,  bearing  scruth^  about  two  miles  dis- 
taatbts  wt  judged. 

The  Sttrface  of  Kesrawdii  is  e£ce<dingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  ooidd  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  TJeir  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
Talleja  and  ridg^  in  AiU  cultivation.  Every  Bi>ot  where  earth 
oan  pe  Ibund  or  scmped  together,  b  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tationB  of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajeltdn,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

Tins  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 


'  For  A  description  of  Uiete  oavea,  lee 
W.  11  Thomton  in  the  MisdoMury  Herald, 
1841 ,  p.  81.     Ritter  XVIL  p.  626  iq. 

*  For  the  Tillage  Shnweir,  see  Seetzen, 
Reiaenl.  p.  265.  For  the  neighbouring 
Greek  Catholic  convent,  M&r  Tohanna 
Shuweir,    with    its    printing-pretax    aee 


Seetan  I  o.  p.  261  aq.  0.  t.  Richter  p. 
98.  Ritter  XVn.  p.  766  aq.  Here  Volney 
redded  for  8e?eral  montba,  and  has  de* 
scribed  the  printing  establishment ;  Vojage 
IL  pp.  174-184,  comp.  L  p.  viiL  See  abo 
Schnurrer  Biblioth.  Arab.  p.  879  sq. 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beirut  Oar 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  trayelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  Tillage  of  Belltlneh  ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Ttlrah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Antt^r^,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20**  W.'  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M&r  Eli&s  er-Bfts,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Ttlrah,  was  Ztk  MOsbah  ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztk  Mek&yil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawftn, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.     Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 

E rejecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
irge  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 
The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Ttlrah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirut.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Doir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Ztlk  el-Khurftb 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
teRNl.  We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40  ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  BeiHit, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.'  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Ehdn. 

*  For  the  Tillage  and  convent  of  'AntA-  Mek4jil  lies  the  Tillage  ZAk  Mushah,  with 

rah,  see  Bnrckhardt  pp.  183,  187.    Ritter  Deir  M&r  EliAs.    Soath  of  Deir  Lnweb 

XVIL  p.  767  sq.  half  an  hoar  is  the  Tillage  ZAk  el-Khnrah ; 

'  Borckhardt  says :    **  One  hour  from  half  an  hoar  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tao- 

'AntArah  is  Deir  Laweis  [on  the  waT  to  nets."    TraT.  p.  189. 
BebrAt].    Between  it  and  the  Tillage  ZAk        *  See  aboTe,  pp.  12,  18. 
Vol.  III.— 52* 
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^KS'The  roebr  ridge  whieli  formfl  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
Jf  the  TivQT^  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.     The 
P  preeeot  paae   around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reigii  of 
the  emperot  tfart]us  Aurelius  ABtoninus,  in  the  lattor  part  of  the 
second  centuiy.     The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  br^adth^  irregularly 
paved  with  h  rge  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  st^ep  ; 
and  at  the  tcp  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    A  more 
ancient  road   crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation*     This  ii 
■  still  quite  d    Linct  on  the  northern  side  ;  and  along  it  are  the 

I  ^  beat  presei  d  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
^H  this  earliei     oad  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  very 

^■^^■^rohably,  oi  ihe  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  course 
^^■^Vof  many  centurieS|  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
^f  path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

H  In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pasi,  there  ts^ 

H  first,  in  a  field  near  tlie  bridge^  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  long 

^M  Arabic  inscription.     The  storing  and  caBUaltioaof  tbrex;  eeuturi«^ 

^M  have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  tliat  at  preBent  a  large  por- 

^M  tion  of  the  inscription  is  defaced  ;    and  the  characters  uf  the 

^M  remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the   best 

^B  Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 

^M  the  whole.     Enough  remains  to  Hhow,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 

V  Selim,  probably  the  first  of  that  tiamej  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 

ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.  ^ 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  fiEice  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct ;  with  we  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together ; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 


IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTV8 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

M0NTIBV8  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  OAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM' 


*  For  a  copy  of  the  remain!  of  thif  in- 
■Gfiption  by  Mr  Wildenbnich,  lee  Mo- 
nathsbericht  d.  Qea.  fiir  Erdk.  in  Berlin, 
N.  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Taf.  IV. 

'  Tmi  iDacripHon  Tas  also  the  following 
one)  hat  been  copied  by  Maundrell,  See- 
tzen,  Borckhardt,  Wilaoo,  and  other*.  The 
copy  in  the  text  it  that  of  Burckhardt. 
The  form  dtUUawU  for  dUatavU  belongs 
probably  to  the  ttooeoutter. — The  epithets 


ParthieuM,  BrittanieuM,  and  ChrmMmieuM, 
belong  to  the  emperor  Marons  Anrelioe 
Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  180.  The  lat- 
ter title  was  given  him  alter  the  death  of 
Yerus,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the 
Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  170. 
We  haTe  therefore  a  close  approximation  to 
the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  road ; 
some  ten  yean  later  than  the  inscriptions 
at  Abila.    Comp.  Bitter  XYIL  p.  680. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appearSy  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycua  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A  little  further  towards  tne  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription,  less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetzen's  copy  partially 
corrected  : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINB  PIE  FELIX  AVG. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPBRA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archsBology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiency 
acquainted  with  the  recent  hterary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.*  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  r^arded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remainmj;  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  ngures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

Na  1.  Egyptian. — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure  ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct — 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

ATftrd  sajs  inen  Anjrian ;  which  is    specifies  throe  Egyptian  tablets ;  Disoor. 
bfjr  a  r*       "    '  -  -    - 


probabljr  a  slip  of  the  pen;   as  he  also    in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  211. 
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No,  3,  ^*#^aii. — Square  at  top ;  Assymn  figare,  indis- 
tiaot     A  abort  sj^ace  from  No.  2, 

No.  4*  Assyrian. — Rounded  at  top ;  Aseyrian  figure,  not 
TWJ  difitinct*  Tliii  tablet  is  on  tba  ancient  patl^  some  distance 
ftwuNo.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian^  higher  up  tlia  ancient  road,^— Bounded  at 
top  !  Asijriau  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  perhaps  someUilog  in 
die  band. 

No.  6.  Egyptian^  adjacent   to  No.  5. — 8<][tians  at  top  \   no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7,  Ass^rian^  higher  up  and  alone,— Rounded  at  top  ; 
Aii^rian  figure^  with  upUiited  arm  ;  the  tnost  die ti net  of  tilL 

No,  8.  Egijpiian^  near  the  top  of  the  paaa. — Square  at  top  ; 
SO  figure  ;  apparently  no  eoulpture. 

No,  9,  AasyriaUi  adjacent  to  No,  8,— Rounded  at  lop  ; 
JUqrrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whola  figure  and  tablet 
OOfVred  with  a  cuneiform  inscription.* 

In  all  tha  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  aa  they  are  distinguish- 
•Uie^  tho  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  tba  body,  while 
tilS  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  ba^e  held  eome^ 
tiling ;  but  tlim  cannot  now  be  well  mada  out.  The  position, 
OCMrtome,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  aa  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
S  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
XKnaYeh.* 

In  the  cDmers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
aa  fer  metal  cramps  ;  as  if  a  metal  ]>late  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription^  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border^  coyering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  caae, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbruch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  aUe  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  be  recognised.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglypmcs  or 
other  figures.*  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  ti-aced.     But  then,  how 

*  In  one  of  the  plates  iUostniting  liis        '  In  Monatbsb.  d.  Gee.  f.  Erdk.  in  Ber- 
work,  M.  De  Seoloy  hM  given  rather  im-    lin.  Neoe  F.  Bd.  L  p.  87. 

perfect  lepresentationa  of   all  the    nine  ^  M.  De  Sanlcy  affirme  ih»  Mune  fltiU 

tablets.  more  strongly,  in  his  woik;    and  cites 

*  See  in  Layard's  yolnmes,  enedallj  also  the  like  testimonj  of  IL   Oppert; 
the  king,  Nineyeh  II.  p.   7  [18] ;    also  Narrative,  IL  pp.  G55,  G56.     But  be  has 
Sennecharib,   Nin.  and  Babvlon  p.  160.  since  taken  it  all  back ;  see  L*Atlion»im 
Comp.  also  the  first  note  in  his  Nineveh,  p.  Frau9ais,  Sept.  1851,  Na  88,  p.  902. 
400.  [804.] 
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are  the  crampe  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for  ?  ^  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.'  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Bameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ba^ 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  Ammon  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitio  PJUJm  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  ezj^ditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  Heka  and 
figures^*  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  he 
had  lumself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.' 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ;  ^  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  nimself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.'  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konyunjik;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.'  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  howerer,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

*  It  hM  been  sngffested,  that  the  cnunpt  *  Ccr.  ^r  M  rg  neAoyWry  Jvpiff  e. 

nnred  for  hangingdoon,  in  ocder  to  mo-  lOS.     Comp.   Rmer  XVIL  p.  610.     II 

teet  the  tableta.    Bat  nothlns  of  the  kind  doee  not  appear  that  Herodotus  had  erer 

is  elsewbere  found ;  and  bendes,  in  that  himself  visited  the  mooumenti  at  the  Dog 
case,  the  cramps  would  hare  been  inserted 


on  the  borders  of  the  Ublets,  and  not  *  Nhieveh,  II.  pp.   144,   182,  400.  n. 

wUAm  them.  [116,  146,  804.  n.] 

*  Notice  snr  les  Basreliels  Egrptians  et  *  Discor.  in  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  2ia  n. 
Penans  de  Beirftt;  par  B.  Lej^Msi  Boma  *  Sli^t  qiectmens  of  this  faiserfatioiiy 
1888.  whichSin  the  Asqrriantjpeof  eondfonn 

'  Briefe  ans  Aegypten,  eto.  Ton  R.  Lap-  letteia,  are  giren  bj  WiMenbraoh  and  Dr 

iins,  p.  402.  Wilson;  see  Monathsber.  L  c  p.  88,  and 

«  Hdot  2. 102,  lOe.  Ta£  la     Lands    of  the    BiUe,  U.  a 

*  Qr.  oT^Aoi,  T^M.  412. 
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nitelj,  that  the^  all  represent  one  and  the  same  perBon.  ^  Ttia 
earlier  paes  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armies ;  and  to  sur- 
mount it  successfully y  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  couiiuemomtiau  by  every  passing  conqueror* 

The  epoch  of  Besostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourtaentb 
century  before  Christ ;  *  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
acce^ion  of  Darid.  Sennecharib  is  fiiippoaed  to  have  aBceuded 
tho  throne  in  703  B.  C,"  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  thoso  of  the  latter,  therefore^  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progreas  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  lor  mor©  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Besostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
tack  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel^  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  tliree  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form^  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
teem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type;  and  the  round,  the  AssyriaQ, 
This  is  quite  striking  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  wliile  on  the  spot^  as  it  had 
dona  to  others  before  us,^  whether  the  Assyrian  cooqueroiEj  in 
their  **  pride  of  power/*  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  thtnr  own  to  bo  sculp tnn^d  side  by  side 
with  them.'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  peiliaiMi 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  worK, 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Aasynan 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot* 

'  Tho  foUowlog  an  tho  Aatjiiuk  klngi  leoiii  to  reit  Twy  mnoh  mm  i 
who  inraded  Syria  and  Palartioe,  or  paaied  sion  of  mind ;  mo  Rittor  ibid, 
through  against  Egypt  i  Pul,  2  K.  16,  19. 
1  (;br.  6,  26.  ItaJaik^pOuer,  2  K  16,  7- 
10.  1  Chr.  6,  26.  2  Chr.  2S,  20,  21. 
UMaimaMitr,  2  K.  17,  6-6.  IS,  0-11. 
Maraan,  U  20,  1.  SenfueKarib,  2  K  18, 
16  M.     2  Chr.  82,  1  iq.     la.  86,  1  iq. 

*  lilt  aooenion  b  plaoed  bj  Wilkinion 
Id  1855  B.  G.  Wilkinaon't  Mod.  Egypt 
and  Thebai,  II.  p.  428. 

'  Layard,  MinoTeh  and  Babjkii,  pp. 
614,  6jfo. 

*  So  Levigno  and  Sir  W.  Gell;  lee 
lUtUr  XVIL  j>.  686.  The  nasons  at- 
•Iguad  bj  M.  Cfa ja  againit  thia  tnggestion, 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  litUe  wei^t;  and 


■ion  of  mind;  aee  Ritterl 

•  !•  _ 

Egyptian  tablet  onoe  stood  )ij  tha  side  of 
the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7 ;  and  baa  been 
destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rook. 
We  notioed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bittar 
ib.  p.  644. 

'  Bl  de  Sanloy  regards  the  two  a^iara 
tablets  adjaoent  to  Assyrian  onea,  aa  stncdy 
belonging  to  the  latter,  and  oooneotod 
withUtem;  as  intended,  indeed,  merehr  Ibr 
Assyrian  insoriptiona.  But  in  one  of  nesa 
cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  noon 
the  Assyrian  figure  and  tablet  Nordoes 
this  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 
which  stands  alone. 


JnmlO.l  NAHB  EL-KELB.      BOCK  SCULPTUEBS.  623 

These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  obseryer,  MaundreUy  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundiell  to  be  **  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts^  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver." '  Haundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulclues  of  those 
*  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  **  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  Jbut  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  *  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.* 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirtlt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1806,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Euroi)e,  and  in  his  journal.'  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copi^  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.*     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

>  Maandrell  under  March  17th:  *' We  '  Volnej  rended  for  tereral  montfat  in 

dbeenred,  in  the  rides  of  the  rock  ahove  the  convent  MAr  TohannaatShnweir;  hnl 

oa,  MTeral  tables  of  figares  carred  ;  which  seems  to  have  known    nothing    of  the 

seemed  to  promise  something  of  andqnitjr :  senlptnres.    He  eren  confounds  rlahr  es- 

to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  ns  cUun-  Saltb  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Yojage  IL  p. 

hered  vp  to  the  phuse,  and  found  there  169.     See  aborei  p.  61S. — Browne  also 

some  signs  as  if  the  old  waj  had  gone  in  was  here ;    but  does  not  speak  of  the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  out  the  tablets ;  p.  878. 

otiier  more  convenient  passage  a  little  *  H.  Gnjs  Relation  d'un  s^jonr  k  Bej- 
lower.  In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  eta  I.  pp.  25i-271.  Bitter  XVIL  p. 
■aw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  682. — Ritter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
in  the  nataral  rcxsk,  in  messo  relievo,  and  some  imustice  to  MaundreD,  when  m  tajs 
in  hiffhness  equal  to  the  life.  Ckm&  bj  it  was  M.  Gujs  who  first  discovered  and 
each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  copied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
of  the  rook,  and  boroered  round  with  present  road,  whidi  everf  passing  traveller 
mouldings.  Both  the  efligies  and  the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  more 
tables  appeared  to  have  been  anoientlj  in-  remote  from  the  modem  waj.  The  Ian- 
scribed  all  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  Ifaundrell,  as  quoted  in  a  pre- 
Bow  so  defaced,  that  onljr  the  footsteps  of  cedmg  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  ha 
them  were  visible ;  onljr  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  taUeta 
the  figu>^  ^^  1^  l>o^  its  lineaments  *  Seetnn  in  Zach's  Men.  Corr.  1806^ 
and  Its  mscriptions  entire."  The  Ubkt  Bd.  XilL  p.  649.  Beisen  L  p.  286. 
Oius  described  b  the  highest  of  alL  •  Trav.  p.  190. 

*  Pococke  IL  L  p.  92. 


FBOM    SL>HtffiH    TO  BKlRDT. 
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nitely,  that  they  aU  represeDt  one  and  i\m  same  person.^  This 
earlier  pass  maj  well  bavo  been  a  terror  to  armieB  ;  and  to  anr- 
mount  it  succeBefuUf,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Se^atris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fottrta^ath 
centnry  before  Christ ;  *  and  was  threo  centuries  earlier  than  the 
acceasioE  of  David.  Seiinecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B,  C  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  thoee  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  lem  than  eix  centuriesw  And  lookbg  hack  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemomte  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
ceuturieB ;  while  tliose  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sedoetri^, 
have  celebrated  bis  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
hack  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seeu^  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  Bquaro  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyriau,  four  are  rounded  and  tw<i 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egj^ptian  type  ;  and  the  round,  the  AssyriaD. 
This  is  quite  striking  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  sWe. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  bad 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  *' pride  of  power/'  may  not  have  purposely  defiu^  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centories  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.'  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  peihaiMi 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  hu  woiVy 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet  This  mi^t 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assynan 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright.  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot* 

The  foUowliiff  an  the  Atfjrian  klngi 


who  inrmded  Syna  and  Palaitiiie,  orpaaged 


through 

1  Chr.  6, 

10.     1   Chr.  5,  2G. 


TigJatkiptlner,  S  K  16,  7- 
S  Chr.  2S,  20,  21. 


Bkolmanutr,  2  K.  17,  S-tf.  18,  9-11. 
Bargon,  la  20,  1.  Benneeharih,  2  K.  18, 
13  aq.     2  Chr.  82,  1  iq.     la.  86,  1  iq. 

*  HU  acceanon  it  plaoed  bjr  Wilkinioo 
in  1865  B.  C.  WilkiDaon't  Mod.  Egrpt 
and  Tbebet,  II  p.  428. 

*  Layard,  NineTeh  and  Babjlon,  pp. 
614,  620. 

*  So  LevigDO  and  Sir  W.  GeU;  aee 
Ritter  XVIL  p.  686.  The  reaaont  aa- 
aigned  by  M.  Qoyi  againat  thia  aoneation, 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight ;  and 


■eem  to  reat  yvrj  mnoh  upon  a 
aion  of  mind ;  aee  Ritter  ibid. 

•  It  haa  beca  aatggaated,  tfiaft  mofcOm 
Egyptian  tablet  oaoe  atood  ^  the  aide  of 
the  Aaayrian  tablet  No.  7;  and  baa  beca 
deatroyed  by  the  fidling  away  of  tbe  look. 
We  notaoed  nothmg  of  the  kind.  Ritler 
ib.  p.644. 

*  M.  de  Sanky  regarda  the  two  a^iare 
tableta  adjaoent  to  Aaayrian  ooea,  aa  atrictly 
beloitfing  to  the  latter,  and  eonneeted 
withSMm;  aa  intended,  indeed,  merely  (br 
Aaayrian  inacriptiona.  But  in  one  of  tbeae 
caaea  the  inacripCion  ia  atiU  extant  npoo 
the  Aaayrian  figure  and  tablet  Nordoea 
thia  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 
which  atanda  alone. 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadisha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beiriit  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah ;'  and  that 
of  the  D&mtbr  from  the  ridge  above  'AbeiL*  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basm 
only  because  of  the  rain.*  I  had'  visited  the  Zaherftny  in  its 
remotest  source  ;*'  and  traced  the  Lttfiny  in  its  wildest  chasms.' 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  faiown  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.*  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Bdk&'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Eiil'at  Bustra  and  Zawftrib.* 
We  heard  of  several  others ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  tiie  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  caUed,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirtit,  we  could  not  lancL 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

'  See  above,  p.  16.  K&Tah,  see  above,  ik  16  iq.   HibbAiijeb, 

•Ibid.  p.  20.  P-.*^lJ„.¥?V  ^>J^.®5    '^^  ?• 


*  Ibid.  pp.  Se,  40.  488;  R&kbleh,  p.  486;  Deir  el-'Anhijir, 

*  Ibid.  p.  46.  p.  487;  el-F^  p.  476;   el-Kefr,  478; 

*  Ibid.  po.  886,  421-424.  Mc^el  'Anjar,  p.  498  iq. ;  Deir  el  Gh&s5l, 


*  See  V<A.  n.  p.  498.  RiL  441.]  p.  501 ;  Nahleh,  p.  629;  Afka,  p.  606 

*  See  abore,  pp.  482,  488,  etc.  Fokra,  p.  612. 

*  The  foUowfaig  ii  the  lU:    Deir  el- 
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illnstrates  the  three  dajs^  daring  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  eepulchre. 

The  fiunilies  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  from  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
latter ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  careful 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  lai^  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  e£fect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  little 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  r^ular 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fever. 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missiomuy  work.^ 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulSSlled  our 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  was 
Avithout  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesilay  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulus  ?  *  lie  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
eontinueil  together  next  day  upon  tbe  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scener}*  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bruek.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  poste  for  Salzburg,  through  a 
K^autitiil  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  on 
Saturday,  July  ITtk  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Al^^s, 
my  health  was  sjKHxlily  and  tirmly  restored. 

On  the  Sth  ol'OetolH.T  we  emUirked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  tor  New  York  ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13ih  ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th.  1S52. 

•  Mr     Iv:  -Ana  z     di^d    J*:.u^-t    ^Ttii     Mlisi-zxrr  U<r^4  :':c  ti:<  moctb  of  Mat, 
^r:t.i*  iccv*:;::  cf  h-»  UiV,  U  git^a   in  tbe  *  Soe  tJt^xt,  p.  :ft>\ 
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NoTK  I.— Page  10. 

CoMMBROB  Of  Beirut. — ^The  followiDg  Btaiement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirilt  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  bj  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


IMPORTS. 


Vmb^ 
Austriui, 
American, 
French, 
Jenismlem, 
Greek, 
English, 
Nonregum, 
Dutch, 
RnBsian, 
Sardinian, 
Tuscan, 
Turkish, 


LomML  Bmptj. 


86 

1 

68 

6 

9 

62 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

85 


1 
2 
6 
1 
16 
2 


48 


Tsloe  oC  Ovsoca. 
Francs     6,648,281 
26,000 
8,276,167 
92,042 
162,870 
6,808,212 
6,760 
68,126 

756,400 

67,009 

1,627,000 


Total         219         72  .  .  Francs    19,607,296 

During  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Alxppo  were  about  20,000,000  fir. 


EXPORTS. 


YenehL 

LoMlad. 

Empty. 

Austrian, 

29 

7 

American, 

1 

2 

French, 

26 

88 

8 

4 

Greek, 

7 

17 

English, 

66 

Norwegian, 

2 

Dntch, 

1 

Hossian, 

1 

8 

6 

Tuscan, 

1 

Turkish, 

27 

61 

168 

127 

Francs 


Tslne  of  Gsrgoca 


6,466,719 
120,000 

1,749.876 

278,900 

68,967 

1,882,426 


8,837 

80.760 

198,750 

1,117,750 


Francs  10,845,968 
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Ill,  III. 


NoTB  II,— Page  91, 

iTiNmftART  FBOM  *Akk4  TO  Tybi, — The  following  Itinerary  is  thiit 
of  the  l&le  OskpL  Neifbold  in  1845;  uud  is  copied  with  miue  nbriJg^- 
meot  from  an  article  by  biiu  in  the  Jaumal  of  the  Eoy&l  Auialio 
Soctety,  Yol,  XIL  p«  SS0-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tjre  and  BotriU,  and  the  ItiDerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akku  to 
Y4fa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  YoL  11*  it  completes  a  fuH  Itincrarj 
between  Beirftt  and  Yfifa. 


m  & 

From  'Akka  along  the  plain  : 

Jei Edr*3  aquadnct  croaies  the  road,         <         .        .         .        «  ilO 

Semtrich;  with  gardens  and  fig  orchardap   •         •         ,         .         «  .45 

Anoient  foundations^  gardcnsj .]5 

Riiriilet  of  el-MabahcS,  dtone  canaeway,    .....  .25 

ei-Zib  (Ecdippa)^  |  m.  on  left^  near  the  ica,  .         .         «         .  .35 

el  Biiasah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,    ,         ,         .  .45 

'Ain  el'Mnaheirifeh,  south  of  K^  eurNik(irahj       ,         ,         ,  ,10 

Foot  of  Raa  en-N^kftrah,  .         , 09 

Top  of  promontory,      ,,.....,  .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent,  .         . 12 

Pegoent  more  gradual  to  rivulet|  with  Roman  bridge,     .         «  J0 

Bottom  of  second  deseentj         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .  .15 

Khdn  and  Tilkge  en- N&k Arab,  Tillage  on  right,      ,         .         .  ,15 
Along  the  plain  to  ^Ain  Iitikanderlyen  (Alexandroaehene),  with 

nrassive  ruins.     Jnst  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  llkB  et- 

Abyad  (Promontoriom  Album), 1.10 

Top  of  ascent;  KuPat  Shema'  on  right,        ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent, 12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Au!yeh ;  foundations  of  an  anoient  site ; 

Tillage  el-MansOry  on  right, .15 

Rdsel-'Ain, LOG 

Tyre, 1^ 

Total  8.83 

Oeneral  oonrse  from  'Akka  to  lUa  el-'Ain,  N.  10°  E. 
"  "         "      Baa  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15^  W. 


NoTB  III.— Page  92. 

Statistios  Of  THi  Proyinci  Of  'Akka. — ^The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jcmill,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka;  sec  Text 
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1.  Vaiagm. 

The  SAU1,  Jebd,  And  ShAf^ftr,            ....  88 

Shefa'Omar,         ...            ....  18 

NaiareUi, 26 

Tiberima^ 26 

'Atllt  and  Haifa, 42 

Saftd,       .  .  .  ...  .  .11 


160 


2.  PcjmkUum:  Number  qf  MaU$. 


MoLHKlDnii. 

Obr.  nd  Jews. 

*Akka,  the  oitj, 

.      2878 

798 

Distr.  of  ShtgliAr, 

'•     the  SAhfl,       . 

• 

2796 
.      2077 

762 
644 

"     th«  Jebel, 

•           • 

2081 

644 

«     Shefa'Omar, 

.      2767 

768 

«*     Atltt  and  Haifa,  . 

,           , 

6184 

688 

"     Nasareth, 

.      8018 

1916 

"     Tiberiaa, 

.           . 

8621 

691 

'•     Safed, 

8612 

942 

28428 

7642 

Total 

7642 

86,070 

8. 

Yoknof  Oxen. 

The  Slhil,  Jebel,  and  ShAghftr,        .            •           .           .  1600 

Shefa'Omar,     .......  700 

Naiareth,    .......  900 

Tiberias, 900 

'Atltt  and  Haifa, 1200 

Safed, 700 

Total  6900 
4.  Taxei  in  Money. 


The  SAhil,  incL  'Akka, 

ShAghAr, 

The  Jebel, 

Shefa  'Omar, 

Atllt  and  Haifa,   . 

Nasareth, 

Tiberias, 

Safed, 


PiastTM 


On  Propert J. 

On  PenoM 

172218.01 

26750.27 

206642.21 

2482ai8 

122986.26 

27940.02 

287071.06 

88988.06 

299964.16 

77126.28 

206774.08 

66716.20 

88826.04 

69282.28 

166497.16 

49686.28 

1488926.11    869818.21 
1488926.11 


1858788JI2 
1867860. 


From  costoms,  excise,  waU,  and  Tillaget  farmed, 

Total.    Piastres    a216.688.82 
i^oi^  III.-  53* 


NOT£b« 


[UL 


ku^ 

5.  73/w«  lit  iV^ti««. 

(ItKiOiiipkte.) 

Wlio*t 

Brtef. 

ThaSlhfl, 

■                       • 

Kila. 

fli573i        Kilo. 

12980 

ThB  Jebel, 

t            ■                       t 

512G 

8728 

%iglfir, 

«           •           • 

330a 

7646 

Ifftz&retk 

•                                     n                                     ■                                      > 

aisa 

2Gioe 

Sftf^^d,        , 

•                   *                   < 

2200 

4290 

Tlbena*, 

#                   ■                   «                   • 

HiDOl 

I421t 

Atlit  and  HftifR,     . 

8041 

817B 

Shefa  'Oiw 

^                       •                   «                   I 

6421 

14146 

III  the  proy* 

1100 

^  KlbnlQa. 

KOo." 

282 

&SiSI» 

Mias 

d,  Pt&dmtt  fif  AfrtcuUurs^  sU, 


Wheat, 

M^.     l.S0O.O00at      ISIinutTQi. 

Bmrlej,      , 

fitMXOOO  **         7 

14 

Hnki, 

400.000  *'        T 

U 

B6«..^        . 

60.000  "         T 

t« 

Lendlfli, 

20.000  "      a 

14 

Hi^tMai3^  (cMok  pe>i^)     * 

10,000  **       10 

*t 

1.600  **     la 

U 

SeeiitQfl,     »             k            • 

,   okM     aooooo "      i| 

44 

ClttOD, 

KuQtfln     2.600  "    7B0 

II 

on.        .        •        • 

5.000  *•    MO 

M 

Wool, 

100  ••    760 

M 

Tobaooo^   •                        • 

760  *«  1000 

U 

Silk,               .           •           . 

800  *<    100 

tt 

Keneona,  (retohM), 

•    ^  ''^  |r.Ur2t:J£L 

7.  AffMii^  6'%iiiioA«i,  etc 

MMkt.  In'Akkatis;  in Haifk I10O ;  inSafedCArM;  in TiberiM  <im ;  in 
Kazareth,  Terehiha,  and  ea-Zlb,  each  one.  In  every  yUlage  there  ia  a  bonae 
lued  aa  amoak. 

Oreek  Uhurehet.    There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 

glaoes:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nasareth,  Tiberias,  Eefr  TAsIf;  el-Mekr,  el-Birweh, 
ha'b,  'Abilin,  Siikhntn,  el-BQssah,  er-RAmeh,  Tershiha,  el-Bnkei*a,  Kefr 
Sumei'a,  el-Bdneh,  Aba  8in6n,  er-Reioeh.    In  sil  18. 

Oreeh-Catholie  Ohurehee.  There  is  one  Qreek-Oatholio  chnroh  in  each  of 
the  foUowing  places:  'Akka,  Hai&,  8hefa 'Omar,  Nasareth. Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
ed-DAm6n,  ^ibilin,  Sukhntn,  'Arr&beh.  'Ailiban,  Deir  Hanna.  TuHAn,  el- 
Haghilr,  er-R&meh,  SuhmAta,  Fata,  Tershiha,  Ma'lia,  'Asfieh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  Churehee,    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one, 

Frank  Latin  Churehee.  In  'Akka  one;  in  Haifa  one;  'm  Tiberiaa  one, — 
Frank  Convents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Carmel. 

Jewish  Synagogues,  Of  these  there  is  ^im  in  each  of  the  foUoiring  places: 
'Akka,  Haifa,  Tiberias,  Safed,  ei-Bokei'a.    In  all  5. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167, 185,  208. 

Thi  Ttrop<ion  and  oirtaik  Rbmains  in  Jsrusalsm. — ^Tlie  letter 
of  the  Rer.  Gkorge  B.  WhitiDff,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  fml  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ISiS,  pp.  94-96 ;  also  in 
German  by  Rodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Qes,  II.  p.  231  eq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  sereral  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  Oity ;  and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  baring  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

<<  'Abeik  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22, 1847. 

''  Mr  DiAR  Sir  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  Tisit  the  Holy  Oity,  I  reeofyed  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  liud,  in  respect  to 
the  TyropoBon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

"  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  YAfa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
TyropoBon,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  valley  to  he  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-Nus&ra,  or  '  Christian  street,*  which  leads,  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  ie  perfeeUy  levei.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  '  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  YAfa  gate  street),  nearly  or  ouite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  graaual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

''  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  idong  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
&ct  is  not  onl^  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  building  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  bat  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavaiions  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself  1^  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

''  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knishts 
of  St  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  hwS  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  lone  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whe&er  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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tbe  third  storj  of  i  itmcturt  long  Bisoe  burkd  «tid  loat,  we  of  oomrM 
could  not  telL  Bui  supposing  it  to  hATe  been  on  tbe  first  or  lowor 
atary,  tbe  original  found  at  ions  must  b»ve  been  at  least  tbirty  or  forty 
feet  below  tbe  preient  niirface.  They  may  hare  been  much  deeper  than 
that.  Now  tbLa  spot  b  wtlhtn  a  few  yarda  of  the  Y^fa  gate  atreet ; 
precisely  where^  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  tbe  Tjropoeon  Tallcy 
illed  up  with  rubbish.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

**  I  proceed  to  mention  another  faet  of  the  same  sort  On  tbia  aame 
Tft&  gate  street,  at  a  point  fiirther  np  towarda  the  gate^  a  large  new 
bultding  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  tbe  castle,  on  tbe 
oomer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  tbe  main  street  towards  tbe 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  tbia  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropeson  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  con- 
siderable aceumulation  of  rubbish.  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  ocenpiea  &  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  wbetber  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  mudi 
depth  of  rubbish  waa  found.  '  A  very  great  depth,'  ho  replied,  '  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  exc^?ationa  were  r  ^  *  Oh,  I  don^t  know/  he  sa.id, 
but  nery  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  ezcavations  was  equal  to  that.^  Tbe  pari  of  the  castle  wall  to 
whieh  he  pointed,  c&nnot  be  leas  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  bigh.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said,  *  your  foundations  were  bo  deep  ? '  *  Yes,"  he  answered 
witb  confideuoap  *  quite  as  deep  as  tbe  height  of  that  wall/ 

^'  Our  Kngltsb  friends  in  Jeniaalem,  Uke  ourselves,  were  mueb  inter- 
eated  In  these  facts  j  and  regarded  them  an  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  oourse 
of  tnia  street. 

«  Muoh  has  been  said  aboat  some  sappofled  anment  remains,  near  the 
oomer  formed  by  the  T4fk  nte  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  basars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  'pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,' in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  baiars.  Both  of  ttiese 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Pro£  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  $quar§  ootimt, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  Uie  knia;hts 
of  St  John.  You  mar  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  x  i&  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  baxars 
almost  up  to  the  '  Ohristian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  belicre  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  fbimed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  b  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  sise  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

''  Looking  northward  from  this  comer  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams' '  pier  of  a 
gatewav,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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oisely  the  same  in  both.  Eyen  the  shape  and  dimeneionfl  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both«  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  A^d  farther,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  oomer, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  <  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  haTO  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  comer  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  buOding,  ana  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  I  think  you  hare  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  scTcral  remains  now  alluded,  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact 

Most  truly  yours, 

Q.  B.  WniTiMa. 


NoTB  v.— Page  384. 

Dr0zi  Lbttir  or  Pbotbotion. — The  following  is  a  trandation  of 
the  letter  giTcn  us  by  the  chief  Druse  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druies  stationed  near  B&niAs. 

''  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shft^  now  in 
these  parts;  may  Ood  most  High  preserTC  them. 

''  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  b  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  goremment,  to  visit 
certain  places  j  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insiBi 
in  Uiis  matter.     May  your  Utcs  be  long. 


•«  ShatxAn  «,  1268.  pfoy  24,  1852.] 


Your  smcere  friend, 

MuHAMMxn  Kbis.  (L.  S.) 


ITINERARY. 


L    FROM  BEIROT  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 

WITH  HORSSB. 

Genend  nto  of  TnTel,  8  Eng.  M.  the  hour. 

From  BeirAt  ■-  v- 

1.  Nahr  Qhfidlr,  1  06 

2.  Khftn  Khulda,  1 

8.  el-Qbfifr,  20 

4.  Nfthr  DimAr,  moath,  1 

5.  Nebj  T&nfta,  el-Jtyeh,  1  10 

ToUl    4  85 


From  Nebj  TAnsa, 

1.  Cape,  Ughett  point| 

2.  Wftdj  Shehtm, 
8.  RAs  Runefleh, 

i.  Nahr  Aawa^,  ford, 
8.  SidoD, 


80 
80 
28 
20 
26 

To  Sidon    2  10 


Froin  Sidoii| 

6.  Mejdel  TA 

7.  Biowofl 

8.  Hi^^  point, 

9.  KofirFAlAi, 


N.  860  E. 

about  E* 
80'  S.  770  E. 
20'S.70OE. 
abt  S.  740  E. 


45 
25 

60 

15 


ToKofrFllAf,    2  16 


From  Kefr  FAlAs, 

1.  Wady  ShemmAa,  bott 

2.  RAm.     FiomK.FAlAi,  N.86O  E. 
8.  KaitAleh, 

4.  Zehfltah, 

6.  Jeb4*a,  (6  min.  on  lidtt) 

6.  JeijA'a, 


45 
66 

1  85 
66 

1  06 

1 


Total    6  15 


TftnTH^r,  4|iri8  80. 
Detained  by  weatiMT. 


Friday,  JpHi  9A. 

From  JeijA'a, 

1.  'Arab  SAlim,  (10  min.  &  m. 

on  left,)  ai60W.      86 

2.  Nahr  ZaherAiqr,  bridge^  86 
8.  TeU  HabbAah.    Fran 

JeHA'a,  S.890W.      20 

4.  NebAtI yeh,  Lower,  80 

6.  ArnAn,  abt  a  560  E.  1  10 

8.  Ki&rat  edi-ShAki^        a280E.      20 

To  liM  oaede    8  80 


from  Amftn, 

7.  el-Hnmrah,         abdnt  W.      80 

8.  Zantar,  East,      aboai  W.      26 

9.  Zantar,  Weet,     about  W.      10 
10.  Jin  Ka'ka*l|jeh,  about  W.  by  &  1 

To  tiie  bridge    2  06 


r,  ApHl  lOA. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.Hu- 

jnfy    about   a  bjT  E*  86 

2.Wad7    SelAkj, 

mouth,  a  br  E.  46 

a  KAbrfkhah,  abt        a  E.  65 

4.TAl!n,  a870W.  40 

6.  SauwAneh,        a    4^  W.  (cirouii)     60 

6.  W.  Hvgeir,  road 

to  Tlbidn,  aw.  20 

7.  Kbirbet  Silim,  abt  N.N.E.  10 
aTibnIn,       about  a  a  W.                1  10 

Total    6  26 


Mcmda^  Ap-a  I2tk. 

FromTibnIn, 

1.  UkA;  a  80°  W. 

2.  Seribbin,  a  460  W. 


68 

45 
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4,  riigb  poiij^                    N,  K,  W*  16 

6.  Yatir,                     ft^MTOt  N.  K.  W.  BQ 

6.  W,  £U*Ayfiti»  return,  »bi   S.  S.  ^  40 

7.  Harireh,  niin,  S.  25^  E.  I  OO 
a  Heiiic^Wftdy,  about  W,  S.  W.  30 
&.  BAmvk,                         N.  60"^  W,  ao 

EtUt  N.  74°  W.  1  m.        Total  5  SO 


From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 
1,  W*el*'AyArt,pkbl^ 

low  ftiimtaai,  abotit    S.  80^  E.  1 


To>t«l    %  U 


1.  Lovrridgef  Angle  of  J@b. 

Jena^k,  S.  15°  K  1 

2,  MdrAu,  a  15°  E, 
a  i'l  trow  of  momat^M,  ibt  R  QO^  W. 

4,  W,    "  *'         **  N.  Wp 

5.  B«it  Jemif  f1|  m,  di- 

e«  Brow  AbovQ  Blmelif  S,  S^  K. 

7.  er-R4in«h,  S,  60°  W.  I 

a*  el-Mughjir,  (8  m,  dirtct,) 

»boui  3.  ao°  E. 

To  Uk5r  85  mln,  uidio 

tepofTd]20m.  Total 


1  40 
7  25 


1 .  Top  of  dligon&l  ddfffs^    S.  65^  W.      fifi 


I  20'  S.  W.      «- 
t  15'  a  K  _^ 


Total    1  C5 


Remained  aI  'AnAbeh* 


Sbfim%f  J|nn7£i. 
From  •Anibeli, 

1.  SAkhttin,  K  ejo  W.      45 

2.  Top  of  a  ri%a,  N.  88°  W.  1 

n.  W*dy  Slia'ab,  bottom,         K.  W,       25 
4.  K&bwnkh,  Abf^l         N,  E,       46 

Iktum  to  No.  6. 
6,  Sim'iib,  HIL  about  W.       SO 

U.  TrU  Ya'nlii,  on  left,        W.  bj  K        J  6 


7*  T«11  Birwtli, 
a  'AkLa,  a  gate, 


W.  W  N.  1 
N.  T5°  W.  I  80 

Total     6  to 


IL 


FROM  'AKKA  TO  JEROSALEM. 
(SEC.  UL) 


From  'Akka, 

1.  Tell  KU&n,  a  «0°  E, 

2.  Bit  Ttreh,  &  86«>  K 
a  Tiimrahj  S.  65°  E. 

4.  Top  of  first  lidgi^  mbont  S.  B0<^  E, 

5.  Kaukubf  3.  51®  E, 
a  JeAt,  a  89°  K. 
7.  K»ia,  abont   E.  9.  E, 

6.  Kefr  Meiida,  about  W. 


1  a 

SO 


40 
40 


Total    i  li 


Tiu^,  AprH  20efc. 

From  Kefr  Mooda, 

1.  3€>mLrkb, 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  HO, 

3.  BeltLftlun, 

4.  Jeid% 
6.  Tdl  «^-Sbominlin» 


a  11°  E, 
S.  80°  W. 
S.  30°  W. 

aao=  w. 

a23°  w. 


1   16 

1  06 

46 

40 

56 


Total    4  40 


WaLtmdt^,  Ajjirit  tld. 

From  Tell  eab-SbemoiiLni, 
h  Tell  etb  Tbormh,  S.  1»^  E.       SS 

2.  Tell  el-MutieUim,  S,    7°  E,  I  60 

8,  I^iftn,  about  S,  W,  lij  a       16 

4.  Top  of  Pan  towatdj 

lUnileh,         abo^t  S.  35°  W.  I  10 

5.  Urn  o1  Fahm,  about  &  (M  60 
a  High  point,  S.  5°  R  20 
7.  Higb  brow,  aboi&t  S.  20°  E*  1  30 
a  YaW,  ^           &  40 

Total    Tta 


Tkirwda^,  ApfU  22<l. 
Pr^ro  YaTiud, 

1.  Hill  16'  aw,  of  TaTwid,       a  W.      11 

2.  iHgb  point,  a  e5°  W.  1 

3.  Fork  of  road  to  'AttU, 

about  a  60°  W.  I  iO 
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i.  'Attn, 


•boat 


6.  Top  of  ride  Wady,  from 
W.  M&mIii, 

6.  'Anebta, 

7.  Rftmb, 


a      40 


about  S.  TOO  E.  1  45 
S.  SO^E.  40 
S.  470  E.  1 

Total  6  60 


FVida^,  Apnl  2Sd. 
From  Ramtn, 

Nibuhia,  a  550  E.  2  45 


From  NAbnhii^ 

1.  RKIdieh, 

2.  High  point, 
8.  Hkh  point, 

4.  Knriot  Jit, 

5.  Fnndok, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  'Andn, 
a  Habkh, 


Aitertfay,  iljrS  24<l. 


about  W.  N.  W. 
N.  68^  W. 

a70ow. 
a7oow. 

a550W. 
about  W.  S.  W. 
aboiita70OW. 
about  W.  a  W. 


Total    6  80 


M<mda^,AprU2etk. 

From  Habloh, 
Model  Y4ba, 


2.  NeVy  ThAiy,  Wely, 

8.  Renthieh, 

4.  Lodd, 

5.  On  a  ridge, 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

7.  el-Knb&b, 
a  High  point, 

9.  TAlo 


a  ISO  W. 
a  670  W. 

a  180  w. 
a2oow. 

a260  E. 

about  a  850  E. 

a  82°  E. 

a  700  E. 

..J    a620  E. 
^^*^\  orE.aE. 

Total 


40 
85 
25 
45 
25 
50 
45 
25 


7  50 


TWviiv,  April  27lA. 

FromTllo, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge,  about  N.  650  W.  80 

2.  'AmwU,  a  47<»  W.  15 
a  Utrtn,                        a  47«  W.  20 

4.  High  point,  a    8^  W.  20 

5.  BeitSdsln.  a  20 
a  Stti'a,  Zonk,  a  45 
7.  'ArtAT,  a  620  E.  80 
a  YediA'a,  N.  20o  E.  80 
9.  High  point,        about            N.  85 

10.  Mihilr,  about  E.  85 

11.  S4ris,  about  E.  N.  E  1 

12.  Kurietel-'Enab,  about    E.aE  50 
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la  Kttttftl,    on   ridge    5'  &  v- 

onourright,about  a  62®  E      45 

14.  KulAnia,  E.      80 

Total    7  45 


Wainmdaift  ^F^  38cft. 
From  KuMnia, 

1.  Topofaaoeot,  a  80®  E.      45 

2.  Jeroa.,TI&Qate,abt    a  75'>  E.      45 

Total    1  80 


IIL 


EXCURSIONS  FROM   JERUSA- 
LEM.   (SEa  VI) 


WiKbmiaff  Mlaif  SOL 


From  Jeruaalem, 
1.  ConrentoftbeCroai^ 
8  min.  on  right,  abt 


W. 


a  High  point,      about  W.  by  a 
a  'AEi  TAlo,        about  W.  by  a 

4.  'Ain  H&n^eh,  about  W. 

5.  Bittir,  S.  450  W. 
a  Khiriiet  el-TehH    N.  450  W. 


20 
80 
25 
25 
40 
15 


Total    2  85 


From  Bittir, 

1.  Faricofroada,  N.  45®  E. 

2.  Point  I  m.  E  of 

Weleieh,    about  N. 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt       N.  by  E. 

4.  Abore    'A&  KA- 

rim,  about  N.E.byK. 

5.  Brow  oTRephaim,  abt  E. 
a  Jerusalem,    TAfk 

gate,        about     N.  60<>E(?) 

Total 


/HdiV^  ir<v  70. 


From  Jeruaalem, 

1.  M&rElia, 

2.  el-Khamu,  ruin, 
8.  Kttbbet  RAhfl, 

4.  tiiU, 

5.  el-Bnrak, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  Higfapobt, 


a4r>  E. 


a4oow. 

about  a  850  W. 
about  a  850  W. 


20 

15 
15 

20 
50 

80 

280 


50 
25 
10 
50 
25 
10 
05 
15 
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10.  0pp.  KLeirin,   ibont  S.  20'^  \y^  26 

1  h  Hill  north  of  Beit  S^,  S.  42^  W,  26 

12.  Bdi  s^r,              a  aec^  w.  lo 

15.  'AiD  «dli^D1iir««h,      N.  8(P  £.  07 

14.  Anglo  of  road,  about                 B,  B& 

16.  Blr  eUKbi^lU,  febout  E,  OT 
Ifl.  «r-Rimoh,  mhmi  N.  R  K  DC 
n.  HiJb^l,                       N,    9^  E.  26 

ToUl  7  16 

From  H&lh6i, 

L  *AJti  edlKDhIrw«it,  12 

2.  Higti  pointy      &boy|                 N«  20 

8.  Beit  0mm  lur,               H,    S^  E.  SO 

1  Menrtno,          ftb«iil    N.  20<»  E.  €6 

6   Top  of  riago.                N,  l6o  E.  80 

a,  Beit  SftkiSch,             N,  Sl^  E.  13 

llvtuTD  oTor  tho  peck ; 

1  Poiut,  from  neck  abt  N*  E.  by  E,  25 

8.  High  point,       ftbo^t  N,  E,  by  E.  80 

0.  High  point,      ftboQt      £.  H.  E.  10 

10.  d-Kbudr,         aboiit     E,  N.  E.  86 

1 1.  Jtimukm,  Tfcf»  G4l«,  2 

Total  6  10 


IV.    FBOMJKRUSAI^MTO  BEISAN. 
(SEC,  VU.) 

wrra  BOUEt. 

From  Jertuolem, 

].  er-IUmt  bjr  osoaI  roid,  1  40 

3.  Kiib6rel-*Am&]ikiJ],ftbt            E.  56 
8.  Kbirbet  d-Hily«b,   %h%  E.  by  N.  BO 

4.  Jeb'.  {Q«b*i               K  66°  W.  is 
6*  M6Uima%  46 

Tot^  4~a6 


Vtmk  Myklimas^ 

1,  H6mm6n,  j  *  ^a'    *         jj 

2,  ut-Taiylbtb,  on  right,  N,    !<>  E 
a  Dob-  Jerftr,  N,    6«  W. 

4.K^rMiJik,^l    j,,^;^*Cy| 

6,  eUMagb«yir,  N.  53^  E. 

6.  Danmfdi,  N.  20°  E. 


1  60 

46 

16 

1  20 

1  46 

46 


Totttl    G  40 


llWit«tt%,  J%  \WL 


From  I>»m]|ie1i, 
K  Mejdel, 
2.  'Akrflb«h, 
8.  Rigb  point, 
4.  Y4ji&n, 

6.  *Aia  Y^rifin, 
e.  High  ridge, 

7.  High  poiiiii 

8.  BtitFtrik, 

9.  HAbnliu, 


aboot  N.byW, 
Aliuai  E. 

N.8IIO  E. 

N.  30°  E, 
•boat  H. 

aboul  K  60^  W, 

R  40<>  W. 
tboiki  K  60O  W. 


44» 

n 

w 

so 

16 

SO 
16 
£6 


I 


To^    6  20 


From  HlbnluBi 

1.  'AakAT,  »boDt  S.  K  by  Ep 

2«  Anglo  of  JnoiuH 

tain,  ftbooi  R  S&*>  E.     1 

a  TaUAiah,  ftb04it  N.  40<^  W.  } 

60'  N.  TOa  E.     . 

IO'N.20^  E.     * 

\  26*  H.  760  £, 

36' K    6*3  ^ 


4.  Bmj  cl-FiriX 

6.  T6bi&, 

a  Tcyliir,      abt 


46 
to 


60 


Tetel    6  10 


fVl^,  1%  14a 

From  T«j&sir, 

I.  KAireU&Ulib,  abl     &  60  R 

%  Kbirbet  el-M&lifa,     abt     E.  a  K, 

aSa6t(Suoeoth)|J^;^;^JJ^ 

4.  'Ain  «1-B«ida,  abtN.  86'='  W. 

6.  BerdeK  niia,  abt  K(r) 

a  'Aln  Mak  bfla,         abt         R<|J 


1  06 
80 

1  n 

60 
80 


Totii     4  40 


Fmrn  'ALn  Mok^bux, 

1.  RldgbiJi,  abofbt     E*  by  S.       £6 

2.  Fold  of  Jordan, 

Dear  Stkikt,      about     E.  by  S.  1 
a  W,  Ylbii,  month,    abt     E  by  N,       ^ 
4.  Brow  of  1^  pU- 

tejtd,  aboul  N.  U^  E.  1  16 

£.  Another  brow,     abottt  N.  60°  E.       60 
li.  Kvf;  AbUf  £.      19 


R50»W.  1  80 
N.eO^W,       16 


From  Kefr  Abil, 

L  lUgh  point,  abt 

$,  Angle  of  road,  about 


1 
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8.  Faliil  (PeUft),  •boat  S.      16 

From  DO.  8. 
4.  Fold  to  Bel-  \  45' 

6.  Beidb,  N.620W. 


j45'*btN.  60«W. 
]15'abt    S.S.W. 


1 
1  15 


ToUl    4  16 


FROM   BEISAN  to   HASBEITA. 
(SEC.  vin.) 


From  Beis&o, 

1.  Beit  Xlfi,  N.  760  W.  1  80 


2. 

KAmieb, 

N.  240  W. 

1  26 

8. 

en-NA*Arab, 

N.    20  E. 

1 

4. 

Tttmrah, 

N.260  E. 

86 

6. 

S.  E.  foot  of  Tmbor, 

W.  Sber4r, 

about     N.  by  K 
about     N.N.E. 

60 

6. 

SAk  ol-KbAn, 

1 

7. 

LAbieb 

diroct     N.  N.  E.  1  10 

Total 

7  20 

Tite$di^,Mafim. 

From  LAbieh, 

1. 

HM«ren- 

Niurln7,abtE.N.E.iE. 

1  10 

2. 

Irbid, 

N.    SOW. 

46 

8.  Kh&nMin- 

jeh,  mbtN.E.bjE.iE. 

2  10 

4. 

TeU  HAm, 

abtN.  E. 

60 

6. 

BtrKorlzeb, 

abtN.  W.(dow) 

1  05 

6. 

Angle  of  road, 

N.  80O  W. 

80 

7. 

Damascns  roed, 

about 

W.  N.  W. 

46 

8.  Ja'Aneh,  aboat 

N.byK 

1  10 

Total    8 


From  Jn^uneb, 

1.  Magh4r,         about  N.  260  E< 

2.  KaJTilin,          about  N.byK 
8.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  E. 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  j  „^,^i[^; 

6.  el-Kbureibeh,  S.  OOO  W. 

6.  Kedes,  N.  40  E. 

7.  HifU  eMebel,    abt  N. 


40 

60 

16 

26 
60 


Total    7  20 


Ftom  Mela  el-Jebel,  ■•  «• 

1.  Higb  pobt,     about      N.  8I0  E.  1 

2.  HAnlo,  N.    50  E.      80 
8.  N.  E.  part  of  Heij  (     N.  N.  E.  9  ,w. 

•AyOn,         about  1  w  N.  by  E.  ^  ^ 

4.  TeU  Dibblo,   about       N.  N.  W.      86 

5.  BrowofW.et-Teim,abt     N.  E.  1  16 

6.  Ford  of  NabrHasbAny,  abtN.  E.      66 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,    abt  a  E.      80 

"        i^per  part|  10 

Total    7  85 


YL    FROM  HASBEITA  TO  BlNliS 
AND  BACK.    (SEa  IX.) 


7V«A9,  ifqr  26d. 

From  Hasbeiya ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  tbe  HasUny,  abt    N.  W.      40 

2.  Notcbofed-Dabar,  abt  aW.  46 
8.  Abore  Jiar  Bftnfafis,  N.260W.  20 
4.  Bel&t,  abt  aw.byai  16 
6.  Dibbin,                 abt  a      86 

6.  Judeideb,  a  I6OW.       16 

7.  Ten  Dibbtn,  abt  a  85 
aE.  1 


a  Kbilyam, 


Total    6  06 


TFfldMK&y,  Jtfiqf  260. 

From  Kbiyam, 

1.  el-Gbtgar, 

2.  TeUel-Kidy, 
a  Difiieb, 
4.  el-MansAry, 


abt 


abt 


a 

a  E. 
a  180  W. 

a  aw. 


60 
25 
20 


6.  June  of  8  ttroams,  abt  a  W.  by  a  1 


From  el-MansAry, 

6.  Kb&n  Duweir,        abt 

7.  B4ni4s,  abt 


N.E. 
E. 


46 
86 


Total    6  66 


Tkmia^,  Ma9  270. 
From  B&nidfl, 

1.  'Ain  Kftnyeh,  a  89^  E.  1 

2.  Lake  Pbiala,  Birket 

er-Rim,  abt       E.  by  S.  1 

a  Topof  ridge,        abt     N.  N.  W.      25 
4.  Wely   Sbeikb  *Oth. 

mio    HAsAry,   abt     W.  by  N.  1 


a.  W.  •»taMk  ibi    K.  bj  E, 

c  w,iiiriiiHKk«u   N.b^E. 

■btN.H.E, 
a  imiltinfc  tbiN.  T&o  E.  L 

iLUteJIML  N.  iO^W,      IS 

bmn^      ii»t   m.  k  b.    m 


nL  noM  HAmrrA  to  damas- 

CD&    QBla  X.) 


FVom  HasbeiTA, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  cban- 

Del,  aU 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ad- 

Dahar,  abt 

8.  Do.foricofroad,Abt 
i.  YOhmor,  abt 

6.  el-KAweb,    (Data- 

ral  bridge,)  abt 
Retani  to  YQhmuri 

6.  Libbeiya,         abt  E.  br  N.  1  15 

7.  Neby  Safa,  N.  E.      3£ 


N.  26°  W.      2fi 


N.  R  1 
K.  1  15 


N.     ao 


Total    5  45 


TVefdiqr,  Jwm  iM, 

FVom  Neb  J  S5fa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damatooa 

road,  aboat 

2.  Angle  at  fountain 
8.  RAdieiya,  £.  end, 


4.  'Alba, 
6.  KefrKAk, 


E,  hj  N,      30 

N,  E.  by  E,  1  50 

S.  26^  E.      4Q 

N.  20»E.  I 


1,  Welj  above  SiJiiityub, 

2.  Dummar,         about 
B.  AngK  N,  W.  mdi  of 

Sahrm,  about 

el-Fijfib,  founf  D,  abt 


4. 
15. 

7.  Bddgo  above  tbe 


e  J -Kefir, 


»btN.W.bf  W. 


S4k, 
S,  E, 

plul^  abt 

EiLcampmeiit  on 

die  B&TAilii,    abt 


abtRW.bjW. 


N. 
Total 


From  encAinptuefit, 
1«  *Aii:i  e1-Kt«t)dluk  10  m. 

nortbi  iibout  N« 

S.  Angla  opp.  Bu»t4xi)  abt  3,  3L  W. 

5.  *Am  BaiwK  bead,       W.  hj  S, 

4,  ButrAny,  S.  a  W. 

6.  Top  ofhigh  ridge,  S,  S,  W, 
6.  Wueteni  bww,  aU  W, 
7*  Aiigle,     mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N,  W, 

5.  E  aldeofJudddcKabt  N.  W. 
a  WadyZarir,  fuotiUi,     N.  K>  W, 


4a 

30 

15 

6  M 


1  10 
35 
15 
£0 
35 
20 

30 

15 
20 
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la  Watershed,  head  of 

W.Zaitr, 
11.  Tree,  ZarAr, 
1%  Ehka,  moath 

HaHr, 
18.  M^el  'Aigar, 
14.  'Anjar,  rain, 
Iff.  NeW '  Aiyar, 


N.W. 
M.  if.  W» 
Of  W. 

aU      N.W. 

N.  N.  W. 

abt       N.E. 

E. 


10 
90 

60 
80 
40 
16 


Total    7  26 


Wddmrniag,  Jtm  M. 

From  Neba*  'Aigar, 

1.  Neba'  Shemflb,  about        N.  E. 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,       abontN.  40o  E. 

8.  el-KiiMiTeh,  N.  40^  E. 
i.  Deir  el-GhQiA],           N.  40^  E. 

6.  Wadj  SahAr,  N.  40o  E. 
a  BCisjr,                aboatN.  40^  E. 

7.  Nebj  Sbtt         aboat  N.  N.  E. 
a  0pp.  BerdtAn,    about  N.  N.  E. 

9.  Fork  to  fountain,    abt  N.N.  E. 
la  Ba'albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

Fountain  of  Ba'albek, 

16m.E.>7S.  Total 


SO 

66 
80 
26 
26 
16 
46 
26 
26 


8  86 


IX. 


FBOM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEa  XU) 


From  Ba'albeky 

L  Nahleh,  N.  E. 

8.  Wadj  firom  T^Anm,    k  »j.^     *  ^a* 

8.  0pp.  Ream  el-Hadeth, 

I  m.  on  Uit,  about  N.  by  E. 
4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

ihed,  about     N.  bj  K 

6.  Neba'  Lebweh,   16m. 

KoTtOL    about       N.  N.  E. 

Total 


1  10 

66 

1  06 

6  40 


/VifiV,  ./MM  im. 
From  Neba*  Lebweh, 

8.  elFfkeb,     about  N.  E. 

8.  Rftf  Ba'albek,  abt  N.  E. 

4.  Ao^e,  on  road  to 

Hikimul,  N.  br  W.  8 

Vol.  m— 64» 


6.  Neba'  el-'Atr,  abt    N.  W.  bj  N.      40 
8.  KftmA'a  el-HQimu],       S.  860  E.  1 

7.  Bibleh,  N.  480  E.  8  45 

Total    8  40 


Aiten%, /mm  120. 

FromRibleh, 

1.  Anffteofroad,  abt  N.      45 

8.  el-Boweidah,  ndn,  abt  N.  W.  1  15 
8.  Height  ofland,  abt  N.  W.  8  16 
4.  W.  RMUd,  mm,  abt  N.  W.  60 
6.  Mouth  of  Wadj 

KhAlid,       abtN.W.bjN.iN.      60 
6L  Eneamp    under 

el-Hura,  N.  by  W.  i  W.  8 

Diieot»8h.  

8  66 
Kttl'at  el-Hun,  W.  by  N.      66 

Total    9  60 


FBOM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIBOT 

(ssa  zm.) 


Mmiojf,  Jtm  lUkr 


Fnm  el-Hum, 
L  DeirMArJiijia, 
8.  Intermitting  foun- 
tafai,  abt 

8.  Ana^e  oTroad,  abt 
4.  TeUel-Hauafa,  abt 

6.  Jiar  el-Abyad,  abt 

8.  Angle  oT  road,  abt  S.  a  W. 

7.  Angle  oT  road,    »bt|J*!^^|; 

a  Nahr   'AkkAr,     or|80'     aw! 
N.  el-Khureibeh,  I  46' a  a  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Muhammad, 

footorUD,     abt       S.hjW. 


N.eoow.     40 

W.  N.  W.      80 
W.  N.  W.      15 

aw.  1 
a  a  w.  8  80 

16 
40 

1  15 
85 


Total    7  80 


TSmia^t  Jmm  160. 

From  Sheikh  Muhanmied, 

1.  TeB'Arka,  a  40^  W. 

8.  Nahr  el-BA.  (««:•»>*    ^- S- W. 


rid. 


W.  HAlAn,  brow,  abt 


65 

abt  a  W.  i  a  1  46 
1  40 


(W  abt  a  10°  W. 


a 


$ik 


aw. 


iii&W«lyW«l 


lAft 
lAft 


9  fO 


1. 

aiw 

i. 


sA-^sr 


lAft  aa&iio 
lAft  a&  1  IS 
M    &a&  I  ao 

^^  1  80 

0  35 


aT^erMMi     ttM      aw.  9 
4^b«i^irM      aw. 

aiPfiSniC       ^a&isra 

7.  Aa^cTm^  aaW  I 


40 
45 

1  4S 

1  10 


Totel    9  40 


/>Hi%,  jiBM  im- 


From  Af  km, 


E. 


4. 

6. 

7. 

a. 

dp 

to, 

11. 


a 


Dbuh^  d  fIftwA,  abt 

Ai^le  of  ro«4,  IjMe  of 
high  riiJgci,  abl 

To^  of  hi^fa  ndgo,  ibt 
W.  Shebrdh,  boit.  abl 
Ai^gU  of  to»d,        ftbt 

Natortl  briflge^  abl 
Fiikr&,  mt^  &bt  W, 

Mecrm'ah,  niJddk,  Abt  W. 

bri4fl^  ftbt 

11  Topaf  Mcsenl,  W, 


W. 
3.  W.  1 

a  w. 
aE. 

aw, 

a  w.  I 


40 
10 

15 

60 
20 

as 
ss 

BO 
25 
45 


W.       40 

aw,     ao 
bja  I  m 


TataX    9  35 


Satm^,  Jwm  IM. 
Frma  'Aj^ltdo, 

L  BeUaaeli,  W.  1i j  a 

2.  Zikk  eMQioHb,  W.  bj  a 

a  Bn%o  of  ^Ahf  el^Kdb,  W>  bj  a 
4i  B«Ml  (npldl/jy 


1   10 
1 

80 
S  05 


Xq«M    4  46 


INDEX  I. 


ABABIO   NAMES   AND   WOBDS, 


obhilt  cnoGEAPmoAL. 


NttDM  iMgimiiiig  with  ulfo,  Vm,  Btk^  And  K^,  are  In  eveiy  oms  to  be  mglit 
under  these  words.  In  reqwot  to  nemee  beginning  with  Ah^  Btr,  Ikkr,  JVt^  nd  the 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  nnilbrm ;  and  some  of  them  will  be  fimnd  vnder  the 
second  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  alwajt foil;  the  more  Important  passages  on^ bei^g 
cited,  where  a  name  oooofs  more  than  onoe.  Yet  the  entiy  Is  alwajs  sdBoJSB^y  ftil]» 
to  serre  aa  a  Qeneral  Indas  for  all  the  AraUo  names  and  worda  fimnd  fai  tiie  bo^j  ^ 
the  work. 

For  the  significanoj  and  prommelation  of  the  sereral  consonants  and  tow«I%  the 
reader  b  referred  to  the  specifications  immediatalj  fcOowing  the  Prslbce  In  YoL  I|  aa 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Esmj  on  the  Prononoiatioo  of  the  Arabic^  fai  the  fimt  edilioB  of  tito 
Biblical  Beseaiohei^  Vol  m.  App.  pp.  a9-llL 


'Abd  d-^Adir,  AtrMait,  804. 

'Abd  el-HAdy,  fkm.  128. 

'Abeib,  Till  2a    School,  20. 

AbU,  Abet  Bttk-MaaekiA,  872. 

'AbiUn,  better  'AbbiUn,  TilL  and  W.  108- 

106,  107, 110. 
'Abrah,  rilL  87. 
Abu  'Alj,  riT.  586. 
Abu  el-'Anf,  291. 
Abu  Feraj.  Tell,  815. 
Abn  Ohenah,  fern.  144,  167. 
Abu  i^aml^ah,  Till  878. 
Abn  Nftr,  W.  121,  128. 
Abn  'Obeida,  810,  816. 
Abn  el-'Omeir,  W.  842. 
Abu  Sa'Ad,  fiun.  186. 
Aba  Seijld,  W.  826. 
Abn  Shisbeh,  near  Ramleh,  148.  146. 
Abn  ShAflheh,  near  KhAn  IfinjelL  81. 
Aba  9abbA|h  min,  29a 


Abn  SnAn,  Tia  108. 

Abn  ZabArah,  122. 

Abn  Zakary,  Welj,  288. 

Abn  Znreib.  116L 

el.AbTa4,  'the  White,'  bridge,  66a 

el-'A^lfyeh,  tOL  448. 

'Adas,  Heh  D''th9,  'lentfles,*  ia 

'AdAthir,  If.  72. 

'Adweh,  tOL  and  F.  688. 

Af^a,^oAeoa,  608-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  A^war. 

Aghwar, '  caToms^'  If.  plnr.  of  GhAr,  ] 

the  tme  ibrm  for  '  A^ar,'  466. 
el-Abmar,  Ar^  841. 
A^mar,  W.  294,  296,  298. 
A^med,  W.  266^  286. 
'Aidib,  Tia  64. 
'Aiba,  TilL  481,  482. 
'AflAt,  tOL  106. 

'AilebAn,  'AiUbAn,  TilL  80,  8L  68a 
*Ain,Yffl.  near 'Aj^iar,  600. 
'Aln,  near  Lebweh,  68& 


$u 


FiaST   INDEX. 


of  ScrtpCaro^  &B4* 
•!-*AJn,  W.  '2m. 
■Alii  "Abd  cU'Al,  W.  n% 
•Ala  'Auto,  vill.  21, 
Ain  'Arab,  429. 
■Ala  *%,  W.  278. 
•Atu  'Ata,  vilL  382,  430.  4Sa. 
*Ab  «U&V^nLfa,  587, 
*Aia  Bamda,  488,  499. 
•Aia  el-Blifiaoh,  420. 
*Aiii  el-BL-Mo,  la  the  GUr,  SIB.    la  Ubft- 

'AiD  «UB«i.K  Tdl,  115. 

•Ab  BurtMy,  ¥iU.  504. 

'A(o  eJb  1  )yrwoh,  qr  ed-Dfnf^b,  377, 27a 

•Ain  Dcfwoh,  2m. 

'Am  ed^DIl)!,  viU.  a?, 

•Alu  F»blj,  43a 

»Am»Ulj«b,  474,  4ra 

•Aiu  Fit,  vUL  iiUO,  81>a. 

•Alo  d-Kaudu^,  48T. 

'Aiii  cl-HAildoa,  437. 

'Ain  eMIttdtd,  ^IlL  609. 

'Ain  IjiLiiiyi^ii,  20fi, 

'Ain  PiLraA,  449. 

'Ain  y*wtr,  irUL  48a 

>Ai£i  Hifdry  (s  fof  Db^V  401. 

•Aio  yftniby;437. 

Ula  9t^b,  fr4. 

*Aiii  Ibl,  rilL  63,  ea 

■AinJ^ft,  TilL4ia,4ia 

'Ain  el-Jurr,  ««inni.  'Auju*,  496, 

'Aiu  KiriQ^  Qf.  Kdf^^,  Carmm^  158,  2TI, 

872. 
'Ab  KeMr,  29a 
'Aid  l9«&r,  Ha  19,  20^  31, 
*Ma  el  fQiQ^fm,  4Ta 
*AiQ  a  KtLDttiMb,  vilL  504. 
*Aia  K^nycli  of  Il&,^b«£j>,  880,  SSa 
'Ab  ^Mj«h  of  BiuJia,  Siia 
'Ab  «I-Kii|«ir,  419. 

•Ab  114 4ii^x,  an.  S15,  8ia 

'Ab  MeiCb«liLa,  439* 
'Ain  ftl^MiErib,  W.  57,  «t. 
'Ab  Ni^  nii%  88. 
'Ab  BmMh,  471. 


*JUaS«%4t7. 
UteSOT%iiLS89. 
>AiB  SlM^  £m|^ 


^158^151. 
'Ala  <f-Suw«tr«h,  4Sft. 
'Ab  T^^  'T&M^  tMw 
•Ab  M-Tiaaflf,  555^  55f, 
*Ab  Tiuutdrikii,  ti«u^  ^itb«in|  430, 
*Ab  Tkuit&nli,  vill  3^3^ 
*Atn  H-Ttu,  514. 
*Ab  Tbta,  $8:1. 

"Ab  TOnb^  cecum.  *Aii|dr«h,  tl7. 
*Ab  Vu^  ¥ilL  87* 
*Ab  W»r^»K  TiH  S3. 
'Ab  Yil^j,  !»i*5, 
*Ab  #*-Z(;it4t^  nOL  r& 
*AittAb^  tUL  SL 


•Abin,  tUL  88. 

'Ainbii,  Dol  ..^iwm,  8DSw 

*Ab6l,  tilL  87,  88. 

*AlteK  Till  63,  87, 

*Aittiat  e£>Z6t,  58, 

'Aicbeti.  se«  'Altetu 

'Altberda,  viQ,  55,  887, 

'jUthy,  429. 

'Ai|5,  via  585. 

"AlyH  W*  287. 

el-^JVJtm,  W.  dbtr*  448. 

■Ajeltiitw  rilL8l5,  Oia 

*Ail5B,  M.  S17* 

el-*AkAb,  Nebi',  800* 

'AkabQt  IQDild,  429. 

*Akbuttb,  Achabt^^  74. 

'Altk%  ilcdb,  Pttdemm,  &^,  90,  91  •«. 

'Akkir,  Till  4Di  fir.  tuid  U.  670,  5T0 

677.  Eotttobj,  677,57a 
Aklftii,  Gf.  ttkif^  *  dirtrict,*  3a 
'AMftlh  Aj^,  GOO,  601. 
'A^ba  oTDamA^cu,  447,  459, 
'A|mibAii|,  ca&fti,  447,  469. 
•A^mbeh,  AsraM,  29a 
•Ak&b,  «pbat,  110. 
■A^ilrftb,  vilL  601,  003,  608. 
•Alma,  vjlU  09. 
*AimJ^  Ji»K^  287. 
•AJmdn,  Till.  37,  58. 
'Aty,  W.  144»  151,  158. 
*Al7  et-Sfigblr,  fkin.  58,  59. 
el**AmHik»b,  *  Aiodekittj<  387* 
*Aiabilz,  vUL  G09. 

•Am^^nb,  ntjt  B^Eii^  68,  103,  108 
el-'Amild,  W.  342.  844. 
'AmftkAh,  38a 
eWAm^  yilL  15a 
'AmwH  EmiuMB,  iV»apd^  14^  117 
*AmT^B,  wU.  601* 
'An&tft,  ^jui4««4,  387. 
*Aa^  rUL  664. 
•AoebU,  Till  125,  I2a 
•AJ»libBl^  JWbiM&ir  143^  144» 
NebAV49fliq. 
Oblcw,  495-198. 

6o,  Til).  42,  44. 
*Aii|u,  KCifit,  4aL 
•AalAitli,  «» 'Ab  T4w^ 
*Amb,  W,  429, 
'Amb  Silbii,  Till  U,  47. 
'Ai^  'viii».i|ittit,-195^ 
*Afio3oti,  Tiii  19,  3L 
^Ar'ar,  F.  la 

Arb«t  Kuabfitjw,  tOL  538^  599 
At4,  *  bv  pUia,*  H«a  Vn«^  9« 
Anjel  Aliia»r.  Sil.Sti" 

ap)  Akia,  eoa 

Afvi  rt  ll&aunm  84L 
Af^  S«nd^88SL 
•Atjii,  Till.  5*H. 
•Arlfc.  ^mi,  678^«L 
•At^i,  N»hr,  578,  579^  5tt 
AwAft,  vilL  4%  ftU 
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*Anij,  tDL  448. 

'Arrftbeh,  Gr.  rk^'Apafim,  AnAa,  88,  84. 

el-'Arrld,  F.  440. 

'AjTfife,  W,  276,  288. 

'ArtAf,  TiU.  154,  156. 

'ArubbStiflh,  337. 

Jix^  'oedw/  H«b.  nM,  688. 

AMid,«lioii,'pr.  il66. 

el-'Anl,  W.  &8,  897,  406,  418. 

el-*AaM,  W.  290. 

'Aifich,  Till.  6ao. 

el-'Aitfar,  riv.  6119, 

Asbrihrtyflh,  in  W.  el-'AJam,  460. 

Anliraf  lyt^ti,  oti  tlm  BAnda,  476. 

•A»hOt,  W.  67,  69,  61. 

Affreh,  TilL  184, 802. 

'Aduur,  not^te*,  182,  188,  800. 

'AdLar,  TeU,  289. 

'AiIAb,  ndo,  127. 

el-Aswad,*tlie  black,' M.  444, 470.  Bridge, 

66a 
pl-'A«y,  riT,  Ormi^j,  fo!mt«jj%  688,  689. 
'Atmib«li,  tOL  461,  452. 
'A^Uah,  W.  148,  144. 
'AtherAn,  see  'AitherAn. 
'Atblit,  M«  'AtUL 
'Atlll,  or  'AtbUt,  ^2%  6M. 
'AtiMdi,  TilL  65, 
'Attn,  TilL  124 
'Audob,  pr.  n.  1^  1%%  181* 
el-'Aty«h,  riv.  HO,  142. 
cl-'A^jebi  Rii,  878, 
Atyeh,  In  tlie  Gbftr,  293, 
'Aniarin,  29a 
'AwA^^  pr  n.  307^ 
Aitwal/i  Hf'^  Borimtitirf  86,  87. 
el-A'wu,  dT,  441,  447,  470. 
*Awertiib,  tUI,  297. 

f?VAjfiB,  w.  61,  m. 

'A^Oii  Ufthiub.  Till  sod  F.  688. 
'AxAHjIt,  Tdl,  893. 
'Axrobt  (1  fc^  Pha),  801. 
el-*Axd7eb,  W,  62,  65. 
'Ai^o,  Tin.  and  W.  185,  186. 


B 

Ba'albek,  Aiiiswfii^  606^27.    The 
624. 

B&b,  'gftt«* 
Bib  «a-Sur^,  442. 
fiahf^b,  'kk<450,  45L 
Bii'inflh,  TiU,  105^  lOg. 
IM^laIj,  E.  iind  W.  124. 
fll-linkarah^  ^  the  cow/  F.  687. 
fiiUtbJ«hf  cciuntrj  ka^  ^08L 
B**|tUii,  vill,  21. 

TUhnf^a,  r-(i*tl<i,  401. 

Baiaia,  tOL  426. 
Balftfa,  oak,  866. 
B4ii,  Tin.  687. 
a-Ba'iMh,  tOL  86. 


B&idA%  Am^oK,  397  «q,  408^  409  sq.  T«r- 

BiniilA,  cftoal  At  DftmiMCiu,  447,  469. 

EoTAdA,  Ht.  CAfywrrikKif^  441,  446. 

Biitid,  Nfthf,  582,  583, 

B4Hii,678. 

el-lUriik,  Till  36,  87. 

Bm'flr,  Till.  35, 

Bal^,  B<j(Tyt^  599,  600. 

B«&ftnj,  viU,  488. 

Bdimiii,  Tin.  and  ooot.  698. 

Bedawin,  ting.  BedawT,  <de8BrtiiMn,*882, 
886. 

eUBcdawtjeb,  T«1I  and  W.  110^  118. 

Bci'la,  Noba\  BOO. 

BrH  'A  in  An,  Btih^anBth,  279,280,  281. 

Belt  *A|Ab,  Till.  163,  154, 

Beit  Dej&n,  Belh-Da^on^  298. 

ikit  Bphftr,  Gr.  ♦iiy«&^  Pki^et,  276,  sdr. 

Beit  Feijar,  2T5. 

Beit  Ffirtk,  298, 

Beit  Manilla,  W.  164,  271. 

Beit  ^askeh,  W.  278. 

Beit  iba,  TiU.  128,  184. 

Beit  Idia,  Tia  818. 

Beit  Ikfla,  TilL  169,  272. 

Beit  Dfa,  886,  887. 

BeH  JAla,  TilL  266,  272,  286. 

Beit  el^emAl,  TilL  164. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Jerm&k,  66,  76  •%. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heish,  447. 

Beit  J u,  vill  146,  t5U 

Beit  el-KuDf&r,  438. 

Beit  el-Kerakeb,  tUL  42. 

Beit  KheirAn,  min,  276, 

Beit  Lnbm^  BfSiMehfm  of  Zebolnn,  118. 

Beit  Lc-bjis  vilL  426,  428. 

Beit  Lia,  134, 

Beit  LtC;  tOL  61,  62. 

Beit  Lft^eh,  tIIL  146. 

Beit  MIrmil,  Tell,  t65. 

Beit  Miiy,  TiU.  17, 

BeitNettif,  vilL  163,  2&2,  284. 

Beit  N6b(K  iTt^Anma^  H4, 146. 

BeitKakkAbl^  157, 

Beit  SBbir,  Till  443, 

Beit  Sak&Heb,  B^k^Zackana,  288,  284. 

Beit  Sftwlr,  rain,  275, 

Beit  ^afifA,  vUL  265. 

Beit  §ar,  BtiA-ta^,  276,  277. 

Beit  SiiKk,  vill  159,  272. 

BeH  Sfijin,  tIU,  152, 

Beit  Ummitr,  v^ill.  2B2, 

Beit  'Cr,  Bf^-Aorofi,  145. 

Beit  trdn,  tiU,  128,  134. 

Ue)t  Za't^,  miti,  275. 

Beital.ifln,  Till  58. 

Belitt,  Gr,  Bij^imJ*,  Bftytut^  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, B.  Antiqiiltiee,  10.  Cape, 
11.     RiTer,  aoc  iioffom,  12,  18. 

Beidn,  Bitk  tkmm,  SegOmNt,  826-4182. 

BeifOr,  tUL  88. 

Bekka,  tOL  and  W.  429,  480. 


I 


Ui 


B«ii|,  Till.  OD  th«  LkAajr,  lii% 

B«U|&h«  niln,  laS,  iSi. 

B«!l&xi^  617. 

Beoit    Yft'Ub,     *dAD^t«i    if  JacqV 

bdilge,  set,  iGi. 
B«oi  Biiivun,  riU.  &5. 
Beat  Nftlm,  tiIL  270,  2gt 


Ikiu  ^dkhr,  Armbt,  i^X 

Beu^aOT. 
Berinifyeli,  wilL  B$. 
Ber'ulit^  via  Sa. 

BenleU,  rulii|  SIC 
d'Befdj,  *tr«ftn3,  450, 
BenaikAl,  .^owAU,  UTS. 
BitrBitAA.  vlIL  60a,  &c>i« 
BetilUQh,  vili  US.  , 
B«i4io]e&yft,  nm.  471. 
Beija,  Till,  Sik 
BtLTkim/,  tm 
liertft,  vilL  123* 
Ikrteh,  TilL  88. 
B«iliirahf  pr.  d.  31. 
B^lma,  vk  474,  476^  ITC 
Bt^'fin,  VOL  5ea 
"    ^   ,iilL582. 


BUAiL  W.  uad  M.  SOI,  804 

Bint  J«b«i!,  via  367.       -  ^ 

Bit,  *&welU  M  ■ 

BJr  'Adii,  TiiL  lar.  ^ 

Blt  i»4-Pfthu.  420,  423. 

Btr  J^uiin,  121. 

Blr  Jmih,  \\\  59^. 

Btr  KerU«l^  847,  86L 

Btr  el-Kh&m,  27a 

BtrTtreh,104. 

Btreh,  TiU.  489. 

el-Bti«b,W.  84a 

Birkel^  *  a  pool,  tank.' 

Birket  'Aijar,  498. 

Birket  DaidArah,  874. 

Birket  limftn,  orB.  TflmmAiiah,  64s,  @01. 

Bbfket  er.Rim,  Pkitda,  899,  400. 

el-BirHjeh,  tOL  148. 

Binreh,  via  and  TaU,  88,  89,  108L 

Biakinta,  yIII.  618. 

Btfar,  *  hom-dootor,'  17. 

Bitttr,  Till  and  W.  268. 

Bitttr,  Ten  o^  not  BdUr,  86T-87a 

el-BiyA^,  'nXL  44,  61. 

Bij44,  min,  68 

el.Bi7&4«  Khftlwit,  4ia 

Bijir,  W.  876,  884. 

BisaArieh,  tUL  127, 184. 

Bhamdan,  TilL  81,  634. 

BkalLefreh,  Till  696. 

Bkazkiaha,  tUL  696. 


vm»M,  su,  i9fP 


B^diuli,  Ttn.  87,  S8. 

BldtdL,  TilL  442,  485^  487« 

mtdhm,  TiU.  597,  Sm 

Baatli*a^  Till  684. 

Br4dt(?)  TilL  699. 

Bibtntoti,  ofaum,  694.     ^^Hnags,  i 

el^BngbUtht  £uf^  ^r'i^,  310. 

•UBAU'«,  u«t>.  n;f;£,  m,  im,  494, 497^ 

499,  603,  5<M^  52B,  646. 
el-Bultei^  dimin^  ''  plniB,*  659,  6110^ 
el-Bia^fa,  Till  and  W.  66,  70. 
Bdkfei^  Till.  6ia 
Bi4.b,  Tia  486. 

Bnleida,  Till  363. 

eUBotuk,  274. 

eUBarajipeh,  m%  Bmj  d-Biif^'lii«li. 

Bnnft  iMatt,  896. 

il-Btuj,  TiH  north  of  "ntnK  66,  6d. 

«1  Bu^  Tin.  ]i«ar  el-KtiU^  146. 

Burj  'Anl£,  rilL  564. 

Burj  el^Bnfljmtshp  tilL  16,  58^ 

Bnrj  el-F&ri*a,  808. 

Bnr}  d  Makjfir^  rilL  676. 

Bmj  ^>ta,   pfifk  iffBWfflnc,    664 

5r4»  676. 
Bfifgbiii,  Till  aod  bndgtk,  836  fq.  121. 
Bar(ah,  vlU.  136. 
Bui^ill,  W.  and  vilL  682. 
B&r^o,  TiU.  I2L 
Btirk^  436. 
B&rr  Ellfia,  tEI.  49& 
Biirslich,  W.  296. 
Boneh,  443,  444^471. 
Bujiluikh,  W.  600. 
el^Baf%  W.  S76,  SaO,  S81. 
d-Bof^ab,  Till  62S,  630. 
Bustln  el-*Arab,  im, 
Busfra,  see  KM'at  Bus^ra. 
Batio,  Pittt^  Urthmatu,  54,  S69. 
ol-BulVLof,  plAin,  106,  107,  JOB,  109,  IIOl 

341. 
eI*Btiwei4ab,  bj  DamamUp  460. 
ei-Buwei^^j  ^^*^  lUbleb,  657. 
Bi^juntldf,  102, 


Cliiaiik,  Tili  TtukiiL,  864* 


ii4  t>aluir»  'Hdgtt,'  420,  430u 

Dabar  el-Ahnjor,  tOL  428. 

Pakar  el-^tiillb,  peak,  647. 

D&iiid%  TtlL  88,  103,  104. 

D4m&r,  liT.  Gr.  Ta^^|Mtt,  Amfio^pat^  Thmm- 

rm,  Dmrnim,  20,  84,     YiD.  M. 
Dnniil,  pr.  a  Dauiel,  143. 
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DIr  ZeinAn,  tUL  496. 
DAniT*,  Till  684. 
DIM,  pr.  D,  129.     Wely,  826. 
DftTiJnch,  Edutma,  292,  298. 
Debirieb,  Hf  b.  Zlldfrff^  340. 
Defiieh,  F*  132. 
ed-D«Ldcbeh,  hill,  IDT,  L09. 

ed-Dcir,  F,  fll5, 

Deir  Abin,  Till  IM,  156, 

Deir  Abo  Hnmeid,  809,  810, 

Doir  Abu  Mtsb'iil,  14 L 

I>«ir  el-Ahm«r,  tUI.  630. 

Deir  'Ammts,  yiU.  61. 

mir  el-AB*md,  ttM.  TBw  79- 

Deir  el-'Asb^jiT,  viU.  486, 487  fq.  486»  489. 

Deir  (?I-Beii4t,  275. 

Deir  Delibn,  tiIL  683. 

Deir  DuwAn,  TilL  890. 

Deir  E^tT«?h,  ^ill.  186. 

Deir  oUGbu'ian,  vilL  125. 

Deir  Gbi)dll,  oo  moant  Gnbo«,  837. 

Deir  e!-Obik£ll  of  the  Ba^4  ■»  iOl. 

Deir  P&ni)a,  tUL  82. 

Deir  eK^A^bf  iriE  SOI, 

Deir  d  Unwb,  rill.  164, 

Deir  Hdb,  coot.  6O0, 

Deir  J<?iHk,  tUI.  290,  29L 

Deir  e!-K»itir,  18,  n. 

Deir  IjCaiioblD,  593^  5^. 

Deir  |Llti^n,  tUJ.  hqu  Tm  8^« 

Deir  ^ndit,  rilL  on  the  Band%  474^  476, 

478, 
Deir  «1-Krj*ab,  aac.  bomtile,  18,  14.  16. 
Deir  Mai-  Mardn,  exo.  coat*.  689,  640L 
Deir  MimH  tUL  61,  878. 
Deir  eUMakhnUK  Gtmw.  sa 
Deir  Makunin,  Till.  47^ 
Deir  Sh«r^r,  rill  ]28>  134. 
Deir  f  A-SLnj&n,  53,  66,  68. 
Deir  en-Snlt^  198. 
Deir  Jurif^  vill.  141,  142, 
Deir  es-Zaherftiij,  44. 
DflUte,  tIU.  75, 
D«rb  fff^io,  36. 
mrtih-,  Ath  f  675. 
Bc^lirah,  bniok,  372,  874,  396. 
Der^,  Tin.  471. 

ed^DeHkz,  Dttu«I|  rinf.  ed-Derajj,  8. 
Pbiher  el-'Omtr,  82,  96,  97,  109, 
Dbekwehj  pfon,  a1«o  Zckw«h,  494i, 
phohftf  elMaw*,  €09. 
«4b-Dhuiicib«h,  Till.  383,  426,  43L 
Dibb^f^h,  nilDf  128. 
Dibbtn,  TiU.  BS7,  S38. 
Dibl,  Till  62,  63,  67, 
Dibf, '  lymp  of gr«pc V  Heb.  fltan , « liooej/ 

4D,    Metboa  of  mftkliw,  8^1. 
Difoel^  IMbM,  89a 
DtmAa,  TinT  489,  474. 
Dir^alA,  TflL  688w 
D^j4ra,*oooTeiiti^'46S. 


DcrtHo,  Doihm,  193. 

i^d-Dti^r,  Till,  mod  M.  114^  810^  389. 

Dfik,  /JocA,  290,  . 

Dukkia^'ibop,'  18,  88. 
Dakmtb,  T^U,  446. 
Dama,  rOJ,  449. 
Duium^r,  idU,  474,  476. 
Dfirft,  A<t0^  279, 
D£iri%  Till  504. 
ed^Dnweir,  W.  699. 
ed-Duweir,  TiU.  44. 
ed-Duweir,  KbAn,  897. 
Duweir,  niiii,  889. 


EfT7,  yUL  472,  478, 
Efaeden,  •««  Ehden, 
Ebden,   or  Ebedeti,  tQL  686^  687.     Hot 

Paradittaj  587. 
•Ellir,  TilL  124. 
Endftr,  Eiid6r,  Adbr,  840. 
Efdeh,  TilL  688. 
Ert^dl,  mill,  887. 
ErshAf,  TiD.  6L 
'Eah  f  l^httrftb,  89a 
Es|&bl,  TilL  49a 
Ejftb,  Job^  84a 


FsJin,  ftai,  821^24. 

Fnbmefa,  Till  131,  193. 

F«ihr  ed-Dinj  pr  n.  49a 

Filftl  W.  i25,  428,  492, 

Fini,  W.  287,  288. 

FArmh,  tOI.  817,  8ia 

FAri*L  W.  and  pUin,  801,  30^. 

FbowIt  ed~Deir,  iotefmltt.  F.     SMs^aai 

flftw-,  672-574, 
el-Feijeh,  ria  140,  141,  142. 
Ftllih,  pliii-.  Pellihla,  *peik«uitA,'  6(£S. 
Fendekfimieh,  Gr.  TTfrront^ifa,  J 

121,  12i5. 
fl-Ferii^  TeU,  898,  40L 
Feriftn,  Till  124. 
Fpr'ftta,  Pir-ad^  134, 
Fenidj,  vilL  78,  8L 
Fenb  el  M&mh  304, 
Fetwfl,  in  Uw,  24. 
el-FHeh,  tUL  and  F.  474,  47a 
d-nkeh,  TiU.  534, 
Fifirji,  Till  imd  W.  888. 
Firmin,  Pert.  24  {  for  tnifellii^  8L 
tl'^'okii,  *  the  appf  r.* 
Fokra,  temple  at,  812-614. 
Ffll, 'beans,*  87. 
F61eb,  Till.  117,  839, 
Fumel^Mizib,  547, 
Fundn^,  Till  134,  1S6. 
«l-FiU3db^  F'  in  AiUi'Lebftwmi  487. 
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la 


td^lk^lMxHiilh. 

«i^ii5r«  tUMii^  fO.  ill  J 


Mr. 


.W.'ll,10L 

ti'^ai  for  el-0i^  HeK  Stl,  tbe  acm^ 

oaraTmn  to  Meooa,  458,  460. 
9akr  eu-NufrAnj,  841,  848. 
9ik4rah,  TiU.  679. 
^iiUaAD,TilLAndW.688. 
Qalba,  Tfli.  578. 
^altiA,  irottaij;  278,  281  fq. 
lJiwaMh,H<matk,  651. 
ei-HamAra,  W.  842,  848. 
el-Hamma,  841. 
^kmtl,  W.  66. 
el-HAmj,  tOL  440,  474^  475. 
^aniweib,  tIIL  69. 
QAntn,  TflL  62. 
^Arat  Beit  DabAl,  tOI.  699. 
HAnt  et-Tnikmin,  564. 
HarWana,  ra.  vUL  658. 
9Ar«t  SaUa,  86,  87,  88. 
^artr,  W.  near  Ljdda,  14'". 
Qazir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebano^  491. 
VArU,  Tin.  57,  61. 
^aiHW.  699. 
^aian,  pr.  n.  829. 
tX'Winj,  riT.  876,  889,  89a 
l^ifbeiya,  876  aq. 
If^aihmudi,  tilL  501. 
IgEafrAn,  Till  696,  597,  5.98, 


Btatfmt^    dr.    AJjpapvrif, 


ct -1Xa«^,  W.  2Ta 
rjM^a,  ^m.  544. 
l|pi||lrH  Till  841,  S4i.' 
IXmnn,  W.  486,  502. 
^auTlb,    Heb. 

^HTKtntfu,  444,  445,  ^ 

J,Uaah  eJ-'Arali,  vilL  488,      - 
Mfciiwh  (*  iot  IM\  OS,  68.  .^^»      _?««r 
l^asdr  (i  for  Dba),  ruin  mA  T«11,  80,  81. 
Uilz^rf  (i  for  ptmj,  D&l  Btaor^  40(2. 

IJciJtLnch^  or  H^jfccij,  viO.  and  laki^  448^ 

4fil,  452.  ^^. 

^ciriWs  W,  aisd  F.  5S5. 
Xhlak^  U,  393,  40 L 

il-^qMeb,  tonk,  191 

al^littiyixdt,  vi!].  ae, 

StUwih,  ^11  318. 
fttUn,  Hek  //e&oA,  47L 

Uftodij    W.  86S-a66.  _•! 

pl^Ioiide^ai,  mB,  310, 

Hihlilrlytik,  viH.  417- 

JJijrabiii,  W.  504.  i 

tjl-^j*.  Till  577,  , 

fliinida,  TilL  287.  *^    •  .^j  i^  ^  .-p 

Ijlamn  exb-SboH^  oAftem  wall,  ITS-ITS. 
Soutb&ni  waU,  175,  17^.  Wagtem 
wall  etrniglii,  1S4,  186|  187, 

d-^immeL,  Tell.  SIS. 

^bUleh,  ntio,  283,  S84. 

el^ytijdjeb,  Teli,  816. 

QlliOkh,  or  «Up4tir;  Gf.  Ofrxi&i,  ETkii^ 

region,  8Ua  PUm  and  kke,  B^  361, 
370.  YLsit  to^  393  wq.  JiukjUod  of 
i^^amE,  394,  &95«     Beb,  JlertMi. 

Qikb,  viH  near  Tibuln,  56L 

Qftlb^l,  ■(>«  HiJl^fiL 

^lunelf,  yHL  G^. 

9&mb,  Till  48. 

liaiDiiilrab,  Till  429. 

UaimniiL  duck  peas,  680 

Uflmar,  W,  291. 

mmrm,  W.  298, 

el-]jl5mn^  TdL  810,  814 

«l-$4mrab,  vUL  51,  53. 

^umf,  AVmuo,  551-554,  65a 

Umnbldat^  nL  vilL  55B, 

UCiidn,  cutle,  /Sdk&f  370,  371. 

Httj^ry,  TiU.  473,  473. 

yOrj,  *  ioddio-ba^*  Sa 

tjurjilleb,  vill  44a 

d-Hi^mm),  Tia  640,  B43, 514.— ^mAV  d- 
IlQrtiiul,  631,  540-642. 

HQrrflweb,  leo  Tull  d-IlAiriwdw 

IJiMm,  vill,  2G7,  272,  234, 

el-!,{yi«ktyehf  Till.  478. 

el-IIufn,  IJusuel-AkrW,  foftraa,  SSa  fifij, 

«U^u.5^  viLL  5G4, 
UOm^  (e  for  Dha>  02»  68. 
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Ibl,  Ibl  el-Hmwm,  87S.  878»  87S. 
Ibn  Malb,  fortnM,  8i8w 
Ibn  *Omeir,  distr.  liff. 
IbraMm,  Abraham. 
If>i,TiIL297. 

IkmS,  Heb.  CkUoA,  CktmUM,  Gr.  Wufi» 

XofaO,  117,  840. 
Irbid,  AfM,  ArMa,  842,  848. 
IdumdeitTeh,  Alextmdtvtekmm,  828. 
lanatl,  lahmsel,  pr.  a.  81. 
laDM%  W.  164,  168. 


J&b,282. 

el-JAlH  fttTat,  18a 

JAIH  brook,  888»  888. 

Jflmia',  TilL  677. 

Jftmfta,  W.  682. 

Ja'Aneh,  861. 

Juin,  Till.  271. 

el-Janseh,  liT.  699. 

Jeba',  Oeba,  288. 

/eba',  Till  north  oTNIboliifl,  182. 

JebA*a,  tOL  87,  88,  41. 

JeVah,  Gibeah  of  Jodah,  288,  284. 

Jebitha,  (UbaAa,  118. 

Jebd,  *moantain.' 

d-Jebel,  dUtr.  77. 

el-Jedtd,  bridge,  676. 

Jedln,  W.  and  casde,  67,  90, 108. 

Jedltheh,  im.  496. 

JedAr,  Gtdor,  282,  288. 

Jeftt,  JbAfNUo,  104, 106,  106, 107. 

JehAr,  W.  276. 

Jeida,  via  lia 

ei-Jeidftr,  dittr.    Heb.  Jter,  Gr. 'IroMoia, 

/lMrw,446. 
JeijAs,  idU.  188. 
Jelb6n,  lee  JQbAn. 
JelkAmAi,  TflL  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  870. 
JemmAla,  tOL  146. 
JenAr,  fam.  818. 

Jenln,  Omoo,  Ek-Gambm,  116^  887. 
JerAr,  12a 
JenA*a,  TiD.  42  iq. 
el-Jenn,  F.  821. 
Jerm  el-Maaf,  821. 
JennCk,  W.  and  tOL  48,  60,  6L 
Jermflk,  M.  and  tUL  72,  76^  77. 
JerAd,  plain,  448,  474. 
Jett,TiLl24. 

JeisAr, « butcher,*  88,  97,  9a 
Jenln,  TflL  8a 
Jibit,  294. 
Jibbdn,  TilL  6a 

JUbdn,  GiOoa,  IL  and  m.  TiU.  814,  887. 
JipUeh,  aa^vib,  188,  188,  189. 
Vol.  III.— 66 


Jimtn,  Okmo,  14a 

Jint  SAftt,  TilL  186. 

Jindniya,  tOL  87. 

Jinit,  George,  478,  492. 

el^iflh,  (hA  HaUb,  GkeJa,  89,  72. 

Jiffel.Ab7a4,680,67a 

Jiff  el-Aiwad,  680^  670. 

Jiar  BenAt  TalcAb,  862,  864 

Jiff  el-Hajr,  *itODe  bridge,'  natura],  810^ 

611. 
Jiff  tH-JfUj,  2L 
Jiff  ^l^alTeh,  6a 
Jiff  el-^jmiAr,  661. 
Jiff  KhArdek,  49. 

el-Jlyeh,  Neb^  TAnaa,  Porpk^rtm,  86. 
JAbar,  tOL  ii9. 
el^tfait,  W.  684. 
Jnbb  Jenln,  yiXL  42a 
Jnbb  TA^  KhAa,  846,  88L 
JnbbAta.  tIR  401.  406. 
Jndeideh,  tUL  near  Jiff  lfm\tfjA,  64. 
Jndeideh,  near  Beit  lUk,  887. 
Jndeideh,  ofMeij  'AjAn,  87^  887,  88a 
Jndeideh,  oo  the  Barada,  47a 
Jndeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  49a 
Jndeidet  el-KhAa,  tOL  46L 
Jndeita,  TilL  8ia 
Jnmeyimeh,  TilL  68,  6a 
JAn,  tOL  near  Sidon,  86. 
JAn,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  44a 
Jnneib,  tUL  128,  184. 
JaralBAnha,TilL67a 
JAitdi,  Tin.  29a 
JnmeiTa,  42,  44. 
JAaieh,  oomm.  JAij,  ana  FanAm,  6449 

66a 
JAdeh,  domm.  JAij,  mod.  644. 


K 


el-¥A*ft,TiIL687,644. 

][Cabr  el-'AmAli^ah,  287. 

el-^bn,  TilL  267,  284. 

K^  Tin.  88. 

^bAn,  W.  281. 

faddltha,  Tia  7a 

el-¥adl8ha,  «the  hdj,'  rir.  688»  684,  68a 

687, 697,  69a 
^m  el-Hftrmnl,  640. 
^aimAn,  lee  Tell  KaimAo. 
^tnleh,  TiD.  41. 
¥a Vtyeh,  Tin.  6a 
¥&^An.  tOL  124. 
|Can6bin,  see  Deir  ^[aaAbln. 
KaUbAt  el-Meneh,  IL  444. 
¥alamAn,  IL  444,  474. 
el-^^amAr,  bridge,  681. 
Kimid  el-Lam,  tOL  426. 
KamA*a  el-Hftraral,  tee  HftmraL 
¥Ana,  tQL  near  T>re,  JTondk,  82. 
ICAna,  Cam  ofGaOm,  lOa 
¥Anah,  JToadk,  W.  186^  189. 
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•uyuit«r*b,  ▼m.  01,  sfi^  sa. 

I^M^b^  Till  41(H>. 

]^ft«>  £m,  M.  444,  4€»«  4fO»  4T1 
Kftfjib,  miHf  3C2,  8«a, 
|a|kiu^filL41f»,  4S3,  4i8. 
bukfO^,  TiU.  SMT  'AUtK  104. 
EftokAb,  B«holi  of  tbe  oniM4«f^  SlOi,  dU^ 

KAQk«b»,  b  W.  «I-Teliii,  SSIE. 
KftiikftbA  Abu  'AiBbob,  4m 

StMH,  £75,  583. 
IFtdet^  A'A&iA  of  NnphCmU,  $€4^-^00. 
I^i^e4f  lako  of,  nemi  Hunu^  £40,  ££7« 
Kfif^f.  CJ^pAint,  14(1. 
•l-K«f^«  Til!.  47li. 
Eifr  'Abb&Bh,  195. 
Ea|¥  Abfl,  Tin  a  IB,  313,  SSa 
Kcft  'Aolo,  TiE  7tk 
Ke&'Aw4a,  filLBlM,  aSU 

Kelt  Bii-lm,  68^  60,  7CS  71. 
K«fT  Dbl%  viU.  420. 

Xe&  F&l^  Tin  BT,  m, 

K^  Hamim,  r!l].  368,  4ie» 

KeA^  HiU,  Till  1^84. 

Kttf  kUum^  ixdn,  109. 

£«&  H«uwar,  Tia  iiS. 

WA  Jwu,  vilL  44. 

Kafr  Jerr&h,  Till  S7. 

Kefr  ^Cidildm,  vUL  1S4. 

Kefr  Kftiim,  Till.  135,  140. 

Kefr  KfiDUA,  uot  e«L  108,  109,  IIS. 

Kefr  My,  tIU.  873. 

Keir  Kfka,  Qq^arooO^  121,  123. 

K«fr  KAk,  TilU  433,  434. 

Kefr  eltebAd,  tQL  ISA,  120. 

Kefr  M^Uk,  vilL  29L 

Kfifr  Meodis  tiU.  109,  IIL 

Koir  Mllkeb,  37. 

K«&  Miibkj,  or  E«&  Miilik«la,  i25,  437, 

429. 
K«fr  K&U,  29a 
itt^r  RJjb,  Till.  574. 
Kofr  EummAtif  TilL  125, 
Kffifr  Sft'ab,  Till  537. 
Kelt  SAbA,  Ani^^nt,  180,  133,  139. 
Ke&  S&bt,  34L 
Kefr  Sn^rfd,  vilL  676. 
Kefr  Shims,  tIU.  21. 
Ke&  ISb^bs,  Till  3B8,  414,  41$. 
Kefr  Thulih,  ntUi,  IBS, 
Kefr  Tibnit,  Till  iSK 

Kdt  Y4«Mt,  tUl  aec 

Kefr  YI44  viU.  330. 
Kefr  Zebiul,  till.  SQd 
Kefr  ZijJt,  Till  478, 
K^m,  tUL  6L 
ErJrah,  tUL  064, 


Kwt^lfm,  Tin.  fi31L 

K«U,  i>BnT.  145^  103^  233. 

K«£ilti,  Tin.  127,  134. 

•1  K<«1b,  '  the  Aog:  fh.  l^cm,  13,  18. 

K«!b  tlnQrdn.  M.  31. 

Keniieh,    Cbeld,   6<tinS ,    *  %    tfowsgiM^ 

church/  n%     * 
Eeii)j«h,  Kimeiteb,  *QhQTCh/  M.  15^  439, 

494. 
Eerixeb,  tKtt  CWoiwi,  343^  ^7* 
Kerkh«,  TiU,  87,  38. 
Kerm  S«a<l<:!^  viU.  584. 
Kenn  *A|far,  inlL  679. 
Ker*eimik,  Tekb^^  C^. 
Ke«af,  rai%  ^oiiilo^  7  55,  53. 
Keats,  Ckiiaitm,  154,  105,  384. 
Keirawiri^  4l«tr.  610. 
el-Kesweh,  rilL  444« 
ei-KhiJ(,  8^1. 
EhUid,  W.  553^  559,590. 
el-Khblidtyijh,  W,  534. 
«]-Khi4ru^  niiQ,  273, 
Khia  Klmlds,  or  Khuldeh,  SMmt,  13.  83. 
Khia  MeithelK  43t»,  4b9. 
KMn  Uljj^ch,  344, 
EhimiSmhj  W.  275* 
KbsnjAb,  dkir,  43. 
KhiUl  SeU\  W.  m 
el-Kliirbeh,  01. 
Khirbet  cl-Pst/eb,  rnk,  288. 
Khirbet  I^ul^  f  1  jW  Dim),  8U 
Khirbet  Jttn4lehf  29L 
iMrbet  Kim,  tee  ^CAm, 
HMrbet  KbminlL  Sia 
Khirbet  e1-KQt«. 
Kbirbei  M&LLh,  308. 
Khirbei  MimU,  80. 
Khirbot  Bdhft,  Till.  423,  429. 
KbiFbet  Stillameh,  81,  82. 
IQiirbet  bilim,  50,  57. 
Khirberl  Sh&^ij-,  42. 
Khirbet  YiuiUi,  53. 
Kiiirbflt  Yinfin,  297. 
Kliifbet  el-Yeb&4  287. 
Khljsm,  vili  878,  833. 
el-Kba^r,  St.  Qeoige^  tUL  274,  2SSw 
Khulds,  EMiOt  m«  KMb  Kliuld&. 
Kbuldfh,  tUI,  140,  154. 
Kb&Ua%eh,  W.  i^d  Tell,  110^  118. 
lOsaUet  el-WertJeh,  W.  83,  67. 
RhQl#&t,  plar.  of  KfaiUweh,  q.  7. 
Kha1w4t  ef-Bi^  881,  382,  418. 
Khj^weh,  Dru£e  ch&pel,  20,  34,  dBU 
Kh^wet  e!-Kufeir,  Till  382. 
Khuudiis,  tUL  113. 
Khurftib  er-Rom,  287. 
Khumibeh,  Khuroiboh,  Tell,  Brnvrf  364. 
Khilrbeh,  iee  Khlrbeh. 
el-Khbrdek,  bridge,  43,  873. 
Khureibeh,  He  Khuraibeh. 
Kliur^ibeh,  Till,  nefkr  isil-Hnfn,  534. 
Kbureibeh,  viU.  oud  W.  in  W.  eUTelnit  415. 
Kbkueib«t  el-Jund/^  tOL  577, 
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Rhnrelih,  niln  tad  W.  189. 

Kbu^h&bph,  W.  338,  4(Ja,  408|  40B. 
Kha^fansh,  W.  80e,  307,  8ia 
Kb  ft  J  well,  S87- 

KiMa,  ^ibleb,  'mch«  orpn^w/  188,  S76. 
el-Kiblch,  '  Ui«  ioutb;  iSO^  481. 
Ki)Mt^«b,  Till  130,  18& 
ki]y*,  Ytll  42t. 
Kintiescrin,  497. 
d-Klnh,  lia 
Kl^tm,  TelU  lOa 
el-KorAii,  4  50. 
KfVb,A*ft,  86a. 
eUKnfaab.  Till  14S,  144, 
I|(abiili\!i,  TilU  296. 
Keibftrob^  ^oAom,  8ii,  86,  87. 
Kitbi^eb,  KribAtV«li,  I2a  181. 
Kribb  Ellis,  rill  495. 
^Vibbch,  jTiin,  289. 
Kfibbct  ftft-NGfT,  Weljr,  458. 
j^tibbet  Rihtl,  27a 

Rabbet  SeiyAr,  Wely  tod  prometi  488, 
470,  478.  r     I—  I 

Knbetbch,  rilL  148,  151. 
K{ib6«K  W.  814.  816, 
Kubrikhnh,  Till  B5. 
Kubfir  ©U'AmilikAh,  2ST. 
knbftr  Iitrftin,  287, 
Kufeif,  ^ilL  m2. 
Knfeir  YabAi,  tiH  4901  491« 
KAnii,yilL276,888.' 
KA]m\  Bl  585. 

Kairit,  Tiiuei,  88a 

$aW*t  T^weif,  288* 

Kuludfif  rotn,  2d2» 
-^Wmi  9U*Ain,  140, 
J^aFftt  BuBlra,  ram,  414,  418, 
Korftt  Ibn  FTirelh,  fl06,  818. 
Kal'&t  Jendal,  vjlh  448, 
Kdrnt  Me^^,  5TS, 

Kfirmt  <!r-Rfib44,  806^  808,  818. 
Kijr«t  Sfacmji',  62,  65. 

l^nlei'&l,  TilL  new  tb©  coaat^  577. 

^tileflt,  Till,  in  Eeanwlo,  615. 

i[a1ei1i;b,  116, 

^QLdni*,  KillomeK  Gr.  Kmkitt,  (Mom,  15& 

Kujy,  Till  141. 

Kfitnieh,  TiU.  887-^889. 

^SiUH  TiU.  £04. 

KunfiiRdh,  82. 
Ktioei^cb,  Ki«  KADlMh* 

Kiianlbflh,  Tifl.  426. 

kunirelr,  tiIL  5&8, 

Mr,  vilL  184 

KAnh,  niio,  67. 

JK&rAwa,  must  m  Gh^,  898,  808. 

¥Mwt,  W.  140. 


Knrpin,  eiutle,  66. 

©l-)<uroJjeh.  tIIL  87. 

Kurict  el-'En&b,  KinaAjvaHMmf  166;  157. 

Knriel  gmjiji,  1S4,  186. 

Ktmet  ev-SAldeh,  267,  281. 
el-Eurkutneh,  nun,  817. 
pni  §urt>beh,  298.  294^  817,  818. 
el-Eiin],  W.  neu-  th«  cout,  63,  88;  77, 90L 
eJ-KAm,  W,  in  Aiiti-Ub«aon,  484,  488L 

489. 
Kflr'ftii,  vilL  424,  425. 
^{Iran  0fittK  '  b»i^  of  H.'  B49, 
KuiTfltelo,  TriU,  449, 
Kn«btir,  niin,  282. 
KuMiycb,  TitL  600, 

^Qfei'f,  tiil,  tLCMt  Jiff  ^ft^ftljreb,  H.  68. 
el-Rn^ir,  to.  Ttll.  nefti'  Btrnvtusta,  449. 
Koieir.  TiU.  netr  Riblabt  '^44^ 
el-Kuita,  D&klilzH  1^  83. 
K^  Ten,  113^  114.^W,390. 
^uBkilii,  HI],  MS,  114. 
KiiFT  HOmralrib,  429. 
i^uff  «t-MiIIlH  306,  807. 
|[u«|yl,  158.     - 
iLtttaifeb,  444. 

K6v«faf  aftl  bridge,  42L  422-424, 
el'Kuthely&  (¥'  )rr>  Bumk.  Euhh^jra, 

688w 


el-lMVIj«^  Or.  Awir«aw,  JCoodSoM^  88. 

Ula,  Till.  435. 

LUfleh,  Till  609* 

el-L&frofi,  rain,  150,  151. 

Uni,  W.  363, 

«UL«ddln,  riT.  892* 

Lebweh,  Zi^  582  iq. 

Lebweli,  F,  mod  rir,  532,  5S7,  688,  689. 

Lejjfin,  ij^  MtffidA^,  116,  U7,  lia 

lib'ah,  FilL  37,  38. 

Libbcijft,  TilL  426. 

Llb^n,  Ijiikmicm^  M.  58 1« 

Lift*,  Lifteh,  tLU.  159- 

el-Lttflny,  Ltmtet,  Ht,  48, 49,68,886-887, 

421,428,424, 
Ll«r«,  BtrBftm,  45  L 
Lbbieb,  TtlL  34L 

Lndd,  H«b.  Lod,  Gt,  A^SIa,  ifiU^  141;  148. 
LDhbitn,  fjim.  153. 
Luf  Rh,  vm.  421, 
Lnwebitij,  F.  389, 
Lnweiieh,  TilL  889. 


el-Magbftid, «  Um  spiiiak,'  68a 
Makhmel,  or  M&klmMl,   not   a  Men! 

Dvne  for  northflni  Lebanoa,  698. 
el.Makbr6d,  804,  817. 
•1-MaVAb,  rain,  819. 


nattT  mnEx. 


MmVfl^nli,  ym.  148,  45(^  451,  452. 

MAlii^,  W.  isd  c«vtl«,  BO^  a07p  900. 
MAlIliab,  i^L  2mt  273. 

MAiii**,  M  444,  470.  f 

«l*M&ii46]y,  m  Oia  f/^h,  S04.  806. 

Blilr  IslliJli,  273. 

Mir  J  mil  el-Punteira,  OOOT.  St.  G«6fga| 

504,57]. 
MAf  M^u,  vlE  004. 

Mir  Sorkf*,  oohf.  587. 
MAr  Ser  kU  dt  Boilicrreli,  508* 
Mlf  Y&'k^k  ©ofi?.  681 
Mor'nbft,  vUL  44B,  471. 
Ma'rnbl^u,  vtlL  Aud  W.  50fl. 
«l-MlHoh,  vilL  SMa 
Mju-^j*  iir.  iL  mo. 
Mftr{iu,  vHl,  fl1>,  1170. 

Miiriiis  vlll  woftt  yf  Ui*  yaiehj  8^ 
«M(n4-iiiif,  Nob»',  5fl'i. 
MWftdy,  Anbi,  aoa,  S03, 804,  805. 
Miffj.  viH.  50L 
*  M«|rk  Bi^lui.  584. 
«IM^iit,  '4(^ftlli;  rir.  ISp  18,  83;. 
Maiis.  W.  831. 
MfMlAUmh,  WIL  4^* 

hUMii,  m  ]>«miuoui^  454,  458,  453^  470, 
Mi^iH-|b{i»,  viU.  fiL 
M«lrAri^  M^inmt  7S, 
XtoirbbiH  vi)l  610. 
MeU  Mob  c1  Jebelp  369. 
MiltlMiati,  W.  ftiid  kblo,  4m 
tl*M{||ltniX  bridges  340. 
MddA,  ifi^ptlditt,  344. 


M< 


if'Htf'l  'Aig^r,  riLL  438,  438,  4»^95. 


I  £«r&m«  Tin  86. 
Itih-Sheiat,  401. 

iYiHTm.i4a 

IYAiVvllLa7, 

lia»K  tUL  49i^  Wk 
Mellk,  W,  in®,  ItO,  llSi. 
»Ull4bi^  y-  363,  584. 
»UUCil.»p«ci««  of  4^1^317. 

M.H1HI,  r.  447. 

M«i^K  vlU.  471,411^  I7i 

Al»nf4f^  VOL  5?$. 


d-Meij,  ftt  Dtj^&ucn^  481^ 
d-Merj,  io  the  fiftPX  ^^^ 

Mij  Ibo^iiwlr,  148,  144»  115. 

Men  el  MAo,  400. 

Men  Sbemtieb,  4S5,  ^ 

Mmn  Yafaiy,  400.  ^ 

al'llc]j«m«b,  cftttla,  99  L 

MerHiia,  niio,  275,  388. 

nh^ct^ah,  coetlfi,  403, 

Merkebvb,  tIIL  55. 

Merfij^  *  tueadowi^'  pW.  of  M«^  iDL  538 

Mefyamln,  TeTl,  63,  65. 

Mesldy,  d«ij7  bQiue,  899. 

M»?ftoid(ih,  till.  576, 

Ueibgbur&h,  vilL  121. 

H«iliEa4  Wclj,  875,  S9a 

i9l<M«ilibe«),  YilL  108. 

MeUwIUb^  ncg.  MuuwUj,  38,  41. 

el-Metn,  di»tf.  15. 

Mefjra'fth,  '  goftt-TiUAgB,'  899,  402. 

Meifii'iiU,  TiU.  eait  t^Tyia,  59. 

Uftxrii'iai,  riU.  eut  ofNab^  ^b,  614. 

el-M6£zeb,  yUI  441,  442. 

MTir,  VilL  B5,  80,  87.  103. 

Mi^,  via  154,  155. 

«^Myl^  w.  ii4. 

MbnK  vjU.  883. 

MiDln,  383. 

el'Mioyeb,  Kbia,  844. 

Mirb  Kefr  Sugblbiyeli,  tOL  584^ 

el-Mitr,  tUL  188,  140. 

ilifvamlai  tea  Uetfjualn. 

Mi»b^,  W.  425. 

«1-Mi»tlyehj  '  tbe  WAterer,'  531* 

Htjob  wa^Miyeb,  vUL  36,  37, 

Miifim,  Till  585. 

Mu'«44]untyeli,  W.  73,  364. 

el-Mu'-iJijuh,  Toll,  810.  314.  339, 

d-Hu'oUi&kaii,  '  tbo  »ai|>«Oil«d,*  tQI 

itio  cctut^  84. 
«l  Mu  i^lkkmb,  tUL  dw  ZAhbb,  49S. 
d-Uuda^dimk.  tiU.  186. 
el-MudamrarAb,  F.  344- 
Mil4^ji,  Tia  48(1 
eUMugbijyir,  fill.  ^93. 
Mughlr,  Till.  JfMmif  79,  SO. 
Miagbv,  TiU,  w«4t  ^f  tbe  U&leb,  363, 
Miifblnt  EJbi^  407. 
Mi^^bint  er-fUbib^  «Ee.  eouT^  £39, 
Uiub^beh,  '  wiMteFD  Afrk&Q%'  166, 
d[-JiiigbJ^.3h,  Till  se,  37. 
•1-Ui»ib«aiy«b.  tUL  ind  SS\  602.  $03^ 
Mu^  M-NfaaAT,  Tull,  8t^. 
M1lCaMitbel^  TilL  427,  42^,  429. 
MQHmy,  39  L 

UuVitei^  for  Mahii^tlwh,  438,  439; 
Mtt^iUK  vilL  309. 
UmM».\  mia  aad  W.  315,  337, 
MJai^nlL  lis. 

rif .  ££5,  »7. 
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MQkhmA^  Mkhmuk,  289L 

Mfikhmel,  see  MakhmeL 

MQUrna,  plmio,  182,  186,  298,  801. 

el-Mnkabrtt,  Rtraam,  448,  451. 

el-Mo^Qt^'f  rir.  Kitkom,  114»  llff,  118. 

el-Molebbia,  TflL  140. 

el-Maoeitinh,  lilL  808. 

el-M&ntAr,  882. 

el-Monittt,  KhAn,  488. 

Moriiff&fv  ▼ffl-  839. 

Moaheiiireh,  tIIL  near  Sefnrieli,  118. 

Mnshdrifeh,  tUL  oa  W.  KhAlid,  669. 

Muahmiuh,  tOL  119. 

M&f^&rah,  298. 

Muffin,  W.  121,  126. 

el-Mnfftrr,  W.  288,  284. 

MatmelUm,  tee  el-MntwtHim. 

el-Matsellim,  'govenior,'  TeU,  116^  117. 

el-Mnt&neh,  tiS.  872,  878. 

el-MosoirTftli,  tOL  eatt  ofRentbidi,  141. 

MawiiTah,  W.  near  Beit  Ummar,  282. 


N 


NAbhie,  Tiilg.  for  NAbohif. 

Niibiilns,  Ne(ffoHt,  Sheckem,  127-188,  299, 

800.       Abnndanoe  of  water,    299. 

Mounds  of  aahei^  299. 
Natileh,  vilL  628,  629. 
Nahr,  «riTer.* 

Nahr  Aawmlj,  riv.  BmfrmMi.  88L  87. 
Nahr  B&rid,  682,  688. 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  rir.  Adonit,  801,  608,  609. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,Z9a«,  basin,  609.  610.  Pass, 

12,  18.    Inscriptions  and  scnbtareiL 

617-824. 
Nahr  Na*mAn,  Bebu,  88,  102, 104. 
Nahr  Reshain,  684. 
Nahr  Rftbln,  162. 
en-Ni^6rah,  RAs,  82,  68. 
en-NA^Arah,  lin.  127. 
Na*mAn,  see  Nahr  Na*mAn, 
en-Na*meh,  Deir  en-N.  84. 
Naiabeh,  TeU,  126. 
Nafl(  pr.  n.  419. 
NA^,  W.  near  Kefir  Birlm,  72. 
NAfir,  W.  near  Danmeh,  296. 
NA'Arah,  Persian  wheel,  661. 
en-Na'Arah,  tOL  887,  889. 
NawAlmeh,  W.  290. 
Neba*, 'foimtafai.' 
Neba*  'Ai\jar,  498  sq. 
Neba'  el-'ArAs,  674. 
Neba'  el-*AsaL  810. 
Neba*  el-QAfbAnj,  878. 
Neba'  el-Leben,  810. 
Neba'  ei-MAdineh,  60. 
Neba'  Shemsb,  600. 
Neba'  Sh&^l^ah,  61. 
en-NebAf,  'Ain,  687,  696. 
NebA^yeh  el-Fo^a,  44,  48. 
NebAttreh  et-Tabta,  44,  48. 
Vol.  IIL— 65» 


Nebk.  tQL  462;  684. 

Nebj,  « prophet' 

Nebj  *Jdj  et-TAbir,  We^,  44. 

Nebj  BArasId,  802. 

Neb7  Behn,  298,  801. 

Nebr  DaniAl,  14a 

Nebj  HabiL  Abel,  Wehr,  481. 

Nebj  Isma^  106. 

NebjMfaidaa,  Tell,  LaoXcm,  664,  666^ 

667. 
Nebj  Misl^,  87. 
N^'O^min,  We^,  688. 
NebjSAfy,44. 
Nebj  Said,  106,108,11a 
Nebj  Samwfl,  169. 
N^  Shh,  Seth,  tOL  601, 602, 608L 
NebjSQad,44. 
Nebj  S&fa^TOL  426,  428. 
Nebj  ThAij,Wetj,  141. 
NebjTAnas,  84,86;  see el-Jljdi. 
Nebj  TAnas,  at  ^al^  281. 
Nebj  Za'Ar,  Tin.  495^  498. 
Neiemeh,  H.  292. 
N^TflL444. 
NemAr,  «panther%'  W.  414, 
Nesleh,  TflL  124. 
Nt^  Tin.  87. 
Niinrln,841. 
NnK  ▼ill.  78,  79. 
N&^lln,  TflL  284. 
Nft^b,  rain,  844. 
NAris,840. 

NofaiHjeh,  people  and  IL  890L  667. 
en-Nttfr,  «Tiotoij,'468. 


el-'Orefaneh,  TilL  676. 

'OthmAn,  pr.  a.  688. 

'OtfamAn  QAiArj  (i  for  JjHuX  W^j,  401. 

el-'Oieir,  tiD.  106, 108. 


B 


Rafanljeh,  jayibasa,  678L 

Raf  tdh,  Tin.  429. 

RAf  Idia,  RAf  Idieh,  tUL  128, 188. 

Ra^  810,  814,  829. 

er-Ra^^An^jeh,  888. 

Ralth,  Tin.  601. 

er.RAm,  or  er-RAn,  lake,  PkUa,  899^  400L 

er-Rtm,  Ramak  of  Beig«nin,  287. 

RAmeh,  AanoA  of  Asher,  88  sq. 

RAmeh,  Rmtak  of  N^phtaH,  li,  79. 

RAmdi,  near  Hebron,  279. 

RAmIn,  tOL  128,  127. 

Ramkh,  142,  148,  161. 

er-RAn,  Birket,  see  er-RAm. 

er-RAs,  tIR  186. 

RAs  el.Abja4,  Phm.  oAm,  44, 82,  86, 9a 

RAs  el-Afrmar,  tOL  89. 
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|U«  «)*'Aja,  DMT  Tjrm,  119. 
lOi  tl-'Alo.  mMi  \ifa,  HOL 

Rl«  EHlL^  272. 
B4i  el  FiriX  803. 

Ell  ei-Metn,  vOl  15. 

filiEamaileb,  06. 

Ri»b4:i^a^  tUL  87d,  4S0,  UU 

B&ab«ir«t  tl-FukMr,  (or  a  lO^Fukli-UiAr,} 

IIS  pq. 
IbM  Abu  d-EliQimi,  W.  BIT. 

BcmhlAh,  TilL  liK 

^      I  (il-y*det!i,  via  581, 

jJrrMjUJrXj  551. 

lUbbh,  aZtkJl,  $42-546, 

EidffhaL,  Teli.  &10,  816. 

Rlhlu,  *inyrao/  M.  8T,  40l  48l  431. 

HUbra^b,  W.  21^  282, 

KuhAu,  W.  88. 

er-E0bQ4tjrelH  W.  84£,  UL 
KiiJasiihvh,  rilL  448, 
EQklileh,  teoipje,  4S5,  4941 
R&m,  nlL  8T,  88,  89. 
©r-Ruini4j^  Till.  Sm,  608. 
Eiimtth,  ^wBia,  108,  110. 
OT-R(Ua*h,  *Ain,  601. 
Rum^ilelt,  vilL  86. 
RumeiAti,  Till.  68. 
ItAmH  tOI.  44, 
RommiLiit.  mia,  146. 
R&mm&neb,  Bimmon^  108^  110. 
RumiEiuu,  Rttmnon^  290. 
Rtmy,  ^  Gr^k;  80,  126. 
RuweiJS  viH  108,  104. 
Rofrds,  NvbaV  i»08, 
KaweiMt  EOm,  87,  88. 


s«]llD«l^  Tin.  440. 

SAbirlDr,  ttream,  448. 

3»'dH  TilL  6m 
S»f«d,  Si^f  1%  74. 
Safed,  vill.  Dear  Tibofii,  68« 
|if l|l^  lee  Biuj  Silt^ 
Sahib,  F.  471. 
SUiH,  'coast,*  91. 
SaiiO,  'pUia;480p491. 
Sibil  Jadeldish,  489,  490,  4SU 


«f^i|^m,  *  a«i«H  plilii,*  189 1^.  174,  47^ 

486, 
S«liar,  W.  601. 
SnidM,  Sidon,  86, 
Saida^Tili  1M. 
Saidii|Q4ya,  coiiTQiit,  4^. 
Sa'idljtth,  TflU^  810. 
SjLkAt,  ^uAx^  809,  810,  812,  829. 
et-Saldm,  gate,  466^ 
ef^alSb^  Kabr,  610,  611,  611, 
HiUliio/,  Till  OL 
SMibljeh,  Tin  441,  444,  469,  47& 
^^ItJuyeh,  Tdt,  446, 

S4lim,^Ill.  117,  iltv 
SWim,  W«lj^,  316, 

«t-£^i£b,  291. 
SamiH^eb,  mlo,  890^ 

SJb^,  Till,  aad  fortr.  182,  80%  804. 

ShtU,  JjflTEt,  164,  165,  156. 

Sa*iA*,  vill  Qditj  Ke/r  Elr'lm,  BS,  69,  79. 

Sa*w*j  ijj  W.  eU'AJam,  447* 

^^anwAxieb,  vUL  65,  58. 

SebCidt^^^  ^«6a^  .S^iwrbi,  126,  12& 

Svflrcki,  TjUaS. 

§«fl&ri^  iS^^iAorif,  109,  110,  111,  11  a, 

Stftodk,  Till.  420,  131. 

Se^lr,  or  SheUar,  Lariiaa^  560, 

Stiijdr,  vill  79,  81, 

Seijar,  «ee  ^ubbet  S«i;lr. 

Sel^eh,  pr.  n.  139. 

Selbit,  ruio,  144. 

Sfll^ab,  nil%  sod,  80S. 

SeUimeh,  W,  78,  80,  81,  84S,  844^ 

Selftky,  W,  54. 

S«lwin,  Bitoam,  180. 

Semtkch,  tjU.  676. 

Sommawtfielj,  TiJL  677. 

Seqiuifbieh,  Bimaniu^  118. 

Sftin(i*7,  Till.  72,  76,  77. 

Senik,  riv.  88. 

Serada,  889. 

Senu/ib,  W.  aod  brook,  415. 

Seiir,  vUL  676, 

Sertal^  TitL  87,  88,  42. 

Seribbln,  vilL  and  W.  61,  63. 

Setremaxi,  Tell,  844. 

Sba'ab,  W,  78,  81,  82,  85,  87.— Till  87 

Sba'aa,  Till  632. 

Sh4b,  dJitr.  66. 

«*b'Sba'ib,  W,  31,  SB, 

Stmlr,  W,  125,  126,  184,  13^ 

oah-SUaIr,  Tell,  600. 

Ebabif,  W.  603. 

eah-Sbafab,  caitl^,  566. 

ISlia*%  vilL  286. 

«fth-SbighAr,  diitr.  77,  78,  629,  680, 

eib-Shiik,  ToU,  829, 

flih-Sh&ni,  Domajcoi,  468» 

SMtD  W.  291. 

ShuaWaffn,  tOL  576. 
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Mih-ShAnh,  distr.  576. 

ShebrA^  W.  609. 

Sbefa  'Omar,  tOL  108. 

ShebAb,  fam.  481. 

Sbet^tm,  W.  and  TilL  86,  87. 

Mh-Sbeikb,  'tbe  aged,  tfaa  elder.* 

etb-Sbeikb,  Jebel,  Mmd  Bermm^  48,  68, 

876,  879,  400,  436  fq.  481 19.    Two 

•mmiiti,  48,  879. 
Sbeikb  'AiyAdL  Welj  and  bridge,  676. 
Sbeikb  'A^y/W.  184. 
Sbeikb  Bnreik,  iJSL  118. 
Sbeikb  DAdd,  W.  826. 
Sbeikb  QbAnim,  We^,  29a 
Sbeikb  Qaian,  TelL  829. 
Sbeikb  J^anib,  Welj,  894. 
Sbeikb  Kb&^,  Welj,  406,  408, 409. 
Sbeikb  Mnbammed,  tOL  677, 678. 
Sbeikb   'OtbmAn   QAcibr  (1  for   pba\ 

Wely.  401. 
Sbeikb  SAlim,  Weir.  816. 
Sbeikb  Salm6n  el-Firivr,  ne  Salmftn. 
Sbeikb  Sbaleb,  tOL  127. 
Sbeikb  Tiba,  yiU.  678. 
Sbeikb  Ta^T,  Weir,  400. 
Sbeikb  TAinf,  Ten,  896. 
SbeixAr,  Abnlf.  lee  S^. 
SbelA^  Tin.  674. 
Sbemtaeb,  Tin.  426. 
SbemlAa,  rill.  21. 
Sbemm&s,  W.  89. 
Sbemtin,  Neba',  600. 
Sber&IU,  TilL  266. 
Sberak,  W.  184. 
Sberflr,  W.  840. 
Sbib'a,  or  Sbiba',  W.  876, 879,  416L— TiL 

879,  405,  407,  414,  416. 
SbilbaT  TilL  44w 
Sb^Akb,  ^ilL  276,  288L 
SbAf;  dittr.  688. 
Sbftfeb,  tOL  184. 
Sbukbeit,  W.  288,  284. 
esb-Sb&tif;  catde,  48  «|.  68. 
Sbi4ifetb.Tbaiir,496. 
Sbdkb,  tOL  44,  51, 66. 
eab-Sbft^  W.  and  ndn,  809. 
Sbfi^rab,  Tin.  58. 

eab-Sbor^iTeb,  'tiie  east,'  460^  461. 
tOkShhr^j,  gate,  456. 
Sbftf^b,  887,  889. 
SbftwAlik  tOL  87. 
Sbaweikeb,  Tia  284. 
Sbaweir,  tIIL  616. 
Sbifw^Ta,  ynSL  882,  419. 
STa,  muL  291. 
SiVal,  ▼UL  686. 
Sid  DabH  Welr,  898,  896. 
SifM  Till.  72,  fa 
$iffAi;  W.  421,  484. 
ee-Slk,W.29a 
Sin  Ibl,  TiD.  898. 
Sindi&D, « ilex,' 890, 89L 
ea-SindiAaeb,  TilL  12a 


Sirln.  Tin.  604. 

SkanderAiia,  TilL  87. 

SAba,  TiD.  154, 166;  167, 168, 284. 

SA,ii]L682. 

SoUik  Arabi,  841. 

SAbbtfin,  yVL  114. 

SAbbArab,  lilL  440. 

ef-Snbeibeb,  oaiOe  iieir  BAiAi^  404^  412. 

SAflUr,  miidetoe^  12a 

S&(^MeSi4A£ 

S&^^ta,  yfSL  67,  68,  7a 

SA^iinir,  Tin.  424. 

SA^WadjBaiada,478M. 

SAkbnin,  Tin  Amom,  88,  84,  8a 

Sfifa,  Arabia  826,  88a 

Soltftn  Ta*k6b,  Tffl.  428,  429. 

Sultliia,  load,  141. 

^Amrab,  rain,  29a 

ef-^Amt,  W.  284. 

SAnAflb,  Tin.  284. 

$&nnln,  Jebel,  9,  609,  6ia 

e^SAr,  W.  27a 

SApa,  ZbnO,  16a 

SOrtr,  W.  16a 

SnrriiATa,  tOL  486,  602. 

es.^^  ee^nr^,  gate,  442,  46a 

SArrab,  Tffl.  184. 

SAr^beb,  tee  fXm  SArtabeb. 

Snt^el-'Afrit,  Tffl.  57a 

Snweinit,  W.  288,  289. 

ef-9nweMi,  *pietoi«,' F.  42a 


Ta'amnik,  TbcMOcI,  117. 

et-TAbi|diab,  845,  84a 

e^TaiTibeb,  (Mra,  Mnim,  Tffl.  290. 

e^Taijibeb,  ^  near  eab^bAklf;  6a 

e^T«ijibeb,TflL  SMT  BelaAn,  88a 

e^tu7il>«lH  Tin.  and  W.  netf  Ba'albek^ 

50^504. 
TambAiH,  Tffl.  87. 
JkTiM,  F.  Tkmalk,  29a 
TannAr,  HeK  "WQ,  *ot«o,  ftoEDaei^*  44» 

4ia 

TamiAr  EjAb.  84a 

Tannniln,  TiUagei,  W.  600^  601. 

Taribnlni^  Me  7V^0JH. 

Tanm  Nl^  *twbif  of  N.'  two  peaki  cf 

Lebanon,  87,  888,  421. 
Tamab,  oand,  4i6,  470,  47a 
et-TawA^  W.  72,  842. 
et-Teim,  W.  ebaraeter,  878, 878, 879L  889, 

4ia  416,  420^  426,  480^  49a 
Tebr  ^aHk,  Tffl.  6a 
tei^beb,  tOL  7a 
et-Tekijeb,  in  Jerankm,  19a 
et-TektTeb,  at  DamaeouL  46a 
Ten'Abb4f,niln,577. 
Ten'ABAr,29a 
TeU  el-Bedaw^  110^  lia 
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Tfltl  Eirwda,  SS. 

TeU  Da'ak,  lOa 

TfiU  Dibbtn,  fjon,  ST4,  Ilfi9. 

Toll  el-Fen*,  a«2,  398^  401. 

Till  ymbbaah,  47, 

T«U  «l  9»mli,  Till  57*. 

T«M  ^Mijr  (i  mr  ^lift),  81, 

T«n  cl-Harr&w^b,  5GS.  S64. 

TeU  KftimAti,  OuneiMa,  JoIaam,  1H,  115. 

"KttS^Kcrk^  137* 

t^  IbAn,  108. 

Tell  lCtifylLnj»  104, 

Tdl  KfJ^i,  fl4. 

T«U  Nimft,  374. 

T«ll  •^$M«^li,  l&I, 

T^  Mb-gbemtDlm,  vtH  111. 

TeU  «ilHTh6fnh^  11  A, 

T«n  Y4n6ii,  83. 

T«n«t  Pani,  vill  S61,  0ft4, 

TollH  iptnr.  of  Toll,  445,  470. 

Tttttor,  ^U.  667. 

TnAlb«i  ^^  S^  ^7p 
ttedm  Tfll.  476. 
Tfly#itr,  Till  SO^ 
eth'Tliatif,  495. 


«tb-Th«y,  *  uiow,*  Jeb&lf  l7«Fiiwii^  5(X 

Th«UbliH  Noby  SufM,  423. 

TIbiiEH  Toron,  07,  &B  w. 

Till,  Tin.  1S4. 

«tHQ,  F,  844, 

nulireb,  Jebel,  444, 

et-Tla/,  TeU,  427, 

TirvL,  via  598. 

ol-Ttfelt,  TllL  tifiar  *Akk%  104. 

et-Tbt»b,  rill,  ndu  Ljdik^  141, 14SL 

T&m,  B^fl  TfLuin. 

T&b^  7%^  ac6, 

T^^bDkob,  '  teTT&ca/  321,  a2£. 

tabu^flt  Filiil  Pdh,  831. 

Tftti*^!!,  Tiu,  lis. 

libllM^  279. 

it-T^flbh,  diJtr,  8d,  41. 

TobBiibimoh,  W.  275. 

el'Tupr,  Khin,  &40,  d4L 

T^kfrn,  123. 

TM^  KentQ,  120, 

Tiil«il  eUFdl,  £?i&flal»  2901 

TfiVb,  Till  65,  6a 

XtUAiljeb,  vill,  65. 

T^Biiffrb  (3  t&F  pbA>  Trtah,  802,  803. 

T^a,  Thorn  u,  n%&^  455. 

Ttoimfin,  802,  806. 

t&oirab,  Till  ntAT  eAb*3liflUr,  52. 

Ttlmmb,  Till  m  plain  of  'Akka,  103^  104. 

t*nirab,  vill.  near  Tabor,  840. 

IWiii,  Till  109,  no,  lia,  341, 

Tarbal,  fUl  Mid  M.  6ftS  iq. 


Tax4cmiiL  p«<^1«>  36SL 
Tuitaai  'Ay*,  ^h 


0m  «l-*Ajrm,  TeU,  810,  821>. 

Um  el-*Aiii^  m  ^11  In  Um  B6t|iii£  88. 

Vm.  aI^'Atho^  tiH  norlh  of  pljLlii  <»C  Ea- 

dnejoii,  113. 
Dm  Bun,  282, 
Um  d^Fabm,  tiH  120. 
Utn  el-^^telj3,  im  vilL  558L 
ITm  eUMeu,  vain,  288. 
Uto  S«11kUt,  mia,  83. 
Um  eS'ZAolt,  nU.  114,  110,  IM 
ITmmateiEi,  tUL  184, 
OnH  aoiR,  278. 


Wa^j  el-Baij,  602. 

Webr,  iiTyraj  .%ri«*ii*,  oon«j  of  Soript  88T. 

Welejeb,  vilL  260,  271. 

el-WcW,  W.  121,  123,  124. 

WacAT.  Till  1 17,  SSd.    Not  U^zmr.  339. 

WGlkk,  via  864. 

Wdid  'AJ/,  Anba,  a2. 


TAbK  TiT.  83, 
Tftbia,  W.  810,  810,  8IT- 
YabrAd,  K^  Yebrfid. 
Ya'biul,  Till  121,  122, 

151.  ^^        ■ 

Y»'far,  W,  440. 

Y*f?Lry,  Marj,  400. 
Yahfufeb,  Till  501,  50t* 
YaJif&feb,  W.486,  501,  502. 
Ya*ki=tb^  pr  d.  Jacob,  1211 

YUo,  Aijakm,  144,  145. 
eUYAmuis  ^^1^  120. 
Yftubn,  Jaaonj  297. 

Tijfiii,  Till  81,  ea 

Yada,  802. 

Yd|ir,  TlU.  61. 

Yebrfld,  Jofb^uda,  566. 

el-YehQdIyeb,  Till  ue^  TfUcitii,  58. 

el-Yoh6dJyuh,  vilL  near  Y&fa,  140,  14L 

Yemen,  party,  145,  283. 

Yemmdiieb,  vi!l  a^  hk^  548. 

YerkA,  Till.  103. 

Ye«Ab,  ruin,  307,  808, 

Yeihd'a,  Till  164,  166, 

Yexld,  eanal,  440,  4*19,  470,  47a 

Y&hmur,  rili.  421,  422,  423. 

YAqIq,  Till,  and  W.  630, 

Y&al^,  tUL  430,  489. 
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Za*&reh,  W.  898,  406,  408. 

ex-Zaherftnj,  riv.  48 ;  sonrce,  46. 

Zableh,  TiU.  486,  600,  647. 

os-ZilkAr,  niin,  188. 

Zft'Hr.  W.  490,  491. 

Za*rAr,  Metpilu*,  medlar  tree,  491,  492. 

Za*Qra,  Till.  890,  898. 

Zanfar,  vilL  61.  68»  66. 

ea-Zaw^b,  TilL  near  'Ar^a,  678. 

es-ZawftrIb,  min  near  Af  ^a,  608. 

Zaw&ta,  TilL  128,  184. 

Zaweitbeh,  vilL  664. 

es-Zftwieh,  viU.  140. 

ZebedAnj,  viU.  487,  486. 

Zebdeh,  tUL  north  of  plain  of  Eaoraelon, 

118. 
Zebdeh,  Till,  west  of  Ta'bod,  123. 


Zebdln,  vin.  4a 

Zehnteh,  tOL  41. 

Zoita,  tOL  124. 

Z<flteh,  Zeity,  tOL  646,  667. 

ez-ZeitAnj,  Tell,  427. 

Zekweh,  lee  Dhekweh. 

Zolafeh,  Tin.  117. 

Zerin,  Till  and  W.  Jand,  117,  122,  128, 

810,  820,  829,  888. 
Zer^a,  W.  810. 
es-ZorrA'a,  TilL  644,  664. 
es.Zlb,  uldWft,  SoaSppm,  628,  680. 
Zibkln,  tHL  66,  66. 
Zib&d,  76. 

Zngharta,  Till  684,  687. 
Z6|  el-KhnrAb,  Till.  617. 
Zt\  MekAyil,  tUL  617. 
Zt\  Masbah,  tIIL  617. 
es-ZfiV«7«b,  Till  64. 
ei-Znreikhi,  brook,  60,  61. 
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Hbtkini  AriUlo  Moioei  wiU  be  roucd  in  Ibe  pi^oedlog  Iiid«£.    For  morg  gcncfK 

I  th«  fpadtfT  b  rofon^  to  the  ver^  full  Tubla  of  Ct)ii£«ut»preflx(Ml  to  llw  vitlaiiio 

ittic4  of  Phm,  B,Dd  the  like,  are  here  prhitod  id  /&i/i£, 

Allci«Ot  |sl»c«s  PQw  j)rit  vUlted  or  |J<3iitiJicd«   ilto  nj&rkcd  by   an  «M«riAkL  (  *  ^ 

TboM  ia  like  nmaner  iSnt  viiited  or  Idoiitifiod  durittg  qiu  fdrmer  jooniejr,  mid  hen 

ftgain  aiaotioiiod,  are  Riark«d  bj  k  il^gig^  ( t). 


Ahd  lieih  .\fmchak,\  BTS. 
.  t  LKfi  i  1 1  -  V  >rt  J  J I  M.i.  1 80-1 81 , 
Abraham's  bonie,  eto.  279. 
Aocko,  PtolmaUf  92. 
Achabari,7i, 
Acktk^*  55. 
Ackab,  628. 
ilera,  tee  Akra, 
AcrcAatene^  toparohj,  29d. 
Acrald,i  296. 
Adonis,  riy.  60& 
ildbroit  Adonam^  aae  Diibra. 

Aiialom^i  •  145. 

ilM,*  on  north  border,  534. 

Ajaioiif  Me  Aijtdom, 

Abra,  207-211. 

AUmeth,  287. 

AUnmdrotchme^  628. 

J/mon,  287. 

ilfiMno,  Aba$ia,  riv.  447. 

Anne,  see  Sl  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,    western    dedivity,    420. 

Eastern  deolivitj,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

General  features,  547,  548. 
AtUipaUis^i  189. 
AfitoRM,  fortress,  280-24& 
AjKunea,  550. 
Ajtheooy  temple  of  Venn^  605-607. 


AqiiethiQt,  Eicur  Bdrfit^  14,  22.  At  BvU 
Mlr^f  1 7.  At  tfounOti  of  Um  Zaher^tiy, 
iffi,  4U«  From  Salainofi'i  poobs,  28^*1, 
At  JeinsiilQm,  347.  —  !*eribrated 
ftttniivs  IT,  18,  273,285. 

^rafto,  vilL  Gr.  ''A^^o,  88. 

Arabak,  the  Gh6r,  38^ 

ArM,  AfMa,\  848. 

.^rco,  Artitet,  579  sq. 

^mAd^,  801. 

Arethuta,  551. 

^itmo/Aaa,  141. 

^rildef,  see  ^roo. 

^somoii,  mountain,  77. 

Ashes,  mounds  of,  at  Jemaalem,  201,  202. 
At  N&bulus,  299. 

AtockU,  plain  and  citj.  111. 

Aultm,  the  Ghor,  881. 

AunmiHtf  see  Ifaurdm, 


B 


Baai'Gad*  prob.  at  BJlnlla,  409,  4  la 

Batd-Uermon*  409,  410. 

Ba*albek,  see  HeUqpoHt. 

Bather,  266. 

Balmarko$,  a  Baal,  16, 17. 

BnriDum,  castellum,  573. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

Biim,  riv.  104. 
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Bolvoir  of  tho  crasndon,  Kankab,  810, 
839. 

Berackah,  275. 

Deiytus,  Beirut,  7-12. 

Betanun^  not  Bether,  268. 

Jiethanmba,'^  144,  145. 

BetK-Anoth,  281. 

Beth-Arbel^  848. 

BeA'Dngon^  298. 

Belhfl,  L  q.  Bether?  270. 

Belh-emek,  not  at  *Amkah,  108,  108. 

Bether  of  the  Rabbbs,  267-269.  At  Beth- 
el?  270 

Belkidkem  of  Jadah,  272,  278,  385. 

BMehem  of  Zehalnn,  118. 

Beihoannaba,*  144. 

Beih-ReM,  871,  872. 

Bethmda,  nt  et-T4bighah,  858. 

Belh^fhan,  Beth-ihem,  829  sq. 

Btih'themeth.f  158. 

BetkuKa,  not  at  Beit  Ilfft,  887  sq. 

Btth'Zackana*  284. 

Belh-tur,  276,  277. 

Bdtogabra,\  194. 

BHfiuOy  Gr.  BcrvXo^,  887  iq. 

Bevelled  stones,  229  sq. 

^esKfAa,  190,  191,  211. 

Bo9trenHt^\  riv.  see  Anwalj. 

Bread,  not  sold  bj  peasants,  127. 

Bridge,  anc  from  temple,  221-227. 

Bufialos  in  the  HAleh,  896.  In  the  Bn- 
kei*a,  561. 

Bntis,  Fella,  82a 


CaM,''  8a 

Caaarea  PkSippiy  I\mBa»^  410. 

Cbmmofia,*  115. 

Cana  of  Galilee,!  108. 

CapanxtiOy  121. 

C^penuom,  at  Kli4n  Mlnjeh,  847-858. 
Arguments,  848-854.  Testimonies 
of  earij  writers  and  traToUen,  854- 
85a 

Caphtaroiia^  see  Caparcctku 

Caphar  8aba,\  188. 

Ccawm^  156,  272. 

Catidlum  Emmmu,  151. 

Carem  under  Bezetha,  191. 

Cedan  of  Lebanon,  588-59a  Great  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 

Cemetery,  English,  17a    American,  179. 

Cendecia,  marsh,  104. 

Chabolo*  8a 

Chaku  *  under  Lebanon,  497. 

Oupkira*  146. 

CAeM2ofi,t  154. 

Chanadn^  at  Toll  HAm,  859. 

CkrymrrhooBj  riv.  447. 

Cisterns  at  Hableh,  187. 

CUutm^  Lamaka,  7. 


CoahUf  809.  • 

CVrfagfTM,  54a 

Column  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  580. 

Cbfuy  of  Scripture,  Hyroa  Sgrkun^  Webr, 

6a  887. 
CbfMia,  at  er-R&a,  585-587. 
Convent  on   Carmel,  100,  101.     Greek, 

visit  to,  194.    Convent  of  the  Crois^ 

159,  264. 
a»«,5,  6. 
CottUm^  see  (Mon, 
Crach,  or  Crao,  for  el-Husn,  565. 
Cvlon,  Kuldnieh,  15a 
CyamoM,  Kvo^r,  888,  889. 
Cj5pn»,6,7. 


DmntuaiM,  442-468.— The  Plaik  :  Bound* 
aries,  44a-445.  Divipioiis,  440. 
Tells,  445.  Soil,  44a  Riven  and 
fountains,  44a  Canals  fnm  the 
Barada,  446.  The  'Awu,  447. 
Lakes,  450.  Agriculture,  fruits,  453. 
—The  Cmr :  Geogr.  position,  45a 
Population,  458  sq.  Form«  streets, 
454  sq.  Houses,  454.  Gates,  455. 
Castle,  456.  Hosks,  Khins,  45a 
Bazars,  456.  Commeroe,  baths,  45a 
Coffee-houses,  45a  Meidin,  45a 
The  Meij,  459.  Plane  tree,  459. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  46a 
AnUquities,  461-46a  Bistoiy,  463^ 
46a 

Damunu,  tee  Tam^rm, 

Z^t893. 

Dap/me,*  near  Dan,  898. 

DheaBorea,  L  q.  Sqipkont,  q.  T. 

ZHoapoliif  L  q.  LgfddOf  q.  v. 

Doch,^  D6k,  390. 

/^Wibm,  888. 

Druxes,  see  ed-Der^ 


E 


Ebal,  M.  181,  183. 

Ecce  Homo^  piers  aiicient,  171,  191,  330. 

EiCaippHy  628. 

Edomia^\  *  Edmmn,  Danmeh,  29a 

EUutheropoKt^f  194. 

Eleuthents,  Nohr  el-Kebtr,  676. 

JEbieso,  551-554. 

Emmau»,  Meopolitj  146,  147;  in  New  Test 

147-150. 
Endor,  840. 
R^Gaimim,  see  Jentn. 
Entermff  m  t^ffamathj*  568. 
Ephrmm,*  F^ikrm,*  Taiyibeh,  290. 
EfdraeUm,  the  groat  i4ain,  118  sq.  121. 
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0£OOND    INDEX, 


ia,t  113, 

Tim 

.Jlft,g»te,  212-211 

msaret,  land  ofp  343^  349. 
Jkrm,  324. 
^'n,  M.  131,  133. 

'IjemaM,  ISS, 

£n.t  lua 
«,242, 

^;t  387, 
iia,t  160. 

Kt73, 
f  134. 

^  i/dbfi^t  T3. 

H 

lit^ailnmnum^  113,  119. 
ZtolAii;,t  ♦  231,  282, 

ffimtuh,  Enienng  m  ^/l*  £63* 

el' II urn m,  tlio  Grftad  llodc,  fte«  In  Index  I, 

i/oimm,  444,  445, 

Uimor^  of  Nftpbtali.  nol  ftt  Hiatry,  G3« 
HcH  At  Tell  tlu^,  81.  Ka4  at  el- 
H4sfii7,  401,  402*  Pi^k  »t  Tell 
Klitiriub«h,  365. 

iMm^  33. 

JMfapoffi,  topplcj^  507.  Fl«^£03.  Gre&t 
ton^pk,  M)9.  Lester  temple,  514. 
General  fuiituret^  Bl(».  Circulftr  tem- 
ple, 617,     Hiitory,  613-527. 

timmn,  Mvuni^  48,  431  cq.  S««  wh- 
Shpikli,  Jebel. 

H«^  Sepukiire,  254^203. 

Bmuo  of  AUrabam,  270, 

lAmm  In  Lvbanuti,  39»  44.  k%  Tibotn,  €0, 
At  Kcfr  Bir'itu,  68,  69.  At  *Akkis 
00.     At  TuUiMh,  302, 


u  «*,t«373, 

k  ri»l^pti«i«,  »t  Dek  ct^ariK,   16.     At 

B  Si^f^\    4(J.       At    Kcfr  Blr'ltii,   70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.    At  Biiiiia,  407. 

At  Abileb,  480.     At  Ba'albck,  500. 

At  Nabr  el-Kelb,  618  iq. 
tlKtm,  lleb.  Jdur,  445. 


JaaM'A  W^l,  lB2j  299. 

Jmnm,*  297. 

■Aiplci^  see  Jifftii. 

Jm-UMotem^  101 ;  see  Cantenti  of  S*Ci~  17* 
V.  Geofmphft^lpofiltij&o,  181  Te- 
popniphy,  i?te.  2oa  iq.  Tjrofisoo 
and  Akr»,  207-211.  Bea^tbi^  21 L 
Gate  Gennatb,  212-217,  OmxM  «f 
fiecond  wall,  217-220.  Temple  a«i^ 
south  pjwt,  22t>.  Aneieni  bndge 
from  temple,  im,  226-227,  Sub* 
Btrui-tiaa%  aticient,  22S,  229.  Bertit- 
I  ^  ^  tiea^  229  sq,  Antouiai  230^ 
t,»  Ciiterns,  196,198.  Import  of 
wat''  at  DamaacuA  gata,  197.  Gi- 
boD  13.  W«ll  near  tbe  Haratn.  246 
■q .  ne  aqueil  act,  2  4  7.  Upfor  Jb^n^* 
tain.  IB  tq.  CwmU,  s^werii  S4&  aq. 
Tw  »r  Beleo^,  251  n.  Tomba  cf 
t!  ipbeti,  2.^  aq,     llie  Hol^  S«>- 

i  264-2Ga.     Tradition,  263, 


^tm^  of  waOiag,  1 63.    Later  Jewiih 

i«  A I  Tejiiflr,  30<J. 
Jta  sy  of,  825.     &o  Zcr^ia. 

Jfd  _-       Ttdley,  103.  107, 


/e^tfoHf      15. 


Jof^m,  sources,  413,  413,  In  the  Hdlc^ 
3^4,  395.  Jimction  caf  itEV&mi^  394, 
396. 

JbCcguio,  106;. 

K 

Kamam,  324. 

A'oHfiA  t  of  A  slier,  see  Klna, 

KiovJ^*  brook,  135. 

A'j:y4«i«zitii^  K.  350. 

Karan^  272, 

AortfCdo,*  537. 

Ktdak  ofNaphtalu  307-369. 

A'^A&anwme,  350,  351, 

Khjaik-worim^f  157t 

XuJbNHriv.  114,  lie 

Knights  Ho^italorsi  iNdsco  o^  165  sq« 


£-iui,t  392. 

/^iDdKwa  *  in  Lebanon,  554^  5^. 

Lamako,  Vifiitm^  7, 

LtiUmm  Ifoaiit^  ouUcth  irall,  421,  N<irtlk- 
eastem  part,  530, 546, 648.  Charac- 
ter, 54G,  547.  WeHcm  decliTUjr  and 
streams,  624,  625. 
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Lmdm,  rir.  el-LttAnj,  49,  68,  885-887, 

421,  428,  424. 
Lmm,\  892. 
Liboy  Lebweh,  588. 
Lody  we  Lsfddcu 
Lgbo^  wteUbo, 
LJfeus,  riv.  619. 
I^ida,  DiotpoSt,  Lodd,  142« 


Magdal~9etma*  296. 

Magortu,  riv.  of  BeirAt,  12,  14,  15« 

Mamtmgot*  perh.  el-Hoin,  667* 

Mmmrt,  279. 

Mariammc*  567. 

Ifanjfoi,  plain,  646. 

IfarimSamjiolig,  118,  119. 

Migiddo,\*  118. 

Meinn,\  78. 

Meleda,  not  MelUOf  8. 

Ifero,*  Merotk,  73. 

Merom,  see  el-HAleh. 

iftdUoaA,!  MQkhmis,  289. 

Mbdm,  161,  162. 

Montfort  of  the  cnuiiden,  66. 

Monument  near  Hfinnnl,  540-^2.     Of 

the  high  priest  Jobn,  216,  216* 
Moondi  of  ashM^  201,  202. 


N 

y«9X)&,  Shechem,  188. 
MeopolU,  Emmmu,  146,  147. 
JVbfo,!  Beit  K6ba,  146. 


Oaks  of  Bashan,  817. 

OHceg,  Momio/,.\dS, 

Ophrah,}  Taiyibeh,  290. 

OrxmUty  fountains,  688.     YaUej,  648  sq. 

OfAofM,  site,  582. 


Ptrntm,  B&ni4s,  409,  410. 

/\mnfm,  source  of  Jordan,  406^  410. 

Paphot^  now  Baflh,  6. 

Panditutf*  at  old  JAsieh,  666. 

Paimosj  6,  6 

Prffa,*  822-824. 

PMacoma,\  FendekAmieb,  121,  125. 

Phagor^*  xxir,  276. 

PhmTprtr^  riv.  447. 

PhavOitA  293. 

PhinUt,  lake,  899,  400. 

Phogor^  see  PA^or. 

Pimih(m*  184. 
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Pbtemmsf  84. 
PoffikgrttM^  85. 
Porta  ferrea,  legendarj,  199. — ^Porta  jiidi« 

caria,  legendary,  170,  171. 
Prmmiorimi^  AUmm,  628. 
PnpgUda  of  Constantine,  168. 
Protestanta  in  Tnzk^,  28-25. 
PKolaiidf,  92. 


RacheTs  Tomb,  278. 

Rains,  latter,  9,  80. 

Bamak\  of  Beqjamin,  at  er-BAm,  287. 

AaiMA«orAaher,64. 

i2MM**ofNapbtali,79. 

Bamak  of  the  soatfa,  280. 

RaphmBo^  678. 

iZdho6,«  871. 

Rtpkaim^  plain  o(  265,  272. 

RMet,  5,  6. 

RaMk,  544-546. 

Rimmon,\  *  rock,  290. 

JSmmoiiofZebnhm,  110. 

Boads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  84,  85. 
Sooth  of  Lciyibi,  119.  FromCsBsarea 
to  NAbnlos,  126-128.  FiomNAbnhia 
to  An^a^is,  185.  From  Jemsa- 
lem  to  Hebron,  274,  ^77.  Fkom  Je- 
msalem  to  Antipa^is,  188.  From 
NAbnlns  to  Beisan  bj  TAbAiy  806. 
Between  Kefr  KAk  and  Damasciu^ 
485.  From  Damasens  to  Ba'albek, 
479,482. 

AbM|  Aonoft,  110. 


S 


Saltbal^cci  River  of  Joeephns,  572,  574^ 

JSaHm,9S3. 

Samana,  Seb&stieh,  126,  127. 

Samanttmt,  visit  to,  129  sq. 

SamM^  5,  6. 

Sarcophagi,  near  Beirut,  12.    On  way  to 

'AbeUi,  18, 19.    At  KhAn  Khnlda,  88. 

At  Hableh,  187.    At  Beit  Ufa,  887. 

At  Kedes,  867,  868. 
Soda  TyrMrmi,  89. 
Scoputj  286. 

Scnlptores  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  sq. 
SeythopoUs,  880  sq. 
Sebatte,  Sebristieh,  126, 127. 
SdamU,  Gr.  ScXa^f,  82. 
8qA,  Safed?  74,  76. 
SepphorU^  DiooBtana,  112. 
Sc^nikhre,  later  Jewish  at  TejAsIr,  806. 

Of  Joseph  and  Nioodemns,  so  caUed, 

180-182,  260.    See  Holy  Sepokshn. 
8halem,\  S&lun,  298, 801. 
Sked^  188. 
iSiJdkmw,  Talm.  85. 


se,  ST. 

lVc^Pbw,  Gt.  3i*>i«h  8S^  S4»  Sfip 

Si*  AotusV  cUuit^hi  17(1 
Subitrtictlotui,  AJidenI,  2*lB  iq, 
Sabix»rrM«iyi  cbApv}  In  J«ni«l«ni,  III, 

tfttftMA,*  Utopia. 

S/ra,fL 


117, 
,  R  340. 

Tin»,  55. 

At  KuLHklitili,  5G.    At  BcUt  ?  tit,  Tkl. 

(At  Kural  Buitra,  4  U,  At  Hibbdri- 
yeh,  417.  At  Nebj  Sfifa,  42G.  At 
Ulhft,  433.  Al  R^hloh,  405.  At 
,  Dmr  el-*A£h4jir,  437.  At  nKF^eb, 
476.  At  el-Kefr,  47S.  At  Slejili^l 
'AnjflT,  40a  m.  At  ]>cir  el-GhQrM, 
{SOL    At  Ik'idbck,  507  sq.    At  KiUj- 


1.^  529.    At  AfkiH  605,     At 

(312. 
Term'?4i  wi  L«bfit)cin,  14^  19,  SCk 
7*ikTw^A,*  rAma/A,  295. 

7Ue^,t*  3^^- 
I'i&aiat,  bkU,  &i4  Kl. 

Toiubof  HeleoA,  251  iq.    Tombi  of  lb0* 

propboC«,  253  iq.     S^  alio  S^jrukbre, 
TopftiobUa,  14  L 
TorOD  of  ibe  cnuaderA)  5S. 

TmdJliaiii  in  iUelf  of  no  taIuc^  263.    Aa  to 

Stopbpii'fl  body,  2G1. 
rrfeMiiw,t  TerkiiiBieb,  27a 
Tf4piiu^  Tripolyj   Ambv  '^''a/ibtiltti, 

fi85. 
Tufon  of  tlio  cr^dodonti  9L 
7>f^  (jl,6*i. 


Via  t^Qlordaa^  not  ADei««Eit|  170, 


WuMng-pkce  of  tbo  Jewi,  IfiS, 

at  Domuscus  gutc,  IU0,  Itl7s|. 
Wiu(i-pr««i^  Kucitsut^  1S7|  liOS. 


J 


ZbruA,  153. 


INDEX   III. 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


Leviticus. 
xl  6.    Tho  Conej,    387. 

NOMDRRfl. 

ziii.  21.  TlioRntrringinornamath,  6G8. 
zxxir.  8;  see  ziii.  21.    568. 

Deutbronomt. 
ziT.  7 ;  Bce  Lor.  zl  6.    887. 

Joshua. 
xiii.  5  ;  8oe  Nam.  xlii.  21.     568. 

JUDOBS. 

iii.  8 ;  iicc  Nntn.  xiiL  21.     508. 

xriiL  0,  10.   Danite  spies  stLaish,     896. 

1  Samurl. 

ix.  11.     Msidens  going  forth  to  draw  wm- 

tcr,     158,  coinp.  68. 
zir.  4,  5.      Scene  of  Jonathan's  adfen- 

tare,     280. 


1  KnrcML 
tUI.  65 ;  see  Num.  ziiL  21.    568. 

8  Knraa. 

T.  12.  AmnnafAbana)andPhArpar,   447 
zir.  25 ;  see  Num.  zbi  81.    568. 

8  CnRORiciJEi. 
>il.  8;  secNmn.  ziiL2L    668. 

NRRSmAB. 

ziii.  5.    Treading  the  wine-pnsi,     187. 

Job. 
xzir.  11 ;  see  Neh.  zilL  5.     187. 

PSAuia. 

zdL  12.    The  rightooos  like  a  cedar  ot 

Lohanon,     591. 
cir.  18;  see  Ler.  zl.  5.    887. 
ozzix.  6.    Grass  upon  the  housetops^  80^ 

60L 


664  rniRD  index^ 


»x¥,  2,     Tt©  exc«11«D0j  of  CmtiicI,     90. 


A  mm. 


jUt.  30;  W9  Neh*  ciU.  5.     187. 
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